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Editorial 

WORLD-VISION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALISM 

A  QUARTER-REVOLUTION  of  the  editorial  chair  brings  us 
face  toward  window.  Windows  are  for  light,  ventilation — and 
visions. 

We  glimpse  first  the  roof  of  Madison  Square  Garden  with  its 
graceful  minarets,  its  stately  tower  crowned  with  the  famed  figure 
of  Diana,  and  its  memories  gay  and  sinister.  There  thousands 
have  gathered  at  the  shrines  of  Terpsichore  and  Bacchus  and  there 
foul  murder  once  stalked  among  the  revellers. 

In  direct  line  of  vision  is  the  magestic  form  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Building,  its  far  reach  skyward  and  its  glittering  sheen  of  white 
and  gold  symbolizing  that  eternal  city  where  life  insurance  can  be 
but  a  memory  of  a  transitory  earth  pilgrimage.  In  full  view  is 
the  trim  triangle  of  the  Flat  Iron  Building  beyond  which,  of  an 
evening  hoiu*,  we  have  seen  the  sunset  sky  spreading  a  background 
of  shifting  colors  where  a  crescent  moon  and  a  blazing  Venus  swimg 
low  as  in  a  sea  of  celestial  glory!  Thoughts  travel  afar  when  sptured 
by  such  spectacles.  Here  we  are  close  to  the  heart  of  the  Metropo- 
lis whose  life  is  the  pulse-beat  of  the  world. 

Down  there  on  the  curb  of  Madison  Square  crowds  gather  daily 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  many  prophets  true  and  false.  Evan- 
gelism, Socialism,  Zionism,  Feminism,  Atheism,  Hoboism,  Ger- 
manism, Pro-  and  Anti-Militarism,  and  isms  as  many  as  there  are 
men  to  invent  them,  are  espoused  of  champions  as  varied  in  type 
as  are  their  theories.  The  ends  of  the  earth  are  drawn  together. 
The  doctrine  of  liberty  of  speech  has  free  course  and  is  glorified. 
Ideas  are  seething.    Unrest  is  symptomatic.    Systems  and  eras  are 
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in  the  boiling  pot.  Traditions  have  gone  awry.  Never  was  it 
so  true  that  nations  cannot  live  unto  themselves  alone.  Provin- 
cialism is  peurility. 

Education  must  square  with  world  conditions.  Educators 
should  be  the  broadest-minded  men  on  earth.  As  such  they  will 
demand  a  broad-minded  world-conscious  type  of  joumaUsm  which 
shall  concern  itself  more  with  great  issues  and  living  questions 
than  with  pedagogical  technicalities  and  professional  gossip. 

Wherever  the  English  language  may  be  made  the  medium  of 
communication,  and  among  all  classes  of  people  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  clearly  understanding  the  motive  and  of  cor- 
rectly interpreting  the  spirit  of  educational  readjustment  and  prog- 
ress, EducaUonal  Foundations  aims  to  render  that  service  which 
shall  result  in  a  broader  comprehension  of  vital  problems  and  a 
larger  loyalty  to  pure  ideals. 

Vol.  XXVII  is  committed  to  this  course.  The  character  of 
the  men  who  have  consented  to  act  as  editorial  counsellors  and 
contributors  is  sufficient  evidence  of  conscientious  fidelity.  The 
new  series  of  articles  on  "The  World  at  School,"  by  Cla3rton  Sedg- 
wick Cooper  has  been  planned  accordingly.  Regular  departments 
and  special  contributions  will  reflect  this  breadth  of  view  from 
month  to  month.  We  should  like  to  include  among  our  friends  and 
subscribers  all  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  in  pub- 
lic or  private  institutions. 


ELIZABETH  COOPER 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  having  been  dedicated  to  a 
progressive  policy,  a  broad  platform,  and  to  high  literary  and 
educational  ideals,  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Elizabeth 
Cooper  as  a  regular  contributor  and  departmental  editor  will  be  re- 
ceived as  a  sure  token  of  good  faith.  Mrs.  Cooper  contributed  several 
valuable  articles  to  this  magazine  last  year.  She  is  the  author  of 
My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Court  Yard";  "Women  of  Egypt,"  and 
Market  for  Souls. "  Two  new  books  are  to  appear  this  fall.  "  The 
Harim  and  the  Purdah, "  dealing  with  the  life  of  women  of  Oriental 
lands  will  be  published  in  London,  England,  by  Fisher  Unwin.    "  Liv- 
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ing  up  to  Billy, "  a  delightful  piece  of  fiction  will  be  ready  in  Septem- 
ber, with  the  imprint  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Cooper  has  travelled  extensivdy  in  Europe  and  Oriental 
lands  and  has  made  careful  studies  of  the  women  of  these  countries. 
She  has  lived  with  Bedoin  women  in  the  deserts  in  Egypt  and  has 
many  friends  among  the  ladies  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Her 
stories  and  articles  have  been  published  in  many  English  and  Amer- 
ican magazines  among  which  are  "Pall  Mall,"  "Wide,  Wide  World," 
"Harpers'  Weekly"  and  "American  Magazine."  At  present 
Mrs.  Cooper  is  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  rural  education 
and  in  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  children  in  isolated  farming 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  results  of  her  inves- 
tigations will  appear  in  the  pages  of  Educational  Foundations. 


MENTAL  RESOURCEFULNESS  AND  OUR  COLLEGES 

ACCORDING  to  President  John  G.  Hibben  of  Princeton,  college 
graduates  on  the  average  earn  only  six  dollars  per  week  at  the 
start.  He  justifies  this  low  earning  power  by  saying,  "  It  is  our  en- 
deavor to  create  a  high  potential  of  mental  possibility  rather  than 
actual  attainment." 

In  a  Harvard  address  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  remarked  by  Mr. 
Owen  Wister  that  America  possessed  only  three  men  of  unquestioned 
preeminence  to  whom  advanced  students  could  ttun  for  academic 
tuition  in  their  respective  lines.  Was  it  not  Edmund  Goss  who 
said  that  America  had  not  produced  a  single  poet  deserving  to  rank 
with  the  unquestioned  masters  of  English  poetry?  While  these 
statements  may  be  challenged  with  some  justice,  one  may  realize 
the  general  truth  behind  them  by  contrasting  the  vast  sums  we 
spend  upon  the  architecture  of  our  university  buildings  with  the 
comparatively  small  amount  expended  to  secure  great  teachers,  and 
the  corresponding  results. 

We  are,  without  doubt,  inclined  as  a  nation  to  consider  efficiency 
only  as  something  to  be  expressed  along  economic,  industrial  or  me- 
chanical lines.  It  is  not  strange  in  a  period  when  financial  standing 
bulks  large  in  the  minds  of  a  comparatively  young  nation  that  the 
recognition  of  the  learned  classes  should  be  less  noticeable  than 
in  older  states.  Yet  reactive  tendencies  from  strictiy  utilitarian 
education   are  becoming  evident.    Individual  and  ideal  aims  in 
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education  are  beginning  to  emerge.  Already  the  salaries  of  college 
presidents  and  college  teachers  have  increased,  offering  additional 
incentive  for  men  of  brains  and  scholarly  attainment.  Masters  of 
industry  are  each  year  becoming  more  eager  to  add  to  their  material 
success,  mental  and  spiritual  satisfactions.  How  otherwise  can 
we  explain  such  estabhshments  as  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations,  the  late  Mr.  Morgan's  alliance  with  Art,  or  the  vast 
contemporary  contributions  to  educational,  social  and  religious 
enterprises  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands? 

There  are,  moreover,  signs  showing  that  the  youth  in  our  colleges 
are  catching  the  ''gleam"  of  ethical,  social  and  artistic  ideals.  A 
student  recently  was  overheard  saying,  "If  I  were  to  go  through 
college  again,  I  would  take  nothing  practical."  There  is  in  America 
a  new  quest  for  that  kind  of  training  which,  as  Novalis  stated  it, 
can  teach  a  man  to  bake  no  bread,  but  can  give  him  God,  freedom 
and  immortality. 

These  are  the  ideals  of  the  new  period  which  Dr.  Hibben  and 
a  hundred  other  clear-eyed  educators  in  our  country  are  now  rais- 
ing their  voices  to  support — the  ideals  of  mental  resourcefulness 
and  mental,  creative  productivity  in  an  age  in  which  scholarship 
and  learning  will  possess  a  value  for  themselves;  when  our  collegians 
shall  appreciate  that  it  is  not  merely  the  book  one  studies,  but  the 
way  one  studies  it  that  counts;  and  that  if  he  can  capture  in  his 
four  years  in  the  university  a  thoughtful  habit,  a  scholarly  capacity, 
the  world  will  be  enriched  by  a  man  proficient,  self  reliant  along 
any  line  in  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  engage  his  disciplined 
powers. 

That  such  training  is  possible  in  a  land  where  vocational  and 
practical  education  is  both  necessary  and  omnipresent,  we  con- 
fidently believe.  Even  the  engineer  and  the  prospective  business 
man  must  have  his  share  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  his  ** specialty" 
to  some  real  leadership  in.  the  realm  of  thought.  Not  that  the  col- 
lege graduate  may  be  able  to  deliver  an  oration  in  Hebrew  in  the 
morning  and  in  Latin  in  the  afternoon,  not  that  we  must  duplicate 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  teach  chiefly  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics to  our  undergraduates  (yet  the  results  of  such  English  train- 
ing in  making  resourceful  colonizers  is  significant),  but  that  we 
should  demand  that  a  young  man  who  has  spent  eight  or  ten  years 
in  our  schools  should  have  the  ability  to  think  and  to  think  inde- 
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pendently,  to  discover  the  world  of  books  and  glimpse  at  least  those 
"durable  satisfactions"  not  measurable  in  dollars. 

These  graduates  of  mental  caliber  may  get  only  six  dollars  a 
week  on  the  start  but  sooner  or  later,  they  will  take  their  high  places 
in  the  leadership  of  our  modem  life  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
old  Dr.  Simeon,  who  upon  seeing  a  college  man  approach,  exclaimed, 
"There  comes  three  hundred  men." 


VITA  LAMPADA 


There's  a  breathless  hush  in  the  Close  to-night- 
Ten  to  make  and  the  match  to  win — 
A  bumping  pitch  and  a  blinding  light. 
An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man  in. 

And  it's  not  for  the  sake  of  a  ribboned-coat 
Or  the  selfish  hope  of  a  season's  fame, 
But  his  captain's  hand  on  his  shoulder  smote, 
"Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 

The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red — 
Red  with  the  wreck  of  a  square  that  broke. 
The  gatling  jammed  and  the  Colonel  dead 
And  the  Regiment  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 

The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  its  banks, 
And  England's  far,  and  honor  a  name — 
But  the  voice  of  a  school  boy  rallies  the  ranks, 
"Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 

This  is  the  word  that  year  by  year 
While  in  her  place  the  school  is  set 
Every  one  of  the  sons  must  hear. 
And  none  that  hears  it  dares  forget. 

Thus  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind — 
Bear  their  life  like  a  torch  in  flame — 


And  failing,  fling  to  the  host  behind. 
Play  up!  play  up!  and  play  the  game!" 

— Henry  NewbolU 


The  World  at  School 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

I 
MODERN  IDEALS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  the  Emeritus  American  educator  and 
father  of  schoohnasters  has  set  before  his  countrymen  this 
ideal  of  the  educated  man: 

"A  man  of  quick  perception,  broad  sympathies  and  wide  afiSni- 
ties;  responsive,  but  independent;  self  reliant  but  deferential,  loving 
truth  and  candor,  but  also  moderation  and  proportion;  courageous 
but  gentle;  not  finished,  but  perfecting." 

Something  of  an  order  to  be  sure  and  also  a  reminder  of  the  cul- 
tural American  of  Emerson's  period  rather  than  that  of  the  idealism 
of  these  latter  days  of  scientific  educational  absorbtion;  but  that  this 
or  somethiqg  akin  to  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  inherent  ideal  of  the 
nation,  consciously  or  tmconsdously  held,  not  even  those  who  are 
most  intimately  familiar  with  the  manifold  and  complex  attempts 
to  adjust  the  new  processes  of  natural  science  to  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  daily  living,  will  be  swift  to  deny. 

The  educational  ideal  in  America,  like  many  another  one,  is  an 
inheritance,  a  strain  of  blood,  and  it  has  woven  itself  inextricably 
into  the  pattern  and  the  product  of  the  repubUc.  It  has  become 
more  and  more  a  passion  with  us,  has  this  idea  of  the  right  and  riches 
of  training;  it  is  a  thing  we  as  a  nation  care  for  more  than  we  care 
for  money  or  for  power  if  the  sign  of  such  allegiance  can  be  measured 
by  the  sacrificial  wealth  and  energy  we  pour  out  for  its  possession. 

That  the  "school  must  save  the  state"  as  well  as  the  individual, 
is  no  empty  sentiment  in  this  land.  It  is  history.  It  is  the  most 
profound  conviction  of  experience.  It  is  the  chief  concern  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  The  schoolhouse  that  our  pilgrim  forefathers  placed 
so  promptly  beside  the  Church  when  this  new  world  of  the  West  was 
bom  has  been  repaired,  it  has  been  enlarged,  but  it  has  never  been 
torn  down.  Our  fathers  and  our  mothers  taught  in  it  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  country  school  children  when  their  own  torch  of  learning  was 
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a  tallow  dip  by  night  and  a  few  battered  text-books;  and  today 
700,000  teachers  in  the  United  States  follow  in  their  train  and  with 
every  equipment  known  to  modernity  they  are  opening  the  book 
of  knowledge  to  22,000,000  American  youth. 

For  this  educational  ideal  the  people  of  the  United  States  spend 
yearly  $700,000,000 — ^two-thirds  of  this  amount  upon  schools  and 
coll^;es  supported  by  pubHc  funds — more  wealth  than  the  total 
for  army,  navy,  pensions,  and  interest  on  the  public  debt  taken  to- 
gether. The  people  of  the  country  have  replaced  the  small  New 
England  schoolhouses  with  school  property  for  which  they  have 
expended  $1,200,000,000.  The  public  schools  with  their  20,000,000 
of  young  people  have  been  called  the  vital  knot  of  the  social  organ- 
ism, and  school  problems  have  become  almost  synon3rmous  with 
national  problems.  Truly  if  America  is  another  word  for  opportunity 
education  is  the  key  that  the  people  use  with  which  to  translate  the 
term  into  avenues  of  utilization. 

The  spring  of  this  educational  passion  in  the  United  States  has  a 
distant  source.  It  is  in  a  unique  sense  heir  to  all  the  ages.  One  can 
hardly  understand  the  spirit  or  the  ideals  of  our  modem  school  life 
and  school  work  who  does  not  appreciate  its  striking  evolution  and  the 
models  upon  which  it  has  been  built.  It  is  really  a  mental  Republic 
of  cosmopolitan  and  international  learning.  It  has  polished  its 
gems  with  stones  from  many  of  the  old  nations  of  Europe  but, 
Japanese-^ike,  it  has  not  lost  its  racial  and  distinctive  ideal. 

The  early  harbingers  of  education,  as  we  have  it  today,  with  its 
multitudinous  modifications  to  suit  our  special  needs,  are  traced 
far  back  into  Europe,  even  to  the  church  schools  of  Constantine, 
while  the  first  school  for  law  at  Bologna  and  for  medicine  at  Salerno, 
the  Studium  Generale  of  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  pristine 
educational  standards  found  in  the  beginnings  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  traceable  in 
the  departments  generally  known  under  the  head  of  philosophical 
studies  and  the  classics.  These  early  tendencies  of  European  learn- 
ing now  stand  at  the  extreme  opposite  pole  from  those  characteristics 
now  predominating  in  America,  which  land,  although  she  shows  the 
colors  of  her  hereditary  learning,  has  nevertheless  built  for  herself 
other  bases  of  educational  progress  in  the  new  days  of  her  scientific 
idealism. 

The  types  of  European  education  from  which  our  sources  are 
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drawn  began  with  the  studies  that  placed  their  chief  emphads  in 
the  realm  of  the  theological,  the  theoretical  and  the  meditative 
world.  The  discipline  was  largely  in  the  realm  of  dialectic,  and 
the  tool  was  reason,  not  experimentation.  These  early  forces, 
seen  more  prominently  in  the  continental  and  English  Universities 
than  in  our  new  western  world,  were  the  creatures  of  an  a  priori 
method  and  deduced  its  results  not  from  the  observed  phenomena 
of  the  scientific  universe,  but  rather  from  the  premises  of  the  rea- 
soning and  theological  mind.  There  were  not  then  as  now  the 
results  of  science,  natural  and  mechanical,  and  the  clinging  traditions, 
nowhere  stronger  than  in  educational  processes,  show  the  color 
of  the  warp  in  which  European  education  was  originally  spun. 

American  education  moreover  draws  many  of  its  ideals  as  well  as 
its  vital  impulse  from  sources  nearer  home,  and  the  earlier  settler 
of  the  land  decided  at  the  start  much  of  the  destiny  and  the  educa- 
tional passion  of  the  nation.  They  helped  to  make  education  in 
America  a  firm  and  almost  intuitive  conviction  that  no  child  or  per- 
son who  wants  it,  or  has  for  it  a  desire  and  capacity,  should  be  denied 
the  chance  of  schooling. 

**If  a  boy  in  any  coimtry  village,**  writes  James  Russell  Lowell, 
**  showed  uncommon  parts,  the  clergyman  was  sure  to  hear  of  it. 
He  and  the  Squire  and  the  Doctor,  if  there  was  one,  talked  it  over, 
and  the  boy  was  sure  to  be  helped  onward  to  college;  for  next  to  the 
five  points  of  Galvanism  our  ancestors  believed  in  a  college  education; 
that  is,  in  the  best  education  that  was  to  be  secured.  The  system, 
if  system  it  could  be  called,  was  a  good  one,  a  practical  application 
of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  Ah!  How  the  parents — nay 
the  whole  family — moiled  and  pinched  that  their  boy  might  have 
the  chance  denied  to  them!*' 

The  ideal  of  education,  a  comer  stone  of  the  New  England  com- 
monwealth, has  thus  stood  historically  in  the  United  States  for  in- 
tellectual independence,  as  truly  as  the  constitution  has  signified 
our  political  freedom.  Americans  have  always  believed  in  the 
democracy  of  the  mental  powers.  In  these  early  educational  efforts 
in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  our  forefathers,  "under  such  sullen 
and  averted  stars**  lifted  the  states  out  of  mere  geographical 
pioneering  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  the  intellectual  and  the  abid- 
ing. These  first  educators  with  their  penchant  for  individualism, 
which  has  grown  with  the  nation's  growth,  and  has  made  the  United 
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States  probably  the  most  truly  distinctive  nation  on  earth  as  regards'  '  • 
the  attention  given  to  individual  training,  started  a  school  system, 
if  it  could  be  thus  dignified,  that  never  could  have  eventuated  in  a 
fast  national  cast.  In  the  words  of  Emerson  these  early  educational 
pioneers  believed  in  the  "infinitude  of  the  private  man."  Individ- 
ualism was  the  axis  upon  which  American  education  began  to  turn 
and  it  is  distinctively  prominent  in  the  latest  type  of  institution. 
In  his  first  address  to  the  members  of  the  new  pioneer  class  of  Stan- 
ford the  founder  said: 

"You  are  the  most  important  factor  in  this  university.  It  is 
for  your  benefit  that  Stanford  has  been  established."  We  would 
no  more  expect  to  see  in  America  a  prescribed  or  set  nation-wide 
poUcy  for  training  its  youth  than  we  would  look  to  find  here  a  state 
church.  The  national  bureau  of  education  at  Washington  where 
the  commissioner  of  education,  a  non-political  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, collects  and  analyzes  educational  data  and  statistics,  is  only 
the  advisory  agent  of  the  nation  engaged  in  the  large  task  of  gather- 
ing and  attempting  to  standardize  and  bring  out  unity  from  a  vast 
output  of  modem  method  text-books,  and  subjects  found  in  the 
various  types  of  school  administration  of  the  States.  His  work  is 
not  by  authority  but  by  influence  and  advice  when  asked.  In  Amer- 
ica you  cannot  say  as  it  is  said  in  Germany,  that  if  you  can  find  out 
what  subject  the  pupils  are  studying  in  any  given  school,  you  may 
know  what  every  student  of  the  empire  is  studying  at  that  particular 
hour.  The  American  has  been  as  truly  a  non-conformist  in  his  edu- 
cational ideals  as  in  his  religion,  and  every  state  is  jealous  of  its 
rights  in  this  regards. 

The  educational  leaders  have  stood  for  an  equality  of  opportimity 
everywhere,  in  the  great  state  universities  with  their  free  tuition 
to  all  the  youth  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  little  school  house  of 
the  country,  where  every  boy  and  girl  of  whatever  station  or  na- 
tionality learns  the  three  R's  in  a  single  bare  room  filled  with  wooden 
benches.  The  American  has  suffered  no  hereditary  or  contempor- 
ary executive  authority  over  his  instructional  life,  and  his  nation- 
wide faith  in  the  power  of  education  is  one  of  his  distinctive  traits. 
His  school  has  always  borne  the  words  "free,"  it  has  always  been 
the  school  for  the  individual. 

It  was  in  such  a  spirit  that  our  first  public  schools  were  planted 
on  Dutch,  English  and  Swiss  models  in  1621;  it  was  with  such  free- 
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dem  that  Harvard  College  springing  from  Immanuel  College  at 
Cambridge,  England,  came  into  being  in  1636,  and  the  sign  of  the 
persistency  of  that  liberty-loving  ideal,  rooted  so  early  in  the  soil 
of  New  England,  comes  out  today  in  a  recent  deliverance  of  Presi- 
dent Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard,  as  though  it  had  been  only  yester- 
day, that  it  was  enimciated  by  our  pilgrim  sires. 

America  owes  a  debt  to  her  ancestor  school  teachers  because  of 
the  fact  that  she  stands  today  offering  the  promise  and  right  to  every 
child  in  the  land  to  become  educated,  not  as  a  nation  wills,  but  as 
his  own  inclination  and  aptitude  determine. 

The  ideal  of  education  in  the  United  States  has  thus  evolved  a 
pronounced  practicality,  and  its  slogan  even  from  the  beginning,  is 
"fitting  for  life  work."  Its  aim  is  to  learn  to  apply,  to  do  as  well  as 
to  know.  The  modem  sweep  of  this  ideal  has  carried  virtually  all 
before  it.  It  has  made  America  the  marked  country  of  utilitarian 
education. 

When  a  member  of  the  British  Commission  came  here  some  years 
ago  to  study  our  education,  he  made  special  mention  in  his  report 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  because  he  said,  **it  knits  together 
the  professions  and  labours;  it  makes  the  fine  arts  and  the  anvil  one. " 

There  are  institutions  in  the  United  States,  small  colleges  in 
New  England  as  also  in  the  Middle  West,  high  schools  and  private 
acadamies  moreover  whose  liberally-educated  instructors  are  like 
the  present  Master  of  Winchester  in  England,  who  said  recently 
that  he  was  ** holding  on  to  the  classics  for  dear  life."  There  are  to 
be  found  here  and  there  both  teachers  and  whole  schools  refusing 
to  fall  into  line  with  the  utihty  ideal  of  training  running  so  strong 
throughout  the  coimtry.  Nevertheless,  even  a  casual  foreign  ob- 
server realizes  that  the  education  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  realm  of  the 
contemporary  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  making  fine  arts  and  the  anvil 
one. 

Thus  the  America  of  the  present  has  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  EngUsh  forefathers,  who  took  the  torch  of  learning  as  did  Milton 
and  other  EngUsh  puritans,  from  a  procession  of  men  reaching  to 
Shakespeare,  Beaimiont  and  Fletcher  and  'rare  Ben  Johnson,"  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  vast  near-to-Ufe  scientific  world.  The  man  of 
high  ideals  in  education  today,  must  be  an  investigator,  he  must 
know  how  to  think  for  himself  in  the  realm  of  scientific  research. 
The  ideal  of  the  multifold  types  of  education  is  as  comprehensive 
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as  are  the  enterprises  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
old  Bishop  Comenius,  it  is  to  train  generally  all  who  are  bom  men  for 
all  which  is  human,  (only  he  might  have  added  women  also) .  At  one 
of  our  oldest  universities  where,  in  the  ideal  of  one  of  the  early  edu- 
cators, the  object  was  "to  make  his  soul,"  where  every  boy  was 
supposed  to  take  the  same  studies  in  order  to  claim  at  the  end  of 
his  course  his  A.  B.  degree,  there  was  said  to  be  offered  in  a  recent 
year  but  one  subject,  Bnglish  composition,  required  for  all  students; 
if  a  youth  should  try  all  the  courses  offered  by  this  institution,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  he  would  need  to  Uve  in  college  for  two 
hundred  years. 

The  educational  ideal  has  been  tremendously  popularized  and 
its  former  academic  character  has  changed  through  the  knowledge 
and  application  of  the  natural  sciences  to  a  practical  end.  Actual 
life  is  the  end  and  aim,  and  to  fit  for  life  today  rather  than  life  in 
the  middle  ages.  There  is  a  general  belief  amongst  the  people  that 
the  idea  of  Prof.  Agassiz  that  a  speciality  is  the  back  bone  of  an 
education,  was  a  sane  one.  It  is  the  feeling  that  a  man  becomes 
competently  educated  by  knowing  how  to  do  well  some  one  thing. 

An  educational  policy  that  would  be  popular  in  an  English  insti- 
tution like  Eton  or  Oxford,  would  find  itself  sailing  very  slowly 
against  a  full  stream  of  industrial  modernity  in  America,  and  quite 
against  the  tide  of  pubUc  opinion  which  says:  "You  must  teach  my 
boys  and  girls  something  practical,  something  they  can  use  in  their 
future  vocations;  I  want  'bread  and  butter'  studies  first,  then  if  there 
is  time  they  can  indulge  in  a  bit  of  philosophy  or  language.''  To 
the  American  there  must  be  no  cut-off  between  the  counting  house 
and  the  class  room,  no  drop  ciulain  between  the  family  of  the  home 
and  the  family  of  the  college.    Education  coalesces  in  life. 

A  prominent  weekly  printed  not  long  ago  an  article  on  the  subject 
"Culture  and  Agriculture,"  and  the  plea  is  made  for  culture  not 
in  the  terms  of  the  classics  or  historic  consciousness,  but  in  behalf 
of  the  ordinary  every-day  life : 

"But  my  plea,"  says  the  writer,  "is  for  cultiu-e  in  colleges,  and 
especially  in  agriculture  colleges.  Any  college  has  the  clue  to  the 
way  to  it.  Interest  is  the  beginning — any  interest.  It  has  been 
noticed  often  that  graduate  students  who  loafed  through  their  imder- 
graduate  years,  woke  up  in  the  law  school  or  the  medical  department 
and  worked  with  interest  and  ability.    Why  is  that?    The  answer 
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is  obvious.    They  saw  the  relation  of  law  or  medidne  to  their  life." 

The  American  imiversity  is  indeed  no  restricter  of  persons. 
Ezra  Cornell  sought  to  found  in  Ithaca  an  institution  where  "any 
person  could  find  instruction  in  any  study. "  The  motto  seems  to  be 
more  and  more,  not  favoritism  for  any  study,  but  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  student  applying.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
not  yet  conceived  subjects  related  to  life  that  are  not  today  taught 
somewhere  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Comprehension 
rather  than  limitation  has  been  the  ideal.  The  three  R's  have 
verily  become  a  legion,  and  twenty-five  different  subjects  are  now 
being  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City.  Like  the  ac- 
commodating librarian,  if  he  has  not  got  it  in  stock,  the  educator 
will  hospitably  order  it  by  first  post.  The  story  is  told  of  a  very 
much  up-to-date  college  president  of  ''unappeasable  energy,"  who 
received  a  call  at  his  office  from  a  young  man  who  wished  to  study 
Choctaw,  which  vanishing  language  was  not  in  the  curriculum. 
The  president  is  described  as  sa)nng  with  some  regret,  **I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  no  department  for  the  teaching  of  Choctow  this  morn- 
ing, but  if  you  will  call  around  this  afternoon,  we  will  have  one  organ- 
ized for  you.** 

At  one  of  the  prominent  state  universities  in  the  Middle  West 
twenty  students  were  registered  during  the  last  college  year  in  the 
subject  of  horse  shoeing.  In  a  large  imiversity  of  multitudinous 
departments,  where  the  college  catalogue  is  almost  as  bulky  as  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  I  was  shown  about  the  dairy  department 
where  a  variety  of  work  was  being  carried  on.  A  young  man  lead- 
ing a  small  calf  into  the  stock-judging  lecture  room  attracted  my 
attention ;  unwilling  said  calf  was  undergoing  various  kinds  of  meas- 
urements, and  minute  investigation  by  the  students.  Upon  making 
bold  to  ask  the  imiversity  meaning  of  this  procedure,  I  was  solemnly 
told  in  a  perfect  matter-of-fact  tone  by  the  professor  that  the  student 
was  "doing  original  work  on  the  calf.**  That  this  undergraduate, 
m  fact,  was  writing  his  graduating  thesis  on  the  subject  of  "Calf 
Evolution,*'  and  that  the  youth  who  was  going  to  be  an  expert  dairy- 
man, having  weighed,  measured  and  otherwise  researched  this  calf 
twice  daily  since  the  animal  was  bom,  probably  knew  more  about 
real  calf  nature  than  any  man  who  had  ever  studied  in  this  Depart- 
ment! 

Our  conunon  schools  are  becoming  Garyized,  our  high  schools 
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vocationalized,  and  our  colleges  humanized  after  a  fashion  that  neither 
the  old  nor  new  humanists  would  have  quite  understood.  The  trades 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  learned  professions  and  callings  of 
today.  Applied  science  like  applied  Christianity  has  changed 
the  nation's  needs  and  with  its  changed  requirements  have  come  a 
new  set  of  ideals.  The  professor  is  no  longer  the  dreamy,  spectacled 
Don,  lost  in  his  quiet  and  delightful  studies  and  literary  excellence; 
he  is  today  forming  his  new  twentieth  century  idealism  as  an  expert 
scientific  or  industrial  engineer,  or  a  government-assisting  forester 
or  a  land  expert,  a  practical  mining  specialist,  or  an  engineer  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Schools  and  departments  for  business  administration,  for  journal- 
ism, architecture,  household  and  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
scientific  education  and  a  score  of  specialities  of  which  our  fore- 
fathers in  that  small  Mayflower  company  of  forty-one  in  the  year 
1620,  scarcely  dreamed,  have  arisen  in  the  ever-enlarging  field  of 
modem  knowledge.  These  have  helped  to  alter  not  only  the  method 
but  the  spirit  of  American  educational  ideals. 

Even  the  older  and  the  traditional  subjects  like  law,  theology, 
medicine,  and  the  philosophies,  have  come  under  the  new  scientific 
generaUzing  processes,  and  if  they  have  lost  in  the  realm  of  the 
theoretic,  the  mystical  and  the  literary,  they  have  gained  immensely 
in  the  field  of  the  useful,  the  accm^te,  and  the  inmiediately  servicea- 
ble. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  in  this  transfer  from  the  deductive 
to  the  inductive  methods  of  education,  we  have  become  more  and 
not  less  ideal,  that  research  and  scientific  investigations  of  the  lab- 
oratory, the  field  and  the  counting  house,  are  often  *'with  no  ulterior 
practical  purpose."  We  are  told  that  the  vast  number  of  expert 
teachers  of  the  new  learning,  who  are  spending  laborious  days  and 
nights  in  devoted  experimentation,  with  thought  of  nought  save 
their  interest  in  new  discovery,  are  helping  to  level  and  idealize  the 
whole  lump  of  modem  scientific  learning.  We  are  told  there  is  as 
much  real  idealism  in  the  effort  to  make  a  perfect  cow  as  in  creating 
a  winged  Mercury.  It  is  in  any  case  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  influences,  this  new  scientific  idealism,  that  is  to  be  noted 
on  the  educational  horizon  in  any  part  of  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  Its  influence  has  long  since  left  America  to  sweep  by  the  power 
of  its  example  around  the  entire  earth,  and  the  Egyptian  govem- 
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ment  students  surveying  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  young  Bast 
Indian  agriculturists  carrying  out  the  principles  of  knowledge  and 
method  learned  in  our  state  universities,  as  well  as  the  Par  Eastern 
youth  in  China  especially  who  are  carrying  back  the  models  of 
our  scientific  training  for  their  new  systems  of  education,  have  aU 
felt  the  wave  of  this  practical  pulsation. 

But  with  all  our  successes  in  the  education  that  fits  the  hand  to 
the  work  of  the  moment,  there  have  come  insidious  dangers  in  the 
realm  of  the  student's  ideas  of  mental  and  spiritual  progress.  He 
has  gained  much  over  his  forefathers  in  the  machinery  of  effective 
educational  action;  he  has  lost  something  in  the  region  of  his  soul. 

Educational  ideahsm,  like  all  other  things  in  the  higher  realm  of 
men's  thinking,  ding  about  personalities  quite  as  truly  as  they 
associate  themselves  with  principles,  and  in  the  school  realm  it  is 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  that  marks  the  ttuning  point  in  all 
education.  In  one  of  the  Hindu  sacred  books  it  is  asked/' Who  are 
the  keepers  of  the  city?"  the  answer  comes, "The  teachers."  The 
cross  roads  of  school  existence  is  at  a  point  where  education  that 
traiiis  the  youth  for  making  a  living  joins  with  the  path  that  trains 
the  student  for  making  a  life.  There  is  a  difference  between  great- 
ness in  engineering  and  greatness  that  is  of  the  mind,  the  character 
and  the  spirit.  True  education  comes  from  within  out — not  vice- 
versa.  Education  should  have  an  ideal  and  a  system  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  and  skillful  artisans;  it  should  not  forget  its  ideals 
and  its  system  for  the  development  of  the  individual  as  a  man. 

The  educators  of  America  are  already  realizing  that  their  task  is 
only  half  done  when  they  have  vocationalized  their  system,  it  now 
must  be  spiritualized.  The  school  must  be  the  temple  of  the  spirit 
or  its  books,  its  useful  curricula  and  highly  developed  play,  jangle 
hopelessly  in  a  confused  utilitarian  imiverse.  Every  child  cometh. 
from  afar.  He  brings  with  him  the  infinitude  of  possibilities  in  the 
realm  of  fellowship,  reverence,  imitation,  purity  and  the  ro- 
mance of  youth.  Pitiful  is  the  teacher  who  forgets  spiritual  cultiu-e 
and  who  leaves  that  ministry  to  the  clergyman.  He  has  lost  his 
main  chance  at  changing  life,  who  fails  to  remember  the  individual 
in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  faculty  that  makes  or  mars  the  university 
and  Dr.  Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  was  right  when  he  said  for  his 
institution  **men,  not  buildings."  The  teacher  who  has  not  be- 
come internally  conscious  of  the  deeper  needs  of  the  student  as  a 
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human  being,  fails  even  when  he  seems  to  succeed,  and  his  pupils 
will  bear  the  mark  of  his  incompetency. 


From  the  Other  Side  of  the  Globe 

Educational  Foundations 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  magazine  Educational  Foundations  comes  to  me  monthly 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  it  arrive  so  punctually.  This 
periodical  is  **rich"  in  material.  Though  I  have  only  had  the 
privilege  of  having  received  three  numbers  I  must  say  that  it  is 
the  best  educational  paper  I  have  had. 

As  you  well  know  this  paper  is  addressed  to  Shanghai.  But 
my  residence  is  in  the  interior  of  China  at  Sianfu,  Shensi.  This 
is  the  capital  of  Shensi  Province  and  is  a  wealthy  dty.  The  pop- 
ulation is  reckoned  to  be  about  eight  hundred  thousand.  And  the 
dty  with  its  surrotmding  suburbs  is  rich  in  historical  interest.  But 
this  is  not  what  I  wish  to  say. 

In  the  April  number,  page  499,  I  noticed  a  book  entitled  *'The 
General  Education  Board."  Would  you  kindly  get  this  book  for 
me  and  send  to  my  address  at  Sianfu.  Perhaps  a  person  isolated 
from  dvilization  is  not  much  taken  notice  of,  but  I  generally  keep 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world  by  reading  papers,  and  imiversal 
magazines.  If  there  is  any  charge  for  the  above  book  please  let 
me  know  the  amotmt  and  I  shall  remit  immediatdy  upon  delivery. 
Also,  if  you  have  any  catalogue  or  list  of  good  educational  books  I 
should  like  to  possess  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Herman  Swenson. 


On  the  Teaching  of  Literature 

By  A.  B.  Meredith 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  Jersey 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  truth  underlying  literature,  and  one  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  its  teachers,  is  that  literature  is  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  should  not  therefore  be  presented  as  a  fact  study. 
In  other  words,  literature  deals  with  truths  artistically  expressed, 
rather  than  with  facts  plainly  stated.  Its  appeal  is  pre-eminently 
to  the  emotions,  and  like  the  kindred  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
it  should  be  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight,  quicken 
the  imagination,  furnish  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  life,  and  to 
provide  an  avenue  of  escape  from  its  stem  realities. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  emotion  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  characteristic  element  of  literature  in  its  most  rep- 
resentative forms,  other  factors,  such  as  imagination,  thought,  and 
beauty  of  form,  enter  into  it  in  varying  degrees.  These  elements 
we  may  study  separately,  but  the  total  impression  of  a  work  of 
literature  is  always  a  composite  of  all  four,  and  no  one  element  can 
be  fully  appreciated  without  recognizing  the  concurrent  influence  of 
the  other  three. 

Since  literature  deals  so  vitally  with  Ufe  and  its  meaning,  mani- 
festly the  two  important  elements  in  the  interpretative  process  are: 
(i)  the  teacher  and  (2)  the  character  of  the  selections  chosen  for 
study.  The  teacher  must  be  broad  in  his  sympathies ;  he  must  have 
read  widely  and  critically;  his  insight  into  life  must  be  deep;  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be  keen  and  discriminating;  he 
must  have  a  sense  of  humor,  and  his  own  emotional  nature  must, 
above  all,  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  emotional  quality  of  the  selec- 
tion chosen.  Only  as  a  teacher  has  himself  drawn  life  from  Uter- 
ature,  can  he  communicate  its  Hfe  to  his  pupils. 

Further,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  teacher  must  have  the  desire 

and  skill  successfully  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  interests  of 

adolescents  and  to  the  stage  of  advancement  at  which  he  finds  his 

pupils,  rather  than  to  pitch  his  demands  upon  the  dass  in  accord- 
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ance  with  some  ideal  standard  which,  though  theoretically  attain- 
able, is  not  in  keeping  with  actual  classroom  possibilities. 

Whenever  possible,  this  will  mean  dividing  the  dass,  particularly 
the  entering  class,  into  sections,  upon  the  basis  of  previous  prepara- 
tion and  present  differences  in  taste  and  capacity. 

As  to  the  selections  chosen  for  reading,  these  should  be  clean  in 
tone,  within  the  comprehension  of  the  high-school  pupU,  of  reason- 
able interest  and  of  real  literary  merit.  There  should  also  be  a 
considerable  variety,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  order  to  meet 
the  var3ring  needs  of  successive  classes,  and  also  the  varying  degree 
of  preparation  within  any  one  dass.  All  choices,  however,  should 
be  based  upon  thdr  power  to  appeal  to  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

In  general,  short  sdections  should  come  before  long  ones,  and 
experience  has  taught  that  in  the  fibrst  two  years  those  books  that 
give  a  vivid  and  dramatic  portrayal  of  human  life  are  most  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed. 

Such  novels  as  Scott's  **Ivanhoe"  and  Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  such  poems  as  Homer's  "Odyssey,"  Scott's  "Marmion," 
Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Andent  Rome,"  and  the  Old  English  Ballads, 
such  plays  as  Shakespeare's  "Jidius  Caesar," — all  these  are  illus- 
trative of  this  type  of  selection.  In  the  third  and  foiulh  years  the 
sdections  should  be  more  aesthetic  in  their  character,  and  life 
through  them  will  be  presented  more  subtly  and  in  more  complexity. 
Among  this  latter  class,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  stand  pre-eminent. 

Experience  has  also  taught  that  selections  in  which  the  narrative 
and  descriptive  elements  enter  in  marked  degree,  are  best  treated 
somewhat  intensivdy  in  the  first  two  years  of  school,  expository 
and  argumentative  writings  being  reserved  for  later  study.  An 
added  reason  for  this  order  is  that  during  the  same  period  the  cor- 
responding types  of  discourse  are  treated  on  the  constructive  side 
of  English  work  (composition)  and  these  literary  forms  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  suggestions  as  to  style  and  sequence  of  thought. 

To  have  the  teaching  of  literature  really  effective,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  classics  studied  in  school  should  lead  to  ftuiher  reading 
of  the  same  sort  in  after  life  and  ftunish  an  open  sesame  to  the 
entire  fidd  of  literature.  These  same  classics  should  also  serve  as 
"touchstones"  in  estimating  the  worth  of  contemporary  cultural 
influences,  such  as  are  presented  in  current  fiction,  in  the  maga- 
zines, the  literary  reviews  and  the  drama.    These  latter  agendes 
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should  have  a  larger  and  more  important  part  in  the  scheme  of 
English  instruction  than  has  heretofore  been  allotted  to  them. 
Each  year  should  see  contemporary  literature  critically  handled  in 
the  classroom,  and  comparative  merits  and  Uterary  values  pointed 
out.  Pupils  should  be  allowed  some  part  in  the  choice  of  maga- 
zines and  papers  to  be  considered,  in  order  that  their  untrained 
tastes  may  undergo  gradual  refinement. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  appreciation  of  literature,  a  pupil 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  thoughts  expressed  upon  the  printed 
page.  Notwithstanding  his  training  in  the  elementary  grades,  the 
average  pupil  entering  the  high  school  needs  additional  drill  in 
thought  getting,  or  reading. 

By  reading  is  meant  the  intellectual  grasp  a  pupil  gets  of  what 
the  writer  says.  This  process  involves  the  putting  of  oneself  in 
the  writer's  place  and  seeing  the  subject  as  he  sees  it.  It  also  in- 
volves an  ability  and  a  willingness  to  get  the  author's  point  of  view. 
The  second  stage  in  reading,  that  of  criticism  and  comparison  with 
one's  own  point  of  view  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion is  developed  later.  It  is  the  first  part  of  the  process  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Too  often,  however,  after  reading  a  paragraph,  a  pupil  has  but  a 
hazy  general  idea,  either  because  he  fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
each  sentence,  or  because  he  is  unable  to  combine  the  thoughts  in 
the  sentences  into  a  larger  whole,  and  grasp  their  relation  to  the 
main  topic'  Much  training  and  practice  are  necessary  before  a 
pupil  can  easily  follow  a  train  of  thought  from  sentence  to  sen- 
tence, and  comprehend  the  paragraph,  essay  or  story  as  a  whole. 

Concerning  the  importance  of  reading,  Lowell  says: 

''Reading  is  the  key  which  admits  us  to  the  whole  world  of 
thought  and  fancy  and  imagination,  to  the  company  of  saint  and 
sage,  of  the  wisest  and  wittiest  at  their  wisest  and  wittiest  mo- 
ments. It  enables  us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes,  to  hear  with  the 
finest  ears,  and  to  Usten  to  the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time." 

The  ability  to  read  understandingly,  then,  is  an  accomplishment 
worthy  of  the  most  persistent  effort  and  drill. 

For  the  development  of  skill  in  thought  getting,  simple  selec- 
tions should  be  chosen  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  the  emotional 
element;  for  example,  a  page  from  the  science  text,  or  a  paragraph 
from  history,  a  portion  of  an  address,  or  an  editorial  abstract  from 
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a  daily  paper,  or  a  theorem  in  geometry.  The  extract  should  then, 
be  given  critical  study,  in  order  to  get  at  its  full  significance.  The 
reading  should  in  general  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  done 
by  a  lawyer  working  up  his  case,  by  a  mechanic  studying  his  di* 
rections  for  operating  a  machine,  or  by  a  cook  following  a  recipe. 
The  problem  is  to  master  the  language  and  to  "husk  the  thought, "^ 
or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  exactly  what  the  writer  meant* 

It  is  through  such  reading  that  the  pupil  gains  power  to  interpret 
the  printed  page  and  to  master  books.  He  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  reading  in  this  limited  sense  is  studying^ 
literature.  It  is  not.  It  is  merely  the  first  step  toward  appreciative 
and  pleasiu^ble  reading.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  way 
to  teach  a  pupil  to  understand  the  expressed  thoughts  of  others  is 
to  have  him  understand  the  units  of  that  expression,  the  word,  the 
sentence,  and  the  paragraph.  Hence,  it  is  with  these  selections  in 
which  the  thought  element  predominates  that  the  principles  of 
grammar  may  best  be  illustrated.  The  pupil  should  be  trained  to 
note  the  form  in  which  the  principal  statement  is  expressed,  and  the 
way  in  which  its  meaning  is  modified  by  the  various  subordinate 
elements.  He  should  see  the  thought  gradually  qualified  and  re- 
lated to  the  larger  thought  of  the  paragraph.  He  should  be  helped 
to  notice  the  significance  of  pimctuation  in  its  function  of  helping 
to  make  the  expression  of  the  thought  clear  and  forceful.  The 
meaning  of  words,  allusions,  etc.,  must  be  clearly  understood.  The 
intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary  and  the  usual  books  of  reference 
should,  therefore,  be  taught  diuing  the  early  years  of  the  high  school 
course. 

Whenever  the  history  or  origin  of  a  word  is  helpful  for  a  better 
understanding  of  its  meaning,  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to 
observe  in  the  dictionary  the  derivation  of  words  as  he  looks  for 
their  meaning.  Extensive  drill  of  this  sort  is  recommended  in  a 
narrow  and  special  field  of  reading,  wherein  knowledge  is  the  chief 
end.  The  practice  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enlarging  a 
pupil's  vocabulary. 

Teachers  are  warned,  however,  against  the  danger  of  over- 
emphasizing the  ''Looking  up**  habit  when  studying  literature.  Im- 
portant as  it  is  that  a  pupil's  vocabulary  should  grow,  and  that  he 
should  overcome  shiftless  reading  habits,  many  things  may  well  go 
unchallenged,  particularly  in  the  earlier  years,  lest  interest  be  dead- 
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ened.  While  one  teacher  may  save  himself  labor  by  malHng  the 
study  of  literature  anal3rtical,  and  largely  a  problem  of  looking  up 
references,  another  teacher  may  so  over-estimate  the  value  of  class 
enthusiasm  as  to  create  a  habit  of  guessing  at  everything. 

The  amotmt  and  character  of  this  formal  drill  in  each  assignment 
should  be  carefully  determined  by  the  teacher  in  his  preparation  for 
the  day's  recitation.  The  instructor  must  be  again  warned  to  be 
constantly  on  his  guard  lest  the  reading  lesson  (in  literature)  be 
merely  a  drill  in  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  for  nothing 
lolls  a  pupil's  interest  in  reading  more  than  too  much  anal3rtical 
drill  upon  grammatical  and  rhetorical  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  exercises  of  this  character  are  Umited 
to  content  material  as  distinguished  from  that  of  marked  emotional 
interest,  and  when  they  are  skilfully  handled,  the  careful  analysis 
of  thought  will  develop  habits  of  critical  reading  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  when  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  literature. 

Ttuning  now  to  the  second  dass  of  reading,  that  which  may  be 
regarded  more  strictly  as  Uterature  and  which  includes  the  poem, 
the  story,  the  essay,  and  the  drama,  we  find  that  different  methods 
of  study  should  be  pursued.  The  emotional  and  imaginative  ele- 
ments predominate  in  this  type  of  reading  and  the  immediate  aim 
is  to  give  pleasure  and  to  set  ethical  standards. 

As  an  outcome  of  intensive  and  anal3rtical  study  in  which  the 
appeal  has  been  made  to  his  understanding,  the  pupil  will  have 
acquired  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  analysis  which  should 
now  serve  as  keys  to  unlock  the  emotional  pleasures  of  Uterature. 
It  is,  however,  exceedingly  important  that  the  plan  of  work  be  kept 
simple  and  definite.  Too  often  the  study  of  Uterature  becomes  a 
burden  to  teachet:  and  pupil,  because  the  work  attempted  is  too 
difficult  for  immature  minds,  or  because  the  pupil  fails  to  see  what 
is  expected  of  him,  or  finally,  the  selection  may  be  chosen  without 
r^ard  to  his  particular  liking.  He  does  not  fully  tmderstand  how 
to  study.  When  preparing  a  lesson  he  really  needs  a  teacher  quite 
as  much  as  he  needs  a  teacher  at  the  time  of  recitation. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Class  for  a  Literature  Lesson 

The  effectiveness  of  Uterary  study  may  be  marred  by  approach- 
ing a  masterpiece  too  abruptly,  or  by  failing  to  place  emphasis  where 
it  belongs.    At  the  bq;inning  of  the  first  year,  and  probably  through- 
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out  the  first  two  years,  in  assigning  the  lessons  in  literattu-e,  the 
teacher  should  indicate  clearly  to  the  class  what  they  are  to  do,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  how  they  are  to  do  it.  Failure  of  the  pupils  to 
understand  clearly  what  is  desired  of  them  is  the  cause  of  many  a 
poorly-prepared  recitation  in  English.  When  dealing  with  ob- 
jective literature,  as  narration,  exposition  or  argumentation,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  upon  the  blackboard  or  have  prepared  upon  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  a  list  of  questions  and  suggestions  based  upon  the 
assignment,  so  that  the  pupils  may  have  a  number  of  definite  points 
to  consider  in  preparing  the  lesson.  The  attention  of  the  pupils 
should  be  directed  to  those  elements  that  give  the  selection  value  as 
literature — subject  matter,  its  vividness  in  interpreting  life,  logical 
structure,  literary  form  and  style,  add  but  slightly  to  the  incidental 
matters  of  mythological  and  historical  allusion  and  the  like.  A 
danger  consists  in  treating  these  latter  elements  with  too  great  de- 
tail and  as  so  much  additional  matter  to  be  learned  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  called  for  in  an  examination. 

Again,  when  studying  purely  subjective  literattu^,  as  for  example, 
lyric  poetry,  the  preparatory  steps  should  consist  in  leading  the 
pupils  to  recall  or  recombine  their  own  experiences  in  such  a  way 
as  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  experiences  of  the  poet. 
As  additional  helps  the  teacher  should  make  use  of  photographs 
of  persons  and  places,  biographical  incidents  relating  to  the  poet, 
and  any  material  which  will  add  to  the  vividness  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poem  was  written.  Unless  the  poet's  experiences, 
and  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  them  can  in  some  way  be 
brought  out  and  made  vivid,  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  study 
the  poem.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  should  attempt  to  build 
up  out  of  the  pupil's  own  life  experiences  a  background  of  thought 
and  emotion  upon  which  to  project  the  poet's  images  and  experi- 
ences. The  method  involves  personal  tact,  skilful  and  suggestive 
questioning,  and  carefully  elicited  reminiscence.  But  above  all 
there  should  exist  the  condition,  wherein  the  harmony  existing 
between  the  teacher  and  the  author's  thought  and  emotions  may 
become  contagious  among  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  is  striving  to  kindle  in  his  pupils  an  appreciation  of 
the  power  and  beauty  of  a  great  poem.  His  aim  is  the  development 
of  appreciation  and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  methods  of  study  are  the 
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results  of  successful  classroom  experience  and  are  given  in  the  hope 
that  teachers  of  limited  experience  may  find  in  them  something 
of  immediate  value.  It  would  be  tmwise  to  attempt  to  indicate 
which  plan  of  procedure  should  predominate  at  any  given  point 
in  the  course.  Throughout  the  four  years  each  one  may  find  a 
place,  depending  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  class,  the  kind  of  se- 
lection to  be  read,  and  the  time  at  a  teacher's  command. 

Reading  Aloud 

The  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  studying  a  classic,  yet 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is 
to  have  the  selection  read  aloud,  the  voice  interpreting  the  author's 
thought  and  emotion.  To  be  profitable,  such  reading  must,  of  course,, 
be  intelligent  reading.  Merely  articulating  the  words  is  not  enough. 
The  pupil  must  make  not  only  intellectual  effort  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing, and  make  its  full  sense  clear  to  the  listener,  but  also  an  emo- 
tional effort  to  catch  and  reproduce  the  author's  feeling.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  if  we  expect  boys  and  girls  to  read  expressively  and 
with  understanding,  three  conditions  must  be  met:  (i)  there  must 
be  careful  choice  of  material,  (2)  pupils  must  be  shown  by  example 
and  precept  how  to  read,  and  (3)  pupils  must  have  studied  the 
selection  in  order  to  be  able  to  criticise  the  rendering. 

Professor  Hiram  Corson  suggests  in  his  book  **The  Voice  and 
Spiritual  Culture,"  that  examinations  in  literature,  particularly 
poetry,  should  be  tests  in  appreciative  reading  rather  than  questions 
on  the  details  of  a  poem.  Examinations  as  to  facts  only  are  not 
tests  of  the  pupil's  literary  capacity  or  of  his  susceptibility  to  the 
poem  as  a  poem.  Schools  may  gain  considerable  pleasure  and 
profit  in  the  employment  from  time  to  time  of  a  professional  reader, 
whose  interpretation  of  literary  masterpieces  will  supplement  and 
reinforce  the  class  work  of  the  regular  English  teacher.  If  neces- 
sary several  schools  may  combine  to  share  the  expense. 

Talking  about  a  Selection 

The  simple  question  and  answer  method  is  as  good  as  it  is  ancient, 
provided  the  questions  are  asked  not  for  the  purpose  of  exposing 
ignorance  but  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  induce  the  pupils  to 
exercise  judgment  and  taste.  Questions  and  answers  may  grad- 
ually give  place,  as  the  course  progresses,  to  free,  informal  discus- 
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sion.  The  teacher  retiring  by  degrees  in  the  last  year  becomes 
little  more  than  a  listener,  directing  without  seeming  to  do  so,  the 
dass  assuming  the  nature  of  a  club.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
are  obvious.  Sentimentality,  the  bane  of  English  study,  will  not 
flourish  tmder  it.  The  pupils  themselves  determine  what  is  within 
range.  Through  general  co-operation,  attention  being  focused  on 
the  same  point,  and  free  expression  being  given  to  ideas,  more  is 
brought  to  light  than  by  a  dialogue  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
Above  all,  experience  proves  that  through  general  discussion  interest 
is  created.  The  interchange  of  views  may  have  to  do  with  the 
truth  of  the  selection  or  with  its  art;  it  may  involve  a  comparison  of 
two  classics.  It  may  at  times  take  the  form  of  a  debate  or  an  oral 
or  written  report,  submitted  by  some  member  of  the  dass,  or  some- 
times there  may  be  the  presentation  of  a  formal  dass  program 
occupying  an  entire  redtation  period. 

Teachers  must  constantly  be  on  their  guard  lest  a  redtation  of 
this  type  d^enerate  into  an  aimless,  rambling  and  disconnected 
discussion  which  may  be  interesting,  but  which  does  not  crystallize 
as  a  definite  condusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  To  cotmteract 
this  tendency,  let  the  teacher,  before  the  redtation,  formulate  a 
backbone  of  five  or  six  thought-producing  questions  with  definite 
relation  to  the  points  to  be  brought  out,  then  let  there  be  a  general 
discussion  of  these  points. 


Memorizing  *  ^^-i^S 

This  should  not  be  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  the 
memory  to  be  exact,  though  such  a  motive  is  worthy,  but  with  a 
view  to  storing  the  mind  with  choice  passages  which  may  serve 
to  extend  the  author's  influence  indefinitdy.  The  passages  of  this 
character  will  aid  in  the  enrichment  of  a  pupil's  vocabulary  and 
aid  in  his  appredation  of  form.  There  is  also  a  strong  ethical  value 
in  passages  which  are  particularly  melodious  and  dramatic  in  quality. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  there  should  be  more  memorizing 
of  choice  sdections  both  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  study  of  liter- 
attu'e.  Selections  such  as  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  por- 
tions of  his  Second  Inaugtu-al;  St.  Paul's  Tribute  to  Love;  Words- 
worth's Ode  to  Duty  and  many  more  sdections  which  seem  the  per- 
fect expression  of  a  great  thought  should  be  a  part  of  the  literary 
possession  of  every  pupil  in  the  high  school. 

The  pupils  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their  own 
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selections  and  thus  show  their  tndividtiality,  for  what  appeals  to 
one  may  not  appeal  to  another.  In  four  years'  time  a  teacher  should 
be  able  to  note  on  the  part  of  pupils  a  growth  in  their  keenness  of 
discrimination  and  in  their  capacity  for  appreciation,  as  shown 
in  the  passages  chosen  for  memorizing.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  in  youth  the  memory  is  tenacious  and  quotations  learned  then 
are  usually  remembered.  Lines  which  appeal  but  slightly  to  the 
pupil  now  may  reveal  their  full  beauty  and  force  of  meaning  in 
coming  years. 

Reproducing  in  One's  Own  Language 

This,  either  oral  or  written,  is  a  simple  retelling  of  what  the 
author  says.  Exercises  of  this  character  are  of  value  when  applied 
to  the  appropriate  kind  of  literature,  such  as  exposition  or  argumen- 
tation, since  they  train  the  mind  to  discover  logical  sequences  and 
to  separate  the  vital  from  the  less  important.  In  such  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  author's  thought  the  pupil,  while  using  some  of  the  author's 
terms  and  idioms,  still  makes  combinations  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  thereby  gives  evidence  that  he  has  caught  the  author's  meaning. 

The  Library 

The  school  should  prepare  the  pupils  in  a  practical  way  to  use 
the  library.  The  libraries  should  have  reading  lists  of  books  for 
school  use;  written  lists  of  new  books  as  received;  lists  of  books 
appropriate  to  any  particular  event.  These  lists  should  be  posted 
in  the  schoolroom.  Teachers  should  take  classes  to  the  library, 
give  them  lessons  with  regard  to  the  card  catalogues,  show  them 
how  to  find  the  books  on  the  shelves,  how  to  use  bound  magazines. 
Give  pupils  topics  to  investigate  that  they  may  know  how  to  use 
a  library  for  research  work.  In  later  years  they  will  then  know  how 
to  use  a  library  intelligently  without  asking  library  assistants  to 
guide  them  in  every  step. 

See  that  the  pupils  know  the  difference  between  a  table  of  con- 
tents and  an  index,  that  they  know  what  a  concordance  is,  that 
they  know  that  a  dictionary  has  many  other  uses  besides  that  of 
supplying  definitions.  If  a  pupil  gets  some  information  from  a 
book,  see  that  he  can  give  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  book.  It  is  a  conmion  experience  to  find  a  student  incapable  of 
naming  the  authority  he  thus  blindly  quotes. 
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We  can  stimulate  our  pupils  to  use  the  library  by  calling  for  re- 
ports from  different  authors.  History  offers  incentives  for  this  kind 
of  work.  The  pupil  should  know  how  to  investigate  a  subject  in  the 
library;  what  books  are  likely  to  answer  his  questions;  where  to 
look  for  aid  in  his  selected  books.  The  untrained  worker  loses 
himself  and  finds  nothing. 


The  Teacher's  Summer 

Oh,   sea,  thou  rapturous,   rolling  symphony, 
Oh,    pines,   rich   slakers   of   the   beauty- thirst; 
Oh,  wind  and  earth  and  heavens  over  me. 
Oh,  blessed  stillness  after  sounds  accurst. 
What  oil  of  quiet,  what  wine  of  inspiration 
Binds   now  my   raveled   brain,   my   spirit   worn! 
What    mounting    pulses    grip    with    exultation 
My  jaded  heart;  my  body  is  reborn. 
My  mind  reviews  the  world  afresh,  my  eyes 
Look  far  unseeing,  back,  within  and  on; 
Leisure   and    solitude,    those   luxuries, 
Sptu"  me  to  paths  and  labors  of  my  own. 

No  Siunmer  school,  no  crowded  class,  no  train 
Of   wise   professors    with    insistent    themes. 
Can   bring   me   to   the   little  ones  again. 
As  do  my  books,  my  mountains,  and  my  dreams. 
What  do  they  teach  in  all  the  tedious  day? 
I've  learned  to  be  a  child  again  and  play. 

— Mable  Pearson  in  New  York  Times 


Japan's  New  Policy 

By  Dr.  K.  Ichiki  (Minister  of  Education) 

THE  remarkable  progress  Japan  has  made  since  the  opening 
of  the  cotmtry  to  foreign  intercourse  is  due  to  the  national 
policy  mapped  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  and  ever  since 
followed.  The  policy  is  to  obtain  knowledge  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  progress  of  the  country.  This 
policy  has  produced  remarkably  good  results. 

Now  that  Japan  is  about  to  enter  a  new  epoch  in  her  progress 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  whether  the  old  policy  is.  to  be  dis- 
carded in  favor  of  a  new  one.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  were  r^;arded  by 
foreigners  as,  in  common  with  other  Asiastics,  an  inferior  people,  and 
the  world  was  watching  with  great  interest  how  far  Japan  would  be 
able  to  succeed  in  her  endeavotu*  to  master  Western  civilization. 
In  short,  Japan  was  regarded  somewhat  as  a  precocious  child  strug- 
gling to  understand  the  working  of  a  complicated  toy.  At  this 
time  Japanese  who  went  to  Europe  were  given  every  convenience 
and  facility  in  their  tours  of  inspection  and  nothing  was  withheld 
from  tiieir  knowledge.  Now,  however,  a  complete  change  has 
come  over  the  attitude  of  Eiu"ope  and  America  toward  Japan.  Japan 
is  now  regarded  by  the  civilized  coimtries  of  the  world  as  a  formid- 
able rival,  and  efforts  are  made  to  conceal  everything.  Possibly 
such  an  attitude  may  be  justifiable  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign 
countries,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  Japan  to  alter  her  course  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

Eastern 'and  Western  Civilization 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  made  great  strides  in  her  knowledge  of 
Western  science,  but  all  fair-minded  Japanese  will  readily  admit  that 
in  many  respects  Japan  lags  behind  the  civilized  coimtries  of  the 
West.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  has  made  the  obtain- 
ing of  newer  knowledge  from  the  West  through  books  and  other 
pubUcations  rather  difficult  for  Japan.     Probably  this  may  be  an 
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excellent  opportunity  for  Japan  to  discard  to  a  lai^  extent  the 
policy  of  imitating  the  West  and  try  to  evolve  a  civilization  of  her 
own.  As  far  as  material  civilization  is  concerned,  its  benefits  may 
be  said  to  be  conmion  to  all  the  world,  but  when  inquiries  are  ex- 
tended to  the  spiritual  side  a  great  difference  will  be  discovered  in 
the  customs  and  characteristics  of  the  people  of  various  cotmtries. 
It  is  quite  possible  on  this  head  that  what  suits  a  £tux>pean  country 
may  not  suit  Japan,  and  that  what  is  easy  to  understand  for  foreigners 
may  not  be  intelligible  to  the  Japanese.  Intricate  shades  of  senti- 
ment nurtured  by  centtuies  of  tradition  can  hardly  be  tmderstood 
through  the  study  of  books.  Nor  is  it  necessary  Japan  should  imi- 
tate the  West  in  everjrthing.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  there 
has  been  an  unmistakable  tendency  from  the  outset  of  Japan's 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world  for  the  Japanese  to  swallow  whole- 
sale the  spiritual  civilization  of  the  West.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  tendency  should  have  caused  a  reaction  a  decade  or  two  later  and 
brought  into  existence  a  movement  that  is  known  as  Kokusui-hoson, 
or  the  preservation  of  national  characteristics.  A  discriminate 
preservation  of  Japanese  national  characteristics  is  certainly  much 
better  than  indiscriminate  adoption  of  foreign  wa3rs  and  customs 
that  do  not  suit  Japan.  But  the  mere  preservation  of  national  char- 
acteristics will  not  greatly  conduce  towards  assisting  the  progress 
of  the  world's  civilization,  and  therefore  it  is  preferable  that  Japan 
should  go  a  step  ftuther  and  endeavom*  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind  by  means  of  Japanese  culture.  The  real  cause  of  Japan's 
progress  dining  the  comparatively  short  period  since  the  opening  of 
the  country  must  be  the  vital  strength  that  Japan  gathered  during 
the  centtuies  of  her  civilization.  Japan  has  now  reached  a  stage 
in  her  progress  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  new  path  in  her  on- 
ward course  by  a  judicious  blending  of  the  civilization  of  the  East 
and  West.    And  this  is  what  is  required  of  Japan  today. 


The  Rural  Mother 

By   Elizabeth   Cooper 

Herein  is  presented  a  graphic  description  of  the  burdensome  lot  of 
the  rural  mother,  with  an  unsparing  criticism  of  the  American  farmer 
and  the  country  teacher.  May  those  who  read,  ponder  well  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  so  fearlessly  yet  so  feelingly  given  by  the  author. — Ed. 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  sent  out  fifty-five 
thousand  letters  to  the  women  of  the  rural  commtmities  of 
America  asking  them  to  give  their  opinion  regarding  the  means  that 
would  be  the  most  efficacious  in  helping  them  solve  their  social 
problem. 

From  the  answers  received  a  thinking  person  can  draw  but  one 
conclusion.    First,  asphyxiate  the  husbands. 

These  letters  are  written  from  out  the  depths,  and  one  ^ees 
behind  them  the  tragedy  of  the  writers  who  show  tmconsdously 
the  barrenness  of  their  Uves,  their  endless  round  of  unappreciated 
work,  their  blasted  hopes,  their  unsatisfied  longings  and  at  last 
the  despair  leading  to  the  acquiescent  acceptance  of  their  fate. 

One  woman  wrote  that  she  had  not  been  away  from  the  farm 
for  fourteen  years;  she  was  "too  busy";  another  said  she  had  not 
been  to  town  for  five  years;  several  had  not  left  their  homes  for 
one  or  two  years.  In  the  winters  the  roads  were  too  bad  to  take 
"mother"  visiting,  and  in  the  summer  the  horses  were  too  busy, 
or  there  was  too  much  work  in  the  house  and  garden  to  allow  the 
housewife  to  take  a  day's  vacation. 

The  husband  in  these  rural  districts  receives  his  social  stimulus 
from  his  fortnightly  trips  to  the  near-by  town  where  he  does  his 
trading,  or  if  he  sees  a  neighbor  passing  by,  he  stops  him  in  the 
road,  and  leaning  on  the  wagon  wheel  they  have  a  friendly  chat, 
discussing  the  crops,  politics,  the  price  of  grain,  the  neighborhood 
gossip,  and  when  finally  neighbor  moves  slowly  on,  the  farmer  wan- 
ders back  to  his  work,  refreshed  by  the  exchange  of  ideas.  But 
Motherl  It  would  not  be  seemly  for  her  to  come  to  the  road  and 
join  in  the  conversation;  she  occasionally  glances  out  of  the  kitchen 
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door  at  the  pair  as  she  wipes  the  dinner  dishes,  and  when  her  hus- 
band returns  to  the  house,  perhaps  by  skilful  questioning  she  may 
gather  a  few  crumbs  of  neighborhood  news.  But  the  average  farmer 
is  not  what  you  would  call  loquacious  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  a  true  helpmate  to  her  husband.  Without 
her  he  could  not  succeed.  She  lives  the  life  of  the  bee,  thinking  only 
of  the  good  of  the  hive,  not  of  herself. 

I  have  been  spending  my  summers  for  the  past  seven  years  in 
the  hills  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  district  peopled  by  American  farmers. 
Across  the  road  from  otu*  bungalow  is  a  family  whose  life  t3rpifies 
the  life  of  the  average  fanner  here.  The  wife  rises  at  five-thirty 
and  prepares  breakfast  for  her  large  family.  After  breakfast  the 
milk  is  strained  and  put  into  the  cellar,  the  dishes  are  washed,  the 
diildren  dressed  for  school,  and  their  dinner  pails  filled. 

When  the  noisy  brood  have  departed  for  the  scfaoolhouse  two 
miles  away,  beds  must  be  made,  and  they  are  the  old-fashioned  kind 
with  straw  "ticks"  and  feather  beds,  which  makes  the  task  no 
easy  one;  then  floors  are  swept  and  by  that  time  the  vegetables 
must  be  prepared  for  dinner.  At  twelve  the  hungry  men  come  in, 
and  after  dmner  there  are  again  the  dishes;  and  patching  must  be 
done,  children's  clothing  made,  and  endless  little  tasks  that  keep 
the  busy  housewife  employed  until  the  children  come  home  from 
school.  The  "chores"  of  the  boys  and  girls  must  be  allotted  them 
fairly,  or  else  there  is  much  grumbling.  The  wood  and  water  are 
brought  by  one,  the  chickens  fed  by  another,  the  calves  and  the 
little  pigs  by  another,  while  perhaps  the  fourth  little  one  has  the 
unwelcome  task  of  pulling  weeds  or  "picking  potato  bugs,"  which 
latter  duty  always  brings  forth  much  protestation  on  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  youngster  who  draws  this  back-breaking  work 
(unless  mother  is  in  a  generous  mood  and  promises  five  cents  a  hun- 
dred, when  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of  quarrelling  as  to  who  had 
It  last).  Never  less  than  ten  sit  down  to  the  supper  table,  and  after 
that  again  come  the  endless  dishes.  The  monotony  of  the  work  is 
broken  on  wash  days,  ironing  days,  chunung  days  and  when  the 
baking  is  done.  Stmda3rs,  if  there  is  not  too  much  left  over  from  the 
week's  work,  the  wife  may  sit  on  the  porch  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  afternoon  and  enjoy  the  scenery.  She  might  enjoy  going  to 
diurdi  if  she  were  asked,  but  the  nearest  one  is  five  miles  away  and 
"father"  prefers  dozing  on  the  porch  to  driving  a  long  five  miles 
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to  allow  mother  to  indulge  in  her  spiritual  aspirations.  Many  of 
the  women  I  know  here  have  not  been  inside  a  church  for  years 
-except  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  the  young  people  do  not  hardly 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  They  only  hear  the  name  of  their 
Maker  when  it  is  used  in  an  oath  and  the  religious  instruction  (if 
it  can  be  honored  by  the  name  of  reUgious  instruction)  consists  in 
an  unintelligible  chapter  hastily  read  from  the  Bible  each  morning 
by  the  ignorant  Uttle  teacher  at  the  school. 

In  the  summer  time  instead  of  having  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  this  really  beautiful  country,  the  farm  woman's  work  is 
doubled.  The  man  of  the  house  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  plow  the 
garden  and  help  plant  the  potatoes  and  sweet  com,  but  there  his 
duties  end  so  far  as  the  garden  goes.  The  rest  is  woman's  work, 
and  the  woman  and  children  plant  the  tomatoes,  the  cabbages,  the 
cuctunbers,  and  such  luxtuies  as  melons  if  the  mother  insists  upon 
such  useless  additions  to  her  daily  fare.  They  not  only  plant  them, 
but  they  weed  them  and  fight  the  cut  worms  and  many  insects 
that  seem  determined  to  make  their  work  of  no  avail. 

If,  as  in  this  part  of  the  country,  city  people  come  and  buy  the 
products  of  the  garden,  mother  or  the  children  pick  the  v^etables, 
but  it  is  ** father"  who  takes  the  money — and  keeps  it.  Many  of 
these  farmers  now  take  **city  boarders,"  and  it  is  the  woman  who 
toils  over  the  hot  stove  frying  the  delicious  chicken  and  making  the 
hot  biscuit,  but  the  weekly  account  is  paid  into  the  man's  hand. 
Of  course,  the  farmer  argues,  his  wife  receives  her  board  and  clothes. 
What  more  could  heart  desire? 

Through  the  summer  and  the  fall  all  the  housewife's  spare  time 
is  occupied  in  canning  vegetables  and  fruits.  Practically  all  the 
food  eaten  by  the  family  in  the  winter  except  the  potatoes,  the  meat, 
tea  and  coffee,  is  the  product  of  the  wife's  labor.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors "put  up"  last  season  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  quarts  of 
tomatoes,  and  over  one  htmdred  quarts  of  other  vegetables  and 
preserves.    That  means  days  and  days  of  hard  work. 

For  the  woman  who  does  not  have  the  **  pleasure"  of  dty  boarders, 
and  who  does  not  Uve  near  a  summer  colony,  the  loneliness  and  the 
monotony  of  life  is  a  great  tragedy.  City  people  with  their  calls 
and  their  afternoon  teas  and  many  social  gatherings  cannot  realize 
the  bleakness  of  these  lives,  where  neighbors  even  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other  rarely  exchange  visits,  unless  some  one  is  sick.  They 
have  no  time.    The  spirit  faints  in  inaction. 
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I  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  at  one  time  of  utilizing  the  school- 
house  as  a  social  centre.  I  would  take  one  or  two  evenings  a  month, 
and  hire  some  one  to  come  and  give  an  illustrated  lecture.  I  would 
have  the  neighbors  come  in  half  an  hotu-  before  the  lecture  so  that 
they  might  become  re-acquainted.  Filled  with  the  joyousness  of 
this  great  social  movement  of  which  I  was  to  be  the  cause,  I  made 
the  round  and  asked  the  women  what  they  thought  of  the  project. 
Their  tired  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought  of  any  amusement  and 
they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  an  unlooked-for  opportunity  to  "visit" 
but — ^but — "he"  might  not  like  to  take  out  the  horses.  I  must 
see  "him" — and  I  did  see  "him,"  that  necessary  evil  of  the  farm 
woman — ^her  husband,  and  the  more  I  saw  him  the  more  my  ardour 
diminished.  What  enthusiasm,  even  in  a  worthy  object,  can  re- 
main undinuned  in  the  face  of  that  slow,  drawling  voice  "Well,  I 
don't  know.  In  the  winter  time  the  roads  are  bad,  in  the  spring 
they're  worse,  in  the  summer  the  horses  are  too  tired,  and  in  the 
fan — "  but  I  never  waited  to  learn  what  calamities  happen  in  the 
fan.  Youth  and  ignorance  may  march  up  optimisticaUy  to  the 
countryman  with  a  project  for  the  betterment  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  female  of  his  species,  but  it  wiU  amble  away  dejectedly 
after  a  five-minute  conversation  with  that  homy-handed,  honest 
product  of  the  soil — ^the  American  farmer. 

What  win  help  the  farm  woman  to  a  broader  life,  to  a  life  not 
made  up  entirely  of  toil?  There  is  Uttle  hope  for  the  present  gener- 
ation, but  these  pretty  girls  we  see  growing  up  arotmd  us  must  be 
given  other  standards.  Even  the  mothers  themselves  have  an 
unexpressed  hope  within  their  breasts  that  their  daughter's  fate 
may  be  unlike  their  own.  But  what  can  they  do!  They  have  a 
dim  feeling  that  education  will  in  some  way  assist  in  the  betterment 
of  their  condition.  Yet  it  is  all  vague  and  they  cannot  grasp  the 
tangible  thing  that  will  help  the  girls  to  rise  from  the  blankness  in 
which  they  are  enmeshed,  although  this  feeling,  this  ignorant  grop- 
ing after  an  ideal  is  expressed  in  a  letter  which  a  teacher  received 
from  a  mother  who,  as  she  said  had  received  no  "schoolin'  "  herself, 
but  wanted  her  daughter  not  to  miss  any  of  the  subjects  that  she  con- 
sidered necessary  to  education.  It  read  "  I  want  you  to  learn  Laura 
jografy  and  filology  (physiology)  as  she's  old  enough  to  have  them 
books  by  now." 

At  present  it  is  hard  to  get  the  mothers  to  take  an  active  inter- 
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est  in  the  cotintry  school.  A  few  of  them,  if  persistently  coaxed 
by  the  proud  children  who  are  to  "speak  pieces"  will  attend  the 
closing-day  exercises.  Some  of  my  neighbors  and  myself  attended 
that  interesting  performance  this  June,  and  after  walking  two  miles 
were  crowded  into  tiny  seats  that  were  evidently  built  for  a  kinder- 
garten. No  desk  in  the  room  was  large  enough  to  properly  accom- 
modate a  child  over  eight  years  of  age,  and  when  I  saw  the  slouching 
walk  and  stooped  shoulders  of  the  two  big  girls  of  the  school,  girls 
of  fifteen  and  sixteen,  I  felt  I  knew  the  reason.  One  jolly  woman 
with  rather  full — some  charms,  was  forcibly  removed  from  the  seat 
after  the  excerdses  by  one  kindly  neighbor  pushing  and  another 
pulling.  The  perspiring,  breathless  woman  after  stamping  her 
feet  to  inject  a  little  life  into  her  cramped  limbs,  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  all  the  visitors  with  the  remark,  ''If  I  ever  come  to  this 
place  again,  I'U  bring  my  own  chair." 

Indeed  there  was  nothing  to  attract  one  to  the  place.  The 
schoolroom  was  shabby,  worse  than  shabby.  The  plaster  had 
fallen  from  the  walls  showing  great  jagged  holes,  the  paper  was 
ragged  and  so  grimy  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  its  original 
color  might  have  been.  A  couple  of  maps,  a  blackboard,  a  tiny 
organ,  half  a  dozen  books  not  fitted  at  all  for  either  the  scholars 
edification  or  instruction,  and  a  yotmg  teacher  with  neither  brains, 
education  nor  personality. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  country  school.  How 
can  they  obtain  better  teachers?  These  little  schools  are  generally 
the  experimental  workshop  of  the  young  girl  who  has  just  received 
her  certificate.  She  is  usually  from  the  same  station  in  life  as  her 
pupils,  so  possesses  no  higher  standards  of  living  to  teach  them;  she  is 
not  interested  in  her  work  except  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  better 
school,  and  she  does  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "teach. " 
She  can  ask  the  questions  at  the  back  of  the  history  or  the  geography 
lesson,  or  she  can  hear  the  children  drone  over  their  reading  lesson. 
She  knows  nothing  regarding  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  names 
she  sees  at  the  bottom  of  the  selections,  and  the  children  read  day 
by  day  the  words  of  the  great  writers  without  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of.  the  larger  world  of  literature. 

The  mothers  will  remedy  these  evils,  when  they  are  made  to 
understand  the  injustice  that  is  being  done  their  young.  It  is  the 
mothers  who  will  demand  better  teachers,  better  housing,  more 
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modem  equipment  when  they  learn  that  it  is  through  education 
and  education  alone  that  their  children  can  enter  the  race  of  life  on 
an  equality  with  the  city  children.  They  must  be  taught  in  some 
way  that  their  boys  and  girls  are  entitled  to  the  best  that  our  country 
affords  in  the  way  of  training,  and  then  they  will  demand  it. 

These  women  of  the  country  are  strong  women,  and  they  are 
motherhood  incarnate.  They  think,  they  work,  they  live  for  their 
children,  and  when  they  can  be  taught  that  the  right  education  is 
the  great  essential  factor  in  the  moulding  of  their  children's  future, 
they  will  fight  for  it — and  win. 


TO  HIM  WHO  COMETH  NOT 

Here,  in  the  evening's  twilight,  I  sit  listening; 
Harkening  for  a  footstep  that  comes  not  near; 
Tndng  to  catch  with  ears  made  keen  by  anxious  waiting 
Each  sotmd  upon  the  road  that  passes  by  my  door. 

All  else  has  fotmd  its  mate. 

Each  shrub  and  tree  and  quivering  leaf  is  mirrored  in  the  Lake's  still  waters, 

And  bows  and  bends  and  bows  again  tmto  the  reflection  of  itself  it  sees  so  close 

beneath  it. 
The  lonely  frogs  with  voices  sad  are  singing  praises  to  the  night. 
But  they  do  not  chant  alone.    Prom  each  lily  leaf  and  floating  log  a  chorus  joins 

in  their  even  song. 
A  call  is  heard,  and  at  its  anxious  note  I  wait  with  quivering  breath  the  answer. 
It  comes,  and  distance  lends  the  cry  such  sweet  enchantment. 
That  I  try  to  still  my  heart  beats  that  I  may  not  miss  a  note. 
Whip-poor-will —    Whip-poor-will —    Whip-poor-will— 
The  call  is  not  repeated  for  the  bird  upon  the  swaying  bough. 
Has  read  the  message, "Do  not  fear,  my  loved  one,  I  am  coming  home  to  thee." 

Among  the  pines  the  wind  is  softly  murmuring, 

Telling  tales  of  deserts,  mountains,  lands  and  sea 

It  pa^ed  to-day  while  coming  to  its  resting  place. 

And  like  spectres  in  the  fading  light  the  swift  winged  birds 

Are  hurrying  to  their  new  buUt  nests  in  tree  top,  hedge, 

Or  hidden  deep  in  reeds  beside  the  pond's  still  waters. 

The  setting  sun  has  touched  the  sky  with  fairy  fingers 

And  turns  it  first  to  orange,  red,  then  rosy  glow» 

That  fades  into  the  soft  dull  grey — ^the  herald  of  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  I  still  linger,  watching,  waiting  for  the  step  that  comes  not.— Why? 

Elizabeth  Cooper. 


Agricultural  Demonstration  in  Illinois  Under 

the  Lever  Funds 

By  W.  F.  Handschise,  State  Leader. 

THE  Lever  Funds,  $io,o(X)  of  which  becomes  available  this  year, 
are  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  bill  in  doing 
purely  demonstration  work  in  Agriculture  and  Household  Sdenoe. 

Although  the  amount  available  for  the  first  year's  work  is  rela- 
tively small,  it  will  continue  to  increase  each  year  tmtil  it  shall  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  about  $170,000  in  1922.  In  view  of  this 
constantly  -  increasing  amount  and  the  amounts  being  raised  by 
the  various  counties  which  will  likely  increase  even  more  rapidly, 
it  is  important  that  the  whole  plan  of  organization  be  made  with  a 
view  not  only  to  getting  results  at  once,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
putting  the  whole  demonstration  service  on  a  basis  which  will  in- 
sure a  permanently- increasing  usefulness.  That  is,  we  should  be 
able  to  spend  $170,000  much  more  effectively  in  1922  than  we  shall 
spend  $10,000  in  1914* 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act  this  whole  demonstra- 
tion service  will  be  carried  on  co-operatively  between  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agricultm-e  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  by 
the  University  and  the  various  Coimty  Agricultural  Associations. 
The  State  Leader  will  act  as  the  joint  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  his  oflSce  to  handle  the  general  administrative  work  connected 
with  the  co-operative  demonstration  service.  The  State  Leader 
and  his  assistants  will  aim  to  help  interested  counties  in  getting 
under  way  and  perfecting  their  organizations  for  employing  county 
advisors  and  doing  demonstration  work.  They  will  aim  also  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  possible  with  the  various  county  associa- 
tions already  extablished  in  advancing  the  Better-Farming  move- 
ment in  Illinois. 

The  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  carries  with  it  financial  aid  to  the  various 
county  associations  in  so  far  as  the  funds  available  will  permit,  and 
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the  franking  privilege  which  enables  the  county  advisor  to  send 
free  through  the  mails  all  ofiBdal  communications  between  his 
ofiBce  and  the  fanners  of  his  county. 

The  chief  lines  of  work  planned  tmder  this  new  co-operative 
organization  are  as  follows: 

Co-operation  in  every  possible  way  with  the  County  Associations 
and  their  Advisors  in  carrying  on  the  work  already  under  way. 

Departmental  Advisory  Service 

It  is  planned  to  supplement  the  county  advisory  service  with 
departmental  advisors  in  Soil  and  Crop  Production,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Dairying,  Hortictdture,  and  likely  other  departments  as 
the  work  develops.  These  departmental  advisors  are  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  various  dq)artments  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Coll^;e 
of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  and  are  to  assist  the  County 
Advisor  in  studying  the  special  and  more  technical  problems  which 
confront  him  in  the  field.  For  no  matter  how  broad  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  county  man  may  be,  there  must  necessarily 
be  numerous  problems  in  which  the  departmental  advisor  can  give 
him  special  assistance. 

These  departmental  adyisors  are  to  retain  their  connection  with 
the  various  departments  which  they  represent,  in  order  that  they 
may  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  being  made  in  their  re- 
spective lines  of  investigation.  Their  contact  with  the  actual  farm 
problems  as  they  confront  the  Cotmty  Advisor  and  the  farmer, 
should  also  be  of  value  to  the  work  of  the  department  they  represent. 
They  will  be  on  only  part  time  in  this  advisory  service  and  will 
work  with  the  county  men  when  these  apply  for  their  service  in  so 
far  as  their  time  will  permit.  It  is  believed  that  the  development 
of  this  service  will  be  an  important  factor  in  making  the  work  of 
the  county  men  more  efficient  and  in  broadening  its  scope.  For 
example,  the  Horticulturist  should  be  able  to  advise  the  cotmty  man 
as  to  the  general  place  of  orchard  and  garden  production  in  his  sec- 
tion as  weU  as  give  detailed  advice  with  reference  to  these  lines. 
The  soil  and  crop  production  men  might  be  called  upon  for  advice 
in  the  handling  of  special  soil  problems  or  in  the  working  out  of 
the  most  advantageous  systems  of  crop  production.  The  problems 
of  general  animal  production  and  dairying  would  have  from  time 
to  time  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  members  of  these 
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departments,  and  it  is  hoped  eventually  that  the  Department  of 
Farm  Management  will  be  able  to  give  direction  and  advice  as  to 
the  general  adjustment  in  the  organization  of  Farm  Business  and 
its  more  efficient  administration  as  based  upon  the  investigational 
work  done  along  these  lines. 

Farm  Management  Demonstration 

Another  line  of  work  contemplated  tmder  the  Lever  funds  is 
Farm  Management  Demonstration.  Under  this  it  is  contemplated 
to  make  detailed  surveys  on  a  large  number  of  farms  in  some  repre- 
soitative  sections  of  the  state  with  a  view  of  determining  the  main 
facts  about  the  Farm  Business  such  as,  size  of  farm,  distribution  of 
investments  in  land,  buildings,  mechanical  equipment,  horses  and 
mules  and  other  livestock,  miscellaneous  supplies  and  funds  to  meet 
current  expense.  Also  the  general  systems  of  crop  and  animal 
production  and  the  yields  and  efficiency  with  which  these  are  carried 
on,  the  general  diversity  of  the  productive  systems,  and  the  income 
from  various  sources  as  well  as  the  total  income  and  expense  of  the 
farm.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  gathered,  after  being  tabu- 
lated and  carefully  analyzed  and  studied,  it  is  hoped  to  take  back  to 
the  farms  studied  some  advice  as  to  the  adjustments  to  be  made  in 
the  investment  distribution  systems  of  crop  and  animal  productions, 
utilization  of  the  productive  forces,  such  as  man  and  horse  labor, 
and  in  a  general  way  at  least  assist  in  making  such  changes  in  the 
management  policy  as  will  make  the  farm  more  efficient  and  increase 
the  profits. 

Household  Science 

Last  but  not  least,  it  is  planned  to  devote  a  liberal  portion  of 
the  funds  to  demonstration  work  in  Household  Science.  This  field 
is  rich  in  demonstration  material  and  the  need  for  disseminating  the 
available  knowledge  is  urgent.  It  is  planned  to  demonstrate  house- 
planning  and  household  equipment.  Under  this  would  be  included 
plans  for  suitable  farm  homes,  the  demonstration  of  materials  for 
construction,  interior  finishings,  furnishings,  etc.  Also  the  installa- 
tion and  use  of  modem  sanitary  conveniences  such  as  bathroom 
equipment,  sewage  disposal,  lighting,  heating  and  water  systems. 
The  use  of  modem  labor-saving  appliances  such  as  power  washers, 
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vacuum  cleaners,  and  other  mechanical  appliances  that  make  the 
life  of  the  farm  woman  easier. 

This  constitutes  the  general  plan  of  the  work  at  the  present 
time.  Its  development  must  be  guided  largely  by  the  experience 
gained  in  working  it  out.  The  fact  that  we  now  have  the  machinery 
for  working  out  co-operatively  a  uniform  plan  to  which  all  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  field  will  no  doubt  contribute,  promises  much  for 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  whole  movement. 
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The  theatre  in  Germany  is  much  loved  by  students  and  the- 
atrical managers  give  reduction  and  offer  special  space  to  students. 
The  Royal  Theatre  reserves  ranks  of  seats  for  students. 


A  unique  institution  of  learning  is  fotmd  at  Spandau,  Germany, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  take  the  boy  at  an  early  age  and  carry  him 
through  to  the  University  stage  without  a  break  in  his  instruction. 
The  school  has  dormitories  similar  to  the  preparatory  schools  of 
America  and  strict  discipline  is  enforced.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  a  great  musical  chorus  composed  of  boys  whose  singing  is  pe- 
culiarly excellent  and  impressive. 


Self-help  among  students  in  Germany  is  far  more  di£Scult  than  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  fact  that  working  boys  acting  as 
waiters  or  in  similar,  capa'dty  would  lose  cast  with  the  other  students 
Tutoring  is  the  principal  means  of  the  tmdergraduate's  self-support. 


The  Church  and  the  College 

By  W.  C.  Bitting 

TODAY  education  is  defined  in  terms  of  personality,  not  of  in- 
formation. We  aim  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  hmnan 
being,  not  to  impart  a  stock  of  knowledge.  Processes  are  more 
important  than  results  so  far  as  his  training  is  concerned.  The 
person  who  is  the  master  of  methods  can  obtain  results  for  himself. 
The  college  is  one  factor  in  the  tmfolding  of  personality.  It  seeks 
to   do   four   things   for   the   student. 

(i)  It  endows  him  with  a  passion  for  reality.  Shams  and  make- 
believes  find  scant  consideration  in  a  true  institution  of  learning. 
This  applies  to  thinking,  living,  feeling,  attitude,  and  every  other 
exercise  of  personahty. 

(2)  It  aims  to  make  the  student  master  of  the  processes  of  reach- 
ing reaUty.  He  is  taught  to  trust  his  own  powers.  He  is  made  to 
value  sane  methods  precisely  because  they  are  the  only  paths  to 
reality.  Without  ignoring  the  value  of  competent  testimony  the 
educated  man  rejects  mere  hearsay  and  tradition,  and  seeks  the 
knowledge  of  experience  through  experiment. 

(3)  The  student  is  taught  open-mindedness.  He  is  made  re- 
ceptive to  light  from  any  source  whatsoever,  to  revere  facts  and  to 
give  them  true  weight,  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  all  illumination  that 
may  come  to  him.  Dogmatism  is  condemned  as  an  intellectual 
sin.  Readjustment  and  reorganization  of  all  facts  are  compelled 
whenever  a  new  one  enters  into  relations  with  those  already  possessed. 

(4)  The  student  is  made  to  recognize  social  values.  He  is  as- 
sociated with  others,  comes  to  realize  that  the  personahty  of  another 
is  as  sacred  as  his  own.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  everything 
else,  is  also  a  social  matter.  He  must  Uve  with  others  in  a  com- 
munity. The  very  word  '* college"  indicates  social  necessities  in 
the  experience  of  unfolding  personahty. 

No  institution  of  learning  can  ignore  anyone  of  these  four  things. 
We  are  educated  only  as  these  are  our  equipments  for  use  by  daily 
life. 
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Likewise  the  Christian  church  insists  upon  these  same  four  things. 

(i)  Jesus  declared  that  only  the  truth  or  reality  can  make  us 
iree.  Everything  else  enslaves.  Ignorance,  error,  superstition, 
no  matter  how  they  may  be  supported  by  prevalence  or  tradition, 
can  only  enslave  personality.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

(2)  Jesus  would  have  his  disciples  trust  God,  trust  one  another, 
and  trust  themselves.  We  are  to  take  heed  that  the  light  that  is 
in  us  is  not  darkness.  He  subjected  himself  and  all  his  claims  to  the 
moral  judgment  of  his  own  generation.  He  asked  that  men  should 
accept  him  and  his  message  only  because  they  deserved  to  be  ac- 
cepted. This  desert  is  a  matter  for  the  moral  judgment  of  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  for  considering  the  claims  of  the  Christ. 

(3)  Jesus  declared  that  no  one  could  enter  his  kingdom,  or  stay 
in  it,  unless  he  became  as  a  little  child.  The  characteristic  of  child- 
hood is  receptivity.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 
by  the  educated  people  of  his  time  was  prejudice,  un3delding  but 
mistaken  views  of  messiahship  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  one 
who  is  prejudiced  or  unwilUng  to  accept  truth  upon  its  own  axio- 
matic  evidence  has  the  spirit  that  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 

(4)  Jesus  came  to  minister,  to  give  his  life  for  others.  No  man 
can  live  unto  himself.  He  is  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  He 
is  to  serve.  Nowhere  are  social  values  so  emphfitsized  as  in  the  ideals 
of  Jesus. 

It  is  evident  from  the  statements  made  a)x>ve  th$it  the  college 
^pd  the  church  are  not  far  apart.  Both  seek  to  realize  ideals  for 
human  personality.  What  is  now  needed  is  that  the  institution  of 
learning  shall  conceive  of  its  ideals  as  essentially  religious,  and  that 
the  church  shall  pursue  sotmd  educational  processes.  When  the 
college  realizes  that  it  is  not  teaching  subjects  but  training  human 
lives,  and  that  the  ideals  controlling  the  processes  of  training  are 
essentially  religious;  and  when  the  church  realizes  that  it  too  is 
tmf olding  human  life  according  to  the  ideals  of  Jesus  and  that  the 
processes  of  this  unfolding  are  essentially  educational  and  cannot 
be  effective  otherwise,  then  the  chtxrch  and  the  college  will  recognize 
each  other  as  partners  in  this  august  process  of  making  the  best 
human  being  possible.  It  is  a  beautiful  fact  that  the  modem  edu- 
cational conceptions  are  those  of  the  great  Teacher.  No  college 
with  these  true  ideals  should  allow  its  students  to  break  with  the 
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true  religious  spirit.  No  church  that  really  appreciates  its  own 
woric  for  men  should  allow  its  members  to  break  with  the  genuine 
educational  processes.  Church  and  school  must  act  together,  both 
recognizing  how  much  they  have  in  common  and  should  work  in 
harmony  for  the  development  of  human  life  according  to  the  ideals 
of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Eklucational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  STUDENT  WORLD 

AMERICAN  gifts  to  education  have  increased  so  rapidly  within 
the  last  decade  that  even  the  following  figures  from  the  recent 
report  of  appropriations  for  colleges,  and  the  corresponding  amounts 
raised  by  these  colleges  fail  of  their  high  and  far-reaching  signifi- 


By  geographical  sections  the  general  education  board  reports 
as  follows: 

Entire  sum  to 

Appropriations  be  raised. 

To  Southern  SUtes  $  3*052,625  $12,199,677 

To  Western  SUtes  3*967.781  i9»374>522 

To  Bast  and  Midland  States  3»562, 185  18,8 10, 1 24 

Totals  $10,582,591  $50,384,333 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  James  Pierpont  before  such  coUossal 
gifts  to  education — ^James  Kerpont  who  selected  eleven  trustees, 
nine  of  whom  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  who  met  at  Branford, 
Conn.,  each  bringing  a  few  books  in  his  hand  and  laying  them  upon 
the  table  saying,  "I  give  these  books  for  a  fotmdation  of  a  college  in 
this  colony."  The  board  of  education's  donation  to  any  one  of 
our  modem  institutions  not  only  exceeded  the  entire  value  of  the 
equipment  of  Yale  in  these  early  days  but  probably  surpassed  the 
amount  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  a  half  a  dozen  of  our  early  coU^^es. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  education  books  of  the  past  season  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  arranged  and  edited  by  Mr.  Maurice  Gar- 
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land  Pulton,  professor  of  English  in  Davidson  College,  "College 
Life — ^its  Conditions  and  Problems."  The  book  aspires  to  combine 
the  ideas  on  education  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of 
the  past  generation  with  methods  of  procedure  in  learning  to  write 
good  English.  The  Educational  gospel  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
Charles  W.  Elliot,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  of  otxr  own  time  the  views 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  David  Starr  Jordon  and  Ex-Ambassador, 
James  Bryce,  are  indeed  indispensable  both  for  the  educator  and 
the  parent.  The  topics  for  discussion  and  writing  practice  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  chapters  remove  the  text-book  appearance  of  the 
volume  which  is  certain  to  have  an  abiding  place  in  the  educational 
literature  of  America. 


Among  the  new  educational  ventures  is  the  campaign  for  penny 
hmches  in  the  East-side  schools  of  New  York  dty.  Largely  through 
the  promotion  of  the  New  York  Evening  World  several  of  these 
schools  have  already  opened  Itmch  rooms.  One  New  York  Judge, 
a  resident  of  the  East  Side  in  his  boyhood,  has  given  recently  $i,05a 
for  the  inauguration  of  three  of  these  lunch  rooms  where  for  a  penny 
a  diild  is  able  to  get  at  least  one  wholesome  meal  a  day.  The  food 
is  funished  at  cost,  and  special  performances  in  a  dozen  or  more 
theatres  have  been  given,  the  proceeds  going  to  this  school  children's 
hmch  fund. 


A  new  plan  for  the  education  of  adults  according  to  the  Danish 
method  with  the  object  of  raising  the  citizenship  standard  in  the 
United  States  is  now  tmder  consideration  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  education  of  people  in  rural  sections, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic  sea  board  beginning  with  the  isolated 
sections  in  West  Virginia,  is  contemplated. 


A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  mission  schools  in  China  was 
the  graduation  not  long  ago  of  two  fully  qualified  Chinese  women 
physicians  from  the  Union  Medical  college  for  women  in  Peking. 
These  represented  the  first  women  graduates  of  equal  medical  train- 
ing with  men  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  United  States  Minister 
gave  the  congratulatory  address  on  this  occasion. 
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Mr.  Sam  Higginbotham,  a  Princeton  graduate,  has  built  up  a 
most  important  mission  for  the  lepers  at  Allahabad,  India.  The 
work  includes  schools,  a  church  and  an  agricultural  plant.  The 
191 1  census  reports  in  India  alone  109,094  lepers.  In  aid  of  these 
imf  orttmates  the  society  called  the  Miseiion  to  Lepers  is  now  at  woric 
in  the  East  in  fourteen  countries.  Its  eighty-six  stations  including 
aided  institutions,  contains  11,568  inmates,  and  it  has  charge  also 
of  602  untainted  children  of  lepers. 


The  problems  of  medical  training  are  not  small  in  Africa  if  the 
descriptions  told  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  Elamerun  are  typical.  He  tells 
of  how  a  new-bom  baby  in  his  circuit  was  left  to  the  care  of  an 
old  woman  who  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  allow  the  mother  or 
the  child  to  eat  anything  until  the  doctor's  return.  Two  or  three 
hoiu^  later  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  find  the  mother  sitting  up  and 
eating  caterpillars,  while  the  old  woman  was  feeding  bananas  to  the 
newly-arrived  infant. 


The  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese government,  has  made  the  work  of  the  American  educational 
institutions  in  the  sun-rise  kindgom  much  easier  than  formerly.  Mr. 
Reischauer  of  the  Meiji  Gaquin,  Tokio,  writes  that  the  Japanese 
are  considering  more  and  more  that  religion  is  co-ordinate  with  the 
school  system  and  not  opposed  to  it.  "I  can  start  with  the  assump- 
tion," he  says,  "that  religion  is  recognized  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment as  of  real  value  to  the  individual  and  the  nation,  and  this 
means  much  in  getting  a  hearing  with  these  students." 


At  the  Annual  Charter  Day  at  the  University  of  California 
recently,  announcement  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Senior  Class 
comprising  630  members,  had  voted  that  each  of  its  members  should 
instu-e  his  life  in  favor  of  the  University  to  the  extent  of  $100.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  plan  will  secure  for  their  alumni  at  the  end 
of  twenty-five  years  an  endowment  fund  of  not  less  than  $50,000. 

This  is  the  sign  of  the  rapidly-increasing  tendency  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  its  alumni  for  its  futtue  main- 
tenance. 
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Among  the  innovations  in  higher  education  is  tiie  proposed 
huge  class-room  building  planned  at  Bdtkdey  for  the  University  of 
Cahfomia.  This  building  is  to  cost  f8oo,ooo  and  will  be  suffi- 
cientiy  large  to  acconunodate  3,500  students  at  one  time.  The 
money  for  this  purpose  comes  from  the  $1,800,000  of  "University 
building  bond/'  which  the  people  of  California  voted  last  Auttunn 
through  the  campaign  of  the  University  alumni. 


To  call  baseball  "one  of  the  most  fundamental  things  in  Ameri- 
can life,  one  of  the  most  determining  things  in  American  character, " 
win  strike  the  readers  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Curtis'  book,  "Education 
Through  Play,"  as  somewhat  fullsome  praise  of  our  national  game. 
No  one  can  read  this  book,  however,  written  by  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  the  play  life  of  students  without  appreciating  the  en- 
larging sphere  of  games  in  modem  processes  of  education.  It  is  a 
book  for  parents  as  well  as  for  educators  and  it  reflects  many  con- 
temporary tendencies  relative  to  American  school  life. 


Educational  surveys  seem  to  be  following  social  stu^eys  in  the 
United  States  in  rapid  manner.  During  the  past  four  years,  edu- 
cational surveys  have  been  conducted  in  two  states,  ten  cotmties, 
and  eighteen  cities,  while  investigations  intended  to  bring  out  the 
actual  conditions  of  school  work  are  being  planned  in  many  sections. 


The  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers  in  England  reports  1,478 
appointments  made  to  teaching  posts  through  this  agency  in  the 
past  five  years.  This  organization,  like  a  similar  one  for  men,  charges 
the  teachers  a  smaller  fee  than  is  usually  demanded  by  the  Commercial 
/Agencies,  and  the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  BngUsh  Teachers' 
Associations. 


The  latest  study  of  the  "honor  system"  in  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  reveals,  according  to  the  bulletin  re- 
cently issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  that  there 
are  123  universities  and  colleges  using  this  system.  Thirty-seven 
per  cent  of  these  are  situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south 
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of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  4  per  cent  are  in  New  England;  only 
61/2  per  cent  are  for  women,  while  65  1/2  per  cent  are  co-educa- 
ional. 

According  to  this  report  William  an.d  Mary  College  in  Virginia 
was  the  first  to  originate  the  honor  system  in  1779,  introducing  it 
through  its  graduates  into  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  daims  with  the  University  of  Virginia 
the  honor  of  establishing  this  system  in  this  country. 

The  plan,  however,  is  not  without  opponents  and  certain  insti- 
tutions like  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Clark  CoU^e  and  Vassar  are  frankly 
opposed  to  the  plan.  The  president  of  Clark  Collie  is  declared  to 
have  said  that  "to  ask  a  student  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he  has  not 
cheated  in  an  examination  is  like  asking  a  reputable  man  to  hang 
up  a  sign  in  his  store  that  he  does  not  use  short  weights. " 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  placing  the  students  on  their  honor 
in  relation  to  student  affairs  especially  have  been  proved  by  a  laige. 
majority  of  beneficial  results. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

UNext  month  we   shall   publish    the   promised 
Sjrmposium  on  American  Ideals. 

The  opinions  of  many  well-known  Americans 
will  be  ^ven  as  to  our  virtues  and  defects  as  a 
people. 

You  may  not  a^ee  with  many  of  these  opinions. 

Read  the  article  carefully,  then  write  us  your 
own  answer  to  the  questions  submitted.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  know  what  yon  think. 

—Educational  Foundations. 


Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director. 

.     INVENTORIES 
A  First  Fall  Lesson  for  the  Model  Stores 

EDUCATIONALLY  the  Model  Store  in  school  consists  of  pupil- 
eagerness  and  attentiveness,  directed  toward  teacher-gump- 
tioti  in  making  the  routine  operations  of  buying  and  selling  demon- 
strate principles. 

It  is  easy  for  a  teacher  to  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the 
acts  of  buying  and  selling  are  the  object  of  having  the  store.  They 
are  only  the  means  to  the  real  end.  True,  up  to  about  6th  grade 
much  of  the  real  mathematics  teaching  is  automatically  demon- 
strated by  usual  store  customs. 

But  the  school  store  is  most  useful  as  a  bait  to  tempt  the  pupils 
to  eagerly  follow  the  demonstrations  of  principles  which  the  teacher 
prepares  so  she  can  more  easily  and  quickly  fix  in  their  minds  the 
fotmdations  for  later  class  practice  and  drill. 

One  of  the  most  practical  first  lessons  for  the  season  at  the  school 
store  consists  in  making  inventories  of  the  stock  on  hand. 

The  character  of  the  inventory  varies  with  the  grade. 

The  following  suggestions  elaborate  the  idea  by  steps  so  each 
teacher  can  use  as  many  of  the  steps  as  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
permits: 

Sept.  I.    About  3rd  year  or  even  younger  pupils. 

Allot  to  each  pupil  one  kmd  of  stock  to  count.  If  the  store  is  not  yet 
set  up  for  the  season  this  may  be  done  in  preparation  for  placing  the 
goods  on  the  tables  or  shelves. 

Report  the  count  to  the  '*clerk"  (or  teacher)  to  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board, and  marked  with  initials  or  the  name  of  the  pupil  reporting. 

A  second  set  of  pupils  counts  tbt  same  groups  of  boxes  and  reports  to 
the  clerk.  Each  count  is  placed  adjoining  the  previous  correspond- 
ing count  on  a  blackboard. 

Continue  until  the  whole  class  has  counted. 

51 
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Blackboard  review  reveab  errors  and  who  made  them. 
Demonstrates  necessity  for  accuracy  in  counting. 

Sept.  2.    Pupils  act  in  pairs,  checking  each  other's  count  before  reporting. 

Reports  and  review  as  before.  Ask  how  many  boxes  are  on  hand 
and  demonstrate  addUian  as  the  means  to  find  out  easily. 

Sept.  3.  Again  acting  in  pairs,  one  calls  o£f  the  count,  piece  by  piece,  partner 
keeps  tally,  four  marks  down  and  one  across.  In  buaness  practice 
each  group  of  five  is  called  a  "gate."  Tallys  on  paper  (or  on  black- 
board). Tallys  translated  into  figures  (Both  addition  and  subtraction 
may  be  used.  Thus:  five  '*gates"  and  two  tallys  over  equal  27. 
Or,  since  the  sixth  "gate*'  is  staited  but  not  completed,  six  "gates*' 
less  three  tallys  equal  27).  Transfer  to  board.  All  tallys  compared 
to  board,  errors  corrected. 

Sept.  4.    Simple  stock  sheet. 

Articles  tallied  by  name.  Total  stock  shown.  Assume  20  boxes  of 
eadh  kind  on  hand.  How  many  over?  How  many  missing.  Dem- 
onstrate practical  use  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

Sept.  5.    Values  of  stock. 

Articles  grouped  by  names,  tallys  to  show  number  of  each  on  hand, 
muUiply  by  price  of  each,  carry  out  values  into  column,  on  paper 
or  blackboard,  add  values;  result,  retail  value  of  stock  on  hand. 
Divide  entire  class  into  a  few  groups,  in  each  group  two  count  (report- 
ing alternately)  the  others  make  out  the  stock  sheets,  as  the  reports 
are  called  o£f. 

Sept.  6.  Write  stock  sheets  to  show  condition  of  packets,  i.  e.,  biscuits.  10 
pcjrfect  boxes,  5  soiled,  2  damaged,  2  worthless  condition  (i  missing). 
Sept.  7.  Write  stock  she.ets  as  in  Set)t.  6.  elaborating  by  having  pupils  estimate 
the  value  of  such  a  checking  as  above,  using  their  own  judgment. 
One  pupil  may  produce  the  above  illustration  as 
Biscuit — 10  perfect,  present  value  15c  $1.50 

5  soiled  "  I2C  .60 

2  damaged  "  4c  .08 

2  worthless 

I  missing 


«< 
«< 


stock  value  $2.18 

The  next  pupil  may  place  such  different  values  on  the  same  items  as 
to  indicate  a  veiy  different  stock  value,  more  or  less  than  the  $2.18. 

(It  is  clear  that  originally  there  must  have  been  20  packets  worth  15c 
each  or  $3-00). 

"Since  the  estimates  vary  a  good  deal,  let's  see  who  would  lose  money 
by  putting  too  low  a  value  on  our  stock,  and  who  is  holding  it  too 
high,  so  it  wouldn't  sell  fast.*'  Have  the  varying  estimates  averaged 
(nec^  for  division  illustrated),  and  declare  this  average  to  be  the 
real  value  of  tlie  stock  on  hand.  The  pupils  who  estimated  the 
nearest  to  this  average  may  be  rewarded  in  various  ways.  So  pupils 
will  grasp  the  relations  of  their  various  estimates,  have  them  find 
what  fraction  of  the  average  each  low  estimate  represents,  and  what 
fraction  over  i  each  high  estimate  represents.  The  whole  class 
may  figure  each  in  turn  or  each  scholar  his  own  only,  as  desired. 
This  provides  division  and  fraction  (or  decimal)  exerdses  in  wide 
variety;  and,  since  the  pupib  produce  the  problems,  their  interest 
hi  solving  them  is  keen.    One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  of  fractions 
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may  be  made  with  the  tally  '*gates»"  thus:  seven  articles  are  tallied 
as  one  "gate"  and — ^visibly — 2/5  of  a  '"gate." 

Sept.  8.  Knowing  the  ntmiber  of  articles  on  hiand,  (or  assuming  a  fixed  number) 
allot  cost  prices,  lower  than  retail  prices,  figure  profit  and  loss  on  the 
stock  sheet.  Abstracting  articles  or  merely  calling  them  missing, 
or  considering  goods  as  sold  but  not  paid  for  and  uncollectible, 
etc.,  produce  'bosses.*'  Losses  my  be  m^t  by  giving  notes,  which 
may  be  discoimted,  and  most  of  the  features  of  businiess  arithmetic 
may  be  introduced  at  the  teacher's  discretion.  The  action  may  ex- 
tend over  several  lessons,  one  or  two  a  week. 
By  permitting  individual  judgment  of  present  values  the  resulting 
averaging  of  the  different  sheets  with  reward  or  glory  for  those  near- 
est the  average  develops  a  remarkable  interest,  a  contest  factor 
greatly  promoting  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  and  uses 
of  arithmetic. 


One  teacher  said  she  could  not  illustrate  proportion,  least  common 
multiple  or  greatest  common  divisor  at  the  "store"  but  here,  in  out- 
line, is  how  others  went  about  it;  showing  also  how  the  store  is  a 
means  to  an  end  aCnd  is  not  limited  in  its  usefulness  by  mere  selling 
and  buying. 

Illustrate  proportion  by  giving  th^  cost  and  selling  price  of  one  article, 
the  cost  of  another  and  askmg  for  proportionate  settling  price  of  t^t 
article  thu^ :  We  have  com  flakes  that  cost  us  8c  and  we  sell  for  loc ; 
now  we  have  bought  some  cocoa  at  20c;  for  how  much  must  we  sell 
it  to  make  the  same  rate  of  profit?  Have  the  .salesman  set  out  boxes 
to  visualize  the  example  and  focus  the  attention. 

Having  caused  the  monitor  to  set  up  the  desired  ntmiber  of  boxes  in 
advance  of  a  lesson  on  greatest  common  divisor,  the  teacher  said: 

"Now  children,  we  have  20  boxes  of  chocolate,  10  boxes  of  rubber 
heels,  ifi  boxes  of  biscuit;  and  we  want  to  display  these  on  our  shelves 
in  piles  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  the  same  number  of  boxes  in 
eadi  pile  and  there  will  be  none  left  over."  (She  explained  to  the 
class  how  at  crowded  counters  this  arrangement  is  often  used  so  the 
salesman  can  tell  at  a  glance  how  many  of  any  article  have  been  taken 
by  the  purchasers  when  the  sales  are  too  rapid  for  counting.) 

"What  is  the  largest  number  that  we  can  put  in  each  pile?"  The 
teacher  had  the  salesman  set  up  the  piles  in  accordance  with  the 
figures  worked  out  by  the  children.  She  preferred  to  find  first  some 
pupil's  example  that  was  wrong  and  by  piling  the  boxes  in  accord- 
ance therewith  to  prove  it  was  wrong  and  then  in  the  same  manner 
demonstrate  correct  figures  frtim  another  example  thus  making  a 
concrete  demonstration  that  fix^  the  reason  for  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  in  the  minds  of  all  the  class. 

The  least  common  muldple  was  illustrated  by  a  corresponding  lesson 
in  which  the  teacher,  naving  chosen  the  boxes  which  served  her  pur- 
pose, began  as  follows: 

"We  want  to  dress  a  show  window  today  for  our  store  and  stack  these 
articles  up  so  that  all  of  the  piles  will  be  exadtly  the  same  height. 

We  have  com  flake  boxes  measuring ^inches  to  go  in  one  pile; 

oil  boxes  measuring inches  to  go  in  another  pile;  and  cocoa  tins 

measuring ^^nches  to  go  in  a  ^ird  pile. 

"Hdw  many  inches  high  must  all  the  piles  be?" 

It  will  naturally  work  out  that  the  number  of  boxes  in  each  pile  may 
also  be  determined. 
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Imaginary  show  window  or  shelf  displays  may  be  piled  in  conical  or 
triangular  form  or  in  rectangular  or  oblong  staclra  accompanied  by  the 
actual  piling  of  the  boxes  if  desired  and  deomonstrating  ri£^t-tri- 
angles,  surface  area,  cubic  contents  and  a  wide  variety  of  details. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  stacking  tall  piles  of  small  boxes  several  may  be 
set  as  a  base  and  a  cone  stack  formed  without  affecting  the  arithme- 
tical factor  of  the  direct  height  and  tiie  ntmiber  of  boxes  (or  inches 
or  centimeters)  involved.  As  a  rule  these  stacks  can  be  arranged 
on  the  chalk  rim  of  the  blackboard  and  the  boxes  leaned  against  thte 
board  so  that  the  demonstration  of  the  example  can  be  very  rapidly 
set  up.  A  ruler  may  support  the  packets  forming  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right  triangle. 

Such  inventories  as  have  been  outlined,  varying  in  detail,  may 
to  advantage,  be  made  many  times  during  the  term. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  practical  value  of  this  work 
both  for  educational  effectiveness  and  for  the  physical  maintenance 
of  your  equipment. 

Practical  experience  in  the  Model  Stores  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  its  great  utility  and  that  many  schools  will  be  able  to  make 
much  broader  use  of  it  during  the  coming  season  than  was  possible 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  work.  We  are  eager  to  receive  reports 
of  lessons,  and  all  who  can  spare  the  time  to  favor  us  with  this  infor- 
mation will  help  other  users. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Brownies  and   the  Goblins.    By  N.  Moore  Banta  and  Alpha 
Banta  Benson«      A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago. 

Language  Games  For  All  Grades.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming.  Bedc- 
ley-Cardy  Company. 

Morning  Exercises  For  All  The  Year,  A  Day  Book  for  Teachers. 
By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    Beckley-Cardy  Company. 

Progressive  School  Classics.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Other 
Poems.  By  James  Russel  Lowell.  Beckley-Cardy  Company, 
Chicago. 

Progressive  School  Classics,  Thanatopsis,  Sella  and  other  Poems. 
Bv  IH^lliam  Cullen  Bryant.    Beddey-Caidy  Conquuiy .    Chicago. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

THE  teacher  who  is  seeking  new  and  interesting  matter  for  Nature 
study  should  read  the  works  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  whose 
researches  through  field  and  swamp  has  given  to  her  that  beauti- 
ful cognomen,  **The  Bird  Woman." 

Mrs.  Porter's  works  abound  in  descriptions  of  the  famed  Limber- 
lost  Swamp  and  its  denizens.  Early  in  Mrs.  Porter's  married  life 
she  met  a  Scotch  Itunberman  who  told  her  of  the  swamp  and  of 
securing  fine  timber  there  for  Canadian  shipbuilders,  and  later 
when  she  had  moved  within  less  than  a  mile  of  its  northern  botmdary, 
she  met  a  man  who  was  buying  curly  maple,  black  walnut,  golden 
oak,  wild  cherry,  and  other  wood  extremely  valuable  for  a  big  fur- 
niture factory  in  Grand  Rapids.  Mrs.  Porter  was  most  anxious  to 
explore  the  swamp,  which  she  was  later  permitted  to  do,  with  the 
result  well  known  to  all  literary  students. 

Alas,  the  wonderful  Limberlost  of  Mrs.  Porter's  romances  is  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  She  says:  '* In  the  beginning  of  the  end  a  great 
swamp  region  lay  in  northwestern  Indiana.  Its  head  was  in  what 
is  now  Noble  and  DeKalb  counties;  its  body  in  Allan  and  Wdls, 
and  its  feet  in  southern  Adams  and  northern  Kay.  The  Limberlost 
lies  at  the  foot  and  was,  when  I  settled  near  it,  exactly  as  described 
in  my  books.  The  process  of  dismantling  it  was  told  in  "Freckles" 
to  start  with,  carried  on  in  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,"  and  finished 
in  "Moths  of  the  Limberlost."  Now  it  has  so  completely  fallen 
prey  to  commercialism  through  the  devastation  of  lumbermen, 
oilmen,  and  farmers  that  I  have  been  forced  to  move  my  working 
territory  and  build  a  new  cabin  about  seventy  miles  north,  at  the 
head  of  the  swamp  in  Noble  county,  where  there  are  many  lakes, 
miles  of  unbroken  marsh,  and  a  far  greater  wealth  of  plant  and 
animal  life  than  existed  dtuing  my  time  in  the  southern  part.  At 
the  north  end  every  bird  that  frequents  the  Central  States  is  to 
be  found.  Here  grow  in  profusion  many  orchids,  fringed  gentians, 
cardinal  flowers,  turtle  heads,  starry  campions,  purple  gerardias, 
and  grass  of  Parnassus.  In  one  season  I  have  located  here  almost 
every  flower  named  in  the  botanies  as  native  to  these  r^ons  and 
several  that  I  can  find  in  no  book  in  my  library. " 

Mrs.  Porter's  great  book,  "What  I  Have  Done  with  Birds," 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  bird  photography  and 
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bird  life,  for  in  truth  it  covers  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  birds 
described,  and  contains  much  of  other  nature  subjects. 

"Moths  of  the  Limberlost"  is  an  authority  on  moths  and  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  literary  and  scientific  critics  every- 
where. It  is  illustrated  with  photographs  made  by  the  author, 
and  by  color  plates  of  exceeding  beauty,  these  also  being  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Porter.  "Freckles,"  "The  Girl  of  the  Lhnberlost, "  "The 
Song  of  the  Cardinal,"  and  "The  Harvester,"  all  contain  valuable 
and  original  nature  studies,  adaptable  for  class  room  purposes. 
Mrs.  Porter  secured  many  of  the  moth  studies  used  in  her  great 
volume  by  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  her  time  to  raising 
the  molhs.  She  secured  the  eggs,  and  watched  the  process  of  hatch- 
ing, fed  the  worms  and  finally  brough  forth  wonderful  specimens  of 
the  different  species,  making  photographic  studies  from  the  eggs 
through  the  entire  life  process. 

Mrs.  Porter's  latest  work,  "Michael  O'Halloran, "  contains  an 
abundance  of  nature  lore,  and  a  breath  of  the  swamp  and  its  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Mrs.  Porter  has  written  ten  books,  and  each  she 
says  was  written  from  her  heart's  best  impulses.  She  has  never 
spared  herself  in  the  least  degree,  when  it  came  to  giving  her  best» 
and  she  has  never  considered  money  in  relation  to  what  she  was 
writing.  Mrs.  Porter  says:  "I  have  done  three  times  the  work 
on  my  books  of  fiction  that  I  see  other  writers  putting  into  a  novel, 
in  order  to  make  all  natural  history  allusions  accurate  and  to  write 
them  in  such  fashion  that  will  meet  with  the  commendation  of 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  using  what  I  write  as  text- 
books, and  for  the  homes  that  place  them  in  their  libraries.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  let  time  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  set 
my  work  in  its  ultimate  place.     I  have  no  delusions  concerning  it." 

Dtuing  the  past  ten  years  thousands  of  people  have  sent  Mrs. 
Porter  word  that  through  her  books  they  have  been  led  afield  to 
their  first  realization  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Her  mail  brings 
her  an  average  of  ten  letters  a  day,  mostly  from  students,  teachers, 
and  professional  people  of  our  largest  cities.  It  can  probably  be 
said  in  truth  of  her  nature  books  and  nature  novels,  that  in  the 
past  ten  years  they  have  sent  more  people  afield  than  all  the  scien- 
tific writings  of  the  same  period. 

Mrs.  Porter's  publishers,  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
have  lately  issued  a  monograph  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  which 
teachers  may  secure  by  writing  them  at  their  office  in  Garden  City, 
NewYork.  It  contains  much  of  interest  and  the  author's  own  story 
of  her  life  and  work.    Teachers  will  find  it  well  worth  the  reading. 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 
Questions  751-800 

751.  What  and  where  was  "The  Knoll"? 

752.  What  was  "Fox  How"? 

753.  Who  wrote  "A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx"? 

754.  For  what  is  Cockermouth  notable? 

755.  For   what   is   Bassenthwaite   notable? 

756.  For  what  is  Fulham  famed? 

757.  What  was  "The  River  of  the  poets"? 

758.  What  poet  described  his  library  as  being  so  large  that  he 

first  felt  like  a  rock-robin  in  an  empty  church"? 

759.  For  what  is  Lachlade  notable? 

760.  Whom  did  Lord  Byron  pronounce  "the  best  looking  poet  he 

had  known"? 

761.  Who   wrote    "The   Wide,    Wide   World"? 

762.  For  what  is  Kirkoswald  notable? 

763.  Who  wrote  "The  Culprit  Fay"? 

764.  Of  whom  was  it  said:    "His  day  is  coming,  is  come.    He  died 

with  its  dawn  shining  full  upon  him"? 

765.  Who  wrote  "Night  Thoughts"? 

766.  Who  wrote  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"? 

767.  Who  was  "Hosea  Biglow"? 

768.  Who  wrote   "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm"? 

769.  Who  wrote  "The  Doll's  House"? 

770.  What  American  poet's  wife  died  in  Rotterdam,  Holland? 

771.  What  famous  prima  doima  said  "I  sing  to  God"? 

772.  Who  wrote   "The   Great  Stone   Face"? 

773.  Who  said  of  Washington  Irving :    *  'Washington  Irving !    Why, 

gentlemen,  I  don't  go  up  stairs  to  bed  two  nights  out  of 
seven  without  taking  Washington  Irving  under  my  arm"? 

774.  Who   wrote   "Echoes  from   a   Sabine   Farm"? 

775.  Who  said:     "How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness 

through  another  man's  eyes"? 

776.  Who  said:    "Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy"? 

777.  Who  wrote  the  following  lines  and  in  what  selection  do  they 

occur: 

"What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  afefections,  not  her  intellect  I 
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The  intellect  is  finite;  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted."? 

778.  Who  wrote  "Lalla  Rookh"? 

779.  Who  said:    "Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  4x>am; 

His  first,  best  country  ever  is  his  home"? 

780.  What  poet  graduated  from  Bowdoin  college  at  the  age  of 

fourteen? 

781.  Who  said: 

"A   friend   should   bear   his   friend's   infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  were"? 

782.  Who  wrote  "The  Golden  Legend"? 

783.  Who  said:  "There  is  but  one  straight  road  to  success,  and 

that  is  merit"? 

784.  To  whom  was   Longfellow's   poem   "Footsteps  of  Angels" 

dedicated? 

785.  Who  called  Boston,  "The  Hub  of  the  Solar  System"? 
7^6.    Who  wrote  "The  Mistress  of  the  Manse"? 

787.    Name  four  lyrics  written  by  Longfellow? 
768.    Of  what  American  novelist  was  it  said  "He  always  brought 
a  quarrel  with  him"? 

789.  What  literary  periodical  announced  in  its  initial  number, 

its  determination  "to  make  new  demands  on  literature'  ? 

790.  Who  were  the  founders  of  the  "Transcendental  Club"  of 

Boston? 

791.  Who  wrote  "The  Last  Leaf'? 

792.  What  was   "Tanglewood"? 

793.  What  was  "Arrow  Head"? 

794.  Who  was  called  "The  Yankee  Soloman"? 

795.  Who  were  the  original  "Violet"  and  "Peony"  of  Hawthorne's 

"Snow  Image"? 

796.  Who  was  called  "Sappho  of  the  Isles"? 

797.  For  what  is  Marshfidd,  Mass.  notable? 

798.  For  what  is  "The  Mooring"  a  cottage  on  Bailey's  Island, 

Me.  noted? 

799.  For  what  is  Greencastle,  Indiana  famed? 

800.  Who  said:    "It  seems  as  if  life  might  be  so  simple,  so  beau- 

tiful, so  good  to  live,  so  good  to  look  at,  if  we  could  only 
think  of  it  as  one  long  journey,  where  every  day's  march 
had  its  own  separate  sort  of  beauty  to  travel  through"? 


Examination  Questions 

THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  theory  of  education? 

Those  theories  of  education  advanced  by  the  best  known  educators. 

2.  Explain  the  connection  between  theory  and  practice. 

Theory  is  the  principles  and  tire  rules  of  education;  practice  is  the  applica- 
tion of  those  rules. 

3.  Mention  two  objects  of  a  school. 

To  supply  information  and  to  give  training  in  self-development. 

4.  Name  four  sciences  upon  wtnch  scientific  pedagogy  is  based. 
Psychology,   sodolc^,   child-study,   and  medicine. 

5-6.    Compare  the  inductive  with  the  deductive  method  of  teaching. 

The  deductive  method,  dealing  with  analysis  of  wholes  into  parts,  is  best 
suited  as  a  method  for  the  upper  grades.  The  inductive  method  afifords  the 
best  method  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  lower  grades. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  Socratic  method? 

That  method  used  by  Socrates  in  causing  a  student,  by  means  of  developing 
questions,  to  reach  independent  conclusions. 

8.  In  what  study  may  the  deductive  method  be  used  to  advantage? 
In  advanced  grammar. 

9.  Explain  the  principle  that  tmderlies  the  proper  presentation  of  facts. 
Pacts  ^ould  be  presented  in  the  relative  order  of  their  value;  they  should 

be  related;  they  should  be  grouped  i*nto  points;  they  should  be  classified  for  re- 
calling. 

THEORY  AND  ART 

1.  Why  is  education  especially  needful  in  a  republic? 

Because  the  citizens  of  a  republic  have  erectly,  or  indirectly,  charge  of  the 
government. 

2.  Of  what  should  the  professional  training  of  a  teacher  consist? 

A  knowledge  of  psychology,  of  methods,  of  school  management,  and  of  the 
history  of  education. 

3^  What  are  some  ojf  the  advantages  in  a  rural  school  where  several  grades 
are  m  one  room? 

Individual  pupils  have  a  better  chance  of  advancement  in  proportion  to  their 
abUity;  personal  iodbntives  to  pirogress  are  more  in  evidence;  promotion  is  a  mat- 
ttfai  merit  and  ability. 

4.  Why  should  a  man  who  has  no  children  pay  a  school  tax  ?  Should 
such  a  man  vote  at  a  school  meeting? 

(a)  Because  the  government  of  the  nation  is  wisely  accomplished  in  relative 
proportion  to  tUe  education  of  the  citizens  composing  it.  Again,  education  makes 
for  the  advancement  socially  and  intellectually  of  the  the  neighborhood,  (b) 
Yes. 

5.  Name  three  qualities  essential  in  a  successful  (school)  organizer. 

A  good  understanding  of  human  nature,  a  constructive  imagination  and 
confidence  in  ability  to  plan  work. 

6.  How  may  the  teadier  be  a  silent  teacher  of  morals? 
By  example. 

7.  Name  two  ends  to  be  sought  in  school  discipline. 

To  secure  the  maximimi  amount  of  work  and  to  establish  habits  of  self-con- 
trol. 

8.  Name  thiee  of  the  most  common  school  evils. 
Lack  of  atteLtton;  lack  of  interst,  disobedience. 
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ine  DOOKman.     ^^^^^  literature  to  existence?* 

Monthly,  $Z.50  a  year. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  PUns. 

A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magaitoes  for 
teachers  in  graded  schools.  Contains  a  ilch  variety 
of  practical  material  every  montii.  Illustrations 
abundant  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $1.15  a  year. 

Popular  Educator.      ^  magaztoe  that  lives  up 
a  vpuiu  a^uuv«i,vi.     ^  jijg  name.    Numerous 

departments  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  totermedl- 
ate  and  grammar  teachers.  Ten  months,  $1.50  a 
year. 

The    magaztoe     of   the 
Pacific     and     the    only 


Sunset  Magazine. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  American  Magazine. 


magazine  in  the  country  publishtog  first  hand  news 
each  month  about  California's  great  1915  Exposi- 
tions. Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  MorUhiy, 
$t.kO  a  year.    Special  price  for  1915,  $t.00 

The  name  Scribner  is 
a  guarantee  of  qualltv. 
The  magazine  is  an  essential  to  every  library,  dub, 
reading-club  and  most  educational  institutions.  Its 
fiction  is  of  the  best  and  its  Illustrations  superb.  It 
is  individual,  up-to-date  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  toteresting  periodicals  of  the  day.  Monthly, 
$8.00  a  year. 

A  magaztoe  that 
nobody  ever  hides 
to  a  drawer.  Its  humor,  its  stories,  its  new  ideas 
and  its  wondertul  pictures  make  it  one  of  the  most 
toteresting  and  most  signiflcant  products  of  American 
life  Monthly,  $1.50  a  year.  (A  wonderful  value  for 
the  money.) 

The  Country  Genllem.li.    2m?„iMblJ5j: 

tion.  Presents  best  matter  printed  conoeming  the 
practical  side  of  Farming.  Stock  Raising.  Gardening, 
Dairying.  Fruit  Growing,  etc.  Articles  on  the 
bustoess  side  of  farming,  women's  interests  to  the 
country,  etc.  Paid  circulation  over  350.000.  Weekly, 
$1.50  a  year. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.    SlSnJ®^™' 

among  wom- 
en s  magaztoes.  Paid  circulation  over  1.760.000. 
Famed  for  its  Editorials.  Short  Stories.  Serials, 
Fashions.  Home  Departments,  Colored 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  

ative  weekly.  The  largest  circulation  to  the  world-^ 
over  2,000,000.     Weekly,  $1.50  a  year. 

(Conttoued  on  next  page.) 


America's 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION—PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines— Continued  from  preceding  page. 


TIm    CnflsiBMi.      Bdlted  and   published   by 
loe    crmiunui.      Qjjg^^  Stlddey  (originator 

of  Oraftnnan  Pumltare)  in  the  interest  of  better 
art,  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
way  of  UTlng.  EDUCATORS  will  find  in  it  the  best 
that  Is  new  in  organic  education:  ARTISTS,  the 
•ttoofest  and  most  individual  expressions  of  modem 
pataifing  and  sculpture;  HOME  BUILDERS,  plans 
and  suggestions  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
bOBMs;  WORKERS  PORSOCIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  important  steps  that  are  being 
takm  in  social  and  industrial  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  it  for  practical  help  and 
for  news  of  the  world's  progress  in  craftsmanship. 
DeauUfuny  illustrated.    Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Mother'* Magube.    ^SS^^g*:^ 

should  be.  Rich  and  Tarled  in  contents.  Beantl- 
fully  illustrated.  Many  valuable  educational  feat- 
ures. A  great  and  growing  magaiine.  MmUkly, 
$1,50  a  year. 

The  hdependent     ^  ■ubstantlal,  dependable. 

representative  magaaJna 
of  far-reaching  influence.  Now  being  used  aa  a 
textbook  in  over  a  thousand  schools.  Oondoettng 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  Import.  Weekly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNilRD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

431  and  433  West  148th  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  1555 

A  graded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  Ck>llege. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Certm- 
eate  privilege  to  leading  Colleges.    Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS 

Thirty-fifth  year 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  in  New  Tortc. 
Prepares  Boys  for  Oollego,  Technical  Schools. 
West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

"Primary  to  College." 

73d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 


GcKsee  Weslqras  SeHUDary,  Lima,  New  York 

EstabUshed  1833 

Oollege  preparatory  and  general  literary  courses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music,  Art. 
Domestk:  Science.  Oratory  and  Commerce. 

Eipenses  Very  Moderate 

For  eataioifue  and  information,  address, 

EARL  D.  SHEPARD,  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

EUgibly  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Inspiring  histocrof  seventy- 
six  years.  Efficient  teaching  staff,  highest  char- 
acter standards,  modem  equipment.  Preparea 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M.,  D.D..  HeMlauMter 


PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  FINNEO,  801  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVroUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Scienc 
Manual  Training  and  Music 


(See  ftdvertlBeiiMiit  elaewlMre) 

PEDDIE   INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thorough 
preparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
boys.  Business.  Music  60-acre  campus.  Oym- 
nasium,  swimming  pool.  Athletic  field.  Lower 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Bates  $400  to 
$050.    49th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWEnAND.  A.  IL,     Bex  IM,     HlGHnroWN.  N.  J. 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY 

Easthamptont  Mass. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYEB,  Principal 

Wfllfrton  Seminary,  an  endowed  New  England 
~  my,  fbonded  1S41 — since  1863  a  school  for 
and  young  men.    A  college   preparatory 
Prannt  repfcsentation  in  thirty  or  more 


FRIEND'S  SELECT  SCHOOL 

140   N.    SIXTEENTH    STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER    W.    HAVILAND.    PRINCIPAL 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


CwAvnuf  Collefiate  Inttitiite  for  Girb 

a'  remarkably  equipped  medlum-iirloed  KhooL 
109  acrei  In  campiia.  atliletle  Held  and  scbool 
fi^rm.  Oollefe  preparatory;  oertiflGate  prlTUefte. 
Broad  range  of  special  courses.  Two-year  course 
In  college  subjects  for  high  school  graduatea. 
For  catalog  address  Jonathan  M.  Mssksr,  Ph. 
D..  D.  D..  Prin.,  Box  A.,  Hacksttstown,  N.  J. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

IConros,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  Lake  Wal- 
ton. Eleratlon  1000  feet.  48  mfles  from  New 
Toric  Olty.  Oareful  preparation  for  all  higher 
Instftutlons.  Academic  and  Engineering.  AH 
water  and  land  sports.  Intimate  school  home 
Ufa.  Catalogue  and  all  Information  sent  upon 
request. 


RIVERDALE   COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FRANK   HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL, 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Cohrer  Military  Aetdemy  MSISrS^ 

highest  ranldng  of  the  U.  8.  >^ar  Dept.  Its 
natural  and  material  equipment  is  superb.  Its 
methods  of  Instruction  sane,  but  ttioroughly  pro- 
gresilve,  followed  by  many  lesier  schools.  For 
catalog  address 

GULVBR    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 
Culver,  Ind.     (On  Lake  Mazinkuckee) 


MERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Mercenburg,  Penna. 

WILLIAM  MANN   IRVINE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Master 

(See  adyertleement  elsewhere,  this  israe.) 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

NINETY-FIRST  YEAR.    Had  more  than  flftMn  tbouaand 
■todiou:  Btohopa.  Judget.  SUtannen,  Edueatora,  Pby- 
ilfllaiis  and  men  and  wcmien  of  otheP  caJllniii  of 


promlnenoe. 

BaUdlnia  and  equipment  ezoeUent.  Steam  heat,  electrlo 
llght^ure  water.  CoQege  Preparatory,  Muslo,  Arte,  Oratory 
sad  Bowebold  Arte  CkNUvei.    Junior  SehooL    Co-eduoatlonaL 

BOX  W,  CAZENOVIA.  N.  Y. 


The  Bancroft  School,  Worcester^  Miss. 

A.  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  S  GRADES-BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
High  school  prepares  for  any  ooUem^and  fdves 

merS   ooorses.       New   school   boUdlng   niUy 


eqntoped.    One  of  the  largest  pilyate  day  schooto 
In  Mew  England. 

PRANK  H.  ROBSON,  Head  Master. 


PEDDIE— 

A  School  That  Boys  Like 


All  colleges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddle 
graduates  tciihoui  examination.  It  is  an  endowed 
school  and  offers  at  S450  to  S560  more  than 
the  rates  indicate.  Equipment  include!  60-acre 
campus,  lalce.  gymnasium,  cinder  trade,  pool, 
diamond,  gridiron,  library,  oboervatory.  labora- 
tories, fireproof  domdtories,  etc.  Peddle  is  locat- 
ed at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  between  New  Yoric  and  Philadelphia. 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  for  boys  of  11  to  14  Is 
a  strong  supplement  to  the  school  proper.  It  fits 
the  boy  to  master  preparatory  woric  in  an  able 
manner.  It  affords  opportunity  for  continuous 
study  in  one  institution.  Separate  dormitories 
and  personal  care  are  provided.  Pupils  of  the 
Lower  School  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Upper  School — advantages  that  can  be  had  only 
where  two  such  schools  are  combined.    60th 

For  full  information  of  either  school  write 


ROGER  W.  SWETLAND, 

Headmaster, 

Box  Ed.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MERGERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL 

A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 
Christian  masters  from  the  great  uni- 
versities. Personal  attention  given  to 
each  boy. 

LOCATION 

In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of 
America. 

EQUIPMENT 

Modern  and  complete.  New  gymnasiimi. 
Write  for  catalogue.    Address 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D., 
Headmaster, 

1CERGBR8BURG,  PA. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by  school  and  college  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  tetuhing  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies 
hire  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^chbg^M^Bud. 

nest''  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  caiicago,  m. 

Western  Office:  Spokane,    Wash. 


KeDogg's  Agency 


recommends  teachers  and  has  flUed  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $6,000)  with 
ezoeUent  teachers.  Bst.  1889.  No  charge  to 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any  denrable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  S.  Kellogg.  31  Union  Square.  New  York.      (Mention 

F6undations.) 

SOHERMERHORN     TEACHERS'     AQENCY 

The  Agmey  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  is  sure  to  meet  your  wants. 

Consult  MM  and  be  sure.  Established  since  1866 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  -  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Terk  CHy 

ICSSHwnyHiD  Biiiii«s' CMrt  BsABsf ,  Eatnum  SMk  Sliwl 


The  Midland  Schools  Teachers'  Agency 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

secures  positions  for  good  teachers  in  every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  teachers  and  employing  officers  by  its 
conservative  and  reliable  methods.     The  most  liberal  contract  offered.    Write  today 

for  plans.  q^  p^  8CROCCIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  1S6  Fifth  Ave.  Chicag e,  28  E.  Jackson  Beule?ard  Berkeley,  Cal.,  2161  Shattnck  Ave, 
Washingfon,  1S47  U  St.        Den?er,  508  Colorado  Boildinf         Los  Angeles,  243  Douglas  Bldg. 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Journal  Building 

^]U^ANTI7n       TEACHERS  FOR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
yyrJ\l^irAJ VACANCIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

WE    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       -       -       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Tpurhpr^   Vl^nntpd  ^^  ^^^T  phase  of  educational  work  from  Idndergarten  to  university 
lOUUiicro    vrunicu     Dignified  hidlvldual  aervice.     Permanent  or   continueus  registra- 
tion. 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT.  Last  year  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  dionld  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  our  candi- 
dates oCplaoeB  ofii^  when  offlciaUy  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  hoards,  and  then  usually  only  a 
iingle  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  in  our  31 
jearioCeKperienee.    Suppose  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION—TEA  CHERS'  AGENCIES 


THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

dow  not  db*  mUd  wmtar  clnate  ol  db*  Gulf  StatM  appeal  to  you?       Good  positioBs  for  wdl  auaUfied. 
in  Literary,  Mtteie,  Art  and  Earorewiop  Departments.         No  renstratioB  fee  diarnd.         Memboralup 
B.  P.  GUm,  a.  M..  Mftr.:  B.  TVGUm,  Asst.  Mgr.,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALABAMA. 


mm   ^»^  ..    ATLANTA-Coiwultln«.Offfk:ee-CHICAGO 

Tp AI^HIiR^    WAiHTn     Poeitione  waiting.    New  and  eiqterienced  teachere  refieter  now.     University  and  Normal  grad- 


CAPITOL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  BOULDER,  COLORADO. 


Let  us  locate  jrou. 


&•  IRf .  HampcoB,  Jhsp. 


THE  OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

The  Agency  for  positions  in  the  Central  part  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Agency  that  puts  the  personal  equation  into  business.  Send  for  blanks  today. 


Poadick  Bldft. 


A.  J.  JOLLY,  Mftr. 
41  East  4th  St. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EARN  MONEY 


in  vacation  Writing  Movio^  Picture  Plays 

and  spare  tone  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

We  show  you  how  you  can  TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO  DOLLARS  right  in  your  own  home, 
^isy,    fascinating    work.     No    special    talent    necessary — ^just    common    sense    and   our  help. 

TremeodoUS  locreasio^  Demand    able  information  and  special  prize  offer.  ^ 
CHICAGO  PHOTO  PLAYWRIGHT  COLLEGE,  Boi  278,  Z.  A.,  Chicago. 

DEBATE  OUTLINES 

any  subject  $1 .00.    Essays,  Orations  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Fails,  Iowa. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Chicago. 
Illinoit,  loans  charts,  slides,  and  films  for  express  charges  only,  without  any  view  to  profit.  This  material  affords 
•elf  help.    Anybody  can  use  it.    Circulars  are  now  being  formed  to  reduce  express  charges.    Write  for  plans. 


Books  on  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education's  Recfuisition  List 


LIST  NO.  PRICI 

€€92— First  School  Taar 4S 

6774— Sacand  SchoolTear 45 

C846— Third  Scbaai  Taar 4S 

C9S8— Fourth  School  Tear .45 

7192— Fifth  School  Tear 4S 

9732 — ^Bow-waw  and  Maw-naw 19 

9MS— Natnra  Myths 27 

9949 — GaneSt  Seat  Work  and  Soiisa  Train- 
ing  J9 

9M7— Childrenin  Utoratnra 27 

9912— HoosaholdStorias  for  LitdeRaaders.  .27 

9829— ChUd's  Garden  of  Vsrsas 30 

7939— Groat  Anorican  Industries — Minerals  .38 

7937— Groat  Anorican  Industries — Soil 38 

71S7 — Groat  Anorican  Industries — Manufac- 
tures  38 


LIST  NO. 


PRICI 


7268 — Great  American  Industries — Transpor- 
tation  45 

7047— Tales  from  the  Far  North 38 

7069— Our  Friends  the  Birds M 

7213 — Story  of  Our  Country  in  Poetry  and 

Song 38 

7366^Louisiana  Purchase 4S 

7619— WiUard  Word  Book  No.  1 IS 

7620— WiUard  Word  Book  Manual 94 

6670 — Brownie  Primer XI 

6719 — ^Second  Brownie  Book XI 

6719 — Fairy  Tales  from  Anderson 39 

6812— Folk  Tales  from  Grimm XI 

7033 — ^Tales  Told  in  a  Menagerie 4S 

7159 — American  Heroes  from  History ^7 

7292 — Early  History  Stories  of  America. . . .  J8 


Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  schools  outside 

of  New  York  City  on  request 

EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO. 
8l-*33  East  27th  Street  New  York  City 


Educational    Foundations 

VOL.  XXVn.  OCTOBER,  1915  No.  i 

Editorial 

DANGER 

The  Iu/x;ical  Pronouncement  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  the  Question  of  Miutary  Training  in  the 
pubuc  schocm^. 

THE  report  oi  the  committee  on  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Oakland,  August  27, 
1915,  is  intensely  and  appropriately  padfical.  On  the  question 
of  military  training  it  declares  as  follows: 

3.  The  Association  deplores  any  attempt  to  militarize  this 
country.  It  again  declares  against  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
military  training  in  the  schools  on  the  ground  that  this  is  reactionary 
and  inconsistent  with  American  ideals  and  standards.  The  Asso- 
ciation expresses  its  ajpproval  of  the  policy  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  in  keeping  the  useful  work  free  from  coimection  with  mili- 
tary affairs. 

Evidently  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools  means 
"militarizing  the  country/'  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  framers 
of  the  resolution.  As  another  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  some- 
what related  but  by  no  means  synonymous  ideas  we  may  revert 
to  the  address  of  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Sha(effer  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  as  quoted  in  Educational  Found- 
oHons. 

"The  introduction  of  militarism  into  the  public  schools  cannot 
be  justified  either  on  physical  or  on  ethical  grotmds.  We  should 
develop  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  threefold  concept  of  State — first,  as 
organized  force;  secctad,  as  organized  justice;  third,  as  organized 
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good  will.  Over  against  this  threefold  concept  of  the  State  mili- 
tary drill  in  the  public  schools  is  organized  insanity." 

What  can  these  pedagogical  pacifists  mean  by  militarism?  Have 
they  in  mind  an  iniquitous  form  of  government  superimposed  upon 
an  unwilling  people,  maintaining  itself  by  a  powerful  and  unscrupu- 
lous military  organization,  and  proposing  to  aggrandize  itself  by 
military  operations  against  other  nations?  They  must  have  some 
such  idea  in  mind  or  the  word  would  not  fill  them  with  such  righteous 
horror.  Militarism  of  this  order  is  as  abnoxious  to  the  American 
mind  as  the  monarchial  form  of  government  against  which  our 
Constitution  is  an  everlasting  protest.  It  scandahzes  our  history, 
caricatures  our  institutions,  nullifies  our  principles  and  lampoons 
our  liberties.  Militarism  has  no  part  nor  lot  with  Americanism. 
There  is  no  "War  Party"  in  American  politics. 

We  shall  need  to  look  for  danger  in  another  direction.  Until 
the  stars  and  stripes  shall  have  passed  forever  from  among  the 
flags  of  the  nations,  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  absolve 
themselves  from  sacred  responsibilities.  We  must  hold  inviolate 
the  gifts  of  Heaven.  We  must  perpetuate  the  sacrificia;l  triumphs 
of  our  fathers.  We  must  champion  the  cause  of  hiunanity  against 
tyranny.  We  must  guard  our  territory,  consecrated  to  Liberty, 
agaiinst  the  incursions  of  any  red-handed  foe.  We  must  stand 
for  the  God-given  and  universally  conceded  rights  of  man,  though  we 
stand  alone  against  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Any  philosophy 
which  minimizes  the  sacredness  of  these  obligations  is  false  phil- 
osophy though  it  may  take  the  pretty  name  of  pacifism  and  en- 
throne itself  in  the  resolutions  of  political,  educational,  and  religious 
conventions.  We  cannot  become  better  citizens  of  the  world  by 
betraying  our  trust  as  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Our  obligations  b^ing  what  they  are  and  world  conditions  being 
as  they  are,  military  drill  in  the  public  schools  is  directly  the  oppo- 
site to  "organized  insanity."  We  mean  to  urge  this  matter  upon 
the  attention  of  school  authorities  and  ask  that  due  weight  be  at- 
tached to  the  opinions  of  men  as  well  qualified  to  speak  and  as 
well  versed  in  public  matters  as  those  who  were  favored  with  the 
opportunity  at  Oakland. 

Every  educator  in  the  land  should  read  the  editorial  pages  of 
Review  of  Reviews  for  September.  They  will  be  found  to  bear 
the  impress  of  true  patriotism,  wide  information,  sound  logic,  and 
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much  of  the  saving  element  of  common  sense.    The  following  para- 
graphs aire  quotations  from  this  editorial.     (Italics  our  own.) 

*  *  *  A  refusal  to  be  efficient  and  vigorous  implies  a  distrust  of  our  own 
character  and  motives.  This  entire  nation,  by  a  sentiment  overwhelmingly 
strong,  is  for  honorable,  righteous,  and  pennanent  peace.  It^  motives  are  not 
to  be  doubted.  Our  own  right  to  live  quietly  in  our  homes  is  too  valuable  and 
too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with  by  leaving  it  uiiinsured. 

The  people  of  Switzerland,  who  are  quite  as  pacific  as  we  are,  do  not  doubt 
their  own  motives  or  malign  their  own  diiaracters  and  idesds.  They  know  that 
they  have  a  right  to  live  in  peace,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled  world;  and  so 
tbey  put  machine-guns  and  heavy  artillery  in  every  pass,  amd  train  every  boy 
to  defend  his  mother  a^d  sisters  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  prized  blessings  of 
domestic  and  sodal  quiet  and  order.  This  magazine,  therefore,  agrees  ftilly  with 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  and  all  those  who  represent  the  idea  that  American  security 
and  American  influence  for  good  in  the  world  wotild  be  greatly  enhanced  if  every 
American  man  and  hoy  were  so  trained  that  he  could  do  his  full  and  well-rounded 
duty  as  a  cUiten  in  any  emergency.  This  is  no  new  doctrine  on  our  part.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  Of  Uie  opinion  tha)t  education  in  the  United  States  was 
to  a  great  extent  a  failtu^  in  its  results  and  tendencies.  We  have  made  education 
a  pMic  affair  and  a  public  charge,  without  making  it  properly  serve  public  ends. 

All  over  the  cotmtry,  at  ever  increasing  cost,  we  are  constructing  splendid 
buildings  for  the  service  of  primary  and  higher  instruction  of  all  the  children  and 
young  men  cLnd  women.  We  are  training  teachers  from  the  scholastic  standpoint 
and  are  trying  to  make  the  schools  serve  in  a  better  way  the  individual  preparation 
for  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture.  But  we  are  almost  wholly  failing  to 
utilize  the  educational  system  for  the  specific  training  of  citizens  in  their  various 
duties  as  such.  The  consequence  is  that  the  standards  and  methods  of  our  po- 
litical and  organized  life  are  lower  than  those  of  our  private  life.  There  is  per- 
fect consistency  between  the  ideals  of  those  who  glorify  peace,  and  the  aims  of  those 
who  would  train  every  American  boy  to  be  ready  to  help  maintain  peace  in  any  time 
of  emergency  or  danger. 

•  *  *  Without  much  if  any  additional  btu-den  to  the  taxpayers,  every  one  of 
these  students  of  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  could 
be  so  taught  and  trained  as  to  be  well  prepared  to  exercise  many  of  the  ustial, 
and  some  of  the  unusual,  duties  of  citizenship.  Such  training  would  benefit 
students  in  their  health  and  morals,  would  give  them  a  finer  sense  of  private  as 
well  as  of  public  duty,  and  would  furnish  them  with  various  kinds  of  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  that  would  redound  to  the  welfare  of  our  political  and 
governmental  life. 

•  *  *  The  great  thing  that  our  boys  and  young  men  need  is,  first,  to  have 
their  earnestness  aroused  by  being  made  to  see  and  feel  the  use  of  the  thing  they 
are  set  to  do,  and  second,  to  be  given  much  to  do,  under  proper  incentives.  //  is 
not  militarism  that  we  advocate,  but  common  sense  and  public  duty.  Militarism 
means  the  preparation  and  intention  to  use  force  against  the  rights  of  other  people. 
Preparedness,  of  the  kind  we  advocate,  means  the  ability  to  protect  and  maintain 
rights  as  against  militarism  and  aggression. 

*  *  *  To  maintain  an  enormous  standing  army  of  the  old-fashioned  kind 
would  be  exceedingly  expensive,  and  would  produce  the  incidental  evil  of  mili- 
tarism. But  to  make  training  for  military  and  other  forms  of  public  service  a 
part  of  the  necessary  education  of  every  boy,  would  not  only  entail  compara- 
tively little  expense,  but  would  so  heighten  and  intensify  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  young  citizen  as  to  repay  the  expenditure  many  times  over. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate, 
President  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  after  long  and  con- 
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tinued  study  of  the  subject,  according  to  an  interview  published 
in  the  New  York  World  of  September  8: 

Nobody  wants  war.  We  all  seek  peace  and  past  experience  as  well  as  the 
recent  work  at  Plattsburg  has  proved  tlxat  the  needs  of  preparedness  is  bcdng  rec- 
ognized on  all  side. 

The  starting  point  of  such  preparedness  lies  in  the  public  schools.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  movement,  and  think  the  time  is  ripe  to  begin  woric. 

The  word  militarism  has  now  becolme  so  formidable  that  we  are  prone  to 
shrink  from  anything  approaching  it  when  the  word  is  used  to  mean  only  self- 
defence. 

We  do  not  want  militarism  in  this  cotmtry,  but  every  citizen  should  be  pre- 
pared in  some  sort  of  soldier  training  so  that  he  can  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
trsdned  soldier  and  understand  the  discipline  of  concentrated  action.  This  can 
become  a  matter  of  second  nature  if  begun  early  enough. 

The  value  of  soldierly  habits  cannot  be  estimated.  It  has  actuaUy  been  the 
largest  factor  in  making  the  commercial  and  industrial  success  of  Germany. 

*  *  *  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  every  boy  a  soldier,  but  make  him  soldierly. 
When  you  have  made  him  soldierly,  you  have  made  him  self-ieliant,  self-sustain- 
ing. 

When  he  knows  that  there  is  a  man  on  either  side  of  him  ready  to  stand  by  him 
and  each  will  do  as  he  is  told  to  do,  he  has  confidence  to  face  the  emergency. 

But  when  he  b  among  hundreds  of  men  who  like  himself  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  in  case  of  extremity  may  not  be  properly  controlled,  he  ^1  foUow  his 
own  bent  at  crucial  moments  as  will  all  others. 

*  *  *  Aimless  drills  in  schools  are  tiresome  to  children  and  are  mejemingless. 
But  the  spirit  of  real  soldierly  activities  is  inspiration  and  interesting  to  the  boy. 
When  you  teach  him  that  he  must  be  careful  with  the  gun,  that  he  must  know 
how  to  keep  it  from  hurting  any  one,  as  well  as  teach  him  how  to  defend  him- 
self with  one,  you  have  accomplished  something  for  him  as  well  as  his  country. 

*  *  *  Those  who,  like  myself ,  saw  the  utter  failure  of  the  hastily  collected  and 
untrained  "emergency  men"  of  Pennsylvania  to  offer  any  resistance  worthy  of 
the  name  to  the  invasion  of  that  State  by  Lee's  veterans  in  1863  (when  the  North 
had  become  familiair  with  miUtary  movements)  can  hardly  regard  with  anjrthing 
but  profound  melancholy  the  idea  that  our  country  can  defend  itself  from  an 
invader  unless  some  scheme  of  this  description  is  adopted. 

If  our  schoolbojrs  and  our  people  generally  are  taught  something  of  mflitary 
discipline  and  how  to  shoot,  it  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  as  citizens.  At  the 
same  time  if  called  to  do  it  they  will  make  formidable  adversaries." 

We  can  not  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  in  our  public  school  system  who  will  agree 
with  us  that  such  an  attitude  as  that  of  the  National  Education 
Association  expressed  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted  is  inimical  to 
the  good  of  the  country  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  rather 
than  the  proposition  to  give  miUtary  instruction  to  all  who  are  able 
to  receive  it.  The  charge  that  such  instruction  is  "re-actionary  and 
inconsistent"  cannot  be  substantiated  by  any  appeal  to  facts. 

It  is  for  us  to  follow  hard  after  the  purest  ideals  of  peace  within 
our  own  borders  and  among  the  naticms  of  the  world,  but  we  must 
guard  the  nation  against  possible  attacks  of  enemies,  as  we  guard  our 
homes  against  possible  visits  of  burglarous  intruders.    We  shall  only 
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be  led  to  confusion  if  we  enlist  under  every  banner  labelled  "  Peace' 
in  these  perplexing  times. 

We  have  asked  for  and  secured  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  state 
Governors  on  this  important  issue  and  will  be  prepared  to  quote 
them  in  otu-  next  number. 


DR.  NITOBE 

The  subject  of  oiu-  front  cover  illustration  this  month  is  very  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  leader  of  new  thought  in  Japan.  He  is  a 
r^;ular  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  of  Japan  and  is  much  be- 
loved and  admired  by  the  more  progressive  people  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Nitobe  was  bom  in  1863  at  Iwate-ken.  He  graduated  from 
the  Sapporo  Agricultural  College  in  188 1.  He  has  pursued  studies  in 
Political  Economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  well  as  at  Bonn, 
Halle,  and  Berlin.  For  several  years  after  his  return  to  Japan  he  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Sapporo  College.  Later  he  was  officially 
connected  with  the  Formosan  government,  resigning  this  position  in 
1904  in  order  to  fill  the  chair  of  Economy  at  the  University  of  Kyoto. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Nogyo  Honron"  (Principles  of  Agricultiu^)  and 
other  well  known  books  in  the  Japanese  language.  In  1898  ''Bus- 
hido"  descriptive  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  was  published  in  English 
in  Philadelphia.  This  book  has  been  translated  into  several  other 
languages  and  is  considered  a  classic. 

Dr.  Nitobe  was  selected  as  the  first  Japanese  professor  in  the  Japan- 
America  exchange  lecture  plan  which  was  inaugurated  in  191 1. 
Mrs.  Nitobe  is  an  American  lady.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr. 
Nitobe  in  his  article  in  this  number  of  Educational  Foundations  are 
most  favorable  to  American  educational  ideals. 


What  Does  the  American  Want? 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

[A  stirring  array  of  comments  on  American  traits  and  tendencies  by 
one  hundred  prominent  citizens.  The  opinions  frankly  expressed  were 
gathered  by  Mr,  Cooper  during  the  preparation  of  his  book,  ''American 
Ideals, "  soon  to  be  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  as  one  of  their 
American  Books  Series,  The  symposium  will  be  continued  in  the  No- 
vember number. — Editor.] 

SYMPOSIUM  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 
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MATTHEW  Arnold  in  the  preface  to  his  essays  in  criticism  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  task  one  undertakes 
when  he  tries  to  pull  out  a  few  more  stops  in  that  powerful,  but  at 
present,  somewhat  narrow-toned  organ,  the  modem  Englishman. 
*'I  have  always  sought,**  he  continued,  **to  stand  by  my^lf  and 
to  compromise  others  as  little  as  possible." 

Likevdse  when  one  attempts  to  set  forth  opinions  relative  to 
such  illusive  matters  as  a  nation's  ideals,  one  would  hesitate  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  standing  for  anyone's  opinion 
other  than  his  own.  Since,  however,  my  convictions  concerning 
certain  Anlerican  ideals  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
witness  of  a  large  number  of  Americans  from  various  walks  of  life 

and  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  I  have  planned  to  present 

> 

a  brief  sympo^um  upon  American  ideals  as  seen  by  Americans  them- 
selves. 

One   hundred   men   were   asked   the   following   question: 
"What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  leading  ideals  of  the  men  with 
whom  you  most  frequently  associate?" 

The  following  are  among  the  replies  received: 
A  Governor  of  a  large  Eastern  state  said: 
**i.     Personal  code  in  public  service. 

A  higher  education  for  the  masses — to  save  our  Democracy. 
A  rumless  nation. 

The  application  of  business  efficiency  to  public  service. 
It  never  pays  to  be  smart — i.  e.  *to  put  one  over*  on  the 

other  fellow. 
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"6.     Revival  of  religious  belief  in  men  of  affairs." 

A  Mayor  in  a  large  Middle  West  city  replied: 

"i.  An  institutional  expression  of  the  humanitarian  phil- 
osophy which  is  distinctive  of  American  thought  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

"2.  Some  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  larger 
leisure  which  industrial  development  has  brought,  with  the  feeling 
that  upon  the  use  which  we  learn  to  make  of  this  leisure  will  de- 
pend the  soundness  and  sweetness  of  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

"3.  The  creation  of  a  national  philosophy  which  will  have 
the  will  to  justice  as  a  substitute  for  the  will  power  which  has  been 
tried  and  led  us  apparently  to  disaster.'* 

From    a    College    President   on    the    Pacific    Coast: 
*'To  leave  things  better  than  one  found  them. 

'To  alleviate  human  distress. 

*To  protect  the  weak. 

'To  give  each  his  chance." 
The  President  of  a  New  York  Bank  answered  as  follows: 

"The  ideals  of  the  men  of  whom  I  see  most  are  generally  to  live 
helpful  lives  and  to  bt^d  for  posterity  on  foundations  in  which  as 
much  of  the  good  in  past  experience  is  included  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  bad  eliminated.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  men  I 
know  are  conducting  themselves  in  their  business  life  as  though 
they  were  bearing  a  great  measure  of  public  responsibility  and  had 
a  great  duty  devolving  upon  them  in  the  way  of  public  service. 
This,  I  know,  sounds  idealistic  and  Utopian,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  the 
truth,  as  I  see  it  from  day  to  day." 

From  the  President  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
California: 

"The  men  of  California  are  dominated  by  the  great  western 
spirit  of  freedom.  Ours  is  a  land  of  promise  and  of  opportunity. 
This  may  sounii  like  real  estate  advertising,  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
sincere.  Contrary  to  the  beUef  of  most  of  our  Eastern  brothers, 
the  men  of  California  have  not  set  up  the  dollar  as  their  god  and 
standard.  It  is  true  our  boys  are  inspired  by  the  successes  of  their 
parents,  and  each  one  longs  to  be  independent  and  to  secure  enough 
means  to  take  the  grind  out  of  work.     I  think  I  am  right  when  I 
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say  that  the  majority  of  the  seniors  who  are  graduating  from  the 
eight  colleges  of  our  University  this  spring  have  in  mind, 

**(i)    Achievement  in  the  line  in  which  they  have  specialized. 

"(2)  Financial  success  which  will  make  them  socially  and 
economically   independent. 

"  (3)  By  no  means  last,  I  believe  that  we  look  toward  the 
establishment  of  true,  loyal  American  homes.'' 

An  American  playwright  says: 

''My  intimate  acquaintanceship  is  made  up  largely  of  one  class, 
ideally  speaking.  Most  of  the  men  I  know  are  either  doing,  or 
trying  to  do,  something  that  will  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's 
beauty.  In  other  words  they  are  artists  of  some  sort,  potential 
or  actual." 

A  traveling  secretary  of  the  College  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  in  the  South: 

"Certainly  one  of  the  ideals  of  Americans  is  eflSdency  which 
is  rather  a  broad  term  but  it  means  real  capacity  to  do  the  thing 
which  one  has  in  hand.  I  question  very  much  whether  cultural 
ideals  have  a  very  large  sway  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  in  any  sense,  yet  I  do  feel  keenly 
that  we  have  elevated  the  dollar  into  an  entirely  undeserved  place 
and  the  man  who  is  able  to  get  money  has  much  larger  position 
thrust  upon  him  than  his  capacity  really  warrants.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  there  is  growing  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  people 
in  America  the  belief  in  what  might  be  called  a  Democratic  culture; 
that  is,  a  larger  cultural  Uf e  for  the  whole  people 

"One's  heart  bleeds  when  he  thinks  how  little  we  really  ap- 
preciate the  sacredness  and  value  of  the  individual  person  which 
is  a  sign  of  all  real  Democracy.  This  reveals  a  weak  place  in  our 
national  life  which  is  not  peculiar  to  us — our  false  valuation  of  hu- 
manity. We  value  men  because  of  position,  money,  etc.,  whereas 
we  ought  to  value  them  for  their  character  and  for  the  essence  of 
personality  that  lies  vdthin  them. 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  but   that   straightforwardness  and  the 

square  deal  is  one  of  the  real  ideals  of  America, this  is  about 

as  fine  an  ideal  as  we  could  possibly  have. " 

A  prominent  magazine  editor: 

"Our  ideals  are: 

"Honesty  and  integrity. 
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Intellectual  achievement. 
'Beauty  in  art  and  music  as  a  solace  in  life. 
'Domestic  happiness. 
'Service  to  their  fellows. 

'Confidence  in  the  great  mission  of  our  Democracy." 
From  a  real  estate  man: 

"It  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  what  an  ideal  is.  If  it  means 
a  standard  of  taste  which  one  has  toward  masterpieces  in  every 
department  of  human  endeavor,  then  I  should  reply  that  tastes 
differ  so  widely  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  answer  the  question. 
"If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ideal  is  meant  the  thought  of  per- 
sonal achievement  which  each  man  has  for  himself,  I  should  say 
that  the  chief  aspiration  of  most  of  the  men  I  know  is  to  produce 
by  their  life's  work  something  of  permanent  value  to  the  world,  and 
to  have  their  names  associated  or  identified  with  that  achievement. 
In  other  words,  to  do  something  worth  while  and  to  be  known  by 
others  as  doing  it.  What  particular  things  men  desire  to  do  are 
governed  by  their  capabilities  and  temperament. 

"If  by  ideal  is  meant  the  kind  of  personal  conduct  a  man  would 
choose  for  himself,  most  of  the  men  I  know  desire  to  so  live  that 
they  will  both  satisfy  their  own  consciences,  and  meet  all  reason- 
able criticism  of  their  fellow  men.  Most  men  desire  to  so  live  that 
other  men  say:  'His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.'  It  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  the  men  I  know  prefer  to  have  other  men  think  of 
them  as  good,  rather  than  clever.  They  may  desire  to  have  both 
of  these  qualifications  attributed  to  them,  but  would  prefer  the 
former." 

A  New  York  Clergyman  says: 

"The  men  with  whom  I  most  frequently  associate,  although 
not  constituting  a  very  large  number,  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
rank  and  conditions  of  American  society.  In  trying  to  imagine 
what  a  composite  photograph  of  my  circle  would  reveal,  I  believe 
that  the  prevailing  ideals  would  be  self-reliance — quick  action — ^big 
results.  Education  must  be  directed  to  'practical  ends' — how 
to  build  a  fifty-story  skyscraper  in  a  year.  Along  with  this  a  feel- 
ing of  unrest;  that  'bigness'  is  not  greatness,  and  that  life  is  not 
expressed  entirely  in  terms  of  the  five  senses.  Witness  Booth 
Tarkington's  "The  Turmoil,"  a  groping,  therefore,  toward  the 
spiritual — not  to  say  the  religious.    Social  service,  literary  clubs, 
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musical  societies,  art  classes,  and  free  libraries,  indicate  a  strong 
tendency  even  where  they  are  merely  affectation. " 

A  physician  writes: 

"Two  view  points  are  possible. 

(a)  Professional. 

(b)  Layman  in  church  or  Christian  work. 

*' Dining  the  past  ten  years  I  have  observed  a  decided  rise  in 
the  tide  of  professional  self-respect.  At  various  meetings  of  asso- 
ciations and  conventions  there  is  purposefulness  and  conviction 
for  greater  things.  The  possession  of  basic  principles  proved  by 
modem  research  and  clinical  experience  has  so  clarified  the  minds 
of  the  professional  leaders  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  reformer  is 
evident.  The  ideal  seems  little  short  of  absolute  perfection.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  it  was  publicly  averred  that  the  mercenery  spirit 
dominated  the  profession.  It  is  my  observation  that  this  spirit  is 
on  the  wane." 

A  librarian  of  a  New  England  University: 

"The  men  with  whom  I  associate  most  are  college  professors. 
They  very  seldom  talk  about  ideals.  The  inner  life  of  men  in  our 
generation  is  very  much  less  self-conscious  than  that  of  their  fathers 
even.  I  wonder  if  I  can  say  more  of  them  ias  a  whole,  than  that 
they  are  chiefly  occupied  with  their  daily  work,  with  providing  for 
their  families,  and  with  Uving  up  to  the  standards  of  their  social 
and  professional  class.  In  external  matters  do  we  not  now  say 
'Social  standards'  or  'Standards  of  living,'  where  a  few  years  ago  men 
said  'Ideals'?  Aren't  ideals  what  we  give  the  right  of  way  in  our 
daily  lives,  regardless  of  what  we  profess?" 

A  Consulting  Engineer  writes: 

"The  American  ideal  is  activity  and  energy,  readiness  to  change, 
demanding  improvements  of  living  conditions,  freedom  of  rule, 
independence  of  action,  and  wilUngness  to  correct  wrong  and  to  see 
future  possibilities. 

"Development  of  women  in  an  American  ideal.  This  means 
more  than  suffrage. 

"Recognition  of  laborers' rights  to  participate  in  profits  is  an 
ideal  that  is  coming  fast  into  large  recognition.  Its  proper  and 
wide  adoption  and  operation,  would  solve  the  so-called  problem  of 
captial  vs.  labour  and  would  probably  replace  socialism  in  this 
coimtry. 
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"Making  money  is  the  ideal  that  is  attached  to  us  by  many 
foreigners  who  do  not  distinguish  nor  understand  the  underlying 
motives.  The  fact  that  an  American  takes  the  greatest  interest 
and  pleasure  in  conducting  his  business  and  working  out  new  prob- 
lems makes  his  progress  in  inventions,  discoveries,  new  appliances, 
free  from  the  thought  of  plodding  or  the  sordid  making  of  money; 
therefore,  if  the  American  does  not  get  pleasure  out  of  his  business 
he  is  quite  sure  to  neglect  it,  and  reveals  thereby  that  money  making 
is  not  his  ideal. 

"Travel,  comprising  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  all  other  peoples  of  the  world,  is  undoubtedly  an  American 
ideal.  It  has  been  inculcated,  possibly,  by  a  desire  for  change  of 
scene.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  underlying  spirit  that  has  formed 
and  made  the  United  States  of  America,  and  when  intelligently 
indulged,  it  results  in  the  broadening  of  thought,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  ideals  that  cannot  come  so  easily  and  readily  in  any  other 
way.*' 

Head  Master  of  a  School  for  Boys: 

"As  I  meet  men  today,  not  only  those  in  my  own  profession 
but  business  men — ^men  who  are  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  active 
business  life  in  our  cities — I  am  impressed  with  the  change  in  ideals 
as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that 
underneath  all  the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  which  is  common 
enough  today,  is  a  very  deep-seated  desire  to  be  of  real  service  in 
the  world.  Only  a  month  ago,  I  heard  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  America  tell  how  he  took  over  a  large  publishing  enter- 
prise chiefly  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  some  good,  as  well  as  to  make  some  money.  That  seems 
to  me  typical  of  the  ideals  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  better 
and  more  successftd  business  men  of  today.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
is  the  ideal  of  men  in  my  profession." 

The  Bditor  of  a  Socialist  paper  sent  to  me  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  chief  ideals  of  a  dozen  people  with  whom  he  was  closely 
associated: 

"Adventure,  a  free  personal  life,  revolutionary  adjustment  of 
social  conditions. 

"Destruction  of  established  forms  of  coercion. 

"Personal  artistic  achievement;  the  achievement  of  a  more 
sane   and  liberal   social  life. 
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"Spread  of  knowledge  ccmoemiiig  economic  evolution,  and 
increase  of  effort  in  line  with  that  knowledge. 

More  personal  freedom,  more  self  expression,  less  responsibility. 
Personal  artistic  achievement,   self  knowledge,  happiness  in 
personal  relationships. 

"Furthering  of  social  revolution. 

"Personal  artistic  achievement;  personal  happiness  in  human 
relations. 

"Social  fair  play;  self  expression. 

"Discovery  in  the  field  of  art 

"Personal  artistic  achievement. 

"Service  in  behalf  of  artistic  freedom  and  social  revolution. 

"Self  expression;  artistic  achievement;  freedom  from  responsi- 
biKty. 

"Re-adjustment  of  economic  arrangements." 

The  editor  who  sent  these  characterizations  of  his  friends  added 
this    foot    note: 

"Reading  these  over,  I  realize  that  they  seem  very  much  alike. 
But— I" 

A   prominent   publisher: 

"While  it  is  true  that  wealth  and  success  figure  conspicuously 
among  many  of  the  men  of  America,  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept 
these  as  the  controlling  ideal.  Big  business,  great  wealth  and  suc- 
cess, are  closely  related  to  the  unlimited  resources  and  extent  of 
the  country;  and  the  men  of  our  country  seeing  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity, knocked  persistentiy  until  it  responded.  But  beneath  the 
surface  of  these  material  things  there  are  to  be  found  finer  concep- 
tions and  ideals,  freedom,  justice,  large  heartedness,  humor,  optim- 
ism, and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  people.  Nowhere  has  the  Peace 
ideal  met  with  a  finer  response  than  in  America,  and  the  men  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  honor  to  associate,  impress  me  as  standing 
more  for  honor  and  justice  than  for  sbccess  and  wealth.  The  search 
for  'more  abundant  life'  is  more  in  evidence  in  America  than  almost 
anywhere  else.  Of  course,  it  is  only  too  true  that  in  that  search 
gross  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  will  be  made  until  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Yet  it  is  marvellous  how  the  ideal  of  self  govern- 
ment has  entered  more  and  more  into  the  life  of  the  American  people 
taking  on  larger  forms  as  the  needs  of  the  people  demanded  it." 

The  Vice  President  of  a  Boston  savings  bank: 
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"Imagination,  working  with,  and  expressing  itself  in  material 
resources.  Morgan  was  more  of  an  idealist  and  artist  in  finance 
than  in  his  collection  of  'objects  of  art'  His  satisfaction  was  in 
power  rather  than  in  delight — ^in  owning  something  that  others 
couldn't  own,  rather  than  in  the  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves. 
Our  captains  of  industry  are  idealists  up  to  a  certain  point  for  they 
have  vision  and  they  create.  Who  now  will  rear  the  structure 
on  the  foundations  they  have  so  magnificently  laid? 

"Our  poets,  novelists,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  are  moved 
to  the  expression  of  energy,  rather  than  to  the  creation  of  beauty — 
something  that  satisfies  of  itself  by  virtue  of  its  eternal  rightness 
and  harmony. 

"Social  and  political  reform  points  immediately  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  physical  conditions;  better  housing,  higher  wages,  more 
comforts,  and  increased  efficiency,  honesty  in  officials  as  involving 
less  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  Does  reform  look  forward 
also  to  the  release  of  the  htunan  spirit  for  the  enjo3rment  of  the 
'things  that  are  more  excellent'? 

"We  have  the  materials  and  the  conditions  of  a  great  civiliza- 
tion, but  our  civilization  is  not  great.  What  are  the  ideals,  and 
with  whom  are  they  to  be  found,  which  shall  achieve  a  spiritual 
end  at  all  commensurate  with  the  material  means!" 

A  well  known  author  and  traveler: 

"The  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  a  thoroughly  genuine  interest 
in  fellowmen.  My  experience,  especially  in  city  clubs  for  men, 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  this  feeling  is  keener  in  America  than  in 
the  countries  of  Europe  where  I  have  lived  and  traveled.  I  thiilk 
the  American  man  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  his  fellows. 

"Keen  interest  in  truly  democratic  movements  and  factors  in 
social  adjustment.  I  think  our  men  really  want  to  be  brought 
into  larger  and  more  sympathetic  participation  in  the  activities  of 
our  civilization. 

"A  really  knightly  attitude  towards  women. 

"A  growing  spirit  of  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion  and  social 
usages  and  personal  habits." 

From  a  professor  in  Columbia  University. 

"My  associates  are  mostly  students  and  teachers.  The  ideal 
of  scholarship,  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  is  very  powerful  with 
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the  University  professors,  and  perhaps  equally  powerful  is  the  less 
definable  professional  ideal — ^the  personal  qualities  that  belong  to  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Students  too  (mine  are  all  graduate  stu- 
dents) share  in  these  ideals  and  also  in  the  astonishing  powerful 
ideal  of  education. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  faith  in  education  is  really  connected 
with  the  growing  faith  in  oiu-  power  to  better  things — an  ideaUsm 
which  glorifies  human  energy.  Hence  the  zeal  to  make  monjfey, 
to  improve  one's  social  station,  to  get  an  education,  to  be  of  service 
to  others.  These  all  rest  on  a  profound  faith  in  the  power  of  human 
energy  to  create  a  better  world. 

"With  educated  women,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ideal  of  a 
freer  and  more  variegated  life  for  women  is  nowadays  very  much 
alive.  I  think  it  has  its  roots  in  that  same  confidence  in  the  abiHty 
of  the  human  to  make  the  world  over." 

A  Wall  Street  financier,  and  Vice-President  of  a  large  Trust 
Company : 

"I  think  that  the  leading  ideals  of  the  men  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciated are  in  general  the  ethics  oi  Wall  Street,  where  a  man's  word 
is  of  greater  value  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  I  feel,  too, 
that  their  attitude  has  become  much  less  provincisd  than  heretofore 
and  that  often  the  good  of  the  coimtry,  the  state,  and  business  at 
large  is  considered  by  them  more  than  individual  profit." 

A  well-known  Jewish  scientist: 

"This  question  is  diflScult  to  answer  as  it  really  refers  to  the 
innermost  thought  of  men.  What  appears  on  the  surface  may  be 
an  inclination  towards  world  peace  and  charity,  refinement  and 
culture.  I  am  afraid  that  however  under  the  surface,  the  real 
motives  are  still  selfishness  and  self-gratification,  eflSdency  for 
the  piupose  of  personal  success;  ease  of  life  and  pleasure.  I  do 
not  thii^  that  what  goes  under  the  name  of  charity  is  genuine  in 
most  instances;  I  find  even  among  my  friends,  that  they  are  more 
ready  to  spend  ten  dollars  on  self -gratification  than  one  dollar  on 
public  welfare  from  truly  altruistic  motives." 

A    schoolmaster,    said : 

"Selecting  twelve  close  friends,  representing  teaching,  business, 
law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  and  farming,  I  discover  them  to  be 
animated   by   the   following   ideals: 

"Public   service   without   thought  of   personal   gain — 9. 

"Thrift--6. 
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**  Personal  advancement,  per  se, — 4. 

"Wealth,  that  is,  the  accumulation  of  money  for  the  sake  of 
family  or  for  self — 5. 

"Generosity,  of  time  and  interest,  as  well  as  of  money — 3. 

"Advancement  of  the  profession  as  a  science — 6/' 

A  Farmer  in  Northern  New  York: 

"I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
'ideals'  but  the  things  I  am  trying  to  Uve  up  to  are: 

"  I  want  to  give  my  boy  and  my  girl  as  good  an  education  as  they 
can  get,  for  I  didn't  have  the  chance  when  I  was  a  boy  to  study. 

"I  want  to  be  looked  up  to  in  my  church  and  my  community 
as  a  man  who  pays  his  debts  and  whose  word  can  be  trusted. 

"  I  want  my  work  to  be  well  done.  When  I  shovel  a  path  in  the 
snow  I  try  to  shovel  wide  and  clean,  and  when  I  plow  a  furrow  I 
try   to  make  it  straight  and  deep. 

"I  want  a  home  free  from  debt  and  enough  money  for  myself 
and  wife  to  live  on  when  we  can't  work  any  more." 

The  President  of  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance  companies: 

"In  business: 

"To  succeed.  Success  means  more  than  mere  money;  it  means 
the  power  to  advance  methods  and  thereby  benefit  others. 

"Socially: 

"An  utter  contempt  for  society  as  that  word  is  usually  applied. 
No  especial  social  program  that  does  not  aim  directly  at  intellectual 
quickening  and  social  betterment." 

A  lawyer  in  large  city  of  the  Middle  West: 

"I  have  picked  out  fifteen  men  with  whom  I  am  closely  enough 
acquainted  to  feel  that  I  can  interpret  to  some  extent  what  seems 
to  me  to  dominate  them. 

1.  Wealthy    man.     Head    of    large    manufacturing    business. 
Accumulation  of  money.     Position  of  social  and  financial  power. 

2.  Head  of  large  manufacturing  business,  national  in  scope. 
Accumulation  of  money.     Personal   service   to   a  limited  extent. 

3.  Minor    officer    in    large    corporation.    Accumulation    of 
money.    Social  position. 

4.  Head  of  moderate-sized  local  business.    Acctmiulation  of 
money,    social   position. 

5.  Assistant  to  business  man,  just  mentioned.    Accumulation 
of  money.    Proper  education  and  rearing  of  family. 
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6.  Agent  working  on  commission.  Accumulation  of  money  to 
spend  on  personal  pleasure.    Married,  but  does  not  want  family. 

.7.  Agent  working  on  commission.  Money  enough  to  get 
married. 

8.  Traveling  man.  Accumulation  of  money  for  realization 
of  high  grade  family  life.     (Wants  to  be  able  to  stay  at  home.) 

9.  Prominent  lawyer.  Community  service,  nationally  and 
locally,  to  the  point  of  self  sacrifice. 

10.  Lawyer.    Accumulation  of  money  for  personal  pleasure. 

11.  Physician.  Money  enough  to  retire  from  practice  and 
go  into  farming  and  dairying  on  a  large  scale. 

12.  Chief  Executive  of  social  service  organization.  Community 
service,  and  a  happy  family  life. 

13.  Minister.    Service. 

14.  An  old  man  whose  chief  aim  is  to  live  and  who  devotes  all 
of  his  time  and  money  to  this  one  end. 

15.  A  working  man.  Money  to  properly  bring  up  and  educate 
his  family. 

''The  ideals  given  above  are  what  I  would  call  'leading.'  Of 
course  there  are  less  prominent  ideals  in  all  these  cases  which  are 
more  altruistic." 

The  above  repUes  give  a  somewhat  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
ideals  that  exist  in  the  minds  of  Americans  of  widely  different  classes. 
Space  would  not  permit  of  printing  of  the  entire  one  hundred 
witnesses  as  to  the  character  of  the  ideals  regnant  in  America,  but 
the  following  summary  of  answers  of  one  hundred  men  are  signifi- 
cant. 

"What  are  the  leading  ideals  of  the  men  with  whom  you  most 
frequently  associate?" 

The  following  ideals  are  mentioned: 

No.  times  mentioned. 

To  be  of  service  to  one's  fellows 46 

To  make  money  for  selfish  enjo3rment  or  personal  power. .     28 

The  search  for  truth  and  justice,  intellectual  achievement, 
to  contribute  to  human  knowledge 24 

To  provide  for  a  family,  domestic  happiness  and  education 
of  children 22 

Efficiency,  self  reliance 11 

Honesty,  integrity,  fair  play— the  square  deal— 11 
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Confidence  in  Democracy  and  its  institutions 9 

To  attain  reputation  and  high  professional  standing — i.  e. 

personal  ambition   8 

Deeper  religious  life 8 

Tolerance  in  religious,  social  and  personal  matters;  greater 

freedom  of  the  individual 6 

Love  of  Beauty,  Art,  Music,  Literature,  etc.,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Beauty  3 

Chivalry  toward  women  and  protecting  of  the  weak 3 

Education  of  the  masses 2 

Prohibition    2 

The  answers  summarized  in  the  table  just  given  represented  the 
opinions  of  persons  living  in  twenty  different  states  of  the  Union. 
The  callings  represented  by  the  one  hundred  persons  answering  in 
various  divisions  were  as  follows: 

Law,  engineering,  medicine,  business,  real  estate,  insurance, 
advertising,  clerks,  agents,  managers,  manufacturing,  tradesmen, 
artists,  clergy,  educators,  professors,  coll^^  presidents,  state  gover- 
nors, congressmen,  librarians,  actors,  poets,  dty  o£Sicials,  secre- 
taries and  heads  of  social  and  reUgious  societies,  musicians,  under- 
graduates, pla3n¥rights,  authors,  travelers,  scientists,  pubUshers, 
missionaries,  newspaper  men  and  editors,  farmers,  principal  of 
academies  and  high  schools,  bankers,  miners,  a  multimillionaire 
and  a  traveling  salesman. 
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Dr.  Nitobe  on  Character  Building 

(See  front  cover  illustration) 

SUPERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  METHODS 

THE  following  is  the  substance  of  a  recent  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Nitobe  at  a  graduation  ceremony  at  Doshisha  University. 

''There  seem  to  be  two  values  attached  to  a  diploma,"  said  the 
speaker.  ''In  one  sense  it  is  a  certificate  testifying  that  the  holder 
has  studied  certain  subjects  for  a  certain  time,  with  the  implication 
that  he  has,  however,  almost  forgotten  what  he  had  learned.  Its 
second  value  is  as  a  guarantee  as  to  the  future,  so  that  the  holder 
will  stick  to  the  principles  he  was  taught  at  college.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  the  French  system  of  education  belongs  to  the  former 
category,  as  the  schools  are  generally  regarded  as  places  where 
diplomas  are  given  to  be  employed  for  purely  practical  purposes 
in  gaining  worldly  success.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  most  of  the 
diplomas  given  by  the  Japanese  schools — of  coiu^se  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  awarded  by  the  Doshisha  University — are  of  a  similar 
character.  In  this  respect  the  educational  method  in  vogue  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  more  commendable,  and  could  be 
followed  by  the  Japanese  with  advantage.  There  are  some  who 
criticise  the  American  method  of  education  on  the  ground  that 
American  learning  is  superficial,  or  that  Americans  are  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  Manmaon-worship.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  there 
are  many  Japanese  who  are  such  devoted  worshippers  of  Mammon 
that  they  beat  the  Americans  at  their  own  game.  There  is  no  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  a  President  having  ob- 
tained his  election  by  means  of  money,  though  there  are  plenty  of 
instances  in  Japan  where  members  of  the  Diet  owe  their  election  to 
the  Almighty  dollar. 

"One  thing  that  diflferentiates  rich  Americans  and  Japanese  is 
that  though  Americans  work  hard  to  acquire  wealth  they  are  im- 
grudging  in  spending  it  for  a  worthy  cause  once  it  is  at  their  disposal. 
The  best  dass  of  Japanese  with  money  spend  it  on  villas  and  arti- 
cles of  veriu,  while  as  to  the  other  dass  of  rich  men  the  less  said  the 
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better.  The  excellence  of  the  American  spirit  must  lie  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Americans  spend  money  freely  for  a  good  cause. 
"Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Stead  remarked  that  the  spirit  of  democracy 
would  finally  Americanise  the  whole  world.  In  Japan  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Diet  was  a  development  of  democracy  which  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  Imperial  House,  but  is  in 
keeping  with  the  declarations  made  by  the  Meiji  Tenno  (the  late 
Emperor)  regarding  the  administration  of  the  coimtry.  Equality 
among  men  and  the  consequent  freedom  of  action  are  excellent 
points  of  American  principles  which  are  represented  by  the  Doshisha 
University  in  Japan.  The  English  system  of  education  is  to  make 
gentlemen,  while  the  French  object  is  to  turn  out  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. A  comp^frison  between  the  English  and  French  systems  of 
education  is  very  clearly  set  forth  in  M.  Desmoulin's  *  Anglo-Saxon 
Superiority.  *  In  this  book  the  French  scholar  says  that  the  French 
system  is  not  well  adapted  to  making  men  of  large  calibre  with 
high  ideals,  whereas  the  British  and  American  systems  are  far  better 
suited  for  turning  out  great  men.  A  fair  and  impartial  compari- 
son of  the  educational  systems  in  vogue  in  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world  will  bring  out  the  superior  points  of  the  American 
method.  It  is  true  that  much  attention  is  paid  in  Germany  towards 
the  building  up  of  personal  character,  but  in  this  respect  the  results 
appear  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  in  America  than  in  Germany. 
The  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  equality  prevailing  in  America 
would  seem  to  be  very  congenial  to  the  evolution  of  character. 
In  Germany,  men  strive  to  attain  proficiency,  while  in  America 
everjrthing  is  judged  by  standards  of  common  sense  and  the  high- 
est efficiency  is  aimed  at.  Surgeon-General  Baron  Ishiguro  is  under- 
stood to  have  expressed  his  regret  at  the  introduction  of  too  much 
Germanism  into  Japanese  medical  circles,  and  to  have  said  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  interests  of  Japan  if  the  study  of  medical  medi- 
cine had  been  tempered  with  an  introduction  of  English  or  American 
elements."  In  short,  Dr.  Nitobe  believed  the  American  system  of 
education  best  suited  to  the  building  up  of  personal  character,  and 
he  urged  graduates  of  the  Doshisha  who  have  been  educated  by  this 
system  to  make  purity,  steadfastness,  and  kindliness  their  ideals 
in  life. 


Education  and  Foreign  Missions 

By  Emory  W.  Hunt,  Former  President,  Dennison  University 

EDUCATION  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
foreign  mission  enterprise.  It  has  had  to  win  its  way  to  this 
position,  in  part  through  earnest  controversy.  Some  had  denied  it 
a  proper  place  in  the  mission  field,  urging  that  all  of  the  money 
contributed  for  foreign  missions  should  be  spent  in  direct  evangelistic 
endeavor.  Thus  these  two,  education  and  evangelization,  have 
sometimes  been  placed  in  a  relation  of  antagonism  to  each  other 
upon  the  foreign  field. 

Experience,  however,  has  led  to  a  different  conclusion  and  this 
controversy  is  now  for  the  most  part  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  view 
of  the  multitude  of  people  who  are  to  be  reached  by  the  missionary 
message  it  is  recognized  as  a  task  of  hopeless  magnitude  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  it  by  means  of  foreign  preachers.  It  is  per- 
ceived that  the  more  efficient  plan  is  to  develop  a  force  of  compe- 
tent, trained  native  workers.  This  involves  Christian  schools  all 
the  way  up  from  the  primary  grade  to  college  and  theological  semi- 
nary, a  whole  system  of  education. 

This  places  these  two  factors  in  their  normal  relation  to  each 
other.  Evangelization  is  always  the  objective,  education  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  most  effective  method.  The  two  should  never  collide 
as  they  are  in  different  planes. 

Necessarily  mission  schools  begin  with  the  most  primary.  These 
do  not  present  an  impressive  appearance  as  institutions,  but 
upon  every  mission  field  it  has  been  necessary  to  begin  at  the  bottom. 
Under  no  other  religion  but  Christianity  has  there  been  developed 
an  educational  work  with  freedom  of  thought,  breadth  of  outlook 
and  scientific  method  such  as  can  properly  be  regarded  as  an  edu- 
cational system.  Wherever  Christians  go  in  non-Christian  lands 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  of  most  primary  schools.  It 
requires  more  than  money  to  found  a  coll^^.  It  must  have  a  con- 
stituency. Con^^  students  are  selected  there  as  here,  and  only 
a  portion  of  those  who  have  come  up  through  the  lower  schools  can 
go  on  to  the  coll^;e.    There  must  be  many  secondary  schools  to 
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provide  the  necessary  support  and  constituency  for  a  few  coU^es. 

These  primary  schools  are  little  schools  but  of  mighty  power 
in  modifying  the  ideals  of  the  nation.  They  exhibit  the  latent 
powers  of  the  lower  classes,  which  are  likely  to  be  the  first  classes 
reached  by  Christianity,  and  which  find  their  first  educational  op- 
portunity in  the  mission  schools.  Ambitions  are  roused  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  never  supposed  it  was  worth  while  to  cherish 
them;  caste  is  tmdermined;  the  foundations  of  democracy  are  laid; 
a  new  future  is  opened  for  the  men  of  the  future,  in  these  little 
mission  schools. 

Perhaps  in  no  direction  has  the  social  influence  of  education  in 
mission  lands  been  more  marked  than  in  their  ideals  of  womanhood. 
The  thought  of  the  education  of  women  has  been  foreign  to  the 
conceptions  of  most  of  those  lands.  Most  of  them  formerly  regarded 
woman  as  incapable  of  education,  while  some  of  them  regarded  her 
as  unworthy  of  it.  The  mission  schools  have  opened  the  door 
for  womanhood,  and  have  pointed  the  way.  Admitted  to  these 
primary  schools  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  boys,  girls  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  in  the  Orient  as  well  as  in  America.  Finding 
that  it  was  feasible  for  them  to  achieve  an  education,  women  have 
been  reaching  for  it. 

Many  institutions  have  been  established  for  the  education  of 
women  only.  The  largest  is  the  li^  Christian  CoU^^  for  women 
in  Madras.  Where  such  institutions  have  been  founded  it  will  be 
impossible  to  regard  woman  as  the  thing  she  was  formerly  considered 
to  be.    The  social  significance  of  this  single  fact  is  incalculable. 

The  growth  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Orient  has 
been  very  rapid.  The  educational  development  of  Japan  is  amaz- 
ing. Probably  fewer  Japanese  children  are  without  school  privi- 
leges than  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  Japan,  perhaps,  expects 
too  much  from  education. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  educational  ideals  and  methods  of 
China  have  been  completely  overturned  in  recent  years.  The 
exclusive  study  of  the  Chinese  classics,  culminating  in  the  tests  of 
the  examination  halls,  is  generally  abandoned,  and  a  real  educational 
system  is  taking  its  place. 

In  India  the  number  of  coll^;e  students  has  doubled  in  five  3rears. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  education  secured  in  Robert 
Coll^^,   Constantinople,  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
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the  young  Turk  party  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  spirit  into 
Turkey. 

There  is  the  same  possibiUty  and  the  same  danger  abroad  which 
has  been  experienced  in  this  country,  namely,  that  people  may 
attempt  the  experiment  of  education  divorced  from  religion.  It 
is  the  trained  and  devoted  Ufe  which  the  world  needs.  Neither 
without  the  other  can  render  good  service  to  the  world  either  in  the 
East  or  the  West. 


THE  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  decision  of  the  judges  in  the  Prize  Essay  Contest  on  Re- 
ligious Education,  was  rendered  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  held  at  Oakland,  August  27.  The  first  five 
places  were  awarded  to — 

Chas.  E.  Rugh — ^Berkeley,  Cal. 
Laura  H.  Wild — Painesville,  Ohio. 
Frances  V.  Frisbie — ^Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Clarence  Reed — Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Anna  B.  West — Newburyport,  Mass. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  Association  to  print  a  monograph  containing 
these  five  essays  and  a  synopsis  of  the  points  brought  out  by  all  the 
various  writers.     It  will  take  about  two  months  for  an  editor  to  ex- 
amine all  of  the  essays  and  work  up  such  a  synopsis.    A  copy  of  the 
monograph  will  be  sent  to  each  person  who  submitted  an  essay. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  that  the  con- 
test has  been  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Education  and  they  feel  that 
the  monograph  will  be  read  and  studied  with  great  interest.  While 
only  one  writer  received  a  prize,  the  other  writers  can  feel  that  in 
the  synopsis  which  will  be  made,  they  have  been  able  to  bring  before 
the  teachers  of  the  country  their  ideas  on  this  important  topic. 

D.  W.  Springer, 

Secretary. 


The  World  at  School 

By  Cla3rton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author,  "Modernizing  the  Orient,"  "Why  go  to  College,"  etc. 

II.      THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  ETON 

ANECDOTES  gather  about  a  great  Public  School  as  naturally  as 
clouds  cluster  about  a  mountain  top.  The  stories  of  school  life 
not  only  precede  its  history,  they  make  its  history  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  graduate  who  lives  over  his  college  days  in  the  events  and 
personalities  of  students  and  teachers.  The  human  side  of  school  life, 
frequently  depreciated,  is  nevertheless  the  abiding  side.  Get  almost 
any  Englishman  into  a  snug  comer  on  sea  or  land,  and  ask  him  about 
his  old  school;  in  a  few  moves  of  conversation  the  story  of  a  master, 
beloved  or  otherwise,  or  of  the  witty  exploits  of  a  boy,  (often  his  own 
exploits)  will  come  out,  and  then  you  are  good  for  an  hour  of  jovial 
happy,  human  reminiscence. 

Anecdotes  of  "Old  Boys" 

It  was  in  such  leisure  hours  with  "old  boys"  of  Eton  that  the  writer 
became  acquainted  with  the  atmosphere  of  an  institution  which  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  has  made  a  lasting  print  upon  the  great  sons 
of  England. 

You  are  told  of  the  practice  so  long  in  vogue,  of  a  student  fainting 
in  class  room  when  it  always  took  at  least  thirty  boys  to  carry  him  out 
and  resuscitate  him.  Strangely  enough  this  event  almost  invariably 
happened  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult  class  hour  or  just  before  a  serious 
examination.  One  hears  of  students  who  were  taken  to  the  school 
sick  room  in  search  of  health,  to  recover  from  their  feigned  ailments 
with  amazing  rapidity  at  the  mention  of  an  Eton  half  holiday. 

Old  Etonians  will  also  narrate  to  you  incidents  connected  with  the 
days  of  falconry,  when  pets  such  as  dormice  and  caged  birds  were  kept 
by  the  boys  in  their  rooms,  often  to  meet  their  demise  beneath  the  beds 
or  furniture.  At  one  time  there  occiured  an  awful  stench  in  "Cham- 
bers," the  large  dormitory  of  the  College,  and  after  days  of  searching 
and  mystery  a  dead  dormouse  was  found  squeezed  flat  in  one  of  the 
beds.     When  the  boys'  maid,  who  was  known  as  the  "unkimmon" 
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from  her  having  once  asserted  in  a  moment  of  exasperation,  that  she 
was  no  "kjmmon"  servant  was  informed  of  the  discovery,  she  re- 
marked: "It  don't  surprise  me.  Whenever  I  made  that  bed,  I  'eaved 
again." 

The  old  boys  narrate  with  glee  of  the  way  in  which  an  unpopular 
master  known  as  "Stiggins"  was  brought  low.  He  was  always  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  upon  his  boys  by  giving  them  a  "hundred  lines"  of 
Latin  to  copy.  It  was  really  true  that  this  recalcitrant  master  once 
set  his  usual  hundred  lines  to  a  bird.  In  his  dass  room  which,  like 
many  another  in  the  old  days  at  Eton,  discipline  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  it  was  the  habit  of  unruly  boys  to  whistle  and  chirp  like 
birds,  and  it  happened  that  on  one  fine  Spring  morning  a  real  bird 
perched  beneath  the  open  window  of  the  lecture  room  and  b^^  to 
sing,  when  the  master  wheeled  blindly  about  in  his  chair  and  shouted 
in  a  fury  "a  hundred  lines!"  After  that  it  was  all  over  with  this 
master.  In  the  words  of  an  old  Etonian,  "He  went  down  perpendi- 
cularly." 

Slight  Discipline 

Among  the  most  diabolical  pranks  perpetrated  against  masters  in 
the  English  schools,  are  those  leveled  at  the  unpopular  language  teach- 
er. The  English  Public  School,  it  must  be  remembered,  until  in  re- 
cent times,  offered  no  subjects  gathering  to  themselves  any  particular 
prestige  among  either  masters  or  students,  save  Greek  and  Latin. 
French,  German  and  Italian  teachers,  therefore,  literally  took  their 
life  in  their  hands  in  accepting  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  position  in  one 
of  these  old  English  institutions.  The  post  of  a  French  teacher  as 
described  in  one  of  the  Eton  statutes,  was  "a  person  holding  the  privi- 
l^;e  to  teach  French." 

The  dass  room  of  these  modem  language  teachers  was  the  rende- 
vous  of  students  who  sought  a  quiet  hour  in  which  to  prepare  for  other 
redtations.  At  Eton  the  Italian  master  had  made  his  subject  volun- 
tary, and  the  hard  working  boys  usually  came  into  his  hour  to  cram 
for  examinations,  and  while  the  impassioned  Signor  V — ^lectured  and 
gesticulated,  studious  bo3rs  would  be  translating  Tadtus  or  Thucydi- 
des,  and  only  interrupting  the  lecturer  occasionally  by  begging  him 
not  to  speak  so  loud.  One  old  Etonian  tells  of  a  boy  who  ocfe  day 
looked  up  from  his  studies  at  this  Master,  who  was  becoming  espedally 
rampant  in  his  raving  over  the  Italiain  verbs  and  in  a  reproachful  tone 
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and  with  a  look  of  deep  and  serious  remonstrance  said,  "Pleaise  don't." 
Among  the  inexcusable  weaknesses  of  public  school  administra- 
tion, the  lack  of  teacher  training  has  always  been  a  foremost  one. 
Takeayoung  University  man  who  has  achieved  honors  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  or  at  some  foreign  University,  a  mere  neophyte  both  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men  and  also  in  the  manner  of  governing 
school  boys,  and  place  him  in  a  room  with  forty  irrepressible  young- 
sters, whose  chief  concern  is  getting  through  and  getting  out  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  one  can  readily  foresee  the  result. 

There  is  one  of  whom  one  hears  frequently,  "Billy  Johnson"  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  who  left  a  lasting  imprint  upon  a  long  line  of 
Etonians. 

'"Bill/'  Johnson  of  Eton 

He  was  the  gentle  cynic  but  the  bom  teacher,  steeped  in  the  Greek 
spirit,  the  man  when  old  and  in  many  sorrows  could  say,  "If  I  were 
paralyzed  I  would  still  do  honors  to  the  simple  sweetness  of  good  boy- 
hood." Such  a  man  will  not  be  forgotten  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  wrote  the  poetic  gem  called  "Heraditus,"  whose  Greek  lyric 
strain  awakens  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has 
been  in  love  with  classical  Uterature. 

They  told  me,  Heraditus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 
I  wept  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I, 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking,  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest. 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales  awake; 
For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  can  not  take. 

This  same  "Billy"  Johnson  of  barbed  speeches  and  "accusing 
silences,"  who  had  the  teacher's  gift  of  arresting  attention  and  also  of 
firing  his  hearers  with  a  desire  to  seek  and  to  learn,  was  not  to  be 
played  with.  He  knew  how  to  wither  bis  victims  with  bitter  or  with 
humorous  sarcasm.  A  certain  graduate  relates  how  one  day  when  he 
as  a  student  had  come  late  into  a  dass  of  PoUtical  Economy,  (a  subject 
he  had  been  slighting)  this  old  Eton  master  stopped  lecturing  and  fix- 
ing upon  him  a  look  of  contemptuous  disgust,  simply  said,  "You've 
pretty  well  established  your  insignificance !"  a  remark  the  old  graduate 
recalls  vividly  after  forty  years. 
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Eton  Religion 

Bven  more  perplexing  than  discipline,  and  in  some  respects  moire 
unsatisfactory,  are  the  agencies  employed  in  a  great  Public  School  to 
awaken  religious  imagination  in  youth  and  to  ally  it  sympathetically 
with  the  forces  making  for  the  development  of  spiritual  life.  Prof. 
Francis  Pedtxxiy  of  Harvard  once  said  that  a  man  in  a  University 
must  fight  to  keep  his  soul  aHve.  That  this  fight  is  necessary  with  the 
Etonian  is  beyond  argument. 

"We  have  the  chapel  exercises !"  said  a  certain  Master  in  answer  to 
the  question,  '*What  about  student  reUgion  in  Eton?"  After  visit- 
ing the  English  Public  Schools  and  hearing  the  many  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  exercise,  the  investigator  is  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  these  formal  and  perfimctory  ftmctions  are  conducive  to 
much  of  anything  other  than  a  custom,  or  to  furnish  an  opportimity 
for  the  display  of  student  good  humor. 

At  Eton,  in  spite  of  the  memorial  value  of  the  dignified  chapel  with 
portraits  and  fitting  architecture  and  old  world  atmosphere,  the  ar- 
rangement is  not  intended  to  produce  deep  piety  and  religious  thought 
upon  school  boys.  They  are  placed  facing  each  other  and  are  expect- 
ed to  reiterate  a  form  of  words  which  have  been  repeated  so  often  as  to 
be  spoken  without  thinking.  To  add  to  the  dilemma  these  services 
are  usually  placed  shortly  before  recreation  hours  when  the  average 
full-blooded  boy  is  eager  to  get  to  the  cricket  field  or  the  river.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  with  such  lack  of  real  interest  in  the  service,  one 
finds  a  number  of  the  masters  on  duty  at  each  chapel  meeting  (rehgi- 
ous  detectives,  so  to  speak)  who  find  it  necessary  to  utiUze  all  of  their 
splendid  athletic  vigor  during  the  mad  rush  for  the  door  when  the  last 
"Amen"  is  pronounced. 

An  incident  which  old  boys  are  fond  of  narrating  relates  the  manner 
in  which  the  members  of  the  student  professional  choir  were  known  by 
name  and  nickname  to  the  unwilling  audience,  especially  the  bass 
singer,  who  because  of  his  ample  girth  was  generally  spoken  of  among 
the  boys  as  "Thunder-guts."  It  was  this  rotund  personage  who 
figured  in  the  following  satirical  poem,  addressed  to  the  governing 
body  by  a  witty  young  Etonian  when  it  was  rumored,  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  the  Eton  choir  was  to  be  disbanded : 
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"GotoHelicon,  said  Ye?  'Tis  thus  ye  expel 
These  sons  of  Appolo  who  served  us  so  well  ? 
Shall  the  seats  of  the  muses  lie  vacant  ?    And  O! 
Must  the  Pride  of  Parnassus,  great  Thunder-guts,  go?" 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  schools  like  Eton  do  not  rely  wholly 
upon  such  formal  religious  exercises  for  the  inculcation  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  and  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  upon  the  play- 
ing fields  and  in  the  student  government  by  students,  in  the  universal 
tradition  of  "pla3ang  fair,"  and  in  the  healthy  out-of-door  life  of  games 
that  the  hig^  type  of  Englishman,  which  these  schools  have  furnished 
for  many  generations,  has  been  produced. 


THE  NEGRO 

Out  of  thie  wilderness,  out  of  the  night 

Has  the  black  man  crawled  to  the  dawn  of  light. 

Beaten  by  lashes  and  bound  by  chains 

A  beast  of  burden  with  soul  and  brains. 

He  has  come  through  sorrow  and  need  and  woe. 

And  the  cry  of  his  heart  is  to  know,  to  know. 

Red  with  anguish  his  way  has  been. 

This  sufiFering  brother  with  dusky  skin. 

For  centtuies  fettered  and  bound  to  earth. 

Slow  his  unfold^g  to  freedom's  birth. 

Slow  his  rising  from  burden  and  ban 

To  fill  the  stattu^  of  mortal  man. 

You  must  give  htm  wings  ere  you  tell  him  to  fly. 

You  must  set  the  example  and  bid  him  try; 

Let  the  white  man  pay  for  the  white  man's  crime. 

Let  him  work  in  patience  and  bide  God's  time. 

Out  of  the  wilderness  and  out  of  the  night. 

Has  the  black  man  crawled  to  the  dawn  of  light; 

He  has  come  through  the  valley  of  great  despcdr. 

He  has  borne  what  no  white  man  ever  can  b^u* — 

He  has  come  through  sorrow  and  pain  and  woe, 

And  the  cry  of  his  heart  is  to  know,  to  know. 

— Selected. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

A  SCHOOL  for  servant  girls  was  recently  established  at  Knosha, 
Wisconsin,  and  composed  of  fifteen  young  women  of  various 
nationalities,  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  homes  of  the  members 
of  the  Knosha  Civic  Club  which  is  promoting  this  school  as  a  dis- 
tinct innovation  in  the  diverse  educational  life  of  America.  In 
this  school  one  finds  classes  for  breadmaking,  table-serving,  bed- 
making,  housekeeping  and  other  domestic  arts.  The  expense  of 
the  school  is  taken  from  the  public  school  budget  and  two  teachers 
give  their  time  to  the  work.  An  emplo3/inent  bureau  is  open  in 
connection  with  the  school  by  the  women  patrons.  The  topic 
of  one  of  the  first  lectures  was  "The  Dignity  of  Serving." 


Professor  H.  W.  Taft  speaking  before  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendents of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Cincinnati, 
advocated  strongly  the  fotmding  of  a  national  imiversity  in  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  Bureau  of  Education  might  well  be  enlarged  into  a  uni- 
versity, which  should  not  be  a  teaching  university,  but  one  with 
a  corps  of  experts  who  could  offer  to  the  people  of  all  the  states 
and  the  people  of  all  local  communities  the  opporttmity  of  having 
their  respective  school  systems  exainined  and  reported  on  as  to 
proper  scope,  efficiency,  thoroughness,  and  economy.  The  same 
university  should  hold  periodical  examinations  in  convenient  parts 
of  the  country,  which  any  person  might,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee,  take,  and,  if  successful,  receive  a  certificate  equivalent 
to  a  degree  in  certain  established  courses." 


The  Chicago  public  high  schools  offer  a  foiu'-year  course  known 
as  "The  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Course."  This  course  is  offered  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Druggists' 
Association,  through  its  Executive  Board,  and  is  intended  primarily  to 
assist  boys  who  a^  employed  in  drug  stores  as  apprentices  in  pharmacy 
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to  acquire  a  sufficient  number  of  credits  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  schools  of  pharmacy. 

Students  who  apply  to  the  high  schools  for  admission  to  these 
courses  will  be  permitted  to  enter  for  part  of  the  school  day,  and  to 
take  such  portions  of  the  required  course  as  are  given  during  the 
hours  they  are  at  school.  If  a  student  should  find  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  arrange  his  school  programme  to  fit  his  hours  of  freedom 
from  work,  he  may  be  given  a  transfer  to  another  school  in  which 
the  programme  may  be  suited  to  his  free  time.  The  free  time  should 
be 'continuous,  and  not  broken  into  two  parts,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  place  of  employment  is  quite  near  to  the  school. 


In  a  visit  to  the  American  school  Chinzi  Gakuin  at  Nagasaki 
one  receives  an  impression  of  the  type  of  institutions  carried  on  by 
American  missionary  educators  in  Japan  and  China.  Here  we  find 
booked  475  students,  150  to  200  of  these  being  Christian  Japanese, 
engaging  in  a  five  years'  course  of  training  and  stud3ang  in  buildings 
equipped  for  the  most  part  in  accordance  with  American  models. 
The  school  is  of  high  school  grade  as  are  most  of  the  missionary 
institutions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  fees  from  the  boys  cover 
about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The  monthly 
tuition  being  $1.  for  each  pupil,  or  $3.  a  month  for  tuition  and  board. 
The  school  in  its  conduct  resembles  the  native  institutions  except 
for  the  fact  that  a  daily  chapel  of  thirty  minutes  requires  the  at- 
tendance of  all  the  boys.  Jiu  Jutsu  or  Jueduo  as  it  is  popularly 
called  is  very  keen  here  as  in  other  Japanese  institutions.  There  is 
a  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  not  quite  one  himdred  members  and 
once  a  year  there  is  celebrated  what  is  called  Bible  Presentation  Day 
when  every  student  is  presented  with  a  Bible. 

One  of  the  strong  elements  of  this  type  of  institution  is  the 
close  alliance  of  the  teachers  with  the  boys,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  custom  in  the  native  institution  where  the  instructors  have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  boys  outside  of  the  classroom. 
The  teachers  in  the  missionary  schools  hold  open  an  evening  for  the 
boys  to  meet  them  in  their  homes  and  also  call  on  the  students  in 
their  Japanese  homes  and  interest  themselves  personally  in  their 
welfare,  an  attitude  which  is  very  deeply  appreciated  by  these 
young  men. 


loo  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

The  increased  cost  of  education  is  being  felt  in  Japan  as  through- 
out the  Orient  today.  The  subsidy  or  scholarship  to  higher  normal 
schools  a  decade  or  more  ago  was  not  far  from  seven  yen  a  month. 
This  in  the  former  period  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of. 
the  student.  At  present,  however,  the  student's  expenses  is  three 
times  this  amotmt. 


President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  repeatedly  brought  out  the  fact 
of  the  inevitable  close  relation  of  the  college  with  the  progressive 
welfare  of  the  state.  In  the  following  statement  he  has  made  it 
dear  that  emphasis  however  strong  upon  this  idea  is  not  misplaced: 
"The  college  will  be  found  to  Ue  somewhere  very  near  the  heart  of 
American  social  training  and  intellectual  and  moral  enlightenment." 


The  2,000  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  their  last  meeting  at  Cindxmati  voted 
to  approve  the  principle  of  a  small  school  board.  This  seems  to  be 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  especially  in  New  York  State  where 
the  Cromwell-Brennan  bill  at  Albany  provides  for  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  New  York  City  composed  of  nine  members. 


The  sweep  of  questions  required  of  Germsim  students  is  contrasted 
with  the  somewhat  kindergarten  manner  of  questioning  young  men 
in  various  other  cotmtries  is  significant.  Education  can  never  be  a 
matter  of  mechanical  memorizing  in  a  German  University  where  we 
find  questions  like  the  following  provided  to  students  in  examina- 
tions: 

"What  is  the  diflFerence  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
faith?"— "The  Calvanist  and  the  Lutheran"— The  reform  of  the 
Protestant — Give  the  historical  basis." — "Describe  in  full  the 
Babylonian  exile  and  give  reasons  and  results  for  the  same." 

Among  the  student  activities  of  German  Universities  the  student 
organization  or  the  student  corps  are  noticeable.  One  is  told  in 
fact  that  the  two  great  "trimmers"  in  Germany  are  the  Army  and 
the  student  organizations.  The  two  chief  student  societies,  the 
S.  C.  and  D.  T.,  lend  color  to  all  German  society.  These  corps  are 
usually  great  rivals  coming  together  harmoniously  only  upon  great 
events  like  the  Anniversary  of  Bismarck  or  at  the  death  of  a  noted 
German  scholair.    The  Kaiser  who  was  an  S.  C.  is  said  to  be  some- 
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what  out  of  favor  with  the  order  dunng.^the/past  two  ye£^.  Re- 
cruits of  these  dubs  comes  largely  on  tradition^  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  usually  being  members  of  the  corps  to  whic^.the  pres- 
ent  German  students  belong.  The  S.  C.  is  composed'dtjlbQyrqi  law 
and  medical  students  while  the  D.  T.  includes  more  largeix«*£he, 
academic  and  philosophical  youth.  The  S.  C.  have  perhaps  kfi 
out  of  150  students  out  of  the  University.  The  other  societies 
such  as  singing  clubs,  athletic  and  religious  organizations  afford- 
ing less  high  honor  but  then  engaging  in  many  serviceable  and 
practical  purposes  such  as  conducting  employment  bureaus  for  lab- 
oring men  and  studying  mtmidpal  conditions. 


Among  the  leading  educators  of  India  especially  at  Western 
India  are  the  Parsees.  Mr.  A.  M.  Massini  the  director  of  educa- 
tion in  Baroda  State,  graduate  from  the  University  of  Bombay 
and  a  keen  student  of  educational  systems  in  several  lands,  is  a 
Parsee  and  is  now  developing  the  only  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation for  dementary  school  children  to  be  found  in  India.  This 
movement  has  devdoped  under  great  dijBBculties,  however,  since 
the  people,  who  are  largely  agricultural,  require  the  services  o|  their 
bo3rs  and  girls  on  the  farms  and  are  learned  enough  to  fully  recognize 
the  value  of  even  a  primary  education.  In  many  cases  the  father 
will  pay  the  fine  of  two  rupees  a  month  for  non-attendance  at  school 
in  order  that  the  boy  earning  seven  rupees  a  month  may  still  have 
an  additional  rupees  five  to  add  to  the  family  purse. 

Mr.  Massini  also  states  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  fathers  to 
recognize  the  need  of  the  education  of  girls  because  of  the  Eastern 
attitude  regarding  the  inferiority  of  women.  Despite  these  draw- 
backs, however,  180,000  of  the  280,000  boys  and  girls  of  this  native 
State  are  reported  as  attendants  in  the  dementary  schools.  It 
was  in  advocacy  of  this  idea  of  compulsory  education  for  school 
children  in  India  that  the  late  Mr.  Krishna  Gokhale  gave  a  large 
portion  of  time  adad  energy. 


In  visiting  the  first  class  government  school  at  Poona  conducted 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Mann,  we  were  impressed  with  the  difficulty  confront- 
ing the  English  educator  in  his  effort  to  introduce  sdentific  education 
among  the  youth  of  India. 

The  young  Indian  is  prone  to  regard  the  traditional  tendency  of 
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the  country  not  only  ;to.  memorize  his  work  rather  than  to  think  it 
through,  buf*als(>.fie*is  decidedly  favorable  to  literary  and   specu- 
lative sttulies.\  Dr.  Mann  intimated  that  many  of  his  students 
evpn  -tf  led.'t6  arrive  at  their  scientific  results  by  way  of  their  specu- 
^  /la^t^  *ahd  philosophical  methods  of  thought.     It  is  therefore  the 
'*.]   pkih  in  the  agricultural  and  technical  schools  of  India  as  well  as  of 
*  Eg3rpt  to  give  a  large  part  of  the  training  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
workshops  where  text-book  knowledge  cannot  be  committed  to 
memory  for  the  sake  of  passing  examination  and  the  receiving  of  a 
certificate. 


The  findings  of  the  committee  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  their  study  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  last  autumn 
are  to  be  published.  Among  its  conclusions  some  striking  facts 
are  brought  out  relative  to  the  opportunity  of  dty  boys  studying 
in  the  Agriculttu^  Colleges.  The  percentage  of  these  dty  boys  in 
the  freshman  dass  in  19 12- 13  reached  70  in  one  college  and  was 
estimated  to  be  ten  or  over  in  29  of  the  47  colleges  reporting.  Three 
of  the  colleges  only  reported  all  of  the  agricultural  students  as  reared 
upon  the  farms.  This  report  brings  before  educators  the  necessity 
of  farming  experience  and  the  establishing  of  some  systematic  plan 
by  which  dty  boys  who  know  nothing  about  practical  farming  to 
secure  an  opportunity  upon  sdected  private  farms  or  upon  farms 
connected  with  the  collies  or  agricultural  stations.  It  seems  that 
our  agricultural  schools  are  succeeding  in  directing  as  never  before 
dty  bred  boys  who  wish  to  take  up  sdentific  farming  and  with  this 
condition  there  has  arisen  a  new  need  in  the  realm  of  practical  train- 
ing on  the  land  itsdf . 


The  City  of  Clevdand  is  undertaking  one  .of  the  most 
extensive  pieces  of  school  survey  work  yet  known  in  the  country. 
This  study  will  cover  all  phases  of  the  dty's  educational  activities 
together  with  a  survey  of  prindpal  industries  assodated  with  voca- 
tional training,  the  latter  looking  toward  the  formtdation  of  a  con- 
stitution program  of  industrial  education.  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
Director  of  Education  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  wiU  direct 
the  survey  which  wiU  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clevdand  Founda- 
tion. The  results  which  are  expected  to  be  in  hand  by  the  close  of 
the  present  year  will  be  eagerly  antidpated  and  the  undertaking  will 
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doubtless  form  a  precedent  for  similar  wide-spread  investigations 
in  other  cities. 


Miami  University  is  planning  for  considerable  extension  of  its 
work  througli  the  income  derived  from  the  will  of  Laura  L.  Ogden 
Whaling  of  Cincinnati.  A  new  dormitory  for  men  costing  $250,000 
with  an  additional  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  is 
one  feature  of  the  extension.  The  institution  wiU  receive  also  a 
contribution  of  $10,000  for  its  Alumni  Loan  Fund,  while  $200,000 
will  be  left  for  the  beginning  of  an  endowment  fund.  The  dormi- 
tory is  planned  along  somewhat  unique  lines  and  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  most  complete  college  buildings  of  this  sort  in  the  Middle 
West. 


The  End— A  Sonnet 

By  John  Masbpibld 

In  the  October  Scribner 

There  on  the  .darkened  deathbed  dies  the  brain 
That  flared  three  several  times  in  seventy  years. 
It  cannot  lift  the  silly  hand  again. 
Nor  speak,  nor  sing,  it  neither  sees  nor  hears. 
And  mufiSed  mourners  put  it  in  the  grotmd 
And  then  go  home,  and  in  the  earth  it  lies 
Too  dark  for  vision  and  too  deep  for  sound, 
The  million  cells  that  made  a  good  man  wise. 
Yet  for  a  few  short  years  an  influence  stirs, 
A  sense  of  wraith  or  essence  of  him  dead. 
Which  makes  insensate  things  its  ministers 
To  those  beloved,  his  spirit's  daily  bread. 
Then  that,  too,  fades;  in  book  or  deed  a  spark 
Lingers;  then  that,  too,  fades;  then  all  is  dark. 


Woman  and  Education 

Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Cooper 
II.  WOMEN  IN  BRITISH  UNIVERSITIES 

BRITISH  universities  first  admitted  the  late  Victorian  women  to 
degrees  in  1878  at  the  University  of  London  and  now  British 
women  have  a  place  in  most  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire  though 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  are  not  permitted  to  obtain  a  degree 
upon  graduation. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  European  attitude  toward  women 
educationally  seems  to  have  been  freer;  we  find  a  woman  holding  the 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Bologna  Institute  and  in  the  17th  century 
there  is  historical  record  of  a  woman  receiving  a  robe  of  a  "Master" 
with  a  degree  at  Padua  in  the  midst  of  a  public  audience  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church.  The  Chair  of  Nattu^  Philosophy  was  held  by  Mme. 
Laura  Bassi  at  Bologna  in  the  i8th  century.  The  Spanish  universi- 
ties also  were  open  to  women  in  the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Ulic  Burke 
writes  in  his  History  of  Spain: 

*'Nor  were  the  students,  either  of  medicine  or  of  art,  confined  to  the 
sterner  sex;  and  we  may  possibly  plume  ourselves  less  upon  the  liberal- 
ity and  extent  of  our  progress  in  modem  England,  when  we  read  of  the 
fair  scholars  and  doctors  who  graduated  in  the  schools  of  Cordova,  and 
brought  their  skill  and  their  science  to  the  bedsides  of  their  Moslem 
sisters  in  the  day  of  sickness.'' 

Women  Physicians 

Paris  also  did  not  dose  its  doors  to  women  in  the  i6th  century  as 
did  England.  We  find  evidence  of  women  physicians  achieving  re- 
sults beyond  the  power  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  university. 
There  is  apparent  in  the  i8th  century  a  strong  disinclination  to  give 
education  to  women.  Women's  library  then,  as  Moliere  would  say, 
was  "A  thimble,  thread  and  needle;"  the  sentiment  was  not  unlike 
that  of  a  certain  Chinese  Viceroy  who  disclaimed  against  feminine 
learning,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe  in  giving  women  books  in 
which  to  hide  their  embroidery  threads.     Moliere  has  the  following 
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remarks  in  relation  to  the  sex :  ' 'I  do  not  wish  to  behold  the  unseemly 
fashion  of  making  her  learned  in  order  to  become  learned.  She  should 
when  questioned  pretend  to  be  ignorant;  ...  in  short,  I  wish  her  to 
hide  her  studying." 

In  the  i8th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centtuy  the  cult  of 
ignorance  was  the  popular  role  for  women. 

Women  to  Conceal  Their  Knowledge 

Women  were  suppoised  to  conceal  their  knowledge  if  they  possessed 
any,  much  as  the  £g3rptian  fellaheen  secreted  their  savings  from  the 
Ttu-kish  Pasha.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  exclaims,  "A  young 
woman  must  conceal  whatever  learning  she  attains  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  she  would  hide  crookedness  or  lameness." 

It  was  not  tmtil  1848  in  Britain  that  a  woman's  college,  Queen's 
College,  Hartley  Street,  was  estabUshed,  and  in  the  following  year  we 
find  Bedford  College  opened,  and  later  women's  colleges  at  Cambridge 
and  Dublin. 

In  1872  women  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  examination  in 
both  the  classical  and  mathematical  Triposes  at  Cambridge,  which 
was  the  pioneer  among  residential  universities  to  give  educational 
facilities  to  women,  and  in  188 1  they  were  admitted  to  all  Honor  De- 
gree Examinations,  though  here  as  at  Oxford,  Degrees  are  not  con- 
ferred upon  women  however  high  may  be  their  attainments  or  the  re- 
sults of  their  examination  tests. 

At  Oxford  there  are  five  women's  halls  or  societies  which  were 
recognized  by  the  University  in  19 10,  and  the  students  are  registered 
under  the  general  title  of  "The  Delegacy  of  Women  Students."  The 
fact  that  women  can  not  matriculate  and  share  in  the  formal  degrees 
of  this  ancient  institution  is  quite  naturally  deplored  by  the  growing 
bodies  of  women  students  at  such  colleges  as  Lady  Margaret  Hall  and 
Summerville  College — ^institutions  by  no  means  unworthy  of  Aca- 
demic distinction. 

Whether  or  not  this  may  be  an  added  weight  to  the  burden  of  op- 
pression felt  by  English  women,  is  a  question.  It  is  at  least  an  argu- 
ment which  many  cultivated  women  present  for  the  achievement  of 
political  rights  and  independence. 
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The  Irish  Univertitiet  Favoring  Women 

The  Irish  Universities  seem  to  have  been  the  forenmners  among 
British  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  admitting  women  to  equal 
standing  with  men.  The  University  of  Dublin  was  the  first  of  the 
residential  Universities  to  admit  women  in  the  year  1904.  In  the 
Charter  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland  we  read: 

"Women  shall  be  eligible  equally  with  men  to  be  meknbers  of  the 
University,  or  of  any  aluthority  of  the  University,  and  to  hold  office 
or  to  enjoy  any  advantage  of  the  university." 

There  are  six  women  holding  professorships  in  this  university  at 
present,  and  here  as  at  Queen's  University  at  Belfast,  women  sit  in 
the  university  Senate.  Elsewhere  in  Britain  we  find  no  appointments 
of  highest  rank  for  women,  and  such  societies  as  the  Royal,  Geological 
and  Chemical  Societies,  are  barred  to  women,  sex  proving  a  handicap 
not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  qualification  native  or  acquired. 
At  certain  Colonial  Universities  like  Melbourne  and  McGill  the  per- 
centage of  women  teachers  employed  on  the  University  staff  is  some- 
thing like  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  attitude  toward  women  is 
also  favorable  at  such  Welch  and  English  institutions  as  the  University 
College  of  Wales  and  the  University  of  Durham. 

The  Scotch  University  Slow  to  Favor  Women  in  Univeraity 
Education 

Scotiand  seems  more  averse  than  any  of  the  British  institutions 
to  accept  women;  at  St.  Andrews  there  is  but  one  woman  on  the  staff 
containing  ninety-five  men;  at  Edinburgh  no  women  teachers  but 
several  women  assistants,  while  at  Aberdeen  we  find  three  women 
assistants  to  forty-three  men.  This  condition  exists  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  universities  report  the  women  applicants  quite  as  well 
prepared  as  the  men,  and  in  some  cases  better  equipped  than  the  men. 

Women  are  fouhd  in  these  British  Universities  forming  societies 

and  in  some  cases  engaging  in  social  service  work  and  in  Post  Graduate 

and  Research  work.    The  advance  along  these  latter  lines  is  revealed 

in  the  following  table: 

Percentage  of  women  Total 

in  Post  Graduate  and  Percentage  of 
Research  work.            Women  students. 

Leeds.                                                                       31  20 

Manchester                                                              18  22 

Birmingham                                                             33  40 

University  College,  London                                   23  33 

Liverpool                                                                18  49 
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A  strong  Household  Science  Course  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
British  Universities,  especially  in  the  University  of  Toronto  where  one 
thousand  women  Students  are  in  attendance.  Emphasis  upon  such 
specialties  is  vital  and  far  reaching  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  widt 
spread  call  for  dietitians  and  food  anal3dsts  in  hospitals  which  posi- 
tions are  proving  to  be  the  most  remun^ative  of  any  work  open  to 
women. 

When  in  England  and  her  colonies  we  find  as  Principals  of  colleges, 
heads  of  hospitals,  doctors,  factory  inspectors,  and  instu-ance  com- 
missioners among  women,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  battle  of 
higher  education  has  been  largely  won  and  that  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  is  rapidly  changing  toward  their  training  of  women.  The 
women  principals  of  schools  in  Egypt  were  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  efficient  educators  met  in  that  country. 

That  this  enlargement  of  educational  horizon  of  women  in  Britain 
means  necessarily  ** Votes  for  Women"  may  or  may  not  be  inferred. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  advancing  social  and  economic  arrangements  of 
modem  society  wiU  add  continually  to  the  allotment  to  women  of 
tasks  and  responsibiUties  tmknown  to  them  in  the  past.  Women  will 
accept  such  responsibiUties  in  accordance  with  their  abiUty  and  train- 
ing in  competition  with  men,  and  their  trained  inteUigence  wiU  become 
year  by  year  a  more  widely  recognized  fact  in  the  minds  of  University 
authorities  and  in  the  adjustment  and  enlargement  of  cturiculum  and 
University  life. 


Mrs.  Caoper*s  story,  ''Living  Up  to  Billys**  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Stokes  Company.  It  is  a  tender  tale,  relating  the  experiences  of 
a  cabaret  singer  whose  heart  and  life  respond  to  the  influence  of  child- 
hood.  Mrs.  Cooper  will  favor  us  next  month  with  an  article  on  "The 
Country  Girl.**— Ed. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

THE  September  number  was  devoted  to  correcting  the  misap- 
prehension which  sometimes  arises  to  the  effect  that  the  Store 
equipment  is  useful  only  for  such  lessons  as  directly  involve  buying 
and  selling. 

This  issue  is  intended  to  correct  another  idea  which  occasionally 
rises  namely,  that  the  store  is  the  cause  of  extra  work. 

The  fact  that  many  teachers  are  used  to  plodding  along  with 
backward  children  and  finding  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
at  the  end  of  the  term  unable  to  pass  the  examination,  leads  them 
to  count  this  a  normal  condition  that  cannot  be  remedied.  They 
have  not  thought  of  saving  the  time  involved  in  the  waste  effort  to 
instruct  the  mischievous,  the  thoughtless  and  the  dull  pupils  tmder 
their  charge.  But  the  store  so  absorbs  the  attention  of  these  back- 
ward pupils,  as  well  as  the  brighter  ones,  that  they  all  learn  more 
rapidly;  saving  time,  effort  and  discouragement.  The  teacher  ad- 
vances the  whole  class  rapidly  and  finds  a  much  larger  per  cent  able 
to  stand  examination.  One  hundred  per  cent  passed  has  been 
scored  by  many  teachers  who  never  did  it  before. 

If  the  store  does  not  save  time  for  all  the  teachers  it  fails  of  its 
chief  value.  InteUigent  use  of  the  Model  Store  equipment  not  only 
increases  the  eflSciency  of  the  class  and  makes  their  progress  more 
rapid  and  the  grasp  of  the  subjects  by  the  scholars  more  thorough 
and  more  satirfactory  when  examination  comes,  but  this  very  fac- 
tor saves  the  teacher's  time  so  that  any  effort  expended  in  utiUzing 
the  equipment  takes  the  place  of  a  greater  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  which  must  be  expended  without  it. 

Care  of  the  Physical  Equipment 

Many  principals  and  teachers  have  felt  that  personal  care  must 
be  given  to  setting  up  the  store,  preparing  the  shelves,  unpacking 
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the  boxes,  unfolding  the  paper  boxes  that  are  shipped  flat  and  other- 
wise getting  ready  to  begin  the  lessons. 

In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  time  to  this 
work.  The  interest  of  the  children  in  the  store  will  be  found  much 
greater  after  they  have  been  delegated  to  do  this  work  by  them- 
selves. The  most  that  a  teacher  shotdd  do  is  to  ni^iTitfti"  order 
in  case  she  feels  that  the  class  may  make  the  play  of  setting  up 
and  caring  for  the  store  too  boisterous. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  every  step  of  the  work,  including  th^  mere 
putting  together  of  boxes,  boards  etc.,  and  these  lessons  will  be 
found  in  every  arithmetic  and  can  be  done  by  the  classes  of  the 
appropriate  grades. 

For  instance  having  selected  a  place  in  a  central  location  where 
all  classes  can  jb^o  ^thout  interfering  with  each  other,  the  pupils 
are  called  on  during  the  arithmetic  period  to  measure  this  space 
to  determine  dimensions  of  shelves.  Measuring  the  boxes,  boards 
and  other  material  which  the  monitors  (appointed  for  this  purpose 
in  accordance  with  Instruction  Sheet)  may  bring  in,  the  best  means 
to  fit  this  together  in  the  number  of  cubic  feet  or  inches  of  available 
space  are  to  be  figiued  out  on  paper  providing  a  most  absorbing 
lesson  paralleling  any  number  of  examples  fotmd  in  every  arith- 
metic dealing  with  similar  dimensional  drill. 

To  do  this  a  drawing  may  be  prepared  on  paper  or  on  the  black- 
board showing  the  location  of  each  piece  of  material  available  and 
approximating  the  appearance  of  the  shelves. 

The  setting  up  of  the  shelves  should  be  given  into  the  charge 
of  the  monitors  out  of  school  hours  with  instructions  to  follow  the 
plan  that  has  been  figured  out  by  arithmetic — a  distinct  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  practical  use. 

Some  teachers  have  preferred  to  handle  the  boxes,  measure  them 
and  place  them,  while  the  drawing  is  being  made;  but  in  every  case 
the  advantage  of  having  the  children  do  all  the  work  is  marked  and 
should  be  sought  by  the  teacher  as  an  aid  to  teaching,  a  better  and 
quicker  way  of  making  them  comprehend  the  lesson  which  she  would 
have  to  teach  them  without  this  assistance  and  with  greater  effort. 

Thousands  of  children  have  gained  an  immediate  and  perma- 
nent grasp  of  the  meaning  of  surface  area,  cubic  contents  and  other 
dimensional  problems  in  a  single  lesson  of  this  kind,  whereas  several 
lesson  periods  ordinarily  have  been  required  to  make  pupils  attain 
equal  proficiency. 
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In  the  same  way  the  sizes  of  pieces  of  paper  necessary  to  cover 
the  shelves  could  be  planned  and  drawn  before  the  paper  is  cut. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  object  to  have  several  separate  pieces  measured 
for  a  single  shelf  each  overlapping  the  other  so  that,  for  instance, 
six  sections  are  required  to  cover  a  single  shelf  that  is  lo  ft.  long, 
the  sections  overlapping  one  inch.  This  means  one  section  of  20 
inches  and  five  sections  of  21  inches  each.  This  indicates  only  one 
of  several  forms  that  this  example  may  take. 

The  setting  up  of  pasteboard  boxes  shipped  flat  is  usually  done  as 
a  manual  training  lesson  in  the  lower  grades  where  much  folding  is 
desired;  and  these  articles,  already  shaped  and  creased,  save  much 
time  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  required  for  those  lessons. 

On  the  other  hand  the  higher  grades  may  be  given  the  flat  boxes 
and  asked  to  determine  by  measurement  and  arithmetic  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  finished  boxes  proving  the  same  by  setting  them  up, 
and  they  may  also  figure  the  cubic  contents  in  advance  of  shaping 
the  boxes.  The  actual  work  of  setting  up  a  quantity  of  boxes 
shotdd  be  done  as  real  play  dtuing  recess,  on  a  rainy  day,  or  after 
school  hotu-s  unless  it  is  an  advantage  to  do  it  in  manual  training 
classes  as  previously  suggested. 

The  pupils  shotdd  be  permitted  to  place  the  articles  on  the 
shelves  according  to  their  own  sweet  will,  after  which  the  teacher 
and  the  other  scholars  acting  as  critics  may  determine  that  a  re-ar- 
rangement wotdd  produce  either  a  handsomer  arrangement  or  a 
more  finished  grouping  or  a  better  classification  of  goods  in  different 
departments  such  ak  food  products,  hardware  or  mechabical  de- 
vices, notions,  etc. 

As  a  rule  a  monitor  from  one  of  the  elder  classes  could  maintain 
order  when  the  setting  is  done  after  school  hours,  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment just  suggested  coidd  also  be  policed  by  an  elder  monitor 
though  the  teacher  will  usually  enjoy  developing  the  observation 
and  ingenuity  of  her  class  by  spending  a  few  minutes  required 
to  determine  this  re-arrangement  and  transfer  the  packages  as  there 
are  always  willing  hands  in  the  class  for  the  manual  labor  of  making 
the  changes. 

The  care  of  the  store  after  the  setting  up  consists  only  of  returning 
the  packets  to  the  accorded  place  or  group  for  which  purpose  signs 
are  sent  with  each  box  of  equipment  to  mark  the  location.  If  these 
signs  are  for  any  reason  not  used,  a  label  can  be  placed  upon  the 
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shdf  so  that  even  a  strange  monitor  can  restore  the  equipment  to 
orderly  condition  in  a  very  short  time. 

Many  schools  found  that  dull  children  who  are  interested  in  little 
else  are,  to  quote  from  three  different  letters,  "Crazy  to  be  given 
charge  of  the  equipment,  taking  most  scrupulous  care  of  it,  dust- 
ing the  shelves  and  repairing  any  broken  boxes. "  The  three  letters 
which  read  in  almost  these  identical  words  came  from  points  many 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  and  in  totally  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  while  there  are  many  letters  expressing  the  same  idea 
in  equivalent  terms. 

It  is  thus*  dear  that  the  teacher  need  spend  no  time  upon  the 
ph3rsical  equipment  of  the  store. 

It  is  equally  dear  that,  after  the  store  has  been  set  up,  the  oc- 
casional lesson  once  or  twice  a  week  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  the  store  equipment  accomplishes  so  much  to  advance  the  pupUs' 
grasp  of  the  subject  that  a  smaller  number  of  lesson  periods  are  re- 
quired to  bring  about  real  familiarity  of  the  entire  dass  with  the 
subject  at  hand.  This  means  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  much 
larger  proportion  will  pass  examination. 

The  falniUar  struggle  with  the  backward  pupils  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  corresponding  neglect  of  the  brighter  ones  is 
avoided.  The  whole  dass  is  taught  more  easily  and  more  quickly 
and  more  thoroughly.  Isn't  it  worth  a  Uttle  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  accomplish  this  gain? 

Our  correspondence  gives  every  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements.  Even  as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press  a  letter 
comes  from  a  superintendent  declaring  that  "the  Modd  Store  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  our  pupils."  So  it  must  be  wherever  it  is  in- 
telligently used.  That  which  ftu-nishes  the  most  inspiration  is  the 
most  to  be  desired. 


TIm  Edincatioaal  D«putmeat  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Har- 
vcetar  Building,  Chicafo,  ia  orcanizeci  to  help  in  educational  work.  Thev  have  prepared, 
at  cooaiderable  expense,  stencus.  booklets  for  supplementary  reading,  and  plans  for  doing 
live  school  work,  sjid  will  gladly  send  you  sample  material  and  information. 


Literary  Department 

I.     LITERARY  SNAP-SHOTS 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Concerning  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin:  In  her  new  book,  "Penel- 
ope's Postscripts,"  Mrs.  Wiggin  relates  the  final  adventures  at 
home  and  abroad  of  the  fascinating  Penelope  and  her  fellow  wanderers. 
In  this  volume  she  visits  Switzerland,  Wales,  Venice  and  Devon; 
all  of  which  is  delightftd  reading.  *'The  Dorcas  Fair,"  which  is 
held  annually  at  Quillcote,  the  summer  home  of  Mrs.  Wiggin,  took 
place  this  year  on  August  i  ith.  For  weeks  the  study  of  the  author 
was  piled  high  with  books.  Patsys,  Carols,  Pollys  and  Timothys 
were  in  rows  under  the  sofa;  the  revolving  bookcase  was  filled  with 
Village  Watchtowers  and  Cathedral  Courtships;  two  arm  chairs 
held  Rebecca;  Susanna  and  Sue  and  The  Old  Peabody  Pew  occupied 
the  wood  basket,  while  Penelope's  Postscripts,  the  latest  book, 
had  a  comer  to  itself. 

*  *  m  *  * 

The  Nurse* s  Story:  This  is  a  story  of  the  present  war,  very 
convincingly  told  by  an  actual  participant  in  the  struggle  in  the 
person  of  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  Adele  Bleneau,  the  author,  is  an 
American  girl  of  French  descent  who  enlisted  for  Red  Cross  service 
for  the  front,  being  especially  fitted  for  the  work,  through  her  train- 
ing with  her  father  who  had  been  a  physician  of  note.  She  assures 
her  readers  that  the  recital  of  events  is  as  things  really  happened. 
There  is  a  strain  of  fiction  running  through  the  volume,  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  an  English  Captain  and  a  German  Prince  who  came 
under  her  care  fell  in  love  with  her.  Their  rivalry  made  of  the 
nurse  the  center  of  plot  and  counterplot  between  the  contending 
armies. — (The  Nurse's  Story.  By  Adele  Bleneau.  Bobbs-MerriU 
Co.) 

*  *    Hi    Hi    * 

The  Death  of  George  Fitch:  On  August  nth,  occurred  the 
death  o!  George  Fitch  in  California.  In  the  passing  of  this  great 
genius,  literature  lost  one  of  her  true  humorists.  All  who  have 
read  his  "At  Good  Old  Siwash"  and  "Homeburg  Memories"  fed 
that  they  have  lost  a  personal  friend.    There  has  always  been  much 
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^)eciilation  as  to  what  college  was  really  depicted  in  old  "Siwash." 
Prom  the  September  Bookman,  we  quote  Fitch's  own  statement 
regarding  the  matter:  "On  being  questioned  as  to  what  college 
he  had  depicted  Fitch  said:  'Siwash  isn't  Michigan  in  disguise.  It 
isn't  Kansas.  It  isn't  Knox.  It  isn't  Minnesota.  It  isn't  Tuskegee, 
Texas,  or  Tufts.  It  is  just  Siwash  College.  I  built  it  myself  with 
a  typewriter  out  of  memories,  legend  and  contributed  tales  from  a 
score  of  colleges.  I  have  tried  to  locate  it  myself  a  dozen  times, 
but  I  can't.  I  have  tried  to  place  my  thumb  on  it  firmly  and  say, 
"There,  dam  you,  stay  put,"  but  no  halfback  was  ever  so  elusive  as 
this  infernal  college.  Just  as  I  have  it  located  on  the  Knox  Col- 
lege campus,  I  look  up  to  find  it  on  the  Kansas  prairies.  I  surround 
it  with  infinite  caution  and  attempt  to  nail  it  down  there.  Instead 
I  find  it  in  Minnesota  with  a  strong  Norwegian  accent  running 
through  the  course  of  study.  Worse  than  that,  I  often  find  it  in 
two  or  three  places  at  once.  It  is  harder  to  comer  than  a  flee.  I 
never  saw  such  a  peripatetic  school." 

*     i^     *    *     * 

Letters  from  Prison:  This  little  volume  from  the  pen  of  Bouck 
White  is  a  recital  of  personal  history  of  the  writer.  As  such  it  is  an 
unusual  and  illuminating  volume.  The  preface  of  the  book,  written 
by  Lucy  Weeks  Trimble,  gives  the  origin  of  Mr.  White  and  a  resum6 
of  his  life  and  a  short  account  of  the  effort  Mr.  White  made  to 
speak  in  the  Baptist  chtu-ch  in  New  York  attended  by  the  Rocke- 
fellers. This  act  was  regarded  as  a  penal  offense,  and  Bouck  White 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  as  an  inciter  of  the  populace,  "a  stirrer 
up  of  strife."  The  little  volume  consists  of  letters  to  and  from 
Mr.  White,  newspaper  articles,  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  pe- 
culiar to  the  religious  body  Mr.  White  has  started,  which  is  called 
"The  Church  of  Uie  Social  Reform. "  It  is  a  work  by  a  man  sincere 
and  fearless  in  his  attempt  to  help  mankind.  It  is  a  book  well  worth 
the  time  taken  in  its  perusal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  volume 
win  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  followers  of  the  man. — (Letters 

Prom  Prison.    By  Bouck  White.     Richard  G.  Badger.) 

^^  *  *  *  * 

The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play:  In  this  volume,  the  author, 
Henry  S.  Curtis,  gives  detailed  information  and  suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  this  new  branch  of  education;  while  intended  primarily  as 
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a  text-book  for  those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  playground 

positions,  it  is  of  special  value  also  to  teachers  and  parents. 

***** 

Mr.  Burton  Holmes'.  This  eminent  travelogue  lecturer,  known 
to  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the 
south  and  western  portion  of  United  States,  where  he  has  obtained 
new  and  interesting  pictures  for  his  autumn  and  winter  lecture 
tour.  He  has  made  an  especial  study  of  Florida,  which  will  prove 
of  very  great  interest  to  his  followers.    His  season  opens  in  Chicago, 

during  the  month  of  October. 

***** 

Mrs.  Marie  Turner  Harvey:  The  teachers  of  Cook  county, 
Illinois,  were  especially  fortunate  in  having  as  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  their  annual  institute  Mrs.  Marie  Turner  Harvey,  the  woman 
who  has  put  Adair  County,  Missouri  on  the  "educational  map." 
Three  years  ago  the  Porter  School,  in  Adair  County,  Mo.,  was  un- 
heard of  outside  of  its  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  few  genuinely  famous  rural  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Its  work  has  been  studied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education; 
it  has  claimed  the  attention  of  magazine  writers  and  educational 
journals,  and  is  known  to  every  leader  in  rural  education  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  a  one-room  school,  keeping  to  all  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
educating  the  farm  boy  and  the  farm  girl  for  farm  Ufe. 

Back  in  19 1 2  the  school  was  like  some  hundreds  of  other  run-down 
and  n^lected  country  schools.  The  building  was  in  a  bad  condition, 
the  attendance  was  poor  and  the  teachers  were  mediocre.  The  usual 
subjects  were  "taught."  In  the  autumn  of  19 12,  Mrs.  Marie 
Turner  Harvey,  a  woman  of  ideas  and  ideals,  who  had  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  her  depart- 
ment being  the  "Model  Rural  School," — came  to  the  Porter  School. 
She  determined  to  put  into  practice  the  theories  she  had  been  teach- 
ing. She  has  changed  the  life  of  the  school  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  life  of  the  community.  The  building  has  been  remodeled, 
parents'  dubs  organized^  nmning  water  put  into  the  building, 
school  ga!rdens  started  and  an  experimental  farm  is  carried  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  The  dty  of  K[irksville,  is  now,  coloqually 
speaking,  "three  miles  from  the  Porter  school." 
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When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself:  This  eminent  essay  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  is  published  in  an  attractive  blue  binding. 
The  thesis  of  the  work  is  stated  by  the  author  in  a  few  words:  "  Moral 
enthusiasm  is  not,  uninstructed  and  of  itself,  a  suitable  guide  to 
practical  and  lasting  reformation;  and  if  the  reform  sought  be  the 
reformation  of  others  as  well  as  himself,  the  reformer  shotdd  look 
to  it  that  he  knows  the  true  relation  of  his  will  to  the  wills  he  wotdd 
change  and  guide.  When  this  relation  has  been  discovered  a  man 
'comes  to  himself." — (When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.  By  Wood- 
row  T^son.    Harper  Bros.) 

4(    *    *    *    * 

The  Lincoln  Jubilee:  Simtdtaneously,  with  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  recently 
celebrated  in  the  "Lincoln  JubUee"  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  has 
appeared  two  most  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  on  the 
colored  people  of  our  land.  One,  **The  Education  of  the  Negro 
Prior  to  1861,"  by  Carter  Godwin  Woodson,  and  the  other,  "The 
Negro  Races,"  by  Jerome  Dowd.  Regarding  the  first  mentioned, 
very  little  has  heretofore  been  written  on  this  particular  phase  of 
negro  history.  Most  people  are  inclined  to  assume  that  virtually 
all  the  education  the  colored  people  of  this  coimtry  have  received 
dates  from  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Woodson,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  race 
preceded  the  war,  and  the  efforts  of  the  American  negroes  for  en- 
lightenment under  the  most  adverse  conditions  are  as  interesting 
as  anything  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  volume  is  published 
by  Putnalns. 

The  second  book,  "The  Negro  Races"  (Neale  Co.)  is  devoted  to 
Prof.  Dowd's  series  of  sociological  studies  from  the  standpoint  of 
race.  For  purposes  of  exposition  he  has  divided  Africa  into  sepa- 
rate economic  zones,  which,  when  looked  at  broadly,  reveal  distinct 
characteristics  and  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  the  so- 
cial and  psychological  life  of  the  people. 

The  exposition  held  in  Chicago  was  a  revdation  to  the  visitor 
in  its  completeness  and  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  progress 
of  the  various  colored  schools  and  colleges  was  well  portrayed,  both 
in  academic  and  arts  and  crafts  work.  Among  the  notable  exhibits 
was  that  from  the  Piney  Woods  School  of  Braxton,  Miss.  This 
notable  school  was  founded  in  an  abandoned  sheep  shed,  located 
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near  a  lone  pine  tree,  under  which  the  first  recitation  was  held.  Wil- 
berfore  college  was  remarkably  well  represented  in  every  depart- 
ment of  endeavor,  as  was  the  various  other  well  known  colored  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Among  the  distinguished  white  visitors 
was  Bishop  MacDowell,  of  the  M.  £.  church,  who  has  ever  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  work  and  uplift  of  the  colored  race, 
and  Mrs.  Elmira  S.  Steele,  who  for  thirty-five  years  has  mothered 
the  helpless  colored  children  of  Chattanooga,  Texmessee  in  her 
"Steele  Home  for  Needy  Colored  Children."  Mrs.  Steele, 
who  is  now  7^  years  of  age,  conducts  the  institution,  finances  it,  and 
oversees  the  education  of  the  children,  giving  to  each  an  elementary 
school  course,  and  a  vocational  training  which  enables  each  child  to 
become  self-supporting.  Dtuing  her  term  of  service,  Mrs.  Steele 
has  had  under  her  care  an  average  of  one  htmdred  of  these  hapless 

children  daily. 

***** 

Horse  Sense:  Horse  Sense,  Walt  Mason's  newest  book  of  prose 
verse,  written  in  that  quaint,  humorous  style  peculiarly  his  own 
contains  some  "nuggets  well  worthy  of  preservation  in  any  well 
selected  library:  for  instance,  here  is  one  on  "Passing  the  Hat": 

"Passing  the  hat  that  bums  may  be  warm,  passing  the  hat  for 
some  noble  reform,  passing  the  hat  for  the  fellows  who  fail,  passing 
the  hat  to  remodel  the  jail,  passing  the  bonnet  for  this  and  for  that, 
someone  forever  passing  the  hat!" 

Again,  "God's  Blue-Ribbon  Man": 

*  *  *  So,  then,  whatever  the  field  in  which  you  do  your  stunt, 
whatever  tool  you  wield  to  earn  your  share  of  blunt,  toU  with  an 
eager  zest,  nor  falter  in  that  plan;  the  one  who  does  his  best  is  God's 
blue-ribbon  man." — (Horse  Sense.  By  Walt  Mason.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.) 


*  *  *  *  * 


The  Heart  of  Lincoln:  In  this  little  book,  Wayne  Whipple  who 
has  given  to  us  so  much  that  is  worthy  of  our  great  Lincoln,  has  ar- 
ranged a  chronological  series  of  anecdotes  full  of  humor  and  pathos. — 
(The  Heart  of  Lincoln.  By  Wayne  Whipple.  George  W.  Jacobs 
&Co.) 
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II.    MENTAL   FURNITURE 
A  lesson  from  Joseph  Conrad's  "Victory** 

IN  "Victory"  Joseph  Conlrad  describes  a  man  whose  mind  was 
"like  a  white-walled,  pure  chamber,  furnished  with,  say^  six 
straw-bottomed  chairs.  He  was  always  placing  and  displacing 
them  in  various  combinations.  But  they  were  always  the  same 
chairs." 

That  is  a  true  picture  of  the  minds  of  many  of  our  friends  of 
both  sexes.  They  have  come  to  maturity  with  certain  fixed  concep- 
tions of  what  constitute  Morality,  Courtesy,  Htunor,  Good  Liter- 
ature, and  the  Future  Life;  and  although  they  combine  these  essen- 
tial ideas  in  varyiag  patterns,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recogniie  the 
old  theories  as  they  re-appear.  Their  minds  are  static.  If  the 
phenomena  that  life  so  abundantly  showers  upon  us  may  be  n^arded 
as  the  guests  of  the  mind,  then  we  may  say  that  our  friends  ate  too 
apt  to  make  their  guests  fit  the  chairs  rather  than  adapt  their  men- 
tal furniture  to  fit  the  guests.  And  then  by  and  by,  as  happened  to 
Conrad's  character,  an  idea  enters  the  scantily-furnished  chamber  and 
sits  on  all  the  chairs  at  once.  When  that  happens  one  may  as  well 
hang  outside  that  mind  the  theatrical  placard  S.  R.  O. — Standing 
Room  Only! 

We  all  have  these  friends  of  One  Idea,  friends  of  Fixed  Concep- 
tions. How  difficult  it  is  to  talk  with  them!  Displace  them  (men- 
tally) from  one  spot,  how  quickly  their  minds  scurry  hade,  fike 
water  beetles,  to  the  point  where  we  first  disturbed  them.  How 
sublimely  they  stick  to  their  belief  that  certain  things  must  be  so 
because — it  would  be  so  dreadful  if  they  weren't  sol  How  qnfidntly 
they  are  capable  of  twisting  facts  to  accord  with  their  fandesi  Mere- 
dith said  that  the  education  of  girls  was  to  make  them  beBeve  that 
facts  are  their  enemies.     One  is  often  reminded  of  this. 

And  yet,  how  hard  it  is  to  strike  the  right  balance  between  senti- 
mentalism  and  C3micism.  The  thinker  who  bends  the  universe 
to  conform  with  his  own  theory  of  spiritual  determinism — is  his 
intellectual  process  necessarily  any  higher  than  that  of  the  simpler 
head  that  sees  in  ever3rthing  corroboration  of  his  cosmos  of  infinite 
mercy?  Heyst,  the  hero  of  Conrad's  novel,  disgusted  by  the  silli- 
nesses and  uglinesses  of  the  world,  had  come  to  the  conduabn  that 
all  action  was  fatal.    Any  action  caught  one  up  into  the  stream  of 
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life  and  wounded  one  against  the  rocks.  The  world  (he  said)  is 
a  bad  dog.  It  will  bite  you  if  you  give  it  a  chance.  He  thought  to 
avoid  its  teeth  by  becoming  a  wanderer,  withdut  ties,  without 
hopes,  a  silent,  faintly  humorous  drifter.  He  was  invulnerable 
because  elusive.  But  life  got  its  gaff  into  him  at  last;  and  when 
the  tragedy  came,  what  was  his  outcry?  "Woe  to  the  man  whose 
heart  has  not  learned  while  yotmg  to  hope,  to  love — and  to  put  its 
trust  in  life!" 

This  tragic  knowledge  that  came  to  Heyst  too  late  is  something 
for  the  thinking  heart  to  ponder.  Are  we  able  to  rise  to  the  realiza- 
tion that,  whatever  happens  to  us  as  individuals,  life  in  the  large  is 
rich  and  well  worth  while? 

"It    fortifies    my    soul    to    know 
That  though  I  peiish,  truth  is  so." 

Healing  comes  from  the  troubled  waters,  not  from  the  stagna- 
tion of  content.  Every  man  Jack  of  us  should  read  Francis  Thomp- 
son's wonderful  essay,  "Moestitiae  Encomium"  ("In  Praise  of  Sor- 
row") and  reltune  his  faith. 

And  let  us  try  to  keep  otu*  minds  open  for  new  ideas.  Let  us 
have  something  more  than  ''Six  straw-bottomed  chairs"  for  them 
to  sit  in  when  they  come.  Cannot  we  take  a  hint  from  the ''  Furnished 
Rooms"  advertising? — 

Idbas  Wanted — Pleasant  outlook,  private  suite  about 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  Southern  exposure,  simply  but  taste- 
fully furnished.  Elevator  and  running  water.  New  ideas  will  be 
welcomed  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  Apply  Everyman.  No  refer- 
ences required. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 

Nebraska  Educational  Bulletin. 

Manual  Training—Ten  Lessons  in  Woodworking,  by  W.  Mdvin 
Fox. 

Annual  Report  of  Manette  A.  Myers,  State  Director  of  Industrial 
Education. 

Bulletin  George  Peabody  College  For  Teachers. 
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II.    BOOK  MENTION 

A  Handbook  of  the  Best  Private  Schools  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.    An  Annual  Publication,  191 5.    8vo,  illus.  7  i-2x 

5  1-2   pp.  xxvi    518-Crimson  silk  doth,   round  comers,  gold 

stamped,  $2.00.    Porter  E.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  book  ptuports  to  be  a  guide  for  parents  but  it  will  prove 
equally  valuable  for  educators  and  all  interested  in  schools.  It 
brings  together  an  immense  amount  of  intimate  and  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  thousand  or  more  private  schools  that  are  consid- 
ered. 

The  treatment  of  the  schools  is  both  critical  and  discriminating 
and  recognizes  the  guiding  personalities  as  the  most  important  de- 
ment in  determining  a  school's  character. 

The  editor  is  evidently  an  optimist  although  he  does  not  hesitate 
at  discrimination  and  critidsm  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
style  of  the  usual  "write-up."  It  is  probably  entirdy  true,  as  the 
editor  remarks  in  his  Preface,  "While  perhaps  no  school  is  entirdy 
pleased  with  what  has  been  written  about  it,  most  of  the  schools 
have  been  more  than  pleased  with  what  has  been  written  about 
other  schools  they  know."  A  composite  and  impersonal  view 
of  the  schools  is  presented,  for  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
educators  has  been  sought  and  thdr  contributions  carefully  edited. 

A  Students'  History  of  Eklucation .  By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education  and  Professor  of  the  History  of 

Education,  University  of  Pennyslvania.    $1.25.    The  Macmil- 

lan  company. 

The  author  assures  us  that  this  is  not  a  mere  condensation  of  his 
History  of  Education  in  Three  Volumes,  It  is  written  from  a  new 
angle  and  one  that  he  was  rductant  to  accept.  His  aim  is  ftmctional 
rather  than  philosophic.  His  material  is  sdected  with  reference  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  teacher.  The  book  therdore  is  a  practical 
contribution  to  the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

The  outlines  at  the  head  of  each  diapter,  the  marginal  synopses, 
and  the  plentiful  illustrations  make  an  attractive  showing  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  book  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as  for 
the  teacher.    The  elimination  of  the  material  which,  however,  impor* 
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tant,  can  be  of  little  interest  to  anybody  save  the  antiquarian  is  a 
noteworthy  achievement  on  the  part  of  so  profound  a  scholar  as  the 
author. 

Debating  for  Boys.     By  William   Horton  Foster,  New  York, 

Strugis  and  Walton  Company.    $i.oo  net. 

It  is  true,  as  the  author  says  in  the  preface,  that  boys  like  to  de- 
bate. More  boys  would  like  to  debate  if  they  had  the  kind  of  encour- 
agement and  the  sensible  guidance  furnished  by  Mr.  Foster's  book. 
It  is  written  somewhat  in  narrative  style  so  that  it  is  not  btu'densome 
to  read,  and  gives  many  interesting  anecdotes  to  rivit  the  various 
points  made  by  the  author.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book 
is  the  section  devoted  to  appendices.  Here  we  find  Questions  for 
Debate,  How  to  Judge  a  Debate,  Constitution  of  the  Boy's  Debating 
Club  of  Fairfield,  Table  of  ParUamentary  Rules,  Rules  of  the  Ford 
Hall  Town  Meeting,  and  Sources  of  Material. 

EfiFective  Public  Speaking.  By  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  A.M., 
Ph.D,.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  LaSalle  Extension 
University  Chicago. 

If  the  reading  of  a  book  could  produce  an  effective  speaker  Dr. 
Robinson's  voltune  might  to  be  selected  as  that  book.  It  is  large, 
almost  bulky,  containing  467  pages,  with  index,  test  questions,  lessons, 
quotations,  examples  of  many  styles  of  discourse,  etc.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  student  rather  than  for  the  casual  reader.  It  is  sufficiently 
philosophical,  but  the  writer  has  avoided  dullness  and  indefiniteness 
by  competent  illustrations  of  every  point  involved.  The  treatment 
is  dear  and  the  scope  is  comprehensive.  From  the  broadest  concep- 
tion of  the  organization  of  knowledge  to  the  last  detail  in  gesture, 
every  necessary  consideration  is  given  to  the  subjects  included,  thus 
giving  us  a  valuable  reference  work  as  well  as  a  practical  textbook. 

Report  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  1914. 
Vols.  I  and  II. 

The  Fish  Notebook.  By  George  C.  Embody.  The  Comstock 
Publishing  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (The  Nature  Notebook 
Series.) 

Simplex  Class  Record.  For  the  use  of  schools  of  all  grades. 
Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago.  Francis  W.  Parker 
School  Year  Book.    Vol.  IV. 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

(Continued) 
By  Mary  Eleanor  EIramer 
Questions  801-850 

801 .  Who  wrote  *  *  The  Right  Princess* '  ? 

802.  Who  wrote  "  The  Slim  Princess"  ? 

803.  What  was  "  Lindenwald"  ? 

804.  Who  was  the  great  artist  that  the  world  knows  as  Raphael? 

805.  Who  said : — **  What  is  seen  cannot  be  unseen,  but  what  is  heard 

is  often  unheard? 

806.  For  what  is  Woolsthorpe,  England,  noted?  ^ 

807.  What  Indian  writer,  told  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  minister, 

in  his  book,  '*The  Circuit  Rider"? 

808.  Who  wrote:    "Littie  Mr.  Thimblefinger  and  His  Queer  Coun- 

try"? 

809.  Whose  tombstone  contains  the  following  lines,  of  which  he  him- 

self   was  the  writer: — 

**Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea; 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill/' 

810.  Who  was  called  the  "Peace  Hero"? 

811.  Who  wrote  "Two  Littie  Pilgrim's  Progress"? 

812.  Who  said: — 

"Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  and  fate. 
For  lo  my  own  shall  come  to  me." 

813.  Who  was  the  founder  of  America's  first  college  for  women? 

814.  Who  wrote  her  famous  novel,  "Delphine,"  after  having  been 

banished  from  her  own  country.  Prance? 

8 15.  What  did  the  natives  of  Somoa  Island  call  Robert  Louis  Steven- 

son? 

816.  Who  was  the  prototype  of  "Cedric  Errol"  in  Frances  Hodgson 

Burnett's  "Littie  Lord  Fauntleroy"? 

817.  Who  wrote  "Barrack-Room  Ballads"? 

818.  Who  said: — "Our  doubts  are  traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the 

good  we  oft  might  win,  by  fearing  to  attempt"  ? 

819.  What  famous  editor  and  publisher  began  life  as  a  newsboy  in 

Portland,  Maine? 
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820.  What  great  editor  and  publisher  became  blind,  yet  continued 

his  work? 

821.  Who  wrote  "The  Bell  of  Atri"? 

822.  Who  said: — 

"We  build  our  future,  thought  by  thought, 
Or  good  or  bad^  and  know  it  not — 
Yet  so  the  Universe  is  wrought. 
Thought  is  another  name  for  fate, 
Choose,  then  thy  destiny,  and  wait — 
For  love  brings  love,  and  hate  brings  hate." 

823.  Who  is  known  as  "  The  Story  Lady"  ? 

824.  What  EngUsh  painter  taught  the  EngUsh  queen  etching,  for 

which  he  was  knighted? 

825.  What  is  the  inscription  on  the  white  marble  tablet,  placed  on 

the  doorway  of  Casa  Guidi,  by  the  Italians,  in  honor  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning? 

826.  Who  said — "Optimism  is  the  faith  that  leads  to  achievement; 

nothing  can  be  done  without  hope"? 

827.  For  what  is  the  River  Tweed  noted? 

828.  Who  succeeded  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor  of  Pl3rmouth 

Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York? 

829.  For  what  is  the  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  notable? 

830.  Of  whom  did  Coleridge  say: — "He  is  surpassed  by  no  man  of 

his  age  in  artistic  and  poetic  genius"? 

831.  Who  wrote  "Picture  Books  without  Pictures"? 

832.  What  men  of  letters  were  among  the  first  trustees  of  the  famous 

Astor  Library,  New  York  City? 

833.  Who  wrote  "A  Daughter  of  Heth" ? 

834.  Who  was  the  most  celebrated  animal  painter  of  France? 

835.  What  great  English  writer  b^gan  life  as  a  tinker,  and  was  the 

son  of  a  tinker? 

836.  Name  sisters,  each  poets,  neither  of  whom  were  ever  married 

and  who  died  the  same  year. 

837.  Of  whom  did  Clarence  Edmund  Steadman  say: — "She  was  the 

most  inspired  woman,  as  far  ask  nown,of  all  who  have  composed 
in  ancient  or  modem  tongues,  or  flourished  in  any  land  or 
time"? 

838.  What  famous  English  poet  is  said  to  have  read  the  "Arabian 

Nights"  when  but  four  years  of  age"? 
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839.  Who  was  Italy's  greatest  poet? 

840  Who  wrote  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"  ? 

841.  Who  was  called  "The  Father  of  the  EngUsh  Novel"? 

842.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 

called  "Quakers"? 

843.  What  great  abolitionist  and  joumaUst  was  in  turn  a  shoemaker, 

cabinetmaker,  printer  and  editor? 

844.  Who  was  England's  greatest  historian? 

845.  What  great  German  poet's  first  drama  in  verse  was  dedicated 
to  the  woman  he  loved? 

846.  Who  founded  the  New  York  Tribime? 

847.  Who  wrote  "The  Evolution  of  Man"? 

848.  What  American  poet  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Eliot — the 

Apostle  of  the  Indians"? 

849.  For  what  is  Watertown,  Mass.,  Rotable? 

850.  Who  said:"The  consciousness  of  duty  done,  gives  us  music  at 

midnight? 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  FROM  TEACHERS*  EXAMINATION 

THEORY  AND  ART 

(Nebraska) 

1.  Name  in  the  order  of  their  importance  the  three  most  valuable  sdiool 
studies. 

Reading,  writing  and  spelling. 

2.  Justify  your  first  selection  in  No.  i. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  because  nine-tenths  of  our  information  is  se- 
cured oy  reading. 

3.  In  the  last  examination  the  following  were  named  by  many  as  being  school 
evils:  (a)  Whispering,  (b)  falsehood,  (e)  lack  of  attention,  (d)  untidiness,  (e)  tardi- 
ness. 

In  general  whom  do  you  blame  for  the  above  "evils" — teacher  or  pupil? 
The  teacher  is  largely  to  blame  for  all  of  these  school  evils,  but  thie  pupil  is  much 
to  blame  for  falsehood,  for  untidiness  and  for  tardiness. 

4.  Select  one  of  the  evils  mentioned  in  No.  3  and  give  reasons  why  teacher  or 
pupil  is  to  blame  for  it. 

The  teadier  is  to  blame  for  ladk.  of  attention,  because  if  he  goes  about  his  work 
in  the  fight-way  the  attention  of  the  pupils  will  be  caught,  and  obntered  upon  their 
work. 

5.  "The  teacher  should  be  patient,  full  of  hope,  of  a  cheerftd  spirit,  generous, 
a  lover  of  diildren,  ftdl  of  benevolence,  just,  a  lover  of  order,  a  reverencer  of  God 
and  His  Laws,  conscientious,  firm,  with  a  talent  to  command." 

(a)  Which  one  of  the  above  oould  you  leave  out? 

(b)  How  many  of  the  above  may  be  acquired  independent  of  a  training  school? 
(a)     None,     (b)    AU. 

THEORY  AND  METHODS 

(Nevada) 

I.  Give  an  example  of  three  different  kinds  of  questions  that  should  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  teacher.    What  is  the  defect  in  eadi  question  you  have  framed? 
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Questions  that  can  be  answered  with  one  word.  Questions  that  indicate  the 
answers,  and  questions  that  are  confusing. 

Examples: — Did  the  north  or  the  south  win  in  the  Civil  War?  A  Negro  in 
slavery  would  be  called  what  ?  What  was  the  original  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States? 

2.  What  should  be  the  most  important  feattu^  of  the  language  woric  in  the 
first  three  years  of  school?    Why? 

Thought-getting  and  proper  thought  giving.  Because  the  first  three  years 
largely  determines  the  pupil's  habits  of  reading,  and  if  he  is  to  be  a  good  reader  he 
must  be  properly  drilled  on  these  two  essential  points. 

3.  Give  reasons  why  a  teacher  should  require  of  his  classes  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten spelling. 

The  oral  and  the  written  methods  of  teaching  spelling  should  be  combined,  be- 
cause the  oral  method  helps  to  secure  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  the  written  is 
practical  in  its  results. 

4.  It  is  an  educational  axiom  that  teaching  should  proceed  from  the  known  to 
the  related  unknown.  Deduce  from  this  an  argument  for  teaching  local  history 
and  civics. 

Local  history  and  civics  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  pupils,  and  the  relationship 
of  state  and  national  civics  and  history  can  easily  be  shown  by  the  teaching  of  load 
history  and  civics  first. 

5 .  Discuss  the  following  proposition :  ' '  Inspiration  rather  than  inf ommation 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  history  teacher  in  the  grades." 

The  mind  of  a  student  is  not  a  bucket  into  which  information  is  to  be  poured, 
but  rather  is  to  be  compared  to  a  plant  that  needs  cultivation  and  training  in  order 
to  provide  for  self  development. 

6.  Distinguish  between  manual  training  and  industrial  training.  What 
educational  values  are  common  to  both? 

Industrial  training  prepares  one  for  a  specific  occupation,  while  manual  train- 
ing does  little  but  develop  the  pupil  alcmg  general  lines.  They  both  tend  to  keep 
Ixxlily  activity  in  proper  relation  to  mental  growth. 

CIVICS 

(Vermont) 

1 .  What  constitutes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ? 
The  United  States  Constitution. 

2.  (a)  Name  the  United  States  Courts,  (b)  Over  what  cases  does  the  Su 
preme  Court  have  original  jurisdiction? 

(a)  Supreme  Court;  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Circuit  Courts;  District 
Courts ;  Court  of  Claims ;  Territorial  Courts ;  Commissioners'  Courts,  (b)  Cases 
to  whidi  a  state  is  a  party;  cases  affecting  ambassadors;  cases  affecting  the  U.  S. 
Constitution. 

3.  (a)     Define  the  President's  legislative  powers,     (b)    His  judicial  powers, 
(a)     His  legislative  powers  consist  in  suggesting  and  in  signing  or  vetoing  laws. 

(b)  His  judicial  powers  consists  in  appointment  of  Supreme  Judges  and  in  grant- 
ing pardons  to  Federal  prisoners. 

4.  Define  (a)  custom  duties;  (b)  internal  revenue;  (c)  Fiom  which  source  does 
the  government  obtain  its  chief  revenue? 

(a)  Custom  duties  are  taxes,  levied  on  imported  goods,  (b)  Internal  reve- 
nue is  a  tax  levied  on  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  certain  home-made  articles. 

(c)  From  internal  revenue. 

5.  Distinguish  between  a  "tariff  for  revenue"  and  a  "tariff  for  protection." 
(b)    What  is  Uie  attitude  of  the  leading  parties  today  in  regard  to  these  questions? 

(a)  A  tariff  for  revenue  is  one  that  taxes  imported  goods  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  National  Government.  A  tariff  for  protec- 
tion levies  a  tax  on  imported  goods  sufficient  to  protect  home  industries,  (b) 
The  Democrats  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  the  Republicans,  one  for  protection. 
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The  Cream  of  the  Magazines 

If agazines  mentioned  in  tlie  following  list  are  unqualifiedly  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Educational  FoundationM. 

Subscriptions  sent  to  us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
We  gncnrantee  that  every  9ab§cription  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
the  imnowmcementM  of  the  vcnrioue  publieherM  or  that  9ati»factory  reetiiU' 
Hon  Mhall  be  made. 

To  secure  this  guarantee  and  to  insure  ^'Golden  Rule  Magazine 
Service"  address  all  orders  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  E-  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Qty. 

(Qubblng  offers  on  request.) 


Tnfd.  r3SiSgrg5S^lJ^SS.S^SX- "      W*^'*  "•■»•  Compwuon. 


AiliM  oontalnlns  descriptive  artlclei  of  travel  m 
iDMiy  Isnds.  Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. — (One  of  the 
"Prise  Besutles**  of  American  Joumallam.) 


Musical  America. 


The  recognised  interna- 
tional mumcal  newspaper, 
edited  t>7  John  O.  Freund.  Contains  many  special 
articles  of  use  not  only  to  members  of  the  musical 
profession,  but  to  all  wno  are  in  any  way  interested 
m  music     Weekly,  $Z.OO  a  year.    lUustrated. 

Tk*   CMtltirv      Acknowledged  eversrwhere  as 
ine   vcinury.     one  of  the  greatest  magazines 

BibHshed.     Fiction.   Art.   Travel,   Sdenoe.   Poetry, 
amor.    Welcomed  Into  the  beet  homes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.    Monthly,  $4.00  a  year. 


^ki»iMtfilir  AiiMiriran      ^^^  Journal  of  practical 
daennnc  Amencan.     information.       For    aU 

who  seek  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  world's  material 
progress.  Its  record  of  achievements  of  science  and 
unrentloin  Is  more  absorbing  than  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  flctlonists.     Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 

AmericM  Motherhood.  AJo»™|aofj^rjc«^^ 

guidanoe  for  the  homes  where  Children  dwell.    An  Sunset   Masazine. 

Inqylratlon  to  mothers.    Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 


A    periodlosl 

with  the  per- 
sonality of  a  distinguished,  helpful  and  eDtertalninc 
visitor.  Twenty  practical  departments.  At  leM 
three  complete  serial  novels  a  year.  Pages  In  fliQ 
color  worthy  of  framincc.  Time-saving,  worry-savftng. 
dollar-saving  ideas  that  lift  home-making  from 
drudgery  to  an  occupation  of  Joy  and  disanetkm. 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Bookmsn      *"^^®  ^^^"^  history  of  oootemi^ 
ine  Doounan.    ^^^^^  literature  in  eilstenoa.-' 

MontMy,  $Z.50  a  year. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 

A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magailnes  fv 
teachers  in  graded  schools.  Oontains  a  ilch  variety 
of  practical  material  every  month.  Illustrations 
abundant  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $1.15  a  year. 

Popular  Eductor.    t'^^S^^hSSS^ 

departments  deslgmed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Intermedi- 
ate and  grammar  teachers.  Ten  tnonthe,  $1.60  m 
year. 


The  Christian  Herald. 


An  interdenomina- 
tional Journal,  an 
exponent  of  applied  Ohristlanlty.  Its  chief  aim  Is  to 
brmg  Its  readers  Into  active  personal  relation  with 
world-wide  Ohrlstlan  work  both  spiritual  and  philan- 
thropic. Weekly,  $1.50  a  year  in  United  States. 
Foreion  countries  $1.00  a  year  additional  for  postage. 

The  RoTiow  of  RoTiewi.    ^i^SSf^^SSSi 

of  current  events  and  Important  affairs  throughout 
the  world.  Indispensable  for  the  comprehensive 
understanding  of  ognlflcant  events.  Of  far  reaching 
educational  value.    Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Journal  of  information  for  liter- 
ary workers.  Teaches  how  to 
write  and  sell  articles  of  all  kinds.  Answers  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  to  all  writers.  Timely 
editorials  that  make  writers  vow  to  do  things  that 
wHl  put  them  on  the  high  road  to  successful  author- 
ship.   Fortnightly,  $2.00  a  year. 

A  thorough  and  accurate 
lUustrateareview  that  aims 
to  be  Interesting  as  well  as  reliable.  Vital,  timely. 
Impartial,  with  the  pulse  of  the  world  beating 
through  Its  pages.    Mionthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


The  magadne  of  tfas 
Pacific  and  the  only 
magazine  in  the  country  publishing  first  hand  news 
each  month  about  California's  great  1916  Exposi- 
tions. Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  Monthi^, 
$Z.40  a  year.    Special  price  for  1915,  $t.00 


Scribner's  Magazine. 


The  Editor. 


Current  Opinion. 


The  name  Scribner  Is 
a  guarantee  of  quality. 
The  magazine  is  an  essential  in  every  library,  club, 
reading-club  and  most  educational  institutions.  Its 
fiction  is  of  the  best  and  its  illustrations  superb.  It 
is  individual,  up-to-date  and  la  altogether  one  of  tbs 
most  interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  Monthlif, 
$3.00  a  year. 

The  Anericui  Magazine.    *ga|?S*S?iudSJ 

in  a  drawer.  Its  humor,  its  stories,  Its  new  Ideas 
and  its  wonderful  pictures  make  It  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  most  significant  products  of  American 
life  Monthly,  $1.50  a  year.  (A  wonderful  value  for 
the  money.) 

John  Martin'i  Book.  /Ja  "»Z^*?'io?Ti?& 

children.  80-100  pages  artistically  printed  in  two 
colors  on  durable  paper.  A  rpa)  book  in  spirit  sad 
structure.     Monthly  $3.00  a  year. 


Tha  Outliuik       ^^    literary    standards, 
ine  UinioOK.     exceUence    of   «♦-    «««*,.ik, 


the 
its    contributed 
articles,  the  eminence  and  ability  of  Its  editors  have 
made  the  Outlook  the  preferred  magaslna  of  cultured 
Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 


en*s  magazines.  Paid  circulation 
Famed  for  its  Editorials.  Short 
Fashions,  Home  Departments, 
Monthly,  $1,50  a  year. 


The  Ladies'  Home  JoumaL    S!«J*tSl!Z 

among  worn- 
over  1.760.000. 
Stories,  Serials, 
Colored 


McCaD'.  Mafaane.    ^SSS^^^^^X      J^  ^^^^^  ^"'^«  **•»»•     ^SSSS^ 


tar  forty-live  years.  Lessons  In  home  dressmaking 
used  as  reference  in  University  of  Wisconsin,  Colum- 
bia, etc    Monthly,  50c  a  year. 


atlve  weekly.    The  largest  circulation  In  UMTworld-^ 
2,000.000.     Weekly,  $1.50  a  year. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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TImi    CraflMiian.      Edited  and   pubUihed   by 
ine    vraiulBUl.      qimUv  Stickley  (originator 

flff  Ortftman  Fumltiire)  In  the  Intereat  of  better 
art.  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
«aj  of  llTlng.  EDUCATORS  wlU  find  In  It  the  best 
ttiai  la  new  In  organic  education;  ARTISTS,  the 
atnmgeit  and  man  IndlTldual  expreariona  of  modem 
patawig  and  ecalptare;  HOME  BUILDERS,  plana 
and  anggeatlons  m  the  building  and  decoration  of 
komes;  WORKERS  FORSOGIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  Important  steps  that  are  being 
mum  In  aodal  and  Industrial  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  It  fbr  practical  help  and 
for  news  of  the  world's  progress  in  craftsmanship. 
Heaiitlfiilly  Illustrated.    Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Mothor's  Mactiine.    S£5f»'2^*a5 

should  be.    Rkd&  and  Tarled  In  contenis.    fleaull 
fully  Illustrated.    Many  valuable  edoeaHoBal  feat- 
ures.   A  great   and  growing  magaifaie.    MsalkJIf. 

$1.50  a  year. 

The  hdependent    a  substantial.  dape^iaMa. 

"^  repcesentathre     magaiiaa 

of  ftu^-reacddng  Inftuenoe.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  In  orer  a  thousand  schools.  Oondoelfaig 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  fanport.  WMU§t 
$S.OO  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

431  and  423  West  14Sth  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  1M5 

A  ffvded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  Oollege. 
Hattre  teachers  In  French  and  German.     Certm- 
prtvllege  to  leading  Colleges.    Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Thirty-fifth 


A  Boarding  and  Day  School  In  New  Tovk. 
Prepares  Boys  for  Ooliege.  Technical  Sehooli^ 
West  Point  and  AnnapoUa. 

"Primary  to  College." 

72d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  Tosk 


Wesleyai  SenuBary,  Lima,  New  Yerk 

EstabUshed  1833 

Oo  Bege  preparatory  and  general  literary  courses. 
-Mtrses.  with  diploma.  In  Music.  Art. 
Sdeooe.  Oratory  and  Commerca 

Eipenses  Very  Moderate 

F€r  eaialogue  and  informoHon,  address, 

.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD,  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Bojs 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

Eligibly  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Inspiring  histoiyof  seren^- 
six  years.  Bmcient  teaching  staff,  highest  char- 
acter standards,  modem  equipment.  Prqwres 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M.,  D.D., 


PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  PINNEO,  801  Madison  Ave.,  N.  T.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Atteation  to  Art  Work,  Scienc 
Msniial  Training  and?  Music 


(Sm  advertlBeiBient  elsewbare) 

PEDDIE   INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thoravgk 

g reparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
oys.  Business.  Music.  60-acre  campus.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool.  Athletic  field.  Lower 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Bates  $460  to 
g650.    49th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWETLAND.  A.IL.     Ba  IM^     HlGHnTOWll.  R.  J. 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY 

Baathampton,  Mass. 

JOBKPH  H.  8AWTEB.  Principal 

wnilBtoB  Bemlnanr,  an  endowed  New  England 
ny.  fomMled  IMl— ainoe  1808  a  school  for 
and  yonng  men.    A  oollege   nreparatory 
Ffevsent  feprasentatlon  In  thirty  or  more 


FRIEND^S  SELECT  SCHOOL 

140    N.    SIXTEENTH    STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER    W.    HAVILAND.    PRINCIPAL 
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Centenary  CoDefiate  Institiite  for  Girls 

A  remftrkablj  equipped  medhim-prioed  eehooL 
100  acrei  In  campus,  athletic  field  and  school 
twjroL  Oollese  preparatory;  oertlflcate  prlTllege. 
Broad  ranfe  of  special  courses.  Two-year  course 
In  college  subjects  for  hish  school  graduates. 
For  catalog  address  Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  Ph. 
D.,  D.  D.,  Prln.,  Box  A.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 


p.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  Lake  Wal- 
ton. Blcnratlon  1000  feet.  48  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Oareful  preparation  for  all  higher 
Inatltations,  Academic  and  Engineering.  AH 
water  and  land  sports.  Intimate  school  home 
Ufe.  Catalogue  and  all  information  sent  upon 
request. 


RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

PRANK   HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.  Y.  CITY 


CdTor  Military  Academy  gl  ^^SJLg^fe 

highest  ranking  of  the  U.  8.  ^Tar  D^t.  Its 
natural  and  material  equipment  is  superb.  Its 
methods  of  instruction  sane,  but  thoroughly  pro- 
gresslTe,  followed  by  many  lesser  schools.  Tor 
catalog  address 

CULVBR    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 
CuWer,  Ind.     (On  Lake  Mazinkuckee) 


HERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Merceraburg,  Penna. . 


WILLIAM  MANN    IRYINB,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Master 

(See  advertisement  elsewhere,  this  issue.) 


. 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

IkTDnBTY-FIRST  YEAR.  Had  more  tban  flfteeo  thouBaod 
JN  itiideots:  BIttaopt.  Judgw.  8tot«Binen,  Educators.  Phy- 
stalaM  Aod  meo  aoq  womeo  of  other  eeUlngi  of  promlneDoe. 
BundliuEi  and  eoulpmeot  exeellent.  Steam  heat,  eleetrlo 
UCht^are wster.  College  PreDer»toiT.  MwlOyArte.  Ontorr 
and  Bouiehold  Arte  Counes.    Junior  SohooL    Co-edueetlonal. 

BOX  W,  CAZBNOYIA,  N.  Y. 


Z 


Tho  Bancroft  School,  Worcottor*  Mats. 

A.  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  t  GRADBS-BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Hli^  school  prepares  for  an7  «>U?iS^*»d  i^ 
mdmS  oonraes.  New  school  building  iulbr 
Muipped.  One  oC  the  largest  prtrale  day  schools 
Aslfew  Sn^land. 

WRANK  H.  JIOBSON,  Hea'<  -^ 


PEDDIE— 

A  School  That  Boys  Like 


All  colleges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddle 
graduates  ydXhoxa  examination.  It  Is  an  endowed 
school  and  offers  at  t4JiO  to  $650  more  than 
the  rates  indicate.  Equipment  Includes  60-acre 
campus,  lake,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  pool, 
diamond,  gridiron,  library,  observatory,  labora- 
tories, fireproof  dormitories,  etc  Peddle  Is  locat- 
ed at  EUghtstown.  N.  J.,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

THB  LOWER  SCHOOL  for  boys  of  11  to  14  Is 
a  strong  supplement  to  the  school  proper.  It  fits 
the  boy  to  master  preparatory  work  In  an  able 
manner.  It  affords  opportunity  for  continuous 
study  In  one  Institution.  Separate  dormitories 
and  personal  care  are  provided.  Pupils  of  the 
Lower  School  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Upper  School — advantages  that  can  be  had  only 
where  two  such  schools  are  combined.    50th 

For  full  information  of  either  school  write 


ROGER  W.  SWETLAND, 

Headmaster, 

Box  Ed.  Hl^tstown*  N.  J. 


MERGERSBURG 
ACADEMY 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL 

A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 
Christian  masters  from  the  great  uni- 
versities. Personal  attention  given  to 
each  boy. 

LOCATION 

In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of 
America. 

EQUIPMENT 

Modern  and  complete.  New  gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalogue.    Address 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D., 
Headmaster, 

MBRCBR8BURG,  PA. 
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Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognised  by  school  and  college  authorities  as 
^ficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teachingforceofhigh  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

You  Wanted  That  Position,  ^t^^f^ 

nest"  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Aye.,  Ghicago,  VI. 

We«t«rn  Ofllce:  Spokan«,   Wa«h. 


KeDi^'s  i^ency  \ 


recoznmendi  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positioiis  (up  to  S5.000)  with 
ezoeUent  teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  to 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  jou  need 
a  teacher  for  any  denrable  place  or  know 

iHiere  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg,  31  Union  Square.  New  York.      (Mentton 

Fbandations.) 

SCHERMERHORN     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

The  Agmej  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  is  sure  to  meet  your  wants. 
Consolt  us  and  be  sure.  Sstablished  since  1865 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Terk  CHy 

ISSSMamyHiS  Bflh«s' CmtI  Beftiiw,  EataM  S4lli  Sliwl 


The  Midland  Schools  Teachers'  Agency 

DBS  MOINES,  IOWA 

secures  positions  for  good  teachers  in  every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Daring 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  teachers  and  employing  officers  by  its 
conservative  and  reliable  methods.    The  most  liberal  contract  o£fered.     Write  today 

for  plans.  ^^  p^  8CROGGIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street*         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  15€  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  BooleTard  Berkeley,  Cal.,  2161  ShaltiKk  Ave. 
WasUnften,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  508  Colorado  Building         Los  Angeles,  243  Deaglas  BIdg. 

Pertland,  Oregen,  316  Jenmal  Building 

llfAMTTTn       TBAGHBRS  FOR  DESIRABLB  POSITIONS. 
WAniEXr VACANCIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

NA^E    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       -       -       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

T^nrh^rQ   lA/rtftiif/l  '^  every  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarten  tounlTenlty 
JCUCfM^fO    WUnit^U     Dignifted  Indlvkiual  aervlce.     Permanent  or   oontlnueaa  — •- — 


Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.*  Law  Bldg.»  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  ONLY  AGBNCT  THAT  RECOMMENDS  OJr£.r.  Last  year  we  announced  that  tlM^ 
after  we  dMnld  liaTe  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  yacanetes:  that  we  ahoold  inform  oor  candS- 
datts  offplaoeioiiiir  when  offleiaUif  oiked  to  recommend  by  the  school  boards,  and  then  usually  only  a 
caadtdrte.  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  buslnesi  in  oor  81 
lOffopMtaiee.    Sopposeyon  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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!. 


doaa  not  dM  nuld  winlar  climato  of  dM  Calf  Stetas  app— I  to  jrou?  Good  poaiticw  for  wall  ooalifiad, 
mn  bk  Literary .Motie*  Art  and  Espranioa  DaMrtments.  No  iwiatration  hm  charMd.  Mambon 
itioa.  B.  P.  GllM,  A.  MlrMgr.:  B.  t7gUm,  Aut.  Mitr.,  TUSCALOOSA,  ALABAl 


ATLANTA-CoaaoltlBcOffieoa-CHICAGO 
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Editorial 

EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

TO  CULTIVATE  loyalty  to  those  pure  ideals  that  are  based  on 
fundamental  justice  and  righteousness — 

To  hold  to  peace  as  such  an  ideal,  sanctified  by  the  longing  of  the 
ages,  and  still  possible  of  attainment — 

To  so  order  the  processes  of  the  mind  that  the  glamour  of  the  un- 
realized ideal  may  not  make  our  eyes  holden  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour — 

To  honor  our  heroes  fittingly  but  to  conceal  nothing  and  to  deny 
nothing  of  the  folly,  waste,  and  brutality  of  war — 

To  interpret  history  in  the  perspective  of  ultimate  peace — 

To  celebrate  the  achievements  and  advantage  of  peace  as  above 
the  victories  of  war — 

To  teach  the  higher  patriotism  and  to  fashion  character  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — 

To  discotu^e  wanton  assaults  upon  the  peace  of  our  land  by  rear- 
ing a  prepared  dtizenry  able  to  propound  our  prinqples  and  to  de- 
fend our  possessions  without  carrying  old-world  burdens  of  extrava- 
gant military  establishments — 

This  is  education  for  peace. 

In  a  world  still  wradced  with  war,  any  comprehensive  program  of 
education  should  certainly  include  these  features.  General  military 
training  in  schools  and  colleges  is  sound  pedagogy  and  sane  patriot- 
ism. Yet  the  National  Education  Association,  as  commented  upon 
last  month,  has  declared  that  sudi  instruction  is  reactionary  and  in- 
oonsistent  with  American  ideals  and  standards. 

The  professional  educator  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  lead- 
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er  in  public  affairs.  The  opinion  of  each  is  deserving  of  earnest  con- 
sideration. If  the  one  is  influenced  overmuch  by  idealistic  theories 
and  if  the  other  is  guided  to  his  conclusions  by  motives  of  political 
expediency  the  divergence  of  view  is  at  once  explained.  A  more  just 
view,  however,  is  that  which  entitles  each  to  be  considbieid  as  an  ex- 
pert coming  to  his  opinion  through  familiarity  with  different  groups 
of  facts. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  were  interested  to  get  the  view- 
point of  some  of  our  state  Governors  on  the  question  of  military  in- 
struction in  schools.  The  results  as  thus  far  obtained  are  given  with 
equal  fairness  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy. 


The  Governor  of  Illinois, 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  my  addre^^elivered  at  the  Governors'  Conference 
which  indicates  my  position  in  reference  \o  military  training  of  students  in  our 
colleges. 

E.  P.  Dunne. 

(Governor  Dunne's  address  was  an  earnest  plea  for  a  citizen  soldiery  and  for 
military  instruction  in  all  colleges  and  universities  receiving  aid  from  State  or 
Federal  Government.) 

The  Governor  of  Arkansas. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  a  primary  military  education 
being  offered  to  the  students  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country. 

I  am  not  in  f  av6r  of  militarism  to  the  degree  that  it  has  reached  in  the  European 
countries,  and  I  heartily  indorse  the  stand  taken  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  defend  the  honor  of 
our  country,  we  should  be  able  to  place  men  in  the  field  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  some  military  training. 

George  W.  Hays. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

I  think  that  some  action  which  will  lead  to  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  our 
country  along  military  lines  would  be  a  help  to  the  country,  but  the  details  of  it 
are  something  which  I  have  not  considered  and  am  not  prepared  to  advise  regard- 
ing it. 

M.  H.  Holcomb. 

The  Governor  of  Colorado. 

Governor  Carlson  directs  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  esteemed  com- 
munication to  htm  of  September  2  ist  and  to  state  that  as  a  general  proposition  he 
is  in  favor  of  military  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country. 

Eugene  D.  Millikin, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 
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Tkednemor  of  Minnesota. 


I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  a  course  of  military  instruction  in  American 
schools  and  colleges  is  desirable.     I  favor  it. 

W.  S.  Hammond. 

The  Go9ernor  of  Idaho. 

Your  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one  to  the  people  of  Boise.  Some  sixteen  years 
ago.  Professor  J.  W.  Daniels,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  this  City,  had  that 
question  turned  into  practical  use  by  the  organization  of  the  High  School  Cadecs, 
uniformed  and  trained  in  milit£uy  tactics.  It  was  a  pleasmg  and  patriotic  sight 
to  see  those  young  boys  well  drilled  and  equipped  marching  down  the  streets  of 
our  city,  it  represented  manliness  and  patriotism  in  our  youths  and  prepared  them 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

I  very  much,  regret  that  the  successors  to  Professor  Daniels  saw  fit  to  do  away 
with  this  feature  and  in  its  place  organize  a  band. 

I  believe  in  preparedness,  and  the  youth  of  our  country  around  the  age  of  15  and 
16  should  have  this  military  training;  aside  from  the  patriotic  side  of  it,  it  is  h^th- 
ful  and  will  give  them  a  keen  mind  and  physical  strength  for  any  walk  of  life  and 
my  views  on  the  matter  are  that  such  training  should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction at  schiool. 

It  is  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  man  to  aid  such  a  worthy  cause  and  my  en- 
oottragement  is  at  your  disposal  whenever  you  need  it. 

M.  Alexander. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland. 

I  deare  to  state  that  my  views  on  the  question  of  military  iustruction  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country  are  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  such  instruction, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  for  every  governing  body  that  controls  the  high  schools, 
polytechnic  institutes,  colleges  and  universities  to  not  only  consider  seriously  this 
subject  of  military  instruction,  but  to  incorporate  it  as  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
student  body.  It  is  one  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  of  our  country 
whereby  the  initial  steps  can  be  taken  in  the  early  life  of  our  boys  and  young  men 
to  inculcate  principles  of  mi^tary  preparedness  that  hi  later  years  will  prove  of 
hicalculable  benefit  if  we  are  called  upon  to  repel  foreign  invasions  or  to  prepare 
for  the  many  dangers  thereof. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  idea  that  controls  the  question  of  military  in- 
atmction  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country,  the  boys  and  young  men  them- 
selves receive  what  I  regard  as  an  extraox^inary  benefit  frotei  such  instruction, 
namely;  physical  poise  and  development,  self  restraint,  reliance,  respect  and 
obedience  to  authority,  and  an  aptitude  for  quick  thinking  and  initiative  acting. 

P.  L.  Goldsborough. 

TheGovemor  of  West  Virginia. 

I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  a  more  comprehensive  military  instruction  in  the 
•choola  and  colleges  of  our  counti-y.  I  know  military  training  for  the  youth  of  our 
land  is  essential  from  every  standpoint. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  movement  that  you  expect  to  take  up  along  this  line.  I 
am  sore  it  will  be  of  wholesome  benefit  to  posterity. 

H.  D.  Hatfield. 

The  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 

I  am  in  favor  of  military  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  I  believe,  however, 
the  instruction  should  be  confined  to  our  high  schools,.  Aside  from  the  advantage 
there  is  in  training  our  boys  in  military  tactics  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them 
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for  anny  service,  it  teaches  young  men  obedience,  punctuality  and  many  other 
good  habits  that  are  of  importance  to  all  young  men.  Furthermore,  that  kind  of 
training  could  be  made  to  occupy  the  boy's  time  from  the  time  the  school  is  dis- 
missed in  the  afternoon  until  he  goes  to  lus  home.  That  would  be  desirable  in 
cities  as  it  would  keep  t(he  boys  engaged  in  healthful  exercises  rather  than  in  spend- 
ing their  time  on  the  streets  and  in  nickel  theatres. 

E.  L.  Philipp. 
The  Governor  of  Utah: 

1  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  military  training  in 
the  high  schools.  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  military 
work  conducted  in  the  Salt  Lake  High  School  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
military  instruction  has  been  an  unqualified  success  in  that  institution.  The 
cadet  corps  of  our  local  high  school  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  organized  corps 
in  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  high  school  cadets  have  taken  trips  outside 
of  the  state,  having  gone  in  a  body  to  the  Alaska- Yukon  Exposition  at  Seattle, 
having  served  as  personal  escort  to  Admiral  Evans  in  San  Francisco,  and  hav- 
ing recently  participated  with  the  people  of  Utah  at  the  Expositions  in  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

As  a  matter  of  discipline  to  the  boys,  the  military  training  is  most  effective 
and  the  knowledge  they  gain  b  an  asset  to  the  nation,  of  a  value  which  cannot 
even  be  estimated. 

William  Spry. 

The  Governor  of  Oregon: 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  military  instruction  in  the  schools,  provided  it  be 
absolutely  non-compulsory.  Such  education,  if  properly  conducted,  has  a  most 
excellent  disciplinarian  effect  and  is,  to  my  mind,  of  great  value  to  the  youths 
of  the  country. 

James    Withycombe. 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire: 

I  have  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  question  of  military  instruction 
in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  country,  and  have  not  sufficient  information 
as  to  the  matter,  to  qualify  me  to  speak  with  authority  in  regard  to  it.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  pmonally  and  from  what  knowledge  I  have  on  the  subject, 
I  am  in  favor  of  such  instruction. 

Rolland  H.  Spaulding. 

The  Governor  of  North  Dakota: 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  instruction,  not  from  the  standpoint  that  it  may  pre- 
pare the  boys  for  war,  but  from  the  standpoint  that  it  does  prepare  them  in 
case  the  citizen  soldiery  of  the  country  might  be  called  on  in  the  future  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  I  believe  the  militiuy  instruction  and  the  drill  is  a  fine 
thing,  from  a  physical  and  mental  standpoint,  for  the  young  man. 

L.  B.  Hanna. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma: 

I  have  yours  of  the  9th  instant  wherein  you  state  "I  have  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, an  article  dealing  with  the  question  of  military  instruction  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country.  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  advisability  of  such  instruction." 

In  reply  beg  to  say,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  such  instruction  and  I  contem- 
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plate  recommending  to  the  next  legislature  such  legislation  to  bring  that  about. 

R.  L.  WUliams. 

T*ke  Governor  of  Wyoming: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  military  instruction  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges  in  accordance  with  the  Swiss  method  a^  developed 
by  Lt.  E.  Z.  Steever  of  the  United  States  Army.  Lieutenant  Steever  is  in  charge 
of  such  work  in  connection  with  the  high  schools  in  ^e  state  of  Wyoming  and  I 
am  told  that  a  broader  field  for  him  along  this  line  is  contemplated  by  the  War 
Department  of  our  Federal  Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  instruction 
is  productive  of  great  good  in  matters  of  discipline  and  Uie  teaching  of  self- 
reluuice,  and  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  very  heartily  in  favor  of  this  method. 

John  B.  Kendrick. 

The  Governor  of  South  Carolina: 

I  favor  military  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

R.  I.  Manning. 

The  Governor  of  Nevada: 

Reifying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  thirtieth  ultimo  as  to  my  views  on  the  mat- 
ter of  military  instruction  in  schools  and  colleges  I  will  say  that  without  hav- 
ing investigated  the  practicability  of  such  instruction  in  the  grade  and  high 
schools,  I  rather  incline  to  favor  it  there. 

I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  such  instruction  in  the  colleges. 

Emmet  D.  Boyle. 

—  OPPOSED  — 

The  Governor  of  Michigan, 

I  am  emphatically  opposed  to  military  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  Germany  was  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  war  that  ^e 
found  it  easy  to  discover  a  fancied  instdt.  If  the  philosophy  of  militarism  is  cor- 
rect, then  every  country  should  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  war.  No  other 
one  thing  would  in  my  judgment  encourage  the  having  of  war  to  the  degree  that 
this  would.  The  civilized  world  has  never  tried  peace,  it  has  tried  war  and  utterly 
failed.  We  need  to  have  our  belligerent  instincts  trained  for  some  higher  purpose 
than  war,  provided  we  grant  that  life  is  better  than  death. 

Woodbridge  N.  Ferris. 

The  Governor  of  Alaska. 

I  have  to  advise  you  that  I  do  not  believe  in  military  instruction  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States.  The  only  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  such 
instruction,  in  my  opinion,  is  purely  from  a  physical  point  of  view.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  creation  and  fostering  of  the  military  sentiment  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  Let  the  energies  of  the  rising  generation  be  devoted  to  the 
paths  of  peace,  and  tJierefore  to  progress. 

J.  F.  A.  Strong. 


Living  or  Life,  Which  is  Better? 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing 
President  Western  Reserve  University 

OP  AN  evening  of  last  August,  I  saw  a  play  designed  to  present 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians  of  California  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  It  was  performed  on  Mission  ground,  grotmd  made  sacred 
by  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  the  labors  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers.  One  important  scene  was  the  bringing  to  the  Head  of  the 
Holy  Order  evidences  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  tokens 
of  the  growth  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  into  the  proper  life  of  the 
white  man.  These  evidences  were  many  and  diverse.  One  girl 
brought  a  shawl,  which  her  hands  had  woven.  A  boy  bore  a  basket, 
which  he  had  made,  and  one  man  presented  a  chair  of  his  work- 
manship. As  the  procession  moved  across  the  stage,  however,  my 
mind  was  turning  toward  an  article  which  within  a  few  hours  I 
had  read  in  a  Los  Angeles  Evening  Journal.  That  article  represented 
the  superiority  of  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  to  most,  or  aU,  Ameri- 
can schools  in  their  teaching  of  the  various  trades,  such  as  carpen- 
try or  iron-working.  At  once  the  circle  seemed  complete.  The 
education  of  the  Indians  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  simply  a  prophecy  of  the  trade  education  which  we 
are  now  bestowing  upon  our  girls  and  boys. 

Yet  as  I  reflected,  I  found  myself  asking,  **  Is  this  training,  whether 
given  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  or  in  the  modem  technical  school, 
really  the  sum  and  substance  of  education?  Is  the  teaching  of  the 
boy  to  be  a  carpenter  or  of  the  girl  to  make  bread  the  substance  of 
education?  Has  it  npt,  indeed,  been  said  that  man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  and  has  not  the  lesson  of  the  lilies  of  toiling-not  and 
spiiming-not  been  taught  unto  us?" 

Yet  it  should  be  acknowledged,  and  gladly,  that  it  is  important 
to  make  a  living,  to  make  a  living  for  one's  self,  or  for  one's  family, 
if  one  be  thus  blessed.  For  if  one  cannot  make  a  living  he  caimot 
make  much  else;  that  is  the  first  duty.  It  is  also  important  for  most 
to  make  a  living  by  a  trade  or  some  manual  work.    Many  boys  do 
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not  enter  the  High  school,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  do  enter  finally  graduate.  In  some  towns  more  than  half  of 
those  who  enter  the  grades  never  complete  the  eighth.  They  go 
out  from  school  into  unskilled  emplo3rments.  Entering  these  em- 
ployments in  their  teens  they  are  of  more  value  to  their  employers 
at  nineteen  than  at  twenty-five,  and  of  more  value  at  twenty-five 
than  at  thirty-five. 

To  such  boys  a  trade  would  be  of  priceless  worth.  A  trade 
would  increase  their  working  power  and  their  efficiency  three-fold. 

But  there  are  boys  who  do  not  and  who  should  not  choose  a 
trade.  They  lack  manual  ability  and  dexterity.  Such  work  does 
not  dove-tail  into  their  environment,  nor  their  environment  into 
such  work.  They  are  not  fitted  to  become  carpenters  or  machinists. 
What  is  to  become  of  such  boys?  Are  they  all  to  be  treated  as  the 
Indians  were  treated  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers?  Are  they  all  to 
be  compelled  to  become  weavers  of  baskets  or  the  makers  of  fur- 
niture? 

But  putting  aside  this  obvious  absurdity  one  does  feel  like  ask- 
ing the  serious  question,  by  what  means  or  method  can  one  select 
the  boys  who  should  learn  a  trade?  Even  if  one  could  select  them 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  for  a  trade,  can  one  select  a  particular  trade 
through  which  the  boy  can  make  his  living  and  give  his  contri- 
bution to  human  betterment? 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  well  for  most  boys  to  learn  trades — I 
want  to  say  it  is  well.  I  am  only  trying  to  say  that  to  impose  the  learn- 
ing of  a  trade  on  every  boy  or  even  to  encourage  certain  boys  to  learn 
a  trade  is  either  absurd  or  criminal,  and  in  some  cases  is  both  absurd 
and  criminal. 

Indeed  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  life  itself  is  important  as  well 
as  living,  that  character  as  well  as  bread  has  value,  that  intellectual 
and  moral  resources  are  quite  as  precious  as  material  and  financial 
concerns.  In  fact,  is  it  not  quite  as  well  to  know  much  about  this 
world,  as  to  seek  to  put  a  large  part  of  it  into  one's  purse?  Is  it 
not  well  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  to  feel  one's  self  sympathetic  with  all  htunanity?  Is  it  not  well 
to  read  books  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  which  quicken  pure 
feeling,  which  deepen  the  sense  of  the  infinite  and  the  beautiful?  Is 
it  not  well  to  have  a  sense  of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  as  well  as 
of  the  facts  and  things  which  lie  open  to  the  eye  and  the  hand? 
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I  am  simply  tryiag  to  say  that  in  this  materialistic  age  there 
should  be  a  sense  of  idealism.  In  an  age  of  merchandise  there  is  a 
place  for  the  merchant  who  sees  beyond  his  stock  of  goods  to  the 
good.  In  an  industrial  age  there  is  a  place  for  the  idealistic  indus- 
trialist. In  an  age  of  steel  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  man 
to  train  his  mind  into  that  flexibility  and  adaptiveness  which  belong 
to  steel.  Living  has  its  place  in  America — ^it  is  sure  of  being  a  large 
and  commanding  place.  But  life  has  also  its  place,  and  the  place 
ought  to  be  made  larger  and  still  more  commanding.  These  two 
forces,  the  one  for  life  and  the  other  for  living,  each  important, 
should  each  help  the  other.  Life  should  give  to  living  imaginationt 
idealism,  and  living  should  give  to  life  a  sense  of  reality. 


Charles  W.  Flanagan 

After  a  brief  illness  Chas.  W.  Flanagan,  treasurer  of  the 
A.  Flanagan  Co.,  died  October  6th  of  heart  failure,  at  his 
home  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Flanagan  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  young  man  entered  the  firm 
of  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  which  was  founded  by  his  brothers, 
George  J.  and  the  late  Albert  Flanagan.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  publish- 
ing end  of  the  firm  and  was  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
the  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  best  known 
publishing  and  school  supply  houses  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  death  of  Mr.  Flanagan  will  be  a  great  loss, 
the  po  icy  of  the  business  will  not  be  changed  but  will  con- 
tinue under  the  management  of  George  J.  Flanagan,  Vice- 
President,  who  has  been  the  active  head  of  the  firm  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Albert  Flanagan. 

The  publishers  of  Educational  Foundations  feel  a  sense  of 
Intimate  concern  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Flanagan  as  for  several 
years  the  Educational  Magazine  Publishing  Co.  has  acted 
as  the  Eastern  Depository  for  A.  Flanagan  Co. 


The  Kahn  Travelling  Fellowship 

A  Unique  Opportunity  for  American  Teachers 
By  Christopher  D.  Morley 

THE  recent  publication  of  G.  Lowes  Dickinson's  Essay  on  ike 
Civilizations  of  Indian  China  and  Japan  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 
which  embodies  Mr.  Dickinson's  report  of  his  travels  in  19 12  and  19 13 
as  beneficiary  of  the  Kahn  Travelling  Fellowships  gives  cause 
for  regret  that  the  reports  of  the  American  holders  of  this  remark- 
able privilege  have  not  been  available  for  wide  distribution.  Far 
too  little,  in  fact,  is  known  in  this  country  about  the  Kahn  Founda- 
tion which  was  estatdished  in  the  United  States  in  19 11  after  simi- 
lar trust  funds  had  been  established  by  Albert  Kahn  in  Prance,  Ger- 
many, Japan,  England  and  other  nations  with  gratifying  results. 
The  operations  of  Mr.  Kahn's  foundation  are  now  halted  on  accotmt 
of  the  war,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  fellowships 
will  not  be  resumed  when  the  peaceable  travel  of  scholars  will  no 
longer  be  liable  to  be  cut  short  by  shell  or  torpedo. 

The  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teach- 
ers was  established  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  trust  entered  into  in  New 
York  City,  January  6,  191 1,  by  Albert  Kahn  of  Paris  and  Edward 
D.  Adams,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  Charles 
W.  Eliot  and  Charles  D.  Walcott  who  were  appointed  the  original 
trustees.  The  Foundation  arose  from  Mr.  Kahn's  "conviction  that 
the  cause  of  civilization  may  be  greatly  encouraged  and  promoted 
by  travel  on  the  part  of  teachers,  scholars  and  investigators,  and 

that  by  the  study  and  comparison of  foreign  countries,  they 

will  become  better  qualified  to  teach the  people  of  their  own 

nation."  The  Board  of  Trustees  was  empowered  to  appoint  two 
American  teachers  each  year  as  travelling  fellows;  the  beneficiaries 
are  to  be  absent  from  America  at  least  one  year;  their  itinerary  is  to 
be  regulated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  but  It  is  suggested 
that  they  shall  visit  "the  various  countries  of  Europe  and  EgJTpt, 
India,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon  and  Java."  The  travelling  expenses 
of  the  beneficiary  are  to  be  defrayed  (the  Trustees  have  allowed 
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each  holder  $3,000  for  this  purpose)  and  in  addition  $300  is  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  souvenirs.  The  selection  of  benefi- 
ciaries is  to  be  made  preferably  from  professors  at  American  collies 
and  universities  but  is  not  absolutely  limited  to  teachers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  will  see  fit  to 
appoint  well-qualified  business  men  or  non-academic  scholars  whose 
reports  of  their  travels  would  at  least  be  of  as  much  value  as  those 
rendered  by  the  previous  holders  of  the  fellowship. 

Bach  beneficiary  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  Trustees  a  report 
containing  the  "  impressions  and  results"  of  his  travels,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  printed  pages.  These  reports  are  published  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  Foundation,  but  regretably  the  ones  we  have  seen  are  hardly  of 
such  a  nattu^  as  to  demand  the  wide  distribution  which  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's stimulating  little  essay  deserves.  Mr.  Dickinson's  report 
has  been  pubUshed  in  London,  Toronto  and  New  York;  but  the 
reports  of  the  American  holders  have  lain  btuied  in  the  pamphlets 
of  the  foundation.  And  not  unreasonably,  as  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  their  reports  very  frequently  are  merely  a  rather  jejune 
diary  of  the  trip.  They  all  exclaim  at  the  beauties  of  foreign  scenery 
or  the  charm  of  picturesque  cities;  but  of  really  penetrating  com- 
ment there  is  very  little.  They  do  their  travelling  in  highly  con- 
ventional fashion,  and  are  generally  preoccupied  by  taldng  their 
wives  and  children  with  them.  A  scholar  who  goes  travelling  with 
a  covey  of  American  children  is  likely  to  find  himself  handicapped, 
one  fears.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  beneficiaries  did 
not  travel  more  in  the  Stevensonian  manner. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  not  well  to  make  ftm  of  the  reports 
of  the  American  beneficiaries.  They  are  interesting  reading  even 
if  they  suffer  by  comparison  with  Mr.  Dickinson's  essay.  The  re- 
port of  Dr.  Linforth  of  the  University  of  California  and  of  Dr. 
Williams,  dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jotunalism, 
show  probably  the  best  tmderstanding  of  the  true  aims  of  Mr. 
Kahn's  generous  fotmdation.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
teachers  all  over  the  country  will  take  an  increasing  interest  in  this 
great  opportunity  so  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Rhodes  Scholarships) 
increasing  competition  will  mean  that  men  of  the  very  highest  t3rpe 
may  be  appointed,  who  will  measure  up  to  the  great  possibilities  of 
the  endowment.  Mr.  F.  D.  Fackenthal,  the  Secretary  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Trus- 
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tees  of  the  Kahn  Foundation,  is  always  glad  to  give  full  infonnation 
about  the  travelling  fellowships. 

Those  who  have  benefited  by  Mr.  Kahn's  generosity  have  been: 

1911-12    Francis    Daniels,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe,  Indiana. 
John  Hanson  Thomas   McPherson,    Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia. 
1912-13    William   Erskine   Kellicott,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Bi- 
ology, Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Ivan   Mortimer  Linforth,   Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor 
of  Greek,  University  of  Calif omia,  Berkeley,  California. 
1913-14    Amos  Shartle   Hershey,    Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political 
Science    and    International    Law,    Indiana    University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 
Walter  Williams,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism  and  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Jour- 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 
1914-15    Thomas    Lindsey   Blayney,    Ph.D.,    Professor  of  Ger- 
man, William  Rice  Institute,  Houston,   Texas. 
Benjamin  Sudd,    Litt.D.,   Professor  of  English,  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina. 


Up!    Tl8   no    dreaming- time.    Awake!    Awake! 
For  He  who  sits  on  the  Ugh  Judge's  seat. 
Doth  in  His  record  mark  each  wasted  hour, 
Each  idle  word.    Take  heed  thy  slirinking  soul 
Find  not  their  weight  too  heavy,  when  it  stands 
At  that  dread  bar  from  whence  is  no  appeal. 
Lo,  while  ye  trijBe,  the  light  sand  steals  on, 
Leaving  the  hour-glass  empty,   and   thy  life 
Glideth  away— stamp  wisdom  on  its  hours. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey. 


What  Does  the  American  Want? 

II.   A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 
By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

IT  IS  possible  that  the  person  reading  and  studying  the  adms  sug" 
gested  by  the  circle  of  Americans  reported  in  the  first  paper  may 
get  the  impression  that  they  were  inclined  to  be  unduly  optimis- 
tic. In  order  that  there  might  be  a  balanced  picture  of  the 
idealism  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  average  and  representative 
American  citizen,  I  added  another  question  which  was  also  an- 
swered by  the  same  one  hundred  men.  This  question  read  a^  fol- 
lows: 

''What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  points  of  weakness  in 
our  contemporary  American  life?" 

I  append  some  of  the  answers  received: 

From  the  President  of  a  large  college  for  girls: 

"Laxness  in  honor;  slackness  of  moral  fibre  when  not  on  parade; 
willingness  to  shirk  the  labor  of  honest  detail;  in  a  word,  a  willingness 
to  dodge  obligntion.  Out  of  this  comes  our  attitude  towards  law, 
which  is  no  further  advanced  than  a  schoolboy's,  who  plays  hookey 
if   he   can." 

From  a  New  England  Author: 

''Speaking  now  of  my  countrjrmen  in  general:  narrowness  of 
vision:  self  indulgence;  'cheapness  of  soul;*  deference  to  success 
regardless  of  how  it  was  won;  ease  in  Zion,  or  rather  in  its  hinter- 
land; the  Nardssus-like  self -contemplation  of  that  poor  creature  the 
'man  in  the  street;'  lack  of  thoroughness;  lack  of  respect  for  the 
intellect;  just  now  a  sense  of  world  importance  without  a  corre- 
sponding sense  of  world  responsibility;  all  this  is  helped  on  by  a 
lack  of  an  acknowledged  moral  aristocracy." 

This  from  a  poet: 

"Lack  of  responsibility  in  public  affairs.  Toleration  of  dishon- 
esty. Want  of  thoroughness  'and  discipline.  Complacency  with 
cheap  ideals  of  comfort,  luxury  and  fashion.  Failure  to  under- 
stand the  functions  of  intellectual  influences.  Need  of  construc- 
tive imagination. ' ' 
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A  Bank  Examiner  cdnsidered  the  following  to  be  our  chief  points 
of  weakness: 

"Materialistic  tendencies.  Striving  for  effect  at  the  expense 
of  any  or  all  ideals.  lUtck  of  simpUdty.  Lack  of  serious  appli- 
cation to  present  or  future  problems.  Loss  of  early  ideals  through 
the  breaking  up  of  what  formerly  constituted  'Home  Life.'  L&ck 
of  interest  in  religious  thought." 

A  prominent  member  of  the  American  Peace  Society  said: 

"The  tolerance  of  liquor  as  a  factor  in  society.  The  failure  to 
know  and  to  understand  other  nations.  The  heedless  waste  of 
national  resources.  The  dominance  of  money  and  the  neglect  to 
guard  the  interest  of  the  people  from  it.  The  belief  that  the  state 
should  help  people  in  doing  what  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves. 
The  belief  that  the  state  should  go  beyond  its  cardinal  duties  of 
justice,   sanitation,   education   and  peace. 

"In  all  these  regards  I  believe  that  America  has  a  better  record 
than  any  other  large  nation." 

A  popular  author  said  the  American  weaknesses  consist  of: 

"Inability  to  properly  use  their  leisure  hours,  due  to  lack  of 
education  in  the  refined  pleasures  of  life — ^music,  Uterature,  paint- 
ing, etc.  Lack  of  free  out-door  activity;  failure  to  develop  basal 
fundamental  muscles,  and  the  growing  tendency  to  participate 
passively  rather  than  actively  in  manual  sports  (they  prefer  to 
'see'  athletics,  rather  th^  to  participate  in  athletics.  Consequently 
the  danger  of  muscular  degeneration,  and  over  stimulus  of  the 
brain).  Disr^ard  of  laws  of  personal  hygiene  and  matters  of  san- 
itation. Intemperance  in  the  matter  of  over-eating,  under- sleep- 
ing, and  'bibbling'  alcoholic  beverages.  Perhaps  a  lack  of  inde- 
pendence in  thought  and  feeling;  undue  desire  to  do  as  do  the 
others  of  their  group;  the  'keeping-up-with-Lizzie'  sort  of  Uving 
and  consequent  luxuries  and  their  improper  valuation." 

A  shoe  manufacturer  in  Massachusetts  considers  the  shadows 
of  our  ideals  to  be  the  following:  Unemployment.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  our  civilization  that  better  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  for  the  systematic  utilization  of  the  brain — and  muscle — 
labor  of  the  race. 

"  'The  earth  brings  forth  abundantly,'  in  accordance  with  God's 
primeval  ordinance,  but  htunan  methods  of  developing  and  distrib- 
uting that  product  are  haphazard,  and  a  pait  of  the  population 
gets  too  much,  and  a  part  none  at  all. 
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"A  tendency  to  waste  and  extravagance,  both  in  private  life 
and  in  the  government  of  the  dty,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  This 
involves  carelessness  about  the  future  and  probable  eventual  em- 
barrassment; and  it  breeds  radicalism  in  private  and  public  policy. 
If  we  are  thoughtless  about  the  day  after  tomorrow  and  come  to 
grief,  while  our  neighbor  is  fore-thoughtful  and  prosperous,  we 
are  inclined  to  resent  his  advantage  and  to  seek  in  some  way  to 
penalize  him.  Note  certain  phases  of  the  otherwise  laudable  labor 
movement,  and  also  the  demoralizing  tendency  toward  class  legis- 
lation." 

A  Professor  and  Editor,  writes: 

**It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  defect  of  the  body  poUtic 
in  our  tand  is  too  little  devotion  to  dvic  duties,  combined  with  the 
tendency  to  adhere  too  closely  to  party  lines  or  to  jdeld  too  rapidly 
to  the  claim  of  party  allegiance.  As  I  compare  our  own  dvic, 
state,  and  national  poUtics,  and  that  of — say — England's,  I  find  a 
great  gap.  The  government  of  Birmingham  or  Manchester  is  a 
century  in  advance  of  that  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  as  far  as 
an  intdligent  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  a  great  population  is 
concerned,  or  so  far  as  wise  meastures  go  to  meet  these  needs.  Were 
our  own  dtizens  fired  with  the  will  to  do  thieir  parts  in  understand- 
ing the  fundamental  requirements  of  political  administration,  to 
exerdse  soberly  the  duty  and  right  of  choosing  those  administrators 
and  then  of  following  them  up  to  see  that  they  'administered'  proper- 
ly, our  politics  would  be  deaner  and  more  effective.  I  would  like  to 
see  our  Idsure  dass,  the  so-called  'idle  rich,'  engaged  more  earnestly 
in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  economics  and  the  higher  politics.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  English  aristocracy,  it  has  furnished  a  line 
of  ably-equipped  men  to  work  in  state  offices,  on  the  bench,  in 
diplomacy  and  elsewhere. 

"A  radical  change  is  coming  over  the  ideas  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  We  shall  surdy  learn,  are  indeed  in  some  small  degree 
already  putting  it  into  practice,  to  distribute  wealth  more  equally. 
Cupital  must  have  its  due  return,  so  must  labor.  Profit  sharing 
has  come  to  stay.  It  must  grow  in  extent  of  appUcation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  leveling  of  the  incompetent  and  the  competent 
laborers,  as  implied  by  some  past  labor  movements,  has  not  and  can- 
not justify  itself.  'A  fair  day's  labor  for  a  fair  day's  wage'  is  as  im- 
perative in  requirement  as  is  'A  fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's  labor.' 
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The  maxim  of  the  old  Chinese  sage  must  govern  in  the  industrial 
world — ^He  used  the  single  word  'redprodty.'  That  must  be  fired 
with  the  Christ  spirit,  realization  of  a  universal  brotherhood,  a 
brotherhood  that  is  not  enfeebled  by  its  universaUty,  but  rather 
enriched  by  its  expansiveness,  seems  to  me  the  key  to  the  world's 
betterment. " 

A  clerg3rman  in  St.  Louis: 

"The  diief  points  of  weakness  in  our  contemporary  American 
Ufe  are  (a)  in  social  life,  shallowness,  the  building  of  social  relations 
upon  artificial  things  such  as  ancestry,  money,  etc.  (b)  Intellec- 
tually, the  lack  of  thoroughness.  People  do  not  think.  They  trust 
newspapers,  often  dothing  them  with  infallibility.  In  religion 
the  same  is  true.  There  is  a  woeful  lack  of  intelligence  on  religious 
matters,  not  only  outside  of  religious  drdes  but  among  members  of 
churches.  This  downright  ignorance  is  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  all  sorts  of  fads  in  religion,  (c)  Lack  of  ethical  enthusiasm. 
This  is  seen  in  industrial  relations,  business  transactions,  sodal 
ideals,  religious  life,  and  everywhere  dse. 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  is  any  worse  off  than 
any  other  country.    Indeed  I  believe  the  contrary." 

Prom  a  College  President  in  Ohio: 
I.  Lack  of  forethought. 

'2.  Too  great    fondness    for    physical    comfort    and    physical 
splendor. 

3.  Indisposition  to  think  hard  and  to  read  good  books. 

4.  Lack  of  individuality  or  the  presence  of  the  desire  to  fol- 
low the  fashion. 

'5.  Too  great  fondness  for  the  picturesque. 
'6.  A  Newspaper  press  without   proper    sense    of    responsibil- 
ity. 

'7.  Disregard  of  properly  constituted  authority." 
A  well-known  physidst  says: 

"  Bxtravagance  or  waste — ^waste  of  material  and  product  and 
waste  of  labor  by  idleness  and  unemployment. " 

The  secretary  of  a  National  Missionary  Sodety  of  one  of  the 
larger  denominations  has  this  to  say: 

"Failure  to  read  strong,  vigorous,  wholesome  books,  espedally 
the  Bible.  Tendency  to  look  upon  the  college  course  more  as  a 
pleasure  than  as  a  source  of  intellectual  profit.    Living  beyond  one's 
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means  and  trying  to  keep  up  two  or  more  establishments  when  one 
is  sufficient.  Tendency  to  untruthfulness  and  to  lower  gradually 
the  standards  of  daily  conduct.  A  pride  in  past  achievements,  and 
mistaking  movement  for  progress,  while  gradually  the  whole  life 
is  running   on   the   down-grade." 

A  Teacher  in  the  University  of  Michigan : 

"To  me,  as  a  foreigner,  the  weakness  (no  less  than  the  strength) 
of  contemporary  American  life  asserts  itself  very  distinctly,  the 
more  that  the  process  is  unconscious.  Polk  live  far  too  much  in 
the  moment:  They  stop  to  reflect  too  seldom.  Above  all  they 
tend  to  postpone  the  really  serious  things  of  life,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that,  till  a  certain  material  or  economic  plane  has  been  reached, 
this  postponement  is  safe.  I  take  it  that  this  is  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  one  main  characteristic  in  which  the  residents  of  the  United 
States  agree — a  political  outlook. 

"This  makes  for  compromise;  but  it  hides  the  fact  that  compro- 
mise, even  if  thoroughly  viable,  leaves  the  fundamental  question 
of  principle  untouched.  And  principle  cannot  be  determined  ex- 
cept by  close  attention  to  thinking,  and  by  serious  study  of  the  per- 
manent things.  The  result  is  that,  as  concerns  these  most  serious 
affairs,  we  rush  blindly  at  a  conclusion,  when  stress  arises,  and  pay 
ourselves  with  makeshifts." 

A  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
West: 

"To  be  more  afraid  of  being  caught  than  we  are  afraid  of  wrong- 
doing. To  make  an  outward  veneer  of  pretense  for  a  deep-rooted 
inner  life.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life 
and  not  enough  to  its  best  values.  The  home  and  home  life  as 
such  receives  too  little  attention  for  our  own  best  good.  Mistaking 
acquaintances  for  friends — ^underestimating  the  value  of  true  friend- 
ship. Depending  too  much  upon  outside  entertainment  rather 
than  tr3dng  to  develop  such  a  life  as  will  make  one's  self  good  com- 
pany for  others  as  well  for  one's  self." 

A  University  President  in  Calif omia  states  his  opinion: 

"Our  chief  national  failing  is  made  up  of  a  union  of  fussiness, 
nervousness,  hurry,  'keeping  up  with  the  times;'  reading  the  latest 
novel,  seeing  a  little  of  everything,  just  enough  to  talk  about  it; 
general  thinness  due  to  admiration  of  versatiUty;  'government'  by 
blu£F,  a  natural  result  of  shallow  equipment." 
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A  multi-millionaire  mine  owner  states  that  our  weaknesses 
consist  of: 

"Extravagance  and  inefficiency.  The  Americans  of  former 
generations  have  been  the  most  efficient  people  in  the  world,  and  in 
many  respects  they  are  so  yet,  but  I  think  there  has  been  a  great 
decrease  in  this  respect  in  the  American  people  during  the  past  two 
generations.  This  is  probably  mainly  due  to  education  and  associa- 
tion with  other  inefficient  people. 

"Aside  from  our  technological  and  so-called  vocational  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  education  furnished  seems  to  be  much  like 
giving  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  a  box  of  tools,  and  without 
instructions  how  to  use  them,  expect  them  to  build  wagons,  furni- 
ture, houses,  etc.  I  think  there  has  been  some  change  for  the  better 
in  this  respect  during  recent  yea^,  but  the  ordinary  education  seems 
to  be  confined  to  furnishing  the  tools  and  allowing  the  student  to 
find  out  how  to  use  them  as  he  may. 

"I  have  had  many  college  men  apply  to  me  for  positions  who 
did  not  know  how  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  office  decently,  and  who 
did  not  know  how  to  do  a  single  thing  that  was  of  any  practical  bene- 
fit to  any  one.  Such  education  as  they  had  received  seemed  to  be 
actually  a  detriment,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a  tendency  towards  a 
more  practical  effort  in  this  direction." 

A  Clergyman  in  a  large  Eastern  city  believes  that: 

"The  diief  points  of  weakness  in  our  contemporary  life  are. 
First,  shallow  spiritual  experience  without  ideas  and  with  poverty- 
stricken  ideals. 

"Second,  a  gregariousness  which  seems  to  render  the  individual 
incapable  of  thinking,  doing  or  being  for  himself  as  an  individual. 

"Third,  an  absurd  reverence  for  external  signs  of  prosperity. 

"Potulh,  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  relation 
to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  people. 

"Fifth,  a  growing  attempt  to  make  social  and  external  condi- 
tions a  substitute  for  internal  Christianity. 

"Sixth,  a  pernicious  activity  which  has  made  repose,  serenity, 
inwardness  of  life,  practically  impossible. 

"Seventh,  a  puerile  lowering  of  the  standards  of  virility,  to 
the  level  of  little  children." 

The  Editor  of  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  American 
considers  our  chief  points  of  failure: 
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"The  supreme  worship  oi  wealth  and  the  struggle  to  attain  it, 
the  principal  flaw  in  our  character  as  a  people.  In  this  struggle, 
there  is  almost  always  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Were  wealth  sought  in 
reasonable  measure,  it  would  bring  comfort  and  enjoyment;  but 
the  common  tendency  is  to  seek  it  not  for  rational  uses,  but  as  a 
means  for  axxjuiring  still  more.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  we  find  so  many  men  of  middle  age  still  engrossed  in  making 
money.  Other  lands  have  their  leisure  dass,  who  have  withdrawn, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  from  the  active  struggle  in  order  that  they 
may  study  those  graces  that  give  refinement  and  nobility  to  age, 
and  which  furnish  opportunities  for  helping  those  who  are  beginning 
the  battle  in  stress  and  difficulties.  Wealth,  rightly  considered,  is  a 
stewardship  which  should  carry  with  it  a  wide  recognition  of  our 
responsibility.  Fortunately,  this  recognition  is  steadily  growing. 
I  think  Andrew  Carnegie  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  it  would  be  considered  a  disgrace  for  an  American  to 
die  rich.  The  really  wise  and  good  man  should  be  his  own  exec- 
utor. 

"Another  outstanding  element  oi  weakness  in  our  social  and 
business  life  is  the  widely  prevalent  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Selfishness  and  indifference  lead  to  many  hard  and 
cruel  situations.  If  the  Christ  spirit  were  within  us,  even  in  small 
measure,  we  would  give  greater  attention  to  our  business  methods. 
There  would  be  less  misrepresentation,  less  driving  of  close  bargains, 
less  exploiting  of  employees,  less  of  the  evils  of  drudgery  and  child 
labor — ^in  a  word,  less  selfishness.  The  application  of  the  simple 
rule  of  Christ's  teaching  would  help  us  to  think  more  of  our  neighbor 
than  we  do,  and  to  give  more  consideration  to  the  rights  oi  others. 
We  are  intent  in  everything  we  undertake,  so  full  of  the  sheer  love 
of  the  battle,  that  we  show  little  or  no  mercy." 

The  President  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin writes: 

"The  chief  weakness  in  our  public  life  at  present,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  feeling  that  if  I  don't  do  a  thing  some  one  else  will. 
Few  men  in  public  life  are  taking  a  share  in  doing  a  thing  which 
they  are  not  directly  responsible  for,  and  too  many  are  not  doing  the 
things  for  which  they  are  directly  responsible.  The  unpleasant 
thing  about  our  private  life  in  America  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
have  a  private  life  under  present  conditions.    The  citizen  as  a 
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private  individual  is  a  slave  to  public  opinion,  and  consequently 
does  not  dare  to  do  what  he  thinks  best  or  wisest  if  that  thing  excites 
comment." 

A  New  York  Banker: 

"  I  fed  that  present  political  consideration  makes  it  difficult  for 
individuals  confidently  to  go  into  new  ventures  or  to  look  forward 
to  future  prosperity  and  that  this  tmrest  and  tendency  towards  so- 
cialism is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  depression  and  lack  of  employ- 
ment" 

A  Boston  Banker: 

"The  passion  for  'getting  on,'  with  accompanying  failure  to  see 
what  one  is  getting  on  towards. 

"Pride  in  power  and  in  the  ownership  of  things.  Too  great 
reliance  on  the  finality  of  material. 

"The  lust  for  spending  and  having  others  know  that  one  spends. 

"Too  much  confidence  in  the  necessary  and  fore-ordained  great- 
ness of  the  United  States. 

"Failure  to  relate  ideals  to  practical  conduct,  to  realize  the  one 
and  to  transfigure  the  other." 

A  Congressman: 

"Extravagance  in  living.  Most  Americans  prefer  to  spend 
money  rather  than  not  to  spend  it,  and  therefore  very  many  spend 
money  foolishly,  and  upon  things  which  were  better  not  purchased,, 

"The  feeling  that  what  we  do  ought  to  meet  the  approval  of 
other  nations,  for  example,  rather  than  our  own  approval.  This  is 
because  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  we  are  still  rather  vain  and 
proud." 

Editor  of  an  Educational  Magazine : 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country  I 
ri^;ard  the  greatest  weakness  and  the  greatest  source  of  danger  to 
be  the  tendency  to  maintain  'solidarity'  among  various  classes. 
'The  solidarity  of  women' — 'the  solidarity  of  Roman  Catholics' — 
'the  solidarity  of  the  German — Irish — Italian  vote!*  The  future 
of  the  democracy  demands  that  we  shall  work  together  and  not 
stand  apart  preserving  and  abetting  social,  racial,  religious  antag- 
onisms. 

"Another  weakness  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  Americans  to  leave  important  responsibilities  to  the  few.  Too 
little  understanding  of  public  questions  and  the  workings  of  practi- 
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cal  politics.  Too  little  real  interest  in  the  public  school.  Too  little 
comprehension  of  the  causes  of  social  unrest. 

"While  things  go  well  with  us  we  are  not  inclined  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  real  problems  of  the  day. " 

Head  Master  of  a  boys'  Academy  in  Pennsylvania: 

"If  the  spirit  of  high  honor  prevailed  throughout  the  nation, 
even  in  the  far  comers  of  the  same,  as  it  {kevails  in  the  lives  of 
niany  of  the  best  men  I  know,  our  nation  would  be  the  most  nearly 
ideal  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. " 

A  well-known  New  Jersey  dty  officer  states  that  our  weaknesses 


are: 
«« 


Selfishness — ^insincerity — ^jealousy. 

"Tendency  to  destroy  rather  than  to  construct. 

"Too  little  attention  given  individually  to  the  serious  side  of 
Hfe. 

"Ignorance  concerning  our  public  life  and  officials  outside  of 
that  gathered  from  the  newspapers. 

"Too  busy  to  live  up  to  what  we  know  is  right. 

"Entertainment  receives  more  consideration  than  education." 

A  Higfh  school  principal: 

"One  of  the  chief  weaknesses  is  an  absence  of  tenacity  and  a 
dearth  of  purpose. 

"There  is  a,lso  too  little  of  abstract  philosophical  thinking  on 
any  subject." 

A  religious  director  of  six  thousand  students: 

"  One  weakness  is  that  of  indulgence.  Our  life  is  crammed  these 
days  with  opportunities  for  relaxing,  the  picture  show,  the  ball  game, 
the  theatre,  the  novel  and  the  canoe,  grip  the  lives  of  a  great  many 
and  absorb  their  best  energies. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  more  men  of  exalted  religious 
type  in  our  colleges  and  universities  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. " 
A  Public  official  in  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

"A  belief  in  our  national  good  luck  which  makes  us  assume 
rather  light-heartedly  that  America  cannot  help  turning  out  well, 
and,  therefore,  indisposes  us  for  the  labor  of  making  it  turn  out  well. 

"Our  tolerance  of  such  evils  as  sensational  newspapers,  debasing 
dramatic  exhibitions,  and  over  emotional  motion-picture  shows. 
These  are  probably  due  to  our  not  having  ye^t  solved  the  problem  of 
leisure." 
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The  head  of  a  New  York  Publishing  House  says  that  our  weak- 
nesses are: 

"A  tendency  to  subordinate  everything  to  making  money  and 
dancing;  and  to  get  up  societies  for  the  reformation  of  everything." 

An  author  of  wide  repute  finds  three  failures  in  our  ideals: 

"Excessive  popular  influence  in  politics.  Lack  of  information 
about  European  affairs.  Too  much  self  confidence  and  complai- 
sance." 

A  leading  sociologist  writes: 

"The  chief  point  of  weakness  is  the  identifying  of  success  in  life 
with  money-making  or  ordinary  commercial  success.  This  comes 
from  the  past  ascendancy  erf  business  men  in  shaping  the  ideals 
of  Americans.  Although  within  the  last  ten  years  the  revelations 
of  business  morals  have  weakened  somewhat  this  ascendancy, 
nevertheless,  even  today,  the  pubUc  gives  too  much  heed  to  the 
business  dass,  and  too  Uttle  to  such  champions  of  permanent  value, 
as  poets,  artists,  thinkers,  educators,  social  workers,  ph3rsicians, 
eugenists,  economists,  and  geologists. 

"A  second  point  of  weakness  is  the  excessive  reverence  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  for  the  rights  of  property  in  cases  in  which  the 
management  of  property  comes  into  conflict  with  the  life,  wealth  or 
happiness  of  human  beings,  with  the  interest  of  society  or  with  the 
vitahty  of  the  race." 

A  Professor  in  Baylor  University,  Texas,  considers  our  need  of 
improvement  to  lie  in  relation  to: 

"The  disintegrating  factors  of  selfishness  and  competition  over 
against  the  necessity  of  the  community  spirit,  the  brotherly  life, 
and  the  outward  expression  of  it  in  organized  co-operation." 

The  Secretary  of  a  large  Foundation  Fund: 

"Personal  preferment  and  pleasures  at  any  cost. 

"The  refusal  of  so  many  to  think,  to  face  the  facts  and  to  come 
to  a  wise  attitude  toward  life  and  to  a  determination  of  well-thought- 
out  ideals." 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  an  Eastern  dty: 

"I  believe  that  we  are  too  greatly  disposed  to  depend  on  an 
optimistic  belief  in  our  ability  to  handle  ahnost  any  question,  no 
matter  how  limited  our  knowledge  or  experience  may  be.  The 
thorough  and  painstaking  effort  and  specialized  knowledge  of  which 
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we  have  seen  recent  examples  in  other  nations  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficiently  valued  by  our  people." 

The  head  of  a  large  military  academy  in  the  middle  west  reports 
our  failures  in  the  following  directions: 

"Rural   depopulation   and   urban   congestion. 

"Race  suicide  of  the  fittest  and  over  breeding  by  the  unfit. 

"Mental  superficiality  as  manifested  by  a  lack  of  thoroughness 
in  almost  every  line  of  work,  by  the  patronage  of  cheap  literature, 
cheap  miisic,  degrading  play^,  and  the  almost  total  ecUpse  of  the 
inner  man. 

"As  a  result  of  this  mental  superfidaUty  the  prevalence  at  half- 
baked  and  prejudiced  opinions  on  matters  of  local  or  national  im- 
portance and  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  great  thoughts  of  the 
past." 

An  analysis  of  the  answers  of  one  hundred  men  as  to  the  chief 
points  of  weakness  in  our  contemporary  American  life  from  which 
the  preceding  quotations  have  been  taken,  reveals  the  following  facts: 

The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  times  the  designated  weak- 
nesses were  mentioned 

No.  of  times 

mentioned 

Materialism,  dominance  of  money,  worship  of  bigness,  deference  to  success.  .27 

Want  of  thoroughness — superficiality 20 

Exteavagance  and  wastefulness 15 

Self  indulgence  and  complacency 15 

Lack  of  perspective,  and  ignoiance  of  foreign  nations 14 

Lack  of  public  responsibility  generally 13 

Breaking  up  of  home  life  and  lack  of  home  training  for  children 9 

Shallowness  in  religion 8 

Evasion  of  law  when  possible  without  being  caught 8 

Lack  of  respect  for  intellect 6 

Class  legislation  and  class  solidarity 5 

Imitativeness,  lack  of  independence 4 

Exaggerated  opinion  of  the  greatness  of  United  States 4 

Intemperance  in  liquor,  eating,  etc 3 

Love  of  display 3 

Lack  of  education  for  liberal  leisure 2 

Irresponsible  journalism 2 

Unemployment 2 

Organizations  for  everjrthing 2 

Unequal  distribution  of  wealth i 

Danger  of  our  mixed  population ; 1 

The  conclusion  forced  upon  us  by  these  testimonies  is  that  while 
we  have  not  yet  attained  our  ideals  as  a  people,  we  have  become 
increasingly  conscious  of  them.  Our  civilization  has  not  reached 
the  highest  greatness  but  it  contains  the  elements  of  that  greatness. 
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Our  men  and  women  are  not  as  yet  full-statw^  but  they  are  grow- 
ing. 

These  trenchant  words  of  some  of  our  best  types  of  Americans 
remind  us  that  democracy  is  still  an  earth  spirit  struggling  often 
with  indifferent  success  to  lift  itself  above  the  petty  intrigues  of  poli- 
ticians, and  rising  only  occasionally  to  the  "vision  splendid"  of  fra- 
ternal equality  and  sure  justice.  We  are  still  the  worshippers  of 
physical  force  and  material  rewards.  Our  idols  have  feet  of  day. 
Our  courts  still  mete  out  limping  justice.  Our  education  drives  itself 
into  the  grooves  of  money  and  the  making  of  a  living  rather  than  the 
building  of  strong  manhood  and  womanhood.  We  still  fill  the  air 
of  our  modem  Babylons  with  the  strident  cries  of  sensual  satisfac- 
tioDS,  and  we  barter  our  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  pottage  that  only 
adds  to  our  fleshly  hunger  and  fails  to  feed  our  famished  souls.  Our 
much  vaunted  civilization  all  too  frequently  in  hours  of  crisis  is  an  un- 
substantial dream,  and  like  our  religion  is  but  a  thin  cloak  to  cover 
the  nakedness  and  selfish  sordidness  of  perverse  and  pride-filled  hearts. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  our  times  is  blind  enough  to  delude 
himself  into  sublime  ease  of  mind  and  spirit  even  at  beholding  all 
our  philanthropies,  our  pensions  and  our  peace  policies  that  bedeck 
the  outward  surface  of  our  modernity.  No  one  who  hears  the  con- 
fused wrangling  oi  labor  at  Bayonne  and  in  a  dozen  mining  camps 
will  wrap  the  mantle  of  selfsufSciency  about  him  and  cry,  *'We  are 
the  People!  Wisdom  and  virtue  will  die  with  us."  Our  finest 
progress  toward  the  sense  of  Beauty  and  inward  Power  is,  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson, 

*'The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds." 

Our  ideals  are  too  far  from  realization  to  permit  of  boasting; 
they  are  not  as  yet  fixed  guiding  stars. 

Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  read  these  frank  and  earnest 
answers  of  contemporary  Americans  residing  in  widely-separated 
areas  and  employed  in  diverse  callings,  without  feeling  that  under- 
neath even  the  most  pessimistic  of  them  there  runs  a  sense,  not  of 
failing,  but  of  triumphing,  even  if  slowly,  of  the  perfecting  of  our  life 
of  business,  and  public  and  private  institutions.  The  private  letters 
that  accompanied  these  witnesses  abound  in  faith  and  hope. 

The  very  consciousness  of  the  tmattained  ideals  that  our  weak- 
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nesses  exemplify  is  the  surest  sign  of  encouragement  in  the  United 
States.  The  ideals  of  a  people  are  always  the  forerunners  of  their 
practice,  and  when  a  higher  ideal  is  sighted  or  taken  in  place  of  a 
lower  one,  the  change  in  practice  is  sure  to  follow. 

Modem  Christians  do  not  always,  (as  ancient  pagans  did  not) 
exhibit  the  graces  of  mercy  and  brotherly  love;  but  the  members 
of  the  present  day  Christian  civilization  in  America  fed  what  men 
in  the  old  Roman  age  did  not  fed — ^that  in  the  failure  to  rise  to  the 
loftiest  hdght  of  sodal  co-operation  with  their  fellows,  they  are 
dropping  bdow  the  standards  of  true  men.  The  danger  of  that 
pagan  dvilization  which  placed  brute  force  and  violence  above 
brotherhood  and  the  constructive  arts  of  peace,  lay  not  merely  in 
its  deeds  of  violence  but  in  its  admiration  and  worship  of  such  ex- 
ternal agendes  as  the  true  ideals  of  greatness.  Spiritual  ideals  did 
not  have  a  chance  even  in  the  mind. 

It  is  here  that  America  is  learning  the  first  great  lesson  in  national 
and  individual  idealism — the  grasping  of  the  truth  that  physical 
dominance  and  the  vulgar,  selfish  pursuit  of  money  as  an  end  in  itself 
are  not  the  highest  manifestations  of  power.  The  man  who  ddves 
into  the  American  motives  will  find  this  in  general  to  be  true.  This 
is  a  long  step  in  idealism.  To  be  sure  many  of  the  brutish  and  sor- 
did reUcs  of  paganism  and  barbarism  are  yet  evident  amongst  us 
and  seem  quite  deeply  rooted  in  htunan  nature;  but  these  do  not 
survive  in  our  admiration  or  approval  and  I  beUeve  that  they  are 
gradually  losing  their  influence  over  our  thought — ^the  center  from 
which  all  action  springs.    This  is  the  triumph  of  American  idealism. 

Even  the  man  who  has  not  attained  to  his  ideals  finds  them  ever 
present  in  the  antidpation  di  his  heart.  He  sees  them  realized  in 
others  and  admires  them  from  afar:  and  here  in  America  we  have 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  become  what  we  admire.  We  are  as  a 
nation  great  enough  to  admire  the  diaracter  of  Lincoln  and  to  re- 
vere his  name  more  and  more  as  the  days  of  our  years  go  by.  We 
are  increasingly  consdous  of  that  high-mindedness  and  statesman- 
like bearing  exhibited  by  the  ideal  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  and 
more  than  one  these  last  days  have  remarked  with  peculiar  pride 
these  quaUties  of  devotion  to  Htunanity's  cause  shining  so  trans- 
parently in  the  life  of  Lincoln,  and  the  choice,  thoughtful  culture 
of  Mr.  Hay  ajppearing  together  in  the  acts  and  habits  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson. 
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The  final  aim  of  all  great  ideals  is  to  make  great  men.  That 
cause  is  strong  as  Lowell  has  said,  which  has  not  a  multitude  but 
one  strong  man  behind  it.  It  should  be  the  high  aim  of  our  Ameri- 
can idealism  to  lift  the  nation  above  its  weaknesses  and  frailty  by 
the  production  of  men  oi  quality,  men  of  larger  mental  mould,  men 
of  firmer  moral  fibre,  men  who,  whether  storms  or  sunshine  come, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  say  as  did  Seneca's  pilot: 

'*0  Neptune,  you  may  save  me  if  you  will;  you  may  sink  me  if 
you  will;  but  whatever  happens  I  shall  keep  my  rudder  true." 


The  World  at  School 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author,  "Modernizing  the  Orient/*  "Why  go  to  College,"  etc. 

Ill 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS'  UNIVERSITY  IN  GERMANY 

CARLYLE  said:    "The  latest  gospel  in  this  world  is»  Know 
thy  work  and  do  it.    All  true  work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  work, 
were  it  but  true  hand  labor,  there  is  something  Divine." 

In  no  other  country  has  the  concern  and  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation been  felt  so  keenly  for  the  man  who  works  as  in  Germany. 
The  most  striking  phase  of  elementary  education  in  this  nation  re- 
lates to  vocational  training  in  what  a^e  known  as  continuation  schools, 
which  schools  were  recognized  officially  in  the  year  1874. 

Growth  in  Compulsory  Cpntinuation  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  19 11  there  were  3,000  industrial  continu- 
ation schools  in  Germany  enrolling  555,000  working  youth  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5,236,000. 

There  were  also,  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  700  commer- 
cial continuation  schools,  all  but  eighty  of  which  made  attendance 
compulsory,  including  102,000  young  men  and  young  women — 
9O9OOO  boys  and  12,000  girls. 

Agricultural  continuation  schools  are  also  ntunerous,  especially 
in    Prussia,    Bavaria,    and    Alsace-Lorraine.    These   schools   com- 
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prise  altogether  84,000  pupils — ijoo  of  the  schools  are  obligatory 
and  3,500  of  these  agricultural  institutions  are  optional  as  regards 
attendance. 

In  adclition  to  the  above  vocational  continuation  schools  Germany 
possessed  at  the  close  of  191 1,  16,000  continuation  schools  for  gen- 
eral instruction,  attended  by  350,000  boys  and  250,000  girls. 

Cost  of  Maintenance. 

In  general  these  schools  are  supported  by  the  Conununes,  aided 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Commercial  societies,  Tmde  Unions, 
etc.    The  proportion  of  cost  is  distributed  as  follows: 

The  Communes  pay  10,500,000  marks.  The  State  pa3rs  6,500,- 
000  marks,  and  employers  and  pupils  pay  through  fees  4,500,000 
marks;  the  balance  is  paid  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  Com- 
munes furnishing  housing,  lights  and  heat  for  the  schools. 

One  finds  in  the  dty  of  Munich,  for  example,  forty  continua- 
tion schools  for  skilled  trades  with  eighty  lecture  rooms  and  sixty 
workshops:  also  twelve  different  centres  for  unskilled  workers,  day 
laborers,  errand  boys  and  boys  without  any  occupation. 

In  a  recent  year  there  were  7,200  students  in  these  compulsory 
education  classes  in  the  dty  of  Munich  alone,  and  an  additional 
2,600  working  youths  in  the  voluntary  division  of  journeymen. 
These  students  divided  into  three  hundred  classes  were  educated 
outside  of  working  hours  at  the  cost  of  $250,000  annually — ^the  cost 
of  about  ninety  marks  per  student  or  approximatdy  the  same  amoun^ 
as  a  primary  pupil  costs  per  year  in  Munich. 

Aim  and  Method  of  Instruction. 

Instruction  in  these  continuation  schools  is  given  on  two  half 
days  a  wedi:,  but  frequently  a  whole  week  is  appropriated,  through 
a  mutual  plan  of  co-operative  education  on  the  part  of  employers 
and  educationalists.  Dr.  George  Kerschensteiner,  who  as  Director 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Munich,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools  in  Germany  thus  describes  the  method. 

"Technical  instruction  and  drawing  lessons  are  given  by  masters 
or  journeymen,  or  by  spedaUy  experienced  technical  teachers; 
dvic  education  and  general  subjects  are  in  the  hands  of  specially 
trained  professional  teachers.  The  teaching  of  sdence  and  modem 
languages  is  entrusted  to  graduate  teachers.    From  time  to  time 
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shorter  complete  courses  for  Masters  ate  held  to  show  them  the 
latest  improvements,  or  to  exhibit  new  material,  methods  of  pro- 
duction, or  machines." 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  schools  to  furnish  the  practical  training  by 
the  employment  of  instructors  drawn  from  the  pupils'  own  trade, 
the  theoretical  instruction  being  given  by  professional  instructors. 

The  leadership  of  Germany  in  practically  canying  out  the  plan 
of  intellectual  development  for  youth  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
school  at  fotirteen  years  of  age  is  conceded.  Not  only  has  she  stood 
for  the  utmost  opportunity  of  mental  development  for  her  working 
classes  but  she  has  enforced  her  pohcy  by  making  her  employers  send 
their  employees  to  school  and  also  help  pay  the  bills. 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  laws  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg are  significant. 

"Employers  of  labor  are  required  to  notify  to  the  continuation 
school  authorities  the  names  of  all  their  employees  of  compulsory 
school  age  six  days  after  engaging  them,  at  the  latest,  and  to  give 
information  when  they  leave  their  employment." 
•  "Employers  of  labor,  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  children 
of  school  age,  who  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  are 
liable  to  a  fine  of  sixty  marks,  or  in  cases  of  inabiUty  to  pay,  four- 
teen days'  imprisonment." 

"A  fee  (rf  six  marks  is  to  be  paid  for  each  scholar  every  half  year, 
by  the  employer  with  whom  the  boy  is  working,  on  June  15th  and 
Dec.  15th,  respectively." 

The  Spirit  of  Altruism. 

Throughout  this  great  movement  of  education  for  the  working 
man  in  Germany,  one  sees  not  only  the  ambition  of  economic  effi- 
ciency for  the  Empire,  but  also  the  existence  of  "that  public- 
spirited  activity  which  disregards  rewards." 

Plato  said  that  "Only  that  State  is  healthy  and  can  thrive  which 
increasingly  endeavors  to  improve  the  individuals  who  constitute 
it"  The  Germans  have  taken  a  real  heart  interest  in  that  dass 
of  young  men  and  young  women  who  between  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  most  impressionable  period,  are 
left  without  restraint  to  the  unguarded  dangers  of  the  industrial 
world. 

The  nation  has  aimed  to  incorporate  professional  instruction  with 
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perscnud  interest,  the  secret  of  all  true  education  everywhere.  The 
following  words  from  Von  Nostitz  reveal  the  spirit  which  is  working 
throughout  this  great  University  for  the  people  in  Germany. 

"  It  fights  against  the  isolation,  the  forsakenness,  and  the  lost 
condition  of  the  human  soul  in  a  great  dty.  The  aim  and  end 
of  its  endeavors  is  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  true  citizenship  and  gen- 
uine humanity  and  so  to  strengthen  the  power  to  live  uprightly  that 
the  chilling  effect  of  isolation  may  be  replaced  by  a  consciousness  of 
community.  Essays  and  lectures  of  all  kinds,  clubs,  meetings  for 
amusements,  must,  therefore,  once  more  unite  rich  and  poor.  Be- 
hind ever3rthing  there  must  be  a  personality,  for  without  personal 
influence  there  is  no  lasting  success.  Neither  school  nor  church, 
neither  charity  nor  act  of  Parliament,  can  do  so  much  as  one  friend 
for  another — as  one  man  for  another." 


^^Nothlng  after  health  and  virtue/*  says  Goethe,  **can 
give  as  much  satisfaction  as  learning  and  knowing." 

The  value  of  all  true  education  is  in  giving  a  man  the 
ability  to  do  the  thing  he  ought  to  do  when  it  ought  to  be 
done,  regardless  of  whether  he  feels  like  doing  it  or  not. 

Huxley. 

It  is  our  endeavor  to  create  a  high  potential  of  mental 
possibility  rather   than  actual  attainment. 

Pres.  John  D.  Hibben  of  Princeton. 

Because  you  do  profess  to  teach,  and  teach  us  nothing. 
Feeding  not  the  heart. 

Tennsrson's  indictment  of  English  Schoolmasters. 

My  purse  is  empty;  it  can  be  filled  again;  the  Jew  Roth- 
child  could  fill  it;  or  I  can  live  with  it  very,  very  far  from  fuU. 
But,  Gracious  Heavens!  What  is  to  be  done  with  my  empty 
head? 

Garlyle,  Letter  to  Henry  Inglis. 

Education  ought  to  banish  dullness,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  dangers  of  life. 

Lord  Avebury. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  Reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

THE  desire  for  a  store  in  the  schoolroom  has  formed  in  the  minds 
of  many  teachers,  and  some  of  the  most  devoted  have  given 
their  spare  time  without  stint  to  gathering  a  few  articles  together 
and  devising  a  means  to  make  them  useful  for  the  dass. 

The  great  feattu-e  of  our  Model-Store  work  is  that  since  an  Eng- 
lish educator  carried  this  to  its  logical  conclusion,  found  out  how 
to  get  the  right  kinds  of  material  in  sufficient  quantity  and  how 
to  make  its  use  superior  to  ordinary  methods  for  every  grade  of 
elementary  School  practice,  the  devotion  of  a  teacher  is  no  longer 
required. 

Fully  protected  rights  for  America  to  this  work  were  acquired 
by  us  for  the  benefit  of  America's  schools,  and  we  have  organized 
it  so  that  any  teacher  can  get,  not  only  the  unpurchasable  materials, 
but  competent  guidance  in  their  employment  in  every  grade,  so 
that  "getting  acquainted"  with  the  new  factors  is  the  only  work 
involved,  which  work  is  promptly  repaid  for  the  great  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  which  follows. 

But  the  work  of  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  tackle  the  task 
alone  is  always  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  and  we  present  here 
in  part  a  story  of  such  work  written  by  Miss  Helen  Strong  for  The 
Training  School  Quarterly,  published  by  the  East  Carolina  Teachers 
Training  School  of  Greenville,  N.  C.  Miss  Strong,  while  apparently 
using  the  big  arithmetic  factor  only  for  a  single  low  grade  in  which 
few  of  its  possibilities  could  be  developed,  went  so  far  along  the 
lines  of  language,  spelling,  sanitation  and  other  uses  which  she 
lists  in  the  article  as  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  many  thousands  of 
teachers  now  using  our  Model-Stores  in  getting  more  use  and  broader 
results. 

163 
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SUGGESTIONS 
'     Using  Number  Combinations  to  Meet  a  Social  Need 

Helen  Strong 

A  teacher  who  has  the  earnest  desire  of  fitting  her  pupils  for  life's  responsi- 
bilities while  they  are  children  will,  when  preparing  lessons,  look  to  see  how 
the  facts  she  has  to  teach  are  used  daily.  For  example,  the  course  of  study 
requires  of  the  second  grade  that  they  know  how  to  add  such  combinations  as 
these: 


lO 

20 

25 

5 

15 

25 

— 

10,  etc. 

The  first  question  to  arise  in  the  teacher's  mind  after  reading  this  require- 
ment ^ould  he,  "Do  children  need  to  have  such  knowledge  now  or  even  when 
they  are  adults?"  If  so,  how  do  they  use  such  knowledge?  The  question  is 
solved  when  she  realizes  that  most  children  as  well  as  adults  have  to  go  on  er- 
rands to  the  grocery  store  many  times  a  day.  Then,  too,  there  is  something 
in  being  quick  and  exact  in  addition  of  prices  and  in  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  money  in  exchange. 

To  reproduce  life  in  the  schoolroom  as  nearly  as  possible,  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  and  most  interesting  means  for  efficient  teaching.  Knowing  this 
and  having  in  mind  the  idea  that  life  demands  ntmiber  combinations,  when 
buying  from  the  grocery  store,  the  teacher  thinks  of  the  possibilities  of  having 
a  grocery  store  in  the  schoolroom.  On  putting  the  question  to  the  children  she 
finds  that  they  can  make  quite  a  usable  one.  Severai  orange  or  egg  boxes  when 
put  together  upiight  can  serve  as  a  counter.  A  board  for  the  top  of  the  counter 
may  be  desired  as  a  better  finish,  and  the  size  is  determined  by  measuring  off 
the  length,  width  and  thickness  after  the  boxes  have  been  put  together,  allow- 
ing a  few  inches  for  the  usual  counter  projection. 

The  problem  of  shelves  is  now  met  by  the  children,  who  may  decide  on  the 
number  of  shelves  necessary  and  their  length,  width  and  thicJcness  and  how  they 
can  be  firmly  placed  with  the  help  of  the  comer  of  the  room.  These  children, 
guided  by  the  teacher,  have  done  some  real  live  thinking  in  measuring  off  the 
desired  boards  and  have  incidentally  learned  feet,  inches  and  yards  as  they  will 
be  used. 

Miss  Strong  then  describes  the  labor  of  gathering  equipment 
which  users  of  our  "store"  receive  in  superior  form,  and  continues: 

When  stocking  the  store  the  idea  of  orderliness  of  like  articles  is  found  nec- 
essary for  efficient  business.  Paper  bags,  string  and  a  cash  drawer  are  also 
necessary  on  the  counter  for  a  complete  equipment. 

On  asking  the  children  if  they  are  quite  ready  to  play  store  they  will  dis- 
cover that  money  is  needed  for  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  nickels,  dimes, 
half  dollars  and  silver  dollars  can  be  made  from  gray  bogus  paper,  while  the 
pennies  can  be  made  from  brown  paper.  A  perfect  understanding  of  the  prices 
of  articles  to  be  bought  and  sold  is  found  to  be  worth  knowing,  too,  so  the  exact 
price  can  be  marked  on  a  small  square  of  paper  and  then  pasted  on  the  articles 
to  be  sold.  The  cut  will  show  just  what  was  accomplished  on  this  problem  by 
the  children  of  the  Speyer  School  in  New  York  City. 

After  placing  the  grocer  and  the  helper  in  the  store  the  actual  buying  can 
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begin.  Difficulty  will  arise,  however,  from  the  slow  and  inaccurate  handling  of 
inices  and  money  so  that  the  children  will  feel  the  need  for  actual  practice  on  the 
possible  combinations  which  are  required  to  be  taught.  This  gives  a  motive 
for  drill,  and  after  several  periods  of  practice  on  the  necessary  combinations  of 
numbers  the  children  will  experience  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  going  and 
coming  from  the  store.  Prom  playing  going  to  the  store  it  will  be  evident  that 
each  child  should  tell  the  class  before  going,  what  the  purchases  and  change 
will  be,  so  as  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  fit  buyer,  so  the  pupils  will  make 
some  rules  to  regulate  the  buyer.  Written  work  can  grow  out  of  this  idea  of  ' 
the  grocery  store.  This  question  may  be  asked,  "What  does  mother  do  when  ' 
she  wants  several  things  from  the  store,  and  fears  she  will  forget  one  or  two 
of  them?    Write  them  down." 

A  sample  of  an  order  is  given  but  as  these  vary  with  every  les- 
son and  in  Model-Store  work  attain  more  elaborate  forms,  the 
point  that  spelling,  language  and  writing,  with  ori^al  composi- 
tion are  involved  may  be  noted  and  the  space  required  for  the  sched- 
ule saved. 

The  playlet  which  follows  shows  the  earnestness  of  the  teacher 
and  may  be  used  or  parallelled  in  many  ways.  In  one  of  "our 
schools"  a  very  elaborate  play  was  given  in  costume  during  the 
graduation  exercises  in  which  the  children  represented  the  dif- 
ferent foods  their  bodies  require  to  be  healthy,  dressing  to  represent 
many  of  the  well-known  trade-marks  and  drawing  on  the  Model- 
Store  liberally  for  the  material  and  suggestions  for  costumes.  There 
have  been  other  successful  efforts  of  this  kind  but  this  is  the  only  one 
the  writer  has  been  privileged  to  witness.  Any  interested  teachers 
by  writing  to  us  may  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  princi- 
pal of  this  school  (a  school  with  a  National  reputation  amongst 
educators)  and  we  believe  can  obtain  data  for  conducting  a  similar 
play  involving  real  lessons  and  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
to  the  highest  pitch.    Miss  Strong's  happy  little  playlet  follows. 

"Should  the  completion  and  enjo3rment  of  the  store  come  about 
Thank^ving  when  the  children  like  to  have  a  play  or  entertain- 
ment to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the  idea  of  the  store  might  ftunish 
the  means  fo;  such  a  celebration  as  it  did  to  the  children  of  Speyer 
School.  Knowing  as  they  did  that  Thanksgiving  was  a  time  for  offer- 
ing thanks  for  material  blessings  during  the  year  and  looking  after 
the  poor,  it  was  decided  that  a  play  which  involved  the  buying  of 
food  from  the  grocery  store  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  needy, 
would  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  grades.  With  that  purpose  in  mind, 
the  following  play  was  created,  planned  and  carried  out  during 
the  literature  period. 
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Scene  I 
Children  Playing  at  Schoolmate's  Home 

(Children  are  all  seated  about  on  the  floor,  looking  at  books  and  dressing  dolls.) 

STEWART:    Boys  and  girb;  Thanksgiving  is  nearly  here. 

HORTENSE:    Yes,  I'm  glad,  because  we  are  going  to  have  a  big  turkey  dinner. 

MARION:    My  Aunt  Nellie  b  coming  to  see  us  that  day,  too. 

ELIZABETH :     I  shall  be  eight  then,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  birthday  party. 

EGBERT:  It's  a  day  poor  people  are  made  happy  by  getting  good  things 
given  them  to  eat. 

JOHN:  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  made  some  poor  people  happy  by  giving 
them  something  to  eat? 

HORTENSE:    How  can  we  do  it? 

STEWART:    Save  up  our  pennies. 

ALL  (clapping  hands):    Yes,  let's  save  up  otn*  money. 

ELIZABETH:    But  whom  shall  we  give  the  basket  to? 

MARION:  My  mother  knows  a  Mrs.  Jones  who  has  six  children  and  no  hus- 
band, and  they  are  very,  very  poor. 

ALL:    Let's  save  up  our  pennies  for  her  right  away.    Good-bye;  good-bye. 

(Children  depart  for  home  after  saying  good-bye  to  their  friend  Elizabeth.) 

Scene  II 

A  Week  Later  at  Elizabeth's  Home 

STEWART:    Let's  count  our  pennies. 

EGBERT:    I  have  thirty-eight  cents. 

JOHN:    And  I  have  twenty-one  cents. 

ELIZABETH:    Fifty-five  cents  is  all  I  could  save  up. 

HORTENSE:    I  have  exactly  seventy-five  cents. 

MARION:     I've  enough  to  buy  cranberries  and  sugar — ^thirty  cents. 

EGBERT:    What  shall  we  buy? 

HORTENSE:     I'll  buy  potatoes,  apples,  oranges  and  bananas. 

MARION:    I'll  buy  cranberries  and  sugar. 

EGBERT:    My  money  will  buy  crackers  and  Franco- American  soup. 

JOHN:     I  wotdd  like  to  buy  a  can  of  peas  and  com. 

ELIZABETH:    And   I'll  buy  bread  and  butter. 

STEWART:    I've  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.    So  I  can  buy  two  cans  of  chipped 

beef,  two  cans  of  potted  chicken,  two  cans  of  pltun  pudding,  coffee,  cocoa  and 

tea. 
HORTENSE:    Where  shall  we  buy  our  things? 
STEWART:    Come  with  me.     I'll  show  you  a  good  grocery  store  near  Speyer 

School. 

(Children  start  for  grocery  store.) 

Scene  III 

Children  at  Grocery  Store 
(Given  in  play  store.     Grocer  waits  on  buyers  with  the  help  of  the  Clerk.) 

STEWART:    Will  you  please  put  the  things  in  this  basket  I've  brought. 

GROCER:    Where   is  it   to  be   sent? 

MARION:    Here  is  a  card  all  written.     How  do  you  like  it?    Mother  helped 

me.   "To  Mrs.  Jones  and  children,  with  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Thanksgiving 

from  some  Speyer  School  children." 
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HORTENSE:    That's  fine.    Grocer,  fix  the  basket  up  nicely  and  send  it  right 

away. 
ALL:    Good-bye.    Good-bye. 

Scene  IV 

Mrs.  Jones'  Home 

JOHNNIE  JONES:  Why  don't  we  have  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  like 
other   people? 

MARY  JONES:    Because  we  are  poor  and  have  no  father  to  work  for  us. 

MRS.  JONES:     Isn't  that  a  knock?    Yes.     I'll  go  to  the  door. 

(Mrs.  Jones  opens  door.) 

GROCER:    Groceries,  ma'am. 

MRS.  JONES:     I  didn't  order  any  groceries. 

GROCER:    This  was  brought  and  ordered  sent  to  you.    Read  the  card. 

MRS.  JONES:  Children,  look  what  has  been  sent  us  by  some  good  little  chil- 
dren.    Now  for  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  us  all. 

ALL:    Give  me  an  orange,  give  me  an  apple,  give  me  a  banana. 

MRS.  JONES:  Here  is  an  apple  for  each  of  you,  but  before  we  eat  it  what 
would  be  nice  for  us  to  do? 

JOHNNIE  JONES :    Let's  sing  our  grace. 

ALL:    Yes,  let's. 

"Thank  Hhn,  thank  Him,  all  little  children, 
God  is  love,  God  is  love. 

(Mrs.  Jones  sits  down  with  children  and  all  sing  grace  with  bowed  heads.) 

The  idea  of  having  a  grocery  store  in  the  schoolroom  could  grow  out  of  the 
new  subject  of  Industrial  Arts  as  well  as  out  of  arithmetic.  Since  the  source  and 
preparation  of  manufactured  foods  is  a  problem  to  all,  it  can  well  be  treated  in 
connection  with  the  grocery  as  one  of  the  sources,  with  its  food  supplies  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Such  problems  as  these  could  be  taught  interestingly  and  instructively 
to  the  children: 

1.  How  are  fruits  and  vegetables  canned?    Let  children  can  a  quart  of  fruit. 

2.  How  are pickles  make?  Pickle  in  school  a  glass  or  so  of  small  cucum- 
bers. 

Where  does  sugar  come  from  and  how  is  it  made?  Get  sugar  cane,  and  after 
crushing  the  juice  out,  let  it  boil  until  a  sugary  state  is  reached. 

How  do  we  get  our  salt?  Make  refined  salt  from  crushing,  cleaning  and 
boiling   rock   salt. 

Where  does  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  come  from,  and  how  are  they  prepared 
for  buying  in  the  grocery? 

[We  will  supply  any  needed  information  concerning  such  questions. — Ed. 
of  Dept.] 

There  are  many  other  articles  of  food  still  left  in  the  grocery  to  be  taught. 
These  could  be  made  the  basis  of  other  lessons  varying  in  informational  value 
aoanrding  to  the  needs  of  varying  localities.  Very  helpful  charts  can  be  made 
in  school  by  the  children.  After  the  knowledge  is  gained  they  will  be  able  to 
use  it  in  compositions  and  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  exhibits. 

The  "Health  and  Sanitation"  department  in  our  Training  School  would 
say  that  the  grocery  store  had  its  place  in  the  schoolroom  since  much  could 
be  gained  from  discussions  as  to  old  and  recent  dates  marked  on  canned  goods, 
the  handling  qf  such  foods  as  cakes,  candies,  loose  pickles,  sugar,  etc.,  by  an  un- 
clean grocer;  the  cleanliness  of  the  store  in  general  and  disastrous  results  likely 
to  occur  when  men,  cats,  mice,  and  flies  are  allowed  to  sit  about  on  articles,  par- 
ticularly flour  sold  in  cotton  bags  where  dirt  can  sift  in  and  out,  will  prove  a 
profitable  topic.     To  stun  up,  Uie  grocery  store  has  a  place  in  the  schoolroom 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  its  assistance  in  Industrial  Arts,  Spelling,  Language 
and  Literature,  Writing,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  and  in  particular  for  its  most 
commonly  used  way  of  exdianging  money  for  food  in  number. 

We  r^;ret  that  space  does  not  permit  an  elaboration  of  this 
subject,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  help  any  who  write  to  us  and  tell 
us  what  they  have  in  mind  to  accomplish. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  publish  the  picture  of  the  Speyer  School's 
little  store  which  accompanied  Miss  Strong's  article.  Many  pho- 
tographs of  Model-Stores  have  been  sent  to  us  and  we  are  very 
grateful  to  those  who  have  taken  that  trouble.  We  will  appreciate 
similar  aid  from  all  who  can  bring  even  the  smallest  camera  to  bear 
on  their  school  store. 


The  new  school  year  has  started  with  a  rush  since  materials 
are  now  on  hand  and  new  materials  are  being  added,  and  our  mail 
is  filled  with  letters  of  enthusiasm  over  the  success  of  the  work. 

We  urge  the  use  of  the  invenjtory  lessons  outlined  in  our  Septem- 
ber number  that  correct  inventories  may  reveal  any  need  for  re- 
placement of  equipment  or  other  requirements,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  all  who  wish  our  aid  in  any  way. 


The  real  use  of  all  knowledge  is  this,  that  it  should  dedi- 
cate that  reason  which  was  given  us  by  God  for  the  purpose 
and  advantage  of  man. 

Bacon. 

The  world  is  founded  on  thoughts  and  ideas,  not  on 
cotton  and  iron. 

Emerson. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can 
take  it  away  from  him.  An  investment  in  knowledge  al- 
wajrs  pajrs  the  best. 

Franklin. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

PROFESSOR  Edward  O.  Sisson,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Boise,  Idaho,  addressed  the  summer  session  of  the  Educational 
Association  on  the  subject  of  State  School  Supervision  especially 
outlining  certain  of  its  main  insistent  present  day  problems.  He 
finds  these  problems  involving  the  improvement  of  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  state  through  the  closer  control 
both  in  the  issue  and  the  revoking  of  certificates;  the  transfer  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  the  work  now  being  done  by  teachers 
agencies  and  the  educating  of  the  people  of  the  state  regarding  the 
kind  of  education  needed  in  different  locaUties.  And  teaching  general- 
ly that  educational  power  is  to  come  from  "below  upward"  rather 
than  through  what  Professor  Sisson  calls  the  "Prussian  system"  of 
enforcing  educational  laws  "from  above  down." 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York  City,  is  preparing  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  to  be  de- 
livered in  school  classrooms  relative  to  the  "wonders  of  nature." 
Even  blind  children  are  to  participate  in  these  special  talks  which  will 
be  illustrated  in  specimens  which  they  may  handle.  There  will  be 
30,000  lantern  slides  available  for  this  work  including  the  series  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Albert  S.  Bitmore  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

The  museum  lecture  rooms  are  to  be  the  gathering  places  for  blind 
children  who  will  receive  instruction  in  a  similar  fashion  to  that  in  the 
public  schools.  These  lectures  and  some  of  the  special  collections 
used  in  the  museum  are  to  be  available  also  for  various  institutions. 
Two  lecture  evening  courses  have  been  arranged  by  the  Educational 
Department  for  the  adult  bUnd. 

The  musetun  lecture  courses  will  be  continued  during  the  season. 
The  annual  attendance  at  each  has  been  50,000  school  children.  It  is 
estimated  that  through  the  10,000  or  more  specimens  furnished  by  the 
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musetuns  for  use  in  the  schools  with  these  lectures  there  were  1,300,000 
school  children  teached  by  the  museum's  efforts  last  year. 

Public  libraries  are  also  being  used  by  the  Natural  History 
Musetun  and  collections  are  on  exhibition  in  the  children's  rooms  of 
these  libraries.  The  general  object  of  the  exhibitors  is  to  interest 
these  pupils  in  the  selection  and  reading  of  books  suited  for  children. 


The  association  of  pupils  with  their  professors  in  the  various 
branches  of  scientific  research  is  a  growing  tendency,  and  the  attitude 
of  such  men  as  Professor  Pupin  of  Columbia  University,  who  also 
holds  the  office  of  Consul  General  from  Servia  in  the  United  States,  is 
notable  in  this  direction.  In  a  recent  communication  Professor  Pupin 
names  Mr.  Edwin  Armstrong,  one  of  his  former  students,  as  a  close  as- 
sociate in  electrical  research  for  two  years  declaring  that  the  student 
shares  with  him  equally  the  credit  for  perfecting  *'  the  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  static  interference  in  wireless  transmission."  The  re- 
cent inventions  of  Professor  Pupin  with  their  far-reaching  results  are 
none  the  less  satisfactory  than  the  fact  that  this  teacher  is  canying 
along  with  him  in  his  researches  a  fine  body  of  graduate  students 
whom  he  is  training  especially  to  advance  ajad  enlarge  his  scientific 
researches. 


Jacob  H.  Schiff  in  his  gift  of  $500,000  to  Barnard  for  a  student's 
hall  has  become  the  second  largest  giver  to  this  college.  Only  one 
greater  gift  is  recorded  and  that  being  ;^  1,200,000  given  ten  years  ago 
for  the  Millbank  Hall  and  Quadrangle. 


The  headmaster  of  a  large  preparatory  school  was  heard  to  say 
recently  that  he  was  principally  interested  in  "brick  and  mortar/' 
meaning  that  his  time  was  generally  taken  in  securing  and  erecting 
buildings  for  his  school.  Another  headmaster  who  had  raised  money 
for  six  or  eight  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  country  comment- 
ing upon  the  statement  said:    "I  cannot  see  how  any  school  can 
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prosper  without  spiritual  ideals.  They  have  been  the  means  by  which 
support  to  our  institution  has  come.  We  have  made  it  a  poHcy  never 
to  n^lect  the  boys  in  their  personal  needs.  We  believe  that  one 
building  with  such  ideals  is  better  than  a  dozen  with  a  master  having 
only  the  material  welfare  of  'brick  and  mortar'  at  heart.  School 
mastering  is  dependent  upon  the  real  enthusiasm  of  the  missionary 
who  devoted  himself  to  a  cause  with  unflinching  zeal  and  unselfish 
devotion." 


Blairstown  Academy  which  has  recently  been  changed  from  a  co- 
educational to  a  boys'  school  opens  the  present  season  with  200  boys 
in  attendance,  a  larger  ntunber  of  students  than  heretofore  enrolled, 
with  a  mixed  attendance.  Principal  Dr.  John  C.  Sharpe  is  convinced 
that  three  ideals  should  be  uppermost  in  teaching  school  boys. 

1.  Development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students. 

2.  Inculcation  of  obedience. 

3.  The  training  of  boys  in  the  spirit  of  democracy  which  Dr. 
Sharpe  interprets  in  the  terms,  "kindness"  and  **  brother- 
hood." 


H.  G.  Dwight,  the  author  of  "Constantinople  Old  and  New,"  re- 
vealing Turkish  ideals,  gives  evidence  of  one  reason  why  Muham- 
madan  educational  instruction  has  not  been  conducive  to  developing 
leadership  along  modem  lines.  He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  has  been  largely  to  create  conditions  suitable  to  ease  and 
charm  rather  than  great  achievements.  "We  may  not  accomplish 
great  things  in  the  world.  We  may  not  perform  memorable  services 
for  the  state  or  for  humanity.  We  may  not  create  work  that  shall 
carry  our  names  down  the  generations.  But  we  live.  We  enjoy  the 
sun,  we  taste  each  other's  society,  and  we  are  little  troubled  for  the 
morrow.     Could  life  be  more?" 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  some  of  this  spirit  of  the  afternoon 
life  could  be  profitably  initiated  into  our  modem  educational  regime 
in  America,  but  the  man  who  accepts  the  doctrine  that  a  kind  of  fatal- 
ism determines  all  things,  that  empires  rise  and  fall  and  men  succeed 
or  fail  regardless  of  their  acts  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Allah, 
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is  pretty  sure  to  cut  the  nerve  of  his  ambition  and  has  little  chance 
with  the  worker  who  believes  that  his  destiny  rests  largely  in  his 
own  energy  and  accomplishment. 


The  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers  enrolls  this  year  131 
men  and  124  women.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  men  students 
over  those  of  women  in  this  teacher  training  institution  is  notable  this 
year  since  it  has  been  usually  for  the  women  to  greatly  outnumber  the 
men  in  this  college. 


The  command  has  gone  forth  ''that  hazing  of  all  kinds  is  to  be 
ended  at  the  Naval  Academy"  at  Annapolis.  The  recent  expelling 
of  the  five  men  who  were  fotmd  guilty  of  hazing  reveals  the  poHcy  of 
the  authorities. 


Wesleyan  University  began  its  85th  collegiate  year  with  enroll- 
ment of  475  students,  and  an  entering  class  of  150. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  POET 

By   Louis   Untertneyer 

Fire   he  sings  of,   fierce  and  poignant  flame; 
Passion   that   bids  a '  timid   world   be   bold. 
And   Love  that  rides  the   tempest  uncontrolled 
Scorning    all    customs    with    a    greater    claim. 

Yet,  underneath  the  ink,  his  soul  is  staid; 
Calm,   even   calculating,   shrewd,   and   cold. 
His  pain  lives  but  in  print;  his  tears  are  rolled 
And  packed  in  small,  neat  lyrics  for  the  trade. 

He  hawks  his  passions  of  assorted  brands: 

Romantic  toys  and  tinsel  of  desire; 

Marionettes  that  plead  as  he  commands; 
Rockets    that   sputter   feebly — and    expire 

And  he  is  pleased  and  proud,  and  warms  his  hands 

At  the  pale  fireworks  that  he  takes  for  fire. 

— ^Prom  the  November  Century. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

The  new  juveniles  are  simply  delightful.  From  the  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  press  comes  a  number  of  these  charming  books  for  children, 
one  of  which  is  the  "Simny-Sulky  Book"  by  Sarah  Cory  Rippey. 
These  are  very  human,  matter-of-fact  stories  about  children  and 
mothers  as  we  know  them  to  be  in  everyday  life.  Quite  above  the 
ordinary  is  the  story  of  "Why  Gretchen  Was  Tardy"  for  the  Sunny 
book.  How  a  little  girl  risked  the  loss  of  accustomed  honors  to  follow 
an  inner  prompting  toward  good  is  told  with  a  happy  ending  that 
shows  the  sacrifice  to  have  been  worth  while  and  simply  and  con- 
vincingly defines  a  subtler  ethical  truth  than  is  ordinarily  clarified  for 
childrea<  Blanch  Fisher  Wright  has  drawn  the  pictures,  in  a  style 
already  dear  to  youthful  eyes.  Quaintly  divided  into  a  ** sunny"  and 
a  "sulky"  book,  this  double  volume  presents  an  air  of  mystery  and 
originality  pecuUarly  attractive  to  children.  It  is  a  companion  to  the 
Goody-Naughty  Book,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  juveniles. 

Other  of  this  firm's  beautiful  books  are  "  Flower  Fairies"  by  Clara 
Ingram  Judson,  and  "Princess  Goldenhair  and  the  Wonderful 
Flower"  by  Flora  Spiegelberg.  Both  are  delightfully  illustrated  in 
color  and  will  charm  the  little  ones. 


To  our  desk  has  come  four  splendid  juveniles  from  the  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepherd  Co.  "Polly  Comes  to  Woodbine"  is  a  beautiful 
story  of  a  little  bUnd  girl,  an  inmate  of  an  "  orphan  asylum  "  who  finds 
her  way  into  the  hearts  of  genial  Uncle  Jethro  and  Aunt  Miranda  who 
have  lived  comfortable  but  very  lonely  lives  on  just  such  a  beautiful 
old-fashioned  farm  as  one  likes  to  read  about.  To  this  home  came 
Polly,  a  bright,  loving,  cheerful  little  girl.  There  is  pathos  in  the  story, 
but  never  sadness,  and  a  quiet  sense  of  humor  is  not  lacking — ^taking 
it  all  in  all  it  is  just  the  sort  of  story  you  would  like  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  your  little  daughter. 

"The  Little  Folks  of  Animal  Land"  are  photographed  and  de- 
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scribed  by  Harry  Whittier  Frees.    While  Mr.  Edward  Stratemeyer's 
story  of  "  Dave  Porter  at  Bear  Camp"  will  delight  the  older  bo)rs. 

«     ♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.  offers  its  usual  excellent  list  of  children's 
books.  Mr.  Walter  P.  Eaton,  one  of  the  best  of  our  Scout  Masters, 
has  added  another  volume  to  his  series  of  books  on  Boys'  Scouting. 
His  love  of  boys,  and  his  recognized  ability  to  write  for  them  has  made 
these  voltmies  remarkably  popular.  Accuracy,  honesty,  true  manli- 
ness and  enthusiasm  are  the  keynotes  to  his  characters,  as  well  as  to 
the  information  which  his  books  convey.  (**  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Wild- 
cat Patrol,"  by  Walter  P.  Eaton.    W.  A.  Wilde  Co.) 


His  Big  Brother:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Theiss  appear  as  joint 
authors  in  a  wonderful  story  entitled,  "His  Big  Brother."  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Theiss  have  been  students  for  years  of  this  movement,  atid  their 
picture  of  conditions  in  New  York  City,  and  <4  the  helping  hands  that 
have  been  extended,  and  are  being  extended,  rivals  in  interest  the  late 
Jacob  Riis'  stories  of  **  How  the  Other  Half  Lives."  (His  Big  Brother, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Theiss.    W.  A.  Wildie  Co.) 


Com.  Thomas  D.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  makes  his  initial  ap- 
pearance as  a  writer  of  stories  for  boys  in  **  Young  Heroes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy."  Mr  Parker  is  well  known  as  a  scientific  writer  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  American  Navy  makes  him  particularly  well  fitted 
to  put  into  interesting  form  the  noble  young  heroes  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  American  Navy.  (Young  Heroes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  by  Com.  Thomas  D.  Parker.    W.  A.  Wilde  Co.) 


Hearts  Steadfast:  This  is  a  romantic  western  story  depicting  with 
much  skill  the  clash  between  two  strong  nattures;  a  carefully  mulured 
but  strong  fibred  woman  of  the  East  and  a  still  stronger  Western  man. 
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It  is  a  love  story  that  escapes  tragedy  only  by  a  hair's  breadth;  a 
gripping  study  of  a  woman's  struggle  for  vengeance  amid  the  mind- 
warping  terrors  of  Death  Valley. — (Hearts  Steadfast,  by  Edward  S. 
MofiFat.    Yard  &  Co.) 


The  Birthday  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley:  Thursday,  October  7th, 
was  the  biggest  day  that  literary  Indiana  has  ever  known — Riley  Day. 
The  entire  day  was  given  to  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  beloved  poet. 
At  the  stroke  of  midnight  on  the  preceding  night,  a  serenadiiig  party 
stood  under  the  window  of  the  poet's  sleeping  room  at  the  old  Locker- 
bie house  and  sang  a  ntunber  of  his  songs  that  had  been  set  to  music 
for  the  occasion.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the  poet  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  celebration  given  in  one  of  the  largest  theaters,  and  at 
night  a  wonderful  banquet  was  served  at  the  Clajrpool  hotel,  which 
was  attended  by  famous  literary  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

In  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the  State, 
special  exercises  were  held  in  Riley's  honor,  nor  were  these  special 
exercises  confined  to  Indiana  only,  all  over  the  United  States  the 
schools  honored  him.  Mr.  Riley  received  letters  of  congratulation 
from  all  over  the  nation,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  from 
President  Wilson  to  the  boys  who  have  learned  to  know  and  love  him 
through  the  "Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  and  the  girls  who  have  shivered 
in  delightful  anticipation,  as  they  listened  to  the  tales  of  "Little  Or- 
phant  Annie."  God  bless  our  genial  poet,  may  he  live  one  hundred 
years! 


Tad  and  His  Father:  During  President  Lincoln's  occupancy  of 
the  White  House,  his  son  **Tad"  as  he  was  universally  known,  was 
probably  the  most  active  figure  within  its  walls.  A  btmdle  of  nervous 
force  and  boyish  high  spirits,  the  child  kept  the  household  busy,  and 
required  the  President's  daily  help  to  straighten  out  the  tangles  he 
created.  The  bond  between  father  and  son  was  unusually  strong, 
and  in  his  devotion  to  the  child  and  his  ready  cooperation  in  his  plans 
one  gets  a  revelation  of  the  depth  of  the  President's  tenderness  and 
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sympathy  for  all  humanity.  These  sterling  qualities  which  are  so 
invariably  associated  with  Lincoln  shine  forth  clearly  revealed,  and 
after  reading  Mr.  6ullard*s  touching  and  intimate  appreciation,  our 
respect  and  regard  surge  up  anew. 

As  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  fineness  and  sweetness  of  Lincoln's  nature, 
"Tad  and  His  Father"  should  take  a  prominent  place  among  the  trib- 
utes to  the  memory  of  the  great  president. — ("Tad  and  His  Father," 
by  F.  Lauriston  Bullard.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


it 


Pollyanna:  Unde  Sam  has  set  his  "seal  of  approval"  on  Polly- 
anna — ^The  Glad  Book  and  has  adopted  this  wonderfully  popular 
book  for  the  new  National  Reading  Circle  recently  instituted  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Pollyanna  is  among  the  titles  recom- 
mended for  home  reading  on  Course  3 — the  reading  course  for  par- 
ents.—(Pollyanna— The  Glad  Book.     The  Page  Co.) 


* 


Kentucky  Kultur:  The  following  illuminating  Uttle  tale  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Literary  Digest:  Civilization  marches 
datmtlessly  on,  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  things  said  of  her  conduct 
abroad.  Witness  the  following,  communicated  by  Miss  Bessie  Ely 
Amerman,  of  the  "  House  on  Henry  Street."  "It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  send  my  Digest,  after  reading  it,  to  a  schoolmaster  'way 
b^U!k  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  who  is  using  it,  with  the  picttu^- 
supplement  to  the  Sunday  Times,  in  papering  his  new  house  atid,  I 
think,  the  schoolhouse.  Heretofore  most  of  the  children  have 
learned  to  read  from  the  Sears-Roebuck  catalogs  and  Peruna  adver- 
tisements with  which  they  have  papered  their  houses.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  progress." 


*  *  *  * 


Life  of  Robert  Stevenson  for  Boys  and  Girls :  The  author  of  "Treas- 
ure Island"  was  a  very  interesting  person,  and  in  the  Life  of  Robert 
Louis  for  boys  and  girls,  Jacqueline  Overton  has  made  much  of 
the  romance  and  adventure  with  which  the  plucky  invalid  man- 
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aged  to  fill  Ins  days  and  years.  Prom  the  tales  of  his  grandfather's 
lighthouse  building  to  the  life  of  the  Samoan  household  the  book  is 
full  of  stories  that  yotmg  folk  will  like.  It  comes  from  the  Scribner 
press. 


Songs  of  the  Workaday  World:  Here  is  a  little  volume  of  spirited, 
musical  poetry  that  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  verse-lover.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Breton  Braley  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  and  shows 
a  deep  and  tender  insight  into  the  heart  and  work  of  the  toiler  for 
bread.     Here  is  an  example  of  the  excellence  of  this  work: — 

The  Phonograph 

• 

I  am  the  voice  of  sadness,  I  am  the  voice  of  mirth; 

I  carry  the  magic  message  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  earth; 

And  though  the  critics  mock  me  with  many  a  bitter  sneer, 

Out  in  the  lonely  places  my  song  is  good  to  hear. 

And  what  do  I  care  for  the  critics  couped  up  in  a  four-wall^  pen?  • 

Out  in  the  desert  places  I  comfort  the  souls  of  men; 

To  pioneers  on  the  border  the  message  of  Home  I  bring, 

By  wizardy  of  a  record,  a  vibrant  steel  and  a  spring! 

I  stir  the  hearts  with  old  songs 

And  light  the  eyes  with  new, 

I  chant  the  more-than-gold  songs 

Which  thrill  you  through  and  through; 

The  gentle  and  the  bold  songs, 

I  sing  them  all  to  you.'* 


Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before,  but  vaster. 

In   Memorlam. 


Educational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  O'Neil 

Dramatic  Bditor 

(Mrs.  O'  Neil  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  far  the  work  of  conducting 
this  department.  She  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  theatrical  affairs 
hamng  played  important  parts  with  such  stars  as  Booth  and  Barret, 
Janauschek,  Marian  Terry,  Denman  Thompson  and  John  S.  Clark. 
Her  ideals  are  in  perfect  accord  with  our  purpose  to  deal  with  the  stage  as 
an  educational  as  well  as  a  recreational  factor  in  social  life.  Mrs. 
O*  Neil  has  recently  been  appointed  Director  of  the  National  Campaign 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  to  endow  the  Actors  Fund  of  America. — Ed.) 

THE  Theatre  traces  its  origin  to  the  plays  that  were  given  in  an- 
cient Greece  and  dedicated  to  Dionysius,  the  God  of  Pleasure. 
Many  people  today  ask  nothing  of  the  stage  but  laughter  and  thrills. 
Others  realize  that  various  philosophies  of  life  are  being  interpreted 
by  the  art  of  the  dramatist  and  that  with  the  laughter  and  the  thrills 
influences  go  forth  that  effect  the  foundations  of  character  and  eventu- 
ally modify  the  whole  structure  of  society.  We  seek  for  opporttmi- 
ties  of  moral  and  mental  profit  as  well  as  for  pleasure.  At  the  very 
least  we  demand  decency  and  expect  refinement  in  the  plays  we  rec- 
ommend for  their  educational  elements. 

Messrs.  Cohan  and  Harris  are  producing  three  plays  at  the  present 
time,  all  of  which  are  deserving  of  patronage  from  this  standpoint. 

Young  America  at  the  Gayety  Theatre  is  a  good  lesson  in  dealing 
with  juvenile  delinquency.  Art  Simpson  is  a  bad  boy.  He  is  also 
a  good  boy — as  all  bad  boys  are.  The  goodness  in  him  responds  to 
the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Doray,  a  young  married  woman  who  believes 
in  mothering  bad  children  oiit  of  their  badness.  What  though  some 
of  the  situations  seem  strained  and  improbable  the  play  rings  true  and 
the  audience  has  a  good  time.  A  children's  court  is  shown  in  im- 
pressive session,  presided  over  by  a  most  worthy  and  sympathetic 
judge.  The  real  hero  of  the  play  is  Jasper,  Art  Simpson's  dog.  He 
performs  his  important  part  to  perfection.    Art  loves  him  with  a 
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passion  known  only  to  a  boy's  heart  and  the  affection  seems  to  be 
reciprocated.  Parents,  teachers  and  children  can  enjoy  the  fun  and 
benefit  by  the  lesson  taught  in  Young  America, 

Hit'The'TraU  HoUiday  is  the  hyphenated  title  of  an  American 
farce  arranged  by  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  at  the  suggestion  of  George 
Middleton  and  Guy  Bolton.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  burlesque  on 
the  spectacular  career  of  Billy  Sunday,  but  it  suggests  the  working  of 
the  methods  of  the  noted  evangelist  as  applied  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent career.  Mr.  Fred  Niblo  in  the  character  part  achieves  an  un- 
qualified success.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  New  York  bartender  who 
arrives  in  Johnsburg  to  take  a  position  in  a  new  hotel  at  a  salary  of 
$ioo  a  week.  He  finds  his  employer  a  perfect  tyrant  of  a  man,  a 
wealthy  brewer  bent  on  destroying  the  business  of  the  temperenoe 
hotel,  "The  American  House."  Out  of  sheer  disgust  with  the  char- 
acter and  methods  of  this  rich  man  Holliday  attends  a  temperance 
meeting  and  harangues  the  audience  so  effectively  that  his  fame  as  an 
orator  fills  the  town  and  is  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  rest 
is  easy.  Letters,  telephones  and  telegraph  messages  bring  him  fabul- 
ous offers,  for  his  services.  What  he  does  under  these  conditions,  and 
how  he  closes  the  brewery  and  makes  a  fortune  for  the  proprietor  of 
the  temperance  hotel  in  addition  to  winning  the  love  of  the  minister's 
daughter  is  all  portrayed  in  a  manner  that  keeps  the  audience  rocking 
with  laughter.  The  ugliness  of  meanness,  and  the  beauty  of  magna- 
nimity are  shown  in  sharp  contrast  so  that  all  the  inferences  of  the  play 
make  for  humanity  and  the  'square  deal."  The  arce  is  fully  equal 
to  **Ii  Pays  To  Advertise*  in  pure  fun  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  long 
run  in  New  York.    It  is  now  being  produced  at  the  Astor  Theatre. 

The  House  of  Glass  at  the  Candler  Theatre  is  a  melodrama  in  fotu* 
acts,  by  Max  Mardn.  Beautifully  staged  and  with  a  caste  care- 
fully selected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  part,  the  play  is 
marked  for  a  conspicuous  success.  Mary  Ryan  who  is  feattu^d  in  the 
leading  part  came  to  the  stage  by  way  of  the  school.  Her  experience 
as  a  student  familiarized  her  with  the  essentia  principles  of  dramatic 
art.  Her  career  as  an  actress  proves  her  mastery  of  those  principles 
and  her  ability  to  apply  them.  As  Margaret  Case  she  is  falsely  ac- 
cused and  found  guilty  of  complicity  in  a  btu-glary.  She  breaks  her 
parole,  goes  to  Kansas,  and  is  finally  married  to  a  railroad  manager. 
Ten  years  later  the  manager  is  called  to  a  position  of  great  importance 
which  necessitates  his  moving  to  New  York.    This  brings  the  wife  in 
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constant  peril  of  discovery.  Of  course  the  awful  revelation  must 
come.  The  method  of  its  coming  and  the  effect  produced  are  attend- 
ed with  intense  interest  and  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the  audiencel 
Here  is  a  play  that  really  grips.  Mr.  Lake,  the  railroad  manager, 
devoted  to  his  lovely  wife  who  is  a  model  of  faithfulness,  ten- 
derness and  grace,  is  unwittingly  living  in  the  proverbial  glass 
house.  He  cannot  be  influenced  to  relent  in  his  determination  to 
prosecute  an  offender  against  his  railroad  until  events  culminate  in 
the  tragic  situation  involving  his  own  family.  Then,  sympathy,  love 
loyalty  and  manliness  win  out  all  around  and  justice  and  righteous- 
ness come  into  their  own. 

The  Girl  Who  Smiles  is  a  winsome  musical  comedy.  Musical 
comedies  exist  soley  to  amuse.  Yet  comedy  has  its  honored  place 
in  dramatic  literature,  and  music  is  a  powerful  factor  in  educational 
and  social  life.  When  artistically  blended  the  result  is  a  joy  to 
eye  and  to  ear  as  well  as  a  solace  to  the  mind.  Natalie  Alt  is  the 
demure  and  lovely  star  of  this  particular  musical  comedy  and  is 
delighting  the  audiences  that  gather  at  the  Longacre  theatre.  The 
piece  is  popular  and  has  already  been  running  a  longer  time  than  is 
alloted  to  many  a  serious  drama,  which  only  shows  that  the  patroniz- 
ing public  wants  good  musical  comedy. 

If  the  second  act  of  "The  Girl  Who  Smiles*'  could  be  modified 
so  as  to  tone  down  its  all  too  bold  realism,  the  production  could  be 
recommended  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  wholesome  musical 
comedies  imaginable. 


'*  Knowledge  and   wisdom,   far  from  being  one, 
Have   ofttimes   no   connection:   knowledge   dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth^  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  t*  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much. 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  has  learned  no  more/* 

Cowper. 


Woman  and  Education 

Conducted  by  Elizabeth  Cooper 
III.     THE   COUNTRY  GIRL 

MARTHA  FOOTE  CROWE  has  written  a  book  called  "The 
Country  Girl,'*  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.)  which  is  of  interest 
both  to  the  country  girl,  and  also  to  the  city  person  interested  in  our 
rural  life. 

The  book  is  rather  misleading  to  one  who  knows  the  life  of  the 
average  country  girl;  it  covers  with  a  veil  of  chifFon  the  ugly  realities 
of  the  hard  working,  sordid,  unimaginative,  monotonous  existence 
ed  by  the  great  mass  of  oiu*  women  of  the  country  districts.  I  speak 
of  the  masses,  not  the  classes,  the  "four  miUion"  as  O.  Henry  would 
say. 

Miss  Crowe  sent  out  many  letters  to  girls  in  every  part  of  America, 
and  received  most  delightful  answers,  giving  one  a  sUght  insight  nto 
the  Uves  led  by  the  writers.  One  reads  of  work  and  many  duties, 
that  makes  the  city  girl  seem  a  pampered  being  in  a  land  of  ease.  The 
farm  daughter  rises  at  an  hotu-  when  her  city  cousin  is  turning  to  take 
her  last  morning  nap,  and  from  that  early  horn*  until  nine  at  night,  the 
rural  mother  and  daughter  are  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the  home  farm, 
cooking,  baking,  cleaning,  washing  mending,  sewing,  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables,  taking  care  of  the  milk,  besides  in  many  cases, 
attending  to  the  planting  and  caring  for  the  vegetable  garden  and  the 
small  fruits  There  is  little  time  left  for  social  or  intellectual  activi- 
ties of  any  kind. 

I  noticed  that  in  many  of  the  letters  received  by  Miss  Crowe  the 
writers  stated  that  they  enjoyed  the  magazines  and  the  late  books. 
That  is  where  the  girls  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  compared  with 
the  average  girl  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  the  exceptional  farm  and 
the  exceptional  farmer  who  subscribes  to  or  permits  his  family  to  sub- 
scribe to  periodicals  other  than  the  local  country  paper  or  a  farm  ma- 
gazine. 

I  recently  took  a  canvass  of  the  children  in  four  country  schools, 
and  from  the  sixty-four  children  represented,  only  four  of  their  parents 
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willing  to  do  anything  to  please  "teacher"  and  she  could  make  it  a 
personal  request,  when  it  would  be  jo)rfully  obeyed. 

It  is  really  sad  to  see  the  dearth  of  books  in  the  average  farm  house 
where  there  are  so  many  yotmg  people  growing  up,  and  the  town  li- 
brary is  generally  impracticable  because  of  the  distance.  There  are 
circulating  town  libraries,  also,  in  certain  sections,  circulating  rural  li- 
braries, but  why  should  there  not  be  a  circulating  school  library ,  where 
the  books  could  be  sent  from  one  public  school  to  another  for  stated 
periods?  It  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  children  to  a  new  world,  it 
would  give  them  that  first  initial  peep  into  the  world  of  reading  and  it 
might  turn  prosaic,  sordid  lives  into  something  akin  to  a  love  for 
beauty  and  the  striving  for  ideals. 


Eklucation  for  Citizenship 

"  EducaticMi  for  Citizenship "  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.)  which  is  a 
prize  essay  by  Dr.  George  Kerschensteiner,  director  of  the  public 
schools  of  Munich,  Germany,  and  translated  by  A.  J.  Pressland 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
closer  alliance  of  education  with  good  citizenship. 

It  is  a  book  which  has  grown  out  of  practical  experience  and  ad- 
ministration. It  gives  educational  responsibility  a  dear  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  state.  It  shows  how  education  must  be  dovet^ed 
into  industry  and  the  various  kinds  of  wage  earning  emplo3rments  by 
cooperation  with  public  authorities  and  also  with  the  assistance  of 
parents  and  individual  employers.  The  thesis  upon  which  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  writes  has  been  well  presented  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Sadler 
of  the  University  of  Manchester  who  presents  an  introduction  to  this 
book  that  "preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  no  less  indis- 
pensable than  preparation  for  a  trade.  And  preparation  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  means  that  the  school  must  endeavor  to  impart 
a  dvic  and  moral  ideal."  The  fact  that  the  author  has  demonstrated 
his  thesis  as  a  fotmdation  of  education  in  one  of  the  large  dties  of  Ger- 
many adds  authority  to  his  message.  In  this  dty,  one  of  the  great 
art  centers  of  the  world,  there  has  been  exemplified  one  of  the  notable 
influences  toward  the  humanizing  of  the  technical  continuation 
sdiool. 
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The  Bible  and  Education 

The  existence  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  for  the  people  is  the  greatest  benefit 
which  the  human  race  has  ever  experienced.  Every  attempt  to  belittle  it  is 
a  crime  against  humanity.  And  if  there  are  to  be  miracles,  this  book  is 
itself  the  greatest  miracle.  For  here  we  have  a  system  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  beliefs  that  has  been  buiU  up  without  the  help  of  the  Greek  phil- 
osophy, by  unlearned  persons,  and  that  has,  more  than  any  other  ex- 
ercised an  influence  for  good  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

— Immanuel  Kant. 

IN  the  autumn  of  1903  the  writer  had  been  speaking  to  the  students 
at  West  Point  relative  to  the  student  Bible  study  movement  in 
America.  A  conference  of  the  cadets  followed  at  which  the  leading 
ranking  student  of  the  Academy  said:  "The  cadets  of  West  Point 
know  comparatively  little  concerning  the  English  Bible.  The  stu- 
dents of  North  America  are  planning  to  increase  twofold  the  number 
of  men  studying  this  Book  this  year.  We  men  at  West  Point  should 
have  a  part  and  will  have  a  part  in  this  enterprise." 

In  less  than  two  weeks  200  cadets  were  enrolled  in  Bible  classes  in 
West  Point.  This  number  has  been  maintained  and  steadily  in- 
creased year  by  year  until  at  present  there  are  upwards  of  300  stu- 
dents now  engaged  in  weekly  study  and  discussion  of  the  Bible  at  the 
United  States  MiUtary  Academy.  The  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Chaplain 
and  members  of  the  faculty  assist  in  training  the  leaders  of  the  classes. 
Colonel  Lamed,  the  late  dean  of  the  West  Point  faculty,  speaking 
of  this  work  said:  **I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  student  up- 
rising for  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
strategic  movements  of  our  times.** 


Goethe  once  called  the  Bible  "The  great  book  of  the  nation." 
This  is  becoming  Uterally  true  since  at  present  the  Christian  scrip- 
ttu'es  are  translated  into  480  different  languages  and  dialects  and  the 
average  circulation  yearly  is  19,000,000  copies. 
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There  are  500,000  young  men  and  young  women  enrolled  in  organ- 
ized Bible  classes  in  the  churches  of  the  United  States;  somewhat  over 
40,000  college  students  were  reported  in  voluntary  Bible  classes  in  the 
colleges  last  season;  and  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  world  report  yearly 
more  than  twenty-five  miUion  persons  representing  fifty  nationalities 
who  are  engaged  in  Bible  study  on  Sundays. 


At  the  close  of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  it  was  said  that  this 
would  put  an  end  to  the  publishing  of  the  Bible  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom. The  following  year,  however,  428,000  Bibles  were  sold  and 
distributed  in  China.  The  work  of  the  Aimerican  Bible  Society  and 
other  organizations  have  steadily  increased  in  China  during  the  last 
five  years. 


We  were  walking  through  the  apartments  of  his  excellency  Mr. 
Samarth,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  about  two 
years  ago  and  noticed  an  open  Bible  on  a  table  at  the  head  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  bed.  I  asked  why  he,  a  devout  Hindu,  was  interest- 
ed in  the  Bible.  He  replied,  "I  spend  a  half  horn-  each  day  reading 
this  book  along  with  the  sacred  books  of  Hinduism.  I  have  found  it 
one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  developing  my  intellectual  as  well  as 
my  spiritual  life  You  may  be  interested  to  know,"  he  continued, 
"that  the  educated  men  of  India  know  the  Bible  as  a  rule  quite  as  well 
as  they  know  any  one  of  their  own  sacred  classics." 


Twenty-seven  Bible  societies  are  printing  the  Bible;  one  in  the 
United  States,  three  in  Great  Britain  and  twenty-three  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent.  These  twenty-seven  societies  report  a  yearly  aggre- 
gate output  of  somewhat  over  12,000,000  Bibles. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  copies  of  the  Bible  were  sold  last  year 
than  any  hundred  books  of  the  world  taken  together.  The  Oxford 
Press  turns  out  120,000  Bibles  a  week.  The  British  Foreign  Mission 
Society  prints  the  Bible  in  four  hundred  languages.    The  American 
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Bible  Society  publishes  and  distributes  yearly  more  than  2,000,000 
copies  of  the  Bible.  ' 


At  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  desert  near  old  Biskra  we  were  inter- 
ested in  a  long  camel  caravan  canying  huge  packages  and  starting 
evidently  upon  a  long  jotuney  into  the  desert.  I  asked  what  they 
were  carrying  and  was  told  that  they  were  transporting  2,000  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  translated  in  Arabic,  into  the  desert  country. 
These  Gospels  were  purchased  by  the  Moslems  at  2c  a  piece  and  were 
the  means  of  bringing  to  many  a  desert  nomad  the  first  real  know- 
edge  of  this  textbook  of  Christianity. 


A  few  years  ago  we  found  at  Yale  University  a  group  of  graduate 
students  who  had  been  meeting  for  discussion  of  the  Bible  in  relation 
to  their  particular  problems.  The  cosmopolitan  character  of  this 
group  reveals  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  being  studied  by  various 
types  of  men  today.  Two  of  the  men  claimed  to  be  inclined  toward 
pantheism  and  one  man  was  a  Christian  Scientist,  another  a  Jew, 
another  was  a  Catholic,  still  another  a  Protestant  while  the  seventh 
man  could  not  be  easily  classified  so  he  was  called  a  Vegetarian. 
These  men  were  taking  up  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  using 
one  of  the  textbooks  arranged  for  college  men,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  Bible  had  to  say  in  relation  to  the  particular  subjects  under 
discussion.  They  were  meeting  in  one  of  the  men's  rooms  each 
week.  This  class  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Bible 
classes  of  Dwight  Hall  at  Yale,  which  engage  each  year  upwards 
of  a  thousand  students  in  voluntary  Bible  study. 


In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Tuskegee,  we  learned  that  somewhat  over  800  of  the  colored  stu- 
dents of  that  institution  were  engaged  in  voluntary  study  of  the 
Bible,  coming  together  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week  in  this 
study,  the  classes  being  taught  by  the  instructors. 
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PROP.  GEO.  A.  BODEE  the  principal  founder  of  thii  school,  reputed  as  the 

most  ingenious  and  thorough  mechanical  dentist  in  America. 
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One  of  the  Most  EDtertainin^  Books  Given  Free 

This  book  b  used  by  some  for  imblic  reading.    It  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  household. 

DANNY'S   OWN   STORY 

By  DON  MARQUIS 

"I  been  around  the  country  a  good  'eal,  too,  and  seen  and  heam  of  some 
awful  remarkable  things,  and  I  never  seen  no  one  that  wasn't  more  or  less  looney 
when  the  search  us  the  femm  comes  into  the  case.  Which  is  a  dago  word  I  got 
out'n  a  newspaper  and  it  means,  'Who  was  the  dead  gent's  lady  friend?'  " 

Danny  enters  upon  the  scene  nameless,  a  baby  in  a  basket,  abandoned  before  the  door  of 
Hank  Walters,  the  blacksmith.  Prom  that  very  minute  the  fun  begins — such  real,  deUdotis, 
irresistible  fun  as  only  Mark  Twain  and  O.  Henry  have  hitherto  furnished  the  world. 

Autobiographically,  Danny  says:  "There  wasn't  nothin'  perdicted  of  me,  and  I  done  like 
it  was  perdicted.  If  they  was  devilment  anywhere  about  that  town  they  all  says:  'Danny,  he 
done  it.'    And  like  as  not  I  has.    So  I  gets  to  be  what  you  might  call  an  outcast." 

The  boy  runs  away  presently  with  a  peripatetic  "Doctor,"  whose  mission  is  to  make  known 
the  wonderful  powers  of  "Siwash  Indian  Sagnih";  and  he  plunges  into  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of 
the  patent-medicine  faldr,  smaU  circus  shows,  and  so  on,  with  a  zest  in  life  and  a  human 
]:^O80iihy  in  his  side-splitting  humor  that  are  quite  amazing.  Illustrated  irresistibly  by  B.  W. 
Kcmble. 

Fixed  price,  %IM  (postage  12c.) 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  In  Cloth  Binding 
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Some   Dannygramt 

"You  ain't  never  comfortable  with  a 
person  you  know  is  more  honest  than  you 
be." 

"I  was  wondering  whether  she  is  making 
Ion  of  me  or  am  I  making  fun  of  her.  Them 
Irish  is  like  that  you  can  never  tell  which." 

"A  man  has  jest  naturally  got  to  have 
something  to  cuss  around  and  boss  so's  to 
keep  himself  from  finding  out  he  don't 
amount  to  nothing." 

"Helping  of  things  grow,  he  said  is  a 
food  way  to  understand  how  God  must  feel 
about  humans.  For  what  you  plant  and 
hdp  to  grow,  he  says,  you  are  mure  to  get  to 
caring  a  heap  about." 

"What  you  want  in  poetry  to  make  her 
sound  good  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  to  make  her  jump  lively  and  then  stop  with 
a  bang  on  the  rhyme." 

"Another  prominent  citizen  has  the  idea  mabbe  we  is  figgering  on  one  of  these  inter-Reuben 
trolley  lines." 

$60,000  A  YEAR  IN  LYCEUM  WORK 

^  Men  like  Wm.  J.  Bryan  earn  much  more — as  much  as  $5,000  a  week.  Many  who  can 
deliver  a  good  lecture,  or  lecture  recital  of  some  good  author,  or  can  sing  or  entertain^  or  have 
imwical  ability,  earn  hundreds  of  dollars  a  week. 

Perhaps  You  Gan  Do  It 
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and  entertainment,  suitable  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  intelligence  and  aspiration.  It 
contains  great  lectures,  original  readings,  platform  instruction,  hints  on  success  in  platform 
wofk,  articles  on  subjects  of  vital,  literary  and  public  interest,  notes  on  leading  lecturen. 
Musicians,  readers,  singers,  preachers,  etc.  The  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year,  15c 
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Supplementary  Reading,  Civics,  History  and  Economics. 

A  New  Departure  in  Education 

In  introducing  The  Independent  into  schools  throughout  the  land 
•we  have  met  with  only  one  real  difificulty.  Teachers  generally  admit 
the  desirability  of  some  use  of  current  literature  and  recognize  the 
suitability  of  The  Independent  for  that  purpose,  but  they  do  not  always 
Jmow  how  to  go  about  it.  To  introduce  such  an  unconventional  method 
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no  wonder  that  teachers  sometimes  prefer  to  wait  until  convenient 
methods  for  use  have  been  worked  out  elsewhere. 

Pamphlet  Number  One  of  our  series  of  aids  to  the  use  of  periodieal 
literature  in  the  class  room  gives  the  experience  of  teachers  who  axe 
using  The  Independent  in  College  and  High  School  classes  in  connection 
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Pamphlet  Number  Two  is  called  "How  to  Use  The  Independent  in 
the  Teaching  of  Civics,"  by  Simon  J.  Jumnefsky,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  of  the 
Julia  Richman  High  School. 
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in  the  Teaching  of  English,''  by  Frederick  Houk  Law,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School. 
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fiction  Is  of  the  best  and  its  illustrations  superb.  It 
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most  Interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  Monthly, 
$9.00  a  year. 
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the  money.) 
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children.  80-100  pages  artistically  printed  In  two 
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atlve  weekly.   The  largest  circulation  In  the 
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The   Crtfttmaii. 


Edited  and  published  by 
Oustay  Stlckley  (originator 
<if  Craftnnan  Furniture)  in  the  Interest  of  better 
art,  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
waj  of  living.  EDUCATORS  will  find  in  it  the  best 
that  is  new  In  organic  education;  ARTISTS,  the 
strangest  and  most  indlTldual  expressions  of  modem 
painting  and  sculpture;  HOME  BUILDERS,  plans 
and  suggestions  in  the  buUdlng  and  decoration  of 
homes;  WORKERS  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  Important  steps  that  are  being 
taken  In  social  and  industrial  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  it  for  practical  help  and 
fbr  news  of  the  world's  progress  in  craftsmanship. 
Beautifully  illustrated.    Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 
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should  be.  Rich  and  varied  in  contents,  fieaut^ 
fully  iUustrated.  Many  valuable  educational  feat- 
ures. A  great  and  growing  magasine.  M^nthiy, 
$1.60  a  year. 

The  hdependent    ^  robstantiiu.  dependably 

representative  magaslttb 
of  far-reaching  infhieooe.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  in  over  a  thousand  schools.  Obndttdlag 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  Import.  Wmklw, 
$3.00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

431  and  433  West  148th  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  1555 

A  graded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  College. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Certm- 
cat«  privilege  to  leading  Colleges.     Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Thirty-fifth  year 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  in  New  York. 
Prepares  Boys  for  Oollego,  Technical  Schools, 
West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

"Primary  to  Oollege." 

73d  St.  and  West  End  Ats.,  New  York 


WeskyaD  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York 

Established  1833 

_  Oollege  preparatory  and  general  literary  courses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music.  Art. 
Domestk:  Science.  Oratory  and  Commerce. 

Espenses  Very  Moderate 

Far  catalogue  and  information,  address, 

KEY.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD,  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Pennington,  N.  i. 

Eligibly  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Inspiring  history  of  seventy- 
siz  years.  Efficient  teaching  staff,  highest  char- 
acter standards,  modem  equipment.  Prepares 
for  all  American  schools  of  higber  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL,  A.M  ,  D.D., 
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A.  W.  PINNEO,  801  Madison  Ats.,  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Scienc 
Manual  Training  and  Music 


(See  sdTertlMineiit  elMwbeie) 

PEDDIE   INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thoroof^ 
preparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
boys.  Business.  Music.  00-acre  campus.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool.  Athletic  field.  Lower 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Rates  $460  to 
$550.    49th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  M.,     Bmm  IM.     HIGHISIUWM,  R.  J. 


WILLI8TON   SEMINARY 

Basthampton,  Mass. 

J08BPH  H.  SAWYER,  Principal 

WnitokNi  SemlnaiT,  an  endowed  New  England 
AmOmuw.  founded  1S41— since  1803  a  school  for 
mod  young  men.    A  college   preparatory 
Vnmat  representation  hi  thirty  or  more 


FRIEND^S  SELECT  SCHOOL 

140    N.   SIXTCENTH    STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER    W.    HAV\V>.HO,  ^^\WC^^^^- 


\ 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


CMtoDary  (MfpaltiB  InttiMe  for  Girls 

A  ramMk»bly  equipped  medlum-prloed  ■cbooL 
100  acrei  in  CMBpue.  athletle  Oeld  and  tchool 
figrm.  OoUege  preparmtorj:  oertlflcate  priTilege. 
BroAd  range  of  ipecial  oounei.  Two-year  ooiuee 
in  collefe  mbJecta  for  high  school  graduatea. 
For  catalog  addreM  Jonathan  M.  Meeker.  Ph. 
D««  D.  D.,  Prln.,  Boi  A.,  Hackettetown,  N.  J. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  Lake  Wal- 
ton. Bleratton  1000  feet.  48  miles  from  New 
York  Olty.  Oareful  preparatfon  for  aU  higher 
Instltations.  Academic  and  Boglneerhig.  All 
water  and  land  sports.  Intimate  school  home 
life.  Catalogue  and  all  Information  sent  upon 
request. 


RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FRANK   HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL, 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.  Y.  CITY 


CulTor  Military  Acidemy  {^iSSLlSrlTtfe 

liighest  ranking  of  the  U.  sTwar  Dept.  Its 
natural  and  material  equipment  is  superb.  Its 
methods  of  instruction  sane,  but  thoroughly  pro- 
gi'esBlve,  followed  by  nuuiy  lesser  schools.  For 
catalog  address 

CULVER    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 
GnlTer,  Ind.     (On  Lake  Maxlnkuckee) 


MERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Mercersburg,  Penna. 


WILLIAM   MANN    IRVINE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Master 

(See  adyertlsement  elsewhere,  this  Issue.) 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

NINETY-FIRST  YEAR.    Had  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
■todents:  Blshopa,  Judges,  Statesmen.  Eklucators,  Phy- 
alolans  and  men  and  women  of  other  ealllnis  of  prominence. 

BttUdlngB  and  equipment  exedlent.  Steam  heat,  electric 
llght|Pure  water.  College  Preparatory.  Music,  Arts,  Oratory 
and  Household  Arts  Courses.    Junior  School.    Co-eduoatlonaL 

BOX  W.  GAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


/ 


The  Bancroft  School,  Worcester,  Mats. 

A.  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  8  GRADES-BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

High  school  prepares  for  any  college  and  glires 
jeneral   oourses.       New    school    building   fully 
fQotogfed.     One  of  the  largest  private  day  schools 
in  JSew  JBSaglmDiL 

rMANK  H.  ROBSON.  Hmmd  Mm%t%T. 


PEDDIE— 

A  School  That  Boys  Like 


All  ooUeges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddle 
graduates  y^ifhouX  ^zaminaHtm,  It  Is  an  endowed 
school  and  offers  at  $450  to  $650  more  than 
the  rates  Indicate.  Equipment  Includes  60-acre 
campus,  lake,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  pool, 
diamond,  gridiron,  library,  obeerratonr,  labora^ 
tories,  flivproof  dormitories,  etc.  Peddle  Is  locat- 
ed at  HIghtstown,  N.  J.,  on  the  Pemunrlyanla 
R.  R.,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  for  boys  of  11  to  14  Is 
a  strong  supplement  to  the  school  proper.  It  fits 
the  boy  to  master  preparatory  work  In  an  able 
manner.  It  affords  opportunity  for  continuous 
study  in  one  Institution.  Separate  dormltcries 
and  personal  care  are  provided.  Pupils  of  the 
Lower  School  have  all  the  adyantages  of  the 
Upper  School — advantages  that  can  be  had  only 
where  two  such  schools  are  combined.    50th 

For  full  Information  of  either  school  write 


ROGER  W.  SWETLAND, 

Headmaoter, 

Box  Ed.  Hightotown,  N.  J. 


MERGERSBURG 
ACADEMY 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL 

A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 
Christian  masters  from  the  great  uni- 
versities. Personal  attention  given  to 
each  boy. 

LOCATION 

In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of 
America. 

EQUIPMENT 

Modern  and  complete.  New  gymnasiiim. 
Write  for  catalogue.    Address 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D., 
Headmaster, 

MERGERSBURG,  FA. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by  school  and  coUete  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  hith  standing.  The  agencies 
hire  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^.SSL^f,^ 

nets'' 3rou  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
3rears  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Western  Ofllce;  Spokane,   Wash. 


Kelli^g's  Agency 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  S6.000)  with 
ezoeUent  teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  to 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any  desirable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg,  31  Union  Square,  New  York.      Qtfentfon 

Foundations.) 

SCHERMERHORN     TEACHERS'      AGENCY 

The  Agency  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  is  sure  to  meet  your  wants. 
Ck>nsult  us  and  be  sure.  Established  since  1855 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  .  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Terk  City 

Ttb»k«M  1C3S  Mvny  Hin  BOHatf' CMrt  BsAHsr.  Estnac*  34lk  Stml 


The  Midland  Schools  Teachers'  Agency 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

secures  positions  for  good  teachers  in  every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  teachers  and  emplojring  officers  by  its 
conservative  and  reliable  methods.     The  most  liberal  contract  offered.     Write  today 

forpUns.  ^^  p^  8CROCCIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  Berkeley,  Cat.,  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 
Washinfton,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  508  Colorado  Building         Los  Angeles,  243  Douglas  Bldg . 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Journal  Building 

II^AIMTTTI       TBACHBRS  FOR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
"Al^lJDl/ VACANCIES  POR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

V/E,    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       -       -       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

T^nrh^rQ   U/nni^H  ^^  every  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarten  to  unlvenl^ 


Dignified  individual  service.    Permanent  or   continuous 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md« 

THS  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  OVLT.  Last  year  we  announced  ttiat  then- 
tfter  we  siioakl  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  our  eandl- 
dales  of  plaeei  only  when  oJJMatty  asked  to  recommend  hy  the  school  boards,  and  then  usually  only  a 
iliifle  fiaiHHiatir.  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  tai  our  81 
yam  of  iiwcisuee.    Suppose  yon  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracoee,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 
not  the  Bilil  wiatw  cUmat*  ol  the  Gulf  States  eppeel  to  you?       Good  poeitioiie  for  well  ouelified,  •■- 
in  Literary.  Music.  Art  and  Exprewion  Departments.         No  rMistration  fee  charMd.         Meaiberdup 
B.  P.  GUm.  a.  M..  ligr.:  B.  T.  GUm,  Ami.  Mgr..  TUSCALOOSA,  ALABAMA. 


^^  _    ATLANTA-Consoltint,  Offices- CHICAGO 

VillTni^Positions  waitinc.    New  and  espericaced  teachers  regist^  now.     Unirersity  and  Norael 
fffUilIJV"*     nates  in  demand.     We  have  vacancies.     Let  us  locate  you. 
CAPITOL  TEACHERS*  AGENCY.  BOULDER,  COLORADO.  G.  W.  Hnnptoo,  Mcr. 


\rK 


THE  OHIO  VALLEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

The  Agency  for  positions  in  the  Central  part  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Agency  that  puts  the  personal  equation  into  business.  Send  for  blanks  today. 


Fosdlck  Bldg. 


A.  J.  JOLLY,  Mgr. 
41  Bait  4th  St. 


ClndniiAtl,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN  MONEY  ^:^i^  *'"'"Sr.?J'if!r  ""'" 

We  thow  you  how  you  can  TURN  YOUR  IDEAS  INTO  DOLLARS  right  in  your  own  home, 
^uiy,    fascinating    work.     No    special    talent    necessary — just    common    sense    and   our  help. 

Tremendous  Increasing  Demand    able  information  and  special  prize  offer.  ^* 
CHICAGO  PHOTO  PLAYWRIGHT  COLLEGE,  Box  278,  Z.  A.,  Chicago. 

DEBATE  OUTLINES 

Any  subject  $1 .00.    Essays,  Oratioiis  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


PLAYS 


AND     ENT£RTAINMBNTS 

Oatftlogue   of   thousands  sent      FREE!      FREE!      FREE! 

SAMX  FRENCH,  28  West  38th,  New  York 


PLAYS 


COMPETENT  SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 

rendered  to  BUSY  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  on  special  occasions.  PROMPT,  EFFICIENT, 
RELIABLE  help  in  the  preparation  of  special  articles,  lectures,  addresses,  etc.  Excellent  facilities 
for  research.    Send  for  full  fnformation,  stating  your  present  need. 

MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  154  ainton  Ave.,  Irvlngton,  N.  J. 


The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writiiig 


It  has  been  awarded  the  Grand  Prlae  al 
the  Panama-Padflc  Bxp<)8itlon,  where  Ita 
auttior  was  given  the  Highest  Medal  of 
Honor  as  Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  It  is  just  as  adaptable  for  use  in  rural  schools  as  In  graded 
•diOQli.  Our  regular  $10  CORRBSPONDBNCB  COURSE  is  free  to  teachers  who  proYlde  their  pupHi 
with  our  testbooks.     A  Teachers*  Certificate  granted  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Ovr  Teicbooks:  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writinp,  for  third  grade  pupils  and  abore.  and  WrUin§ 
Lnmm*  for  Primary  Grades,  for  first  and  second  grade  pupils.  Write  us  at  30  Irving  Place.  New  Yoik,  stat- 
ing tba  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  oosfe  to 
InstaU  the  Pataner  Method  in  your  school.  THE  A.  N.  PALMER  CO..  M  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  T. 
lit  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    33  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    Palmer  Bldg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Tk  EdKatiesal  Departmeiit  l^iSSTt^r:^ 

Orgaaiasa  dob  of  mirnl  or  town  achoob  to  i»e  eharts  mad  slidos  ia 
today. 


ol  thm  latonuitaonal  Hanrostw  Company  ol  Now  Joraoy,  Queago.  IE., 

'  aoaoa 


out  literaturo  to  i 
agricultvra.  domoatic 


3-ir)-OneOn> 
Your  Handstand 

^^^^^"^^*  '  '    are  all  you  need  to  make  marred  and  ' 
1^^^^^  time-diinmed  furniture  look  new  again.  I 

Here's  the  way:   Wring  out  a  cloth  in  cold  water,  and  sprinkle  \ 
on  it  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  oil. 

Wipe  the  piece  to  be  brightened,  wringing  out  cloth  often. 
Dry  and  polish  with  a  woolen  cloth  or  a  cheese  cloth,  being  W^|^^ 
careful  to  rub  only  with  the  grain  of  the  wood.    Don't  attempt 
to  do  the  whole  piece  at  once.    Best  results  are  reached  by  going 
over  but  a  part  at  a  time. 

This  is  the  way  thousands  of  particular 
housewives  poUsh  furniture,  and  theu:  homes  are  ^^^^=^::zA:Jt     ^^ 
garden  spots  of  beauty. 

3-in-One 

<a\s  sewing  machines  and  other  £ne  mechanisms 
perfectly.  Keeps  bathroom  nickel  work  bright 
and  shhiy.  Puts  a  beautiful  polish  on  a  hard- 
wood floor.  Makes  the  finest  dustless  duster  in 
Ihe  world. 

3-in-One  is  sold  in  all  good  drug,  grocery,  hard- 
ware, housefumishing  and  general  stores:     10c  for 
a  1  02.  bottle;  25c  for  3  oz.;  50c  for  8  oz.  {X  pt.) 
latent  non-leaking  Handy  Oil  Cans,  holding  3%  oz. 
cost  25c    If  you  cannot  find  these  with  your        j^T^     ^  /* 
dealer,  we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post,     ^^^    '^     J  A 
ioll  of  good  3-in-One  for  30c.  ^^  '"'^^     ^ 


ree 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  Ca 

Bretdomr 
Haw  York 


Jm*i-wwr,  New  Tork. 


The  Only  Grand  Prize 

(Hlshest  Award) 

Given  to  DICTIONARIES  at  the 

Pan  a  ma -Pacific    Exposition 

was  grantee!  to 

Webster's   New   International 

For  Superiority  of  Educational  Merit. 

This  new  creation  answers  with  /'ma f  authority  all  kinds 
of  puzzling  questions  such  as  "How  is  Przemysl  pro- 
nounced?" "Where  is  FlandersT"  "What  is  a  continuous 
voyage?"  "What  is  a  kowitzerf"  "What  is  white  coalt" 
and  tliousands  of  others. 

More  than  400,000  Vocabulaiy  Terms.  30,000  Geographical 
.Subjects.  12,000  Biographical  Entries.  6,000  Illustrations. 
3.700  Pages.  Ttie  only  dictionary  with  the  divided  page — a 
stroke  of  genius. 

REGULAR  and   INDIA-PAPER  EDITIONS 

Write  for  apecimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.     Free,  a  set  of 

Pocket  Maps  It  you  name  Educalionol  Foundations, 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Books  on  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education's  Requisition  List 


KU— Hrtt  SchMl  Tear Al 

C7T4— S«<»Hd  School  Tow 45 

C84fr— Third  Stbod  Tow 45 

OSS— Fanrth  School  Tew 45 

TIU— Fifth  School  TMf 45 

C73Z— Bow-wo»  >od  Mo«-mo« I) 

6M5— N«tBr«  Mrtha 27 

GS40 — Gimoi,  Seel  Work  bdiI  Some  Train- 

ini 30 

«Hr— Children  in  Literityr* 27 

691Z— Honieheld  Storiei  (or  Little  Readeri.  .17 

«SZS— CUId'i  Girden  el  Voraoe J« 

7031 — Creel  Amcricin  Indntlriet— MiDotal*  .38 

7037 — Creel  Amerietn  Indutlriee — SmI 3S 

7157 — Great  AmerlceD  IndnilriM — Maoufac- 


7268 — Greet  Aaericen  lodaatriei — Tranopor- 

telion .45 

7047— Talei  (rom  the  Far  North 38 

7069— Our  Friendi  the  Birde 38 

7213— Starjr  ol  Our  Countrr  in  Poetry  and 

Sent J8 

7366 — LomaaDa  Purchaee 45 

76l»— WiUerd  Word  Booh  No.  1 15 

7620— WiUard  Word  Book  Manual H 

6670— Brewnio  Primor XI 

6719 — Second  Brownie  Book JT 

6716— Fairr  Telia  inm  Andereoa 37 

6812- Folk  Tele*  from  CHbb 2i 

7033— Talea  Told  in  *  MoMforio .« 

7156— American  Hareee  from  Ifistory J8 

7202— Early  Hhtory  Storie*  of  AmoriM J7 

Special  prices  will  be  quoted  to  schools  outside 

of  New  York  City  on  request 

EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO. 

ai-33  East  S7th  Street  New  York  City 
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Editorial 

A  LETTER  from  the  Honorable  George  W.  P.  Hunt,  Governor  of 
Arizona,  stating  his  attitude  on  the  problem  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  arrived  too  late  for  publication  as  a  part  of 
our  editorial  S3rmposium  in  the  November  issue.  His  letter  is  now 
submitted  in  its  entirety.  It  expresses  with  admirable  directness  the 
almost  tmanimous  opinion  of  otu*  State  Governors  on  this  momentous 
subject.  It  may  be  considered  therefore  a  summary  of  the  argument 
for  the  affirmative  with  which  opinion  we  are  in  full  accord. 

Executive  Office 

State  House 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

October,  25,  1915. 
Dear  Sir: 

With  reference  to  your  letter  asking  my  opinion  regarding  military  instruc- 
tion in  schools  and  colleges,  I  desire  to  assure  you  of  my  belief  in  the  necessity  and 
effectiveness  of  making  military  training  as  general  as  possible  in  this  country. 

It  is  tmdoubtedly  true  that  thorough  training  in  military  affairs  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges  would  serve  not  only  to  greatly  augment  our 
nation's  preparedness  for  defense  in  an  emergency,  but  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  elevating  the  moral  stamina  and  physical  standards  of  American  youth,  and, 
consequently,  American  manhood.  Thus  it  would  come  about  that  with  the 
adoption  of  proper  military  instruction  in  our  educational  institutions,  the  coun- 
try at  large  would  acquire  increased  efficiency  in  times  of  peace,  as  well  as  greater 
preparedness  for  defense  in  time  of  war,  should  the  latter  ever  come,  notwithstand- 
ing continued  efforts  toward  the  arbitration  of  differences  arising  between  nations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  W.  P.  Hunt, 
Governor  of  Arizona. 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Tj^DUCATIONAL  Foundations  feels  with  many  another  periodi- 
-^--^  cal  in  the  coimtry,  a  keen  sense  of  common  loss  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute.    Dr. 
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Washington  was  one  of  the  valued  members  of  the  Editorial  Counsel- 
lors of  Educational  Foundations  and  his  articles  in  the  magazine 
always  have  been  read  with  keen  interest.  His  presentations  have 
been  especially  valuable  to  this  magazine  since  Dr.  Washington 
was  teacher  as  well  as  administrator,  and  his  teaching  was  marked 
with  all  the  sincerity,  courage,  faith  and  self-sacrifice  that  combined 
to  form  his  greatness. 

It  was  because  of  this  spirit  of  courage  and  heroism  shining 
in  the  life  of  a  great  teacher  that  Harvard  University  some  years 
ago  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary  degree.  On  receiving  this 
notice  from  the  oldest  university  in  the  land  he  sat  down  and  medi- 
tated thus:  **My  former  life — my  life  as  a  slave,  my  work  in  the 
coal  mines,  the  times  when  I  was  without  food  and  clothes,  when  I 
made  my  bed  under  the  sidewalk,  the  dark  days  when  I  was  trying 
to  make  bricks  without  straw  at  Tuskegee,  ostracism,  oftentimes 
the  oppression  of  my  race — all  these  passed  before  me,  and  tears 
came  into  my  eyes.  What  was  I,  the  himible  black  man,  who 
had  done  what  I  had  done  without  any  thought  of  fame,  but  as  an 
instrument  for  the  upbuilding  of  my  poor  people,  that  Harvard 
University  should  bestow  on  me  a  degree?" 

Harvard  honored  herself  as  well  as  this  negro  school  teacher  of 
Alabama  in  conferring  that  degree.  Over  the  life  of  this  great 
leader  and  loyal  patriot  of  his  race  we  may  well  write  these  well- 
known  words: 

**We  Uve  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figtu-es  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.     He  most  Uves 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

WAR   DISCUSSIONS 

The  article  by  Dr.  MacDonald  in  this  issue  upon  "How  to  Avoid 
Dangers  of  War"  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  to  be  presented  by 
Educational  Foundations  written  by  persons  holding  different  opinions 
concerning  the  great  European  conflict  and  America's  attitude. 
In  the  February  issue  the  editors  plan  to  give  the  readers  the  views 
of  Mr.  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  It  is  the  object  of  Educational  Foundations  to  present 
through  these  articles  all  sides  of  this  vital  question. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  EGYPTIAN  MUHAMMAD  AN? 

ACCORDING  to  the  careful  figures  of  Heir  Martin  Hartmann, 
223,985,780  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  or  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  earth  are  Muhammadans.  The  Turkish 
Empire  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  claims  approximately  14,000,000  of 
these,  while  Ugypt,  which  is  nominally  under  the  sway  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan,  contains  10,269,445  Moslems. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  remarkable  faith  are  ever3rwhere 
the  same,  the  devoted  allegiance  to  the  Koran,  the  sacred  book 
containing  the  sacred  laws  of  Islam,  a  book  that  can  not  be  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  without  losing  its  significance  to  the  Moslem 
adherent;  the  five  daily  prayers,  the  purpose  of  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Koran,  **to  put  God  in  memory";  the  giving  of  alms,  the 
commandment  being  to  give  not  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  in- 
come to  the  poor;  fasting  as  required  of  the  Moslem  during  the 
thirty  days  fast  of  Ramadan,  dtuing  which  time  no  food  nor  drink 
shall  be  partaken  df  between  sunrise  and  stmset;  and  finally  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  which  marks  the  culmination  of  Moslem  piety. 

In  addition  to  these  five  ftmdamental  principles  the  Prophet  has 
given  a  multitude  of  detailed  rules,  governing  virtually  every  act 
of  daily  life,  and  these  rules  are  becoming  increasingly,  to  the  mod- 
ernized Moslem,  a  business  handicap. 

His  creed  forbids  him,  for  example,  to  loan  money  on  interest, 
and  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  estabUshment  of  the  Govern- 
ment savings  banks  in  Ugypt,  there  were  3,195  depositors  who  re- 
fused to  accept  interest.  It  bfecame  necessary  to  call  in  the  Grand 
Mtikti  to  consult  with  the  EngUsh  officials  concerning  the  making 
of  a  new  law  which  would  alloW  the  depositors  their  rights  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy  their  religious  scruples.  The  Moslem  of 
today  is  met  by  his  priest  and  his  poUty  at  virtually  every  step. 
The  great  questions  for  the  advancing  Muhammadans  are: 
Can  I  modernize  my  faith?    If  I  can.  will  it  still  be  Islam? 


How  to  Avoid  Dangers  of  War 

By  Arthur  MacDonald,  Anthropologist 
Washmgton,  D.  C. 

IN  THE  present  war  crisis  we  should  make  our  peace  secure  as 
posBible,  but  with  honor  and  dignity.  To  this  end  we  should 
take  maximum  precautions  for  peace  and  minimum  risks  of  war; 
and  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  If  we,  the  greatest  RepubUc  of  the  world,  enter  this  war, 
after  continually  preaching  peace  to  other  nations,  it  will  be  the 
most  terrible  set-back  to  peace  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Some- 
times reformers  need  reforming. 

2.  If  we,  the  greatest  neutral  nation,  become  involved  in  this 
war,  it  will  tend  to  draw  in  other  neutral  nations  and  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  involve  South  America;  we  would  then  be  a  link  of 
blood  between  Europe  and  our  Southern  neighbotrs. 

3.  The  repeated  assurance,  given  time  and  again,  that  a  great 
army  and  navy  are  the  best  security  for  peace,  are  shown  to  be 
absolutely  false,  by  what  is  going  on  in  Europe  now.  In  science 
facts  talk,  not  theories. 

4.  If  it  comes  to  a  question  between  military  heroism  and  moral 
heroism,  it  will  be  a  choice  between  brute  force  and  moral  law. 

5.  From  a  military  point  of  view,  we  are  far  from  being  prop- 
erly equipped,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  be  time  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare ourselves. 

6.  If  we  ca'n  only  be  patient  and  contain  ourselves  for  a  little 
time,  until  the  war  is  over,  there  will  doubtless  be  no  more  great 
wars  for  years  to  come.  War,  after  all  is  only  a  relatively  temporary 
duration  of  aibnormal  conditions. 

7.  From  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  if  we  will  only  be  wise 
enough  to  keep  neutral,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  Europe  to 
a  prodigious  extent  knd  at  enormous  profit  and  may  become  the 
commercial  center  of  the  world.  What  have  we  to  gain  from  the 
war?    We  certainly  have  much  to  lose. 
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Merit  or  Demerit  of  Pro-Allies  or  Pro-Germans  not  Considered 

Before  considering  the  impending  war  crisis,  I  beg  the  reader 
to  dismiss  from  his  mind  at  once  all  questio(ns  as  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  pro-Allyism  and  pto-Germanism. 

Naturally  we  S3rmpathize  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent,  but 
however  strong  our  feelings,  sentiment  must  be  excluded  from  an 
imfpartial  study  of  the  facts.  All  the  belligerents  seem  to  believe 
sincerely  that  they  are  in  the  right  and  fighting  in  self-defense  and 
for  the  highest  interests  of  their  country;  otherwise  their  people 
would  not  fight.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  belligerents  really 
desire  war,  but  war  once  started  they  all  felt  compelled  to  enter 
into  it  for  self-defense,  as  shown  by  their  red,  white,  gray  and  green 
books. 

Unbiased  Opinion  Most  Difficult  at  Present 

I  feel  that  very  few  Americans  and  not  many  Eurppeans  are 
really  in  a  position  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  opinion  as  to  the 
war,  and  even  if  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  facts,  especi- 
ally all  the  facts,  and  will  be  until  the  war  is  ended;  for  the  politi- 
cal strategics  of  Europe  are  more  intricate  and  much  more  invol- 
ved than  the  military  strategics.  I  couTd  not  imagine  a  more  stu- 
pendous matter  about  which  to  venture  an  opinion.  To  understand 
the  present  conditions  and  questions  at  issue  would  also  require 
e3[tensive  and  accurate  historical  knowledge  as  well  as  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  different  peoples. 

Pro-Allyism 

The  pro-Allies  of  our  country  feel,  that  German  militarism  has 
been  a  menace  in  Europe  long  enough  and  should  be  put  down 
once  far  all.  While  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  to  pursue,  many  pro-Allies  think  that  by  suppl3dng  the 
European  allies  with  ab]undance  of  ammunition  we  can  help  most 
toward  the  end  in  view.  Few  of  the  pro-Allies  seem  really  to  de- 
sire to  go  to  war;  many,  however,  while  very  reluctant  to  take  such 
a  step,  think  it  should  be  done,  unless  Germany  complies  with  cer- 
tain demands.  Other  American  pro-Allies,  while  wholly  in  accord 
with  the  idea  of  suppressing  the  Teutonic  menace,  do  not  think  it 
wise  at  present  to  go  to  war,  owing  to  our  state  of  unpreparedness. 
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and,  therefore,  do  not  desire  to  do  anything  that  might  result  in 
forcing  such  drastic  action  now.  Many  favor  increasing  the  army 
and  navy  at  once,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  but  in  order 
that  our  demand  may  be  respected  more  by  other  nations.  It  is 
said,  when  a  strange  monkey  is  put  into  a  cage,  the  other  monkeys 
examine  his  teeth  and  claws,  and  if  found  defective,  they  set  upon 
him. 

Pro-Germanism 

From  the  point  of  view  of  American  pro-Germans,  Germany 
has  been  surrounded  by  enemies  for  many  years  and  is  practically 
without  natural  defenses,  as  water  and  mountains.  She  must  have 
a  much  larger  army  than  otherwise;  her  mihtarism  is  therefore,  a 
political  and  geographical  necessity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  complaining  to  a  university  pro- 
fessor about  impoverishing  the  people  by  having  so  many  soldiers. 
The  professor  smiled  and  said:  ''You  must  be  an  American,  but 
you  could  not  come  to  this  university,  in  all  probability,  if  it  were 
not  for  these  soliders."  I  was  credulous,  but  the  professor  con- 
tinued, **We  could  not  feel  secure  enough  to  sit  here  in  quiet  study 
and  research  and  give  the  results  to  you  in  our  lectures,  unless  we 
had  the  feeling  of  safety  which  a  large  army  gives.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  you  desire  to  have  a  large  navy.  A  large  army  is  a 
necessity,  or,  if  you  will,  a  necessary  evil,  if  we  are  to  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  develop  science  and   culture." 

The  fear  that  German  culture  is  a  menace  to  European  freedom 
and  civilization  amuses  the  Germans.  Education  is  so  thoroughly 
carried  out,  that  every  one  can  read  and  write.  This  lays  the  first 
stone  in  the  foundation,  and  the  German  gymnasium  and  university 
complete  the  superstructure.  The  Germans  set  the  scholar  upon 
a  pinnacle.  To  fear  the  spreading  of  such  culture  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  Germans.  It  seems  to  them  like  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  ignorance. 

Pro-Americanism  First,  Last  and  Forever 

Whatever  our  opinions  are  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  pro- 
All3rism  and  pro-Germanism,  we  must  not  allow  our  sympathies 
for  one  or  the  other,  to  smother  our  pro- Americanism.  We  must 
be  pro- American  first,  last  and  forever. 
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If  I  seem  to  lean  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the 
necessity  of  omitting  many  subjects,  a  discussion  of  which  would 
be  impossible  without  writing  a  treatise. 

I  believe  most  profoundly  that  at  the  present  time  we  should 
take  as  few  war  risks  as  possible.  I  emphasize  the  present,  because 
later  on  events  may  modify  methods. 

Dangers  To  Peace  Increasing 

The  danger  of  American  citizens  being  maltreated  and  killed 
by  accident,  by  mobs  or  otherwise,  increases  as  the  belligerents  be- 
come more  desperate  and  reckless  and  as  a  natural  consequence — 
careless  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  the  neutrals  themselves  are 
liable  to  become  nervous  and  irritable,  and  so,  more  susceptible  to 
war-like  spirit  through  reading  the  newspapers,  especially  when 
horrors  are  described  and  often  exaggerated^  Such  stirring  up  of 
the  feelings  or  excitement  from  some  sudden  catastrophe,  inflames 
the  popular  mind  and  can  force  a  nation  into  war  without  sufficient 
reason. 

Three  Thousand  Miles  of  Water  Should  Keep  Us  Out  of  War 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  neutral  countries  near  the  scenes  of 
battle,  to  maintain  their  equilibrium,  but  we,  in  the  United  States, 
have  much  less  excuse  if  we  lose  our  balance  with  three  thousand 
miles  of  water  to  protect  us. 

One  most  threatening  menace  is  the  possible  breaking  of  inter- 
national law  by  precedents  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  means 
of  warfare,  such  as  submarines  and  air  machines,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  new  conditions,  such  as  enormous  numbers  and  variety  and 
extent  of  area  of  the  war  zone.  All  these  menaces  combined  are 
liable  to  produce  such  a  strain  upon  neutral  nations  as  to  plunge 
them  into  the  abyss. 

Undesirable  Patriotism 

Just  as  an  individual  may  exaggerate  his  own  importance,  honor 
and  dignity  and  become  more  susceptible  to  insult,  so  a  whole  na- 
tion may  do  likewise,  and  call  it  patriotism.  But  such  patriotism 
based  upon  exaggerated  self-estimation  and  conceit,  tending  to 
make  a  nation  think  it  must  go  to  war,  is  not  the  most  desirable 
kind  of  patriotism. 
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If  it  comes  to  the  point  that  we  must  choose  between  two  evils, 
the  lesser  evil  is  peace;  and  if  we  make  a  mistake,  it  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  peace.  It  is  a  condition  rather  than  a  theory,  which 
confronts  us. 

Peace  at  Any  Price  a  Jingo  Sophism 

No  one  wants  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with  honor  and 
moral  dignity. 

"Peace  at  any  price"  is  an  expression  commonly  misused  by  the 
war-jingo.  Just  as  nations  can  even  surrender  with  honor,  so  they 
can  keep  peace  with  honor.  We  cry  against  European  militarism, 
and  in  the  same  breath  insist  upon  a  large  army  and  navy,  only  for 
purposes  of  defense.  Militarism  of  the  most  pronounced  character 
makes  the  same  plea  exactly. 

Americans  Should  Return  Home 

For  weeks  or  even  months  the  tension  of  this  cotmtry  may  be 
very  high,  and  any  relatively  little  matter  might  quickly  inflame 
us  to  drastic  action.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  taken 
at  once  before  it  is  too  late.  The  first  precaution  it  seems  to  me,  is 
an  official  appeal  to  American  citizens  to  leave  Europe  excepting 
those  having  governmental  duties,  or  who  have  permanently  set- 
tled there.  I  hope  I  appreciate  the  great  difficulties  in  such  matters 
but  the  evils  of  our  entering  this  war  would  be  so  enormous,  that 
the  doing  of  most  exceptional  things  to  lessen  war  feeling,  is  justi- 
fied. 

American  citizens  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  their  own  coimtry 
should  be  willing  to  suffer  any  temporary  inconveniences  ahd  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  avoid  all  possible  conditions  which  might 
tend  to  involve  us  in  war.  They,  therefore,  should  return  to  their 
own  cotmtry  and  remain  tmtil  all  danger  is  past.  They  should  sail 
in  American  vessels  if  possible. 

Love  of  Adventure  Now  Dangerous 

I  fear  the  American  love  of  adventure  and  our  disposition  to 
like  to  see  a  fight,  are  the  causes  of  many  Americans  being  in  Europe 
at  this  time.  While  they  are  doubtless  willing  to  take  their  chances, 
they  have  no  right  to  embarrass  and  endanger  the  peace  of  their 
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own  country.  For,  if  they  should  be  maltreated  they  would;  prob- 
ably be  the  first  to  complain  to  their  country,  and  thus  increase  the 
tension  at  home.  When  we  are  in  a  balance,  a  very  little  can  cast 
the  die. 

I  fear  we  are  sleeping  and  may  not  realize  our  danger  in  time. 
I  have  a  brother-in-law  in  the  English  army.  I  am  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. I  was  educated  partly  in  Germany,  Prance,  Switzerland 
and  mingled  with  and  studied  the  people.  I  mention  these  details, 
because  I  think  any  American,  thus  familiar  with  Europe,  will  share 
my  apprehensive  feelings. 

Fundamental  Reasons  of  our  Danger 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  of  our  being  in  danger. 

First:  We  are  not  accustomed  to  friction  arising  from  dose 
proximity  to  powerful  nations,  and  since  we  have  not  had  the  long 
experience  of  European  cotmtries  in  being  forced  to  exercise  great 
patience  and  forbearance,  we  are  very  liable  when  friction  arrives, 
to  go  to  extremes. 

Second:  In  medical  circles  here  and  abroad,  we  seem  to  be 
regarded  as  a  nervous  people,  which  condition  is  due  to  many  causes 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  We  are  liable  therefore,  to  become 
impatient  very  soon  and  easily  inflamed  by  what  we  hear  and  read, 
to  act  too  quickly. 

An  additional  reason  for  all  possible  precaution  is,  that  no  one 
here  nor  in  Europe  has  the  least  knowledge  of  what  will  happen  in 
the  next  few  months  or  longer.  The  tmcertainty  is  absolute.  The 
conditions  are  new  to  the  world,  giving  less  force  to  precedent,  law 
and  customs,  creating  new  problems.  This  suggests  to  us  modesty 
and  carefulness  in  forming  opinions. 

German  Point  of  View 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  condition  in  which  Europe  is 
at  present.  For  instance,  the  Germans  haVe  always  liked  us,  but 
within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  great  change  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  ammunition  we  are  sending  to  the 
allies.  Here  is  a  people  who  honestly  feel  they  are  misunderstood 
and  who  have  been  cut  to  the  quick  by  the  great  help  we  are  giv- 
ing the  allies.    At  first  they  felt  hurt  when  they  learned  of  it;  then 
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followed  nesentment,  and  now  bitterness.  Thus,  such  exptessions 
as  "Killed  with  an  American  bullet,"  "Wounded  by  an  American 
shell"  are  on  the  lips  of  every  German  citizen.  They  know  we  have 
a  legal  right,  but  human  nature  cannot  be  changed,  and  their  one 
sided  point  of  view  is  not  the  question  for  Americans  to  consider 
at  present. 

To  Break  Off  Diplomatic  Relations  Precarious 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  present  crisis,  that  the  peace  policy  should 
be  followed  consistently.  That  is,  if  there  be  any  intention  of  break- 
ing off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  it  puts  us  in  a  precarious 
position.  For  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  American  citizens 
and  ships  might  be  so  treated  as  to  cause  most  strained  relations. 

With  Germany  in  her  present  frame  of  mind,  we  should  not  make 
demands  she  is  almost  certain  to  deny.  It  might  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  her  to  grant  them.  For  even  if  her  officials  desired 
to,  they  might  not  be  able  to  resist  the  high  state  of  feeling  in  which 
her  people  are  at  present.  To  make  such  demands  may  force  us 
to  change  from  the  peace  policy  to  a  military  or  war  policy;  and  it 
might  be,  as  already  indicated,  the  most  terrible  example  of  failure 
of  peace  policies  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Crisis  Should  Be  Considered  from  Psychological  Point  of  View 

I  am  tr3dng  to  look  at  this  matter  from  a  ptunely  psychological 
point  of  view  as  to  what  will  probably  happen  if  we  say  or  demand 
certain  things.  I  assume  that  Germany  would  without  a  doubt, 
buy  arms  of  us  if  she  could,  and  also  that  if  she  were  in  our  place 
she  would  sell  arms  to  the  allies  just  exactly  as  we  are  doing.  But 
from  the  peace  point  of  view  this  is  not  the  practical  question  at  all 
for  us  at  the  present  time.  In  accordance  with  international  law 
we  have  a  right  to  send  large  quantities  of  ammunition  to  the  allies, 
but  we  are,  of  course,  helping  them  very  effectively  to  kill  the  Ger- 
mans who  might  regard  us  as  real  an  enemy  as  the  allies.  But  if 
we  were  in  Germany's  place  with  two  nations  to  one  fighting  us  and 
others  waiting  to  join  them,  we  would  probably  feel  just  as  Ger- 
many does.  In  short,  the  war  feeling  seems  to  be  necessarily  preju- 
diced and  totally  one-sided.  The  real  sense  of  justice  seems  to  van- 
ish. 
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Peace  Policy  Must  Recognize  Unfortunate  Facts 

The  peace  policy,  therefore,  must  recognize  these  unfortunate 
facts  of  human  nature  or  it  may  fail.  We  have  the  choice  between 
two  evils,  one  is  to  cease  to  make  dangerous  demands;  the  other 
evil  is  to  take  very  great  ri^s  of  going  to  war  by  making  such  de- 
mands. To  go  to  war  is  infinitely  the  greater  evil,  especially  at  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  setting  of  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  peace  is  called  for,  if  it  ever  was.  We  cannot  go  about 
unarmed  and  expect  armed  nations  fighting  for  their  lives  to  pay 
much  attention  to  our  request.  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to 
expect  this. 

Humility  is  not  Humiliation 

The  peace  idea,  as  human  nature  and  the  world  are  at  present 
constituted,  necessitates  voluntary  humility,  not  forced  humility, 
which  is  humiliation.  The  voluntary  principle  constitutes  the  radi- 
cal difference  between  humility  and  humiliation.  If  a  man  is  in 
the  street  ftilly  armed  and  I  am  unarmed,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  proposed  to  remain  so,  it  is  not  humiliation  for  me  to 
keep  out  of  the  street;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  wisdom;  and  if  it 
is  too  late  to  get  properly  armed,  it  is  still  widsom  to  keep  out  of  the 
street  without  regard  to  our  right  to  be  there.  To  get  out  into  the 
street  una^ed  and  be  killed  would  be  humiliation  and  lack  of  com- 
mon sense  as  well.  Humility  is  not  an  evil  in  a  nation  any  more 
than  in  an  individual.  As  to  what  humiliation  is,  opinions  would 
vary  greatly  because  the  mind  is  balancing  between  the  inherited 
war  feeling  which  is  always  one-sided  as  between  nations,  and  the 
feeling  of  justice  which  exists  within  nations.  Civilization  has 
reached  the  stage  of  insisting  on  justice  within  a  niation  itself,  but 
not  between  nations,  at  least  only  to  a  certain  degree. 

Humility  is  Necessary  to  Peace  Policy 

We  must,  therefore,  be  willing  to  be  humble,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  peace  policy  in  which  most  nations  do  not  seem  to  really  be- 
lieve, judging  from  their  acts.  Are  we  willing  to  do  it?  Can  we 
do  it  by  force  of  our  own  wills?  The  example  of  China  is  irrele- 
vant because,  owing  to  her  hereditary  nature  and  history  she  could 
do  nothing  else;  whereas  we  can  be  military  just  as  England  is  at 
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present,  but  at  terrible  cost  for  her  unpreparedness.  The  spirit  of 
China  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  better  to  not  exist  than  to  butcher 
our  brothers. 

Not  Prepared  to  Change  from  Peace  to  Military  Policy 


We  dm  change  from  the  peace  to  the  war  poUcy  with  Mexico 
if  forced  to,  because  we  can  handle  Mexico;  but  the  European  ques- 
tion is  infinitely  more  serious.  We  are  not  only  not  prepared,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  could  get  prepared  in  time  should  Germany 
win  out  in  Europe,  which  may  not  be  probable,  but  is  possible;  for 
as  I  have  said,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  war  is  ab- 
solute. If  we  are  wise,  we  should  plan  for  the  worst  to  happen. 
If  the  allies  should  be  subdued  or  surrender  we  probably  would  not 
surrender,  and  in  that  event,  Germany  would  be  free  to  attack  us 
alone  and  would  undoubtedly  do  so  if  we  join  the  alUes  now. 

If,  then,  we  follow  the  peafce  poUcy  we  must  be  the  first  nation 
voluntarily  and  knowingly  to  be  humble  under  great  difficulties. 
This  is  a  ftmdamental  doctrine  of  Christianity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  takes  much  more  real  heroism  to  do  this,  than  to  fight. 

Military  Policy  Requires  Immediate  Armament 

If  I  were  John  Bull  I  would  do  exactly  as  he  is  doing  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  get  us  with  other  nations  into  this  war.  If 
I  were  Germany  with  two  to  one  fighting  me  and  others  waiting,  I 
fear  I  would  be  disposed  to  do  about  as  she  is  doing.  I  am  thor- 
oughly a  peace  policy  man,  but  if  we  are  now  to  so  act  as  to  endan- 
ger our  peace  policy  and  probably  go  to  war,  we  should  increase  our 
army  enormously  and  our  navy  a  great  deal  and  at  once. 

A  Nation  Can  Be  Its  Own  Greatest  Enemy 

Just  as  a  man  can  be  his  own  enemy,  so  a  nation  can,  especially 
in  abnormal  conditions,  which  are  most  extreme  in  the  world  at 
present.  Under  such  circumstances,  general  principles,  even  the 
highest  are  not  necessarily  to  be  followed.  To  so  act  on  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  humanity  as  to  lead  a  nation  into  war,  is  a  question- 
able humanity.  It  is  not  a  general  principle  so  much  as  a  practical 
question  which  confronts  us.  It  is  this:  Is  what  we  want  to  do 
for  our  good?    The  question  is  not  the  good  of  humanity,  nor  the 
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good  of  the  world  or  universe.  Prom  an  extended  experience  of 
talking  with  all  classes  of  Americans  and  purposely  stirring  up  pro- 
German  and  anti-German  feeling,  I  am  convinced  that  we  all  wbnt 
peace,  and  I  am  equally  convinced  that  peace  is  for  our  good,  es- 
pecially in  our  state  of  unpreparedness  for  war. 

Our  Good  the  Good  of  the  World 

We  should  go  to  almost  any  extreme  rather  than  go  to  war* 
for  patriotism  puts  the  welfare  of  a  nation  first,  rather  than  the 
good  of  the  world.  We  cannot  tmdertake  such  an  enormous  task 
as  the  welfare  of  humanity  in  general.  Nevertheless,  in  this  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  our  unique  position,  our  good,  that  is  peace, 
is  also  for  the  good  of  humanity;  that  is,  by  keeping  out  of  this  war 
we  can  accomplish  our  own  good  and  the  good  of  humanity  as  well. 

The  good  of  one  hundred  milUon  persons  is  much  more  important 
than  revenge  for  the  deaths  on  the  Lusitania;  the  good  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  is  more  important  than  to  insist  absolutely 
on  Germany  or  any  other  country  carrying  on  maritime  warfare 
in  ways  she  may  refuse  to  do,  or  else  going  to  war  with  that  country. 
If  we  cannot  obtain  proper  satisfaction  on  these  points  except  by 
moral  heroism,  we  now  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise it,  and  furnish  the  most  brilliant  example  for  real  love  of  peace 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Stupidity  of  Man 

Whether  stupidity  of  man  be  necessary  or  not,  is  a  large  ques- 
tion, but  nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  a  fact,  judging  from  present 
conditions  in  the  world.    Let  us  not  add  to  this  stupidity. 

It  is  estimated  that  criminals,  insane  and  other  defectives  con- 
stitute about  one  per  cent  of  the  community,  and  when  we  consider 
all  the  evils  and  expense  these  unfortunates  bring  upon  the  remaining 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  the  irrational  management  which  allows  so 
small  a  part  of  society  to  cause  so  much  trouble  becomes  apparent. 

This  absurd  management  on  the  part  of  society  within  a  country 
is  bad  enough,  but  when  we  consider  the  arrangements  between 
different  countries  called  diplomacy  and  the  present  status  of  Europe, 
the  absurdity  is  infinitely  worse.  Even  hyenas  and  tigers  would 
have  better  sense  than  to  kill  their  own  species,  which  man  does 
more  than  all  other  ammals. 


Woman  and  Education 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 

THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  EAST  AND  THE  WOMAN 

OF  THE  WEST 

(The  concluding  chapter  of  the  writer's  book  "The  Harim  and  the  Purdah" 
recently  published  in  England  and  soon  to  be  published  in  the  United  States.) 

THE  ocean  that  geographically  divides  the  East  from  the  West  is 
not  more  wide  nor  deep  than  is  that  invisible  ocean  between 
the  minds  of  the  woman  of  the  Orient  and  the  woman  of  the  Occi- 
dent. A  sjrmpathetic  miderstanding  between  peoples  whose  ideals 
have  been  so  differently  constructed,  and  who  have  had  such  radi- 
cally opposite  training,  is  next  to  impossible.  No  matter  what  the 
Western  woman  may  do  in  the  hope  of  touching  the  emotional  life  of 
the  woman  of  the  East,  she  soon  finds  that  further  progress  is  barred, 
that  a  gate  before  unseen  has  closed,  shutting  her  out  from  the 
inner  life. 

I  knew  a  very  advanced  woman  in  Southern  India  who  had 
broken  caste  and  who  went  about  freely,  mingling  with  both  Etux>- 
peans  and  Indians  with  the  same  freedom  as  an  American  woman 
would.  She  dressed  in  a  costume  partially  Indian  and  partially 
European;  wore  slippers,  and  arranged  her  hair  in  the  European 
fashion,  One  day  I  went  to  her  house  rather  earlier  than  the  usual 
hour  for  calling.  I  hardly  recognized  her,  as  she  was  the  Indian 
woman  of  the  home,  dressed  in  a  sari,  her  hair  hanging  down  her 
back  in  braids,  and  with  heavy  anklets  over  her  bare  feet.  She 
blushed  and  said:  "Oh,  I  do  not  want  you  to  see  me  like  this,"  and 
she  did  not  understand  me  when  I  told  her  that  I  felt  that  I  was 
seeing  the  real  woman  for  the  first  time. 

I  thought  many  times  in  my  long  residence  in  the  East  that  I 
had  really  entered  into  the  life  and  understood  the  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  ambitions  of  the  Eastern  woman,  when  at  some  thoughtless 
word  or  action  on  my  part  a  wall  of  fog  would  come  between  us, 
with  a  thick,  impenetrable,  blanket-like  mist,  made  up  of  custom, 
tradition,  and  the  results  of  environment,  and  when  it  would  lift 
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we  would  find  our  little  boats  far  from  each  other  on  a  sea  of  mutual 
misunderstanding. 

Despite  our  incapacity  to  enter  into  the  soul  life  of  this  ancient 
Bast,  we  find  ourselves  fascinated  and  bewitched  by  the  charm  of 
these  secluded  women  of  the  Orient,  who  live  a  life  of  instinctive 
unselfishness,  their  days  given  to  the  making  of  happiness  for  others. 

We  say:  "Must  there  always  remain  the  width  of  the  world 
between  the  Eastern  woman  and  the  woman  of  the  West?  Will  the 
education  which  is  being  grasped  so  eagerly  by  the  woman  of  the 
Orient  lessen  the  distance,  and  will  it  break  down  the  barriers?" 
Only  time  will  tell.  The  children  of  the  present  boys  and  girls  in 
school  and  college  will  have  had  the  foundation  of  the  three  gener- 
ations of  intellectual  training,  and  will  have  learned  to  take  what 
is  best  for  them  from  Western  knowledge  and  use  it  as  a  means  of 
breaking  the  iron  bands  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  loyalty  to 
old-time  custom  and  tradition,  which  stands  an  immovable  moun- 
tain in  the  pathway  of  true  friendship  between  the  woman  of  the 
West  and  the  woman  of  the  East. 


Too  Much  Home- Work 

By  Max  J.  Herzberg,  Central  High  School,  Newark*  N.  J. 

SHOULD  there  be  an  eight-hour  labor  law  for  children ?  Educators 
all  over  the  country  have  at  any  rate  turned  seriously  to  this  im- 
portant problem  of  school-life  in  America.  With  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  social  and  political  life,  the  tendency  everywhere  has 
been  to  throw  upon  the  schools  the  burden  of  preparing  the  maturing 
citizen  for  his  tasks.  Interpreted  into  pedagogical  terms  this  has 
meant  merely  broadening  and  deepening  the  curriculum,  adding  to 
the  number  of  subjects  the  student  must  handle,  requiring  more  and 
more  from  him  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  acquisition.  So  far  as 
it  has  lain  within  his  power,  the  student  has  responded.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  has  been  only  too  evident  that  acquaintance 
with  more  subjects  has  inevitably  meant  that  the  depth  of  compre- 
hension in  each  subject  was  less.  There  was  only  a  certain  amount 
of  energy  present,  and  that  has  been  spread  out  very  thin. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  very  disturbing  problem  has  arisen.  In  the 
effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school,  the  student  has  been 
obliged  to  devote  more  and  more  time  to  the  preparation  of  his  lessons, 
until  in  many  cases  practically  his  whole  day  is  taken  up  with  school 
tasks.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  and  in  the  high  school.  An  earnest  and  conscientious  student 
had  little  enough  time,  in  Whitman's  phrase,  ''to  loaf  and  invite  his 
soul."  Often  the  results  were  physically  very  undesirable.  It  was 
feared  by  some  that  we  might  in  time  come  to  the  mechanical  grind 
and  routine  of  the  German  gymnasium,  under  which  many  hundreds 
broke  down  every  year.  There  was  no  question  at  all  that  our  school 
system  was  tending  towards  the  inhumane,  that  it  was  laying  too 
heavy  burdens  on  student  and  teacher  alike. 

The  remedy  was  simpler,  however,  than  it  seemed,  and  lay  in  the 
bold  abolition  or  at  least  very  great  minimization  of  home-work,  by 
means  of  the  acceptance  of  what  is  known  as  ''the  study-conference 
plan,"first  adopted  in  the  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  since 
accepted  by  numerous  cities  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  Rhode  Island, 
Minnesota,  and  the  like.  It  is  very  probable  also  that  a  similar  plan 
will  be  adopted  shortly  in  Chicago  and  perhaps  in  Philadelphia. 
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According  to  this  plan,  the  school-day  itself  is  slightly  lengthened, 
and  is  then  divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
high-school  plan.  Bach  of  these  parts  or  periods  is  itself  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  about  equal  length.  In  the  first  of  these  a  regular  recita- 
tion is  conducted,  as  in  the  old  type  of  school.  In  the  second  part 
the  lesson  for  the  next  day  is  assigned  and  the  dass  immediately  sets 
to  work  on  the  assignment,  under  the  teacher's  personal  supervision. 
Everyone  knows  how  under  the  customary  plan  of  "home-work," 
children  approach  their  elders  with  puzzled  questions  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  or  that  in  the  assignment.  Often  the  child  is  sent  away 
with  an  irritable  explanation  that  is  quite  valueless.  Often  again  the 
explanation  given  is  too  full  or  gives  too  much  help  to  the  child,  who 
thus  has  his  work  done  for  him  instead  of  doing  it  for  himself.  The 
fault  is  by  no  means  in  the  elder  person.  He  is  not  a  professional 
teacher,  and  does  not  know  how  to  give  help  properly. 

The  teacher  in  the  class-room,  on  the  contrary,  is  fully  aware  as  to 
how  much  assistance  he  may  give  with  profit  to  the  child.  Being 
master  of  his  subject,  moreover,  he  can  draw  out  answers  to  questions 
from  the  child  himself  by  skillful  counter-inquiries.  If  necessary  he 
can  solve  immediately  those  initial  difficulties  which  usually  arise  at 
once  as  soon  as  one  sits  down  to  study  a  new  lesson.  In  all  these  he 
can  save  time  for  the  pupil,  who  frequently  will  cover  in  this  way  the 
entire  lesson  in  half  the  time  it  would  have  taken  him  under  the  old 
plan.  Moreover,  the  lesson  when  learned  is  properly  learned,  and 
under  the  teacher's  vigilant  eye,  all  must  work — ^there  is  no  very  great 
opportunity  for  the  lazy  "unprepared"  the  teacher  too  often  gets 
under  the  usual  system.  Written  work  can  be  done  much  more  care- 
fully, and  there  is  every  chance  for  that  personal  conference  which  is 
the  real  soul  of  teaching. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  has  proved  very  satisfactorily  that  as  much 
ground  can  be  covered  as  under  the  old  system,  and  without  detriment 
to  the  health  or  well-being  of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  remarked  inci- 
dentally that  under  this  system  discipline  is  very  much  easier,  and 
that  the  pupils  respond  quickly  to  suggestions  from  the  school  au- 
thorities. 


The  World  at  School 

IV 

WHAT  IS  AN  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL? 

By  Cla3rton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

WHAT  is  an  English  public  school?"  I  asked  from  many  types  of 
EngUsh  folk. 

The  answers  were  many  and  diverse. 

Is  it  a  public  school?  "Oh,  yes,"  answered  an  English  society 
lady,  "  it  is  a  real  public  school,  for  the  students  never  learn  anything 
there." 

"The  English  public  schools  are  the  nurseries  of  English  gentle- 
men," was  the  summary  and  conclusive  answer  of  a  London  bishop. 

An  English  merchant  said:  "An  English  school  boy  is  one  who 
dresses  for  dinner  and  whose  parents  pay  the  super  tax." 

A  place  where  the  English  3routh  "  take  the  traditional  classics  and 
look  as  though  they  like  it,"  answered  a  chancellor  of  one  of  the  new 
universities  in  the  Midlands. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby  fell  back  upon  Milton's 
definition  of  education,  saying,  "  We  try  to  fit  our  boys  to  become  cit- 
izens who  can  be  relied  upon  to  'perform  justiy ,  skillfully  and  magnan- 
imously all  the  offices  both  private  and  public  of  peace  and  war.' " 

"  An  institution  of  Democracy  of  the  top  layer,"  said  a  Cambridge 
school  master. 

"A  place  where  I  learned  the  habit  of  never  saying  nice  things 
about  a  man  to  his  face  and  never  saying  a  bad  thing  about  him  when 
he  is  absent,"  replied  a  London  publisher.  An  Indian  civil  servant 
called  his  public  school "  a  jolly  good  spot  to  learn  how  to  play  fair." 

An  old  "Boy"  from  Westminster  voiced  the  spirit  of  testimony 
received  from  many:  "The  public  schools  are  the  institutions  upon 
which  the  Empire  rests,  the  places  where  dead  and  sceptered  spirits 
of  Homeric  and  Virgilian  heroes  play  from  their  urns  a  most  moment- 
ous part  in  giving  to  the  public  school  boy  the  fine  qualities  which 
produce  the  best  type  of  man  turned  out  by  any  country." 

The  variety  and  piquancy  of  these  answers  are  significant,  not 
simply  of  diverse  points  of  view,  but  also  as  revealing  the  difficulty 
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one  encounters  in  the  endeavor  to  classify  or  to  define  the  societies 
of  men.  Nor  is  the  problem  simplified  when  we  tmn  from  the  in- 
stitution to  its  individiual  units,  for  public  school  graduates  range  in 
characteristics  all  the  way  from  the  man  who  reminds  you  of  a  Canter- 
bury pilgrim  to  the  up-to-date  graduate  who  has  recently  leorganized 
the  English  omnibus  system  of  London.  Just  as  you  are  about  to 
cheer  up  and  chuckle  a  bit  in  finally  discovering  the  public  school 
type,  a  brand  new  specimen  turns  up  to  disarrange  all  your  previous 
calculations.  The  English  collegian  is  about  as  difficult  to  solve  as  to 
his  interior  workings,  as  is  the  Oriental.  Your  only  surety  of  knowl- 
edge is  in  not  meeting  the  next  one. 

In  spite  of  this  dilemma  which  is  probably  aggravated  when  the  in- 
vestigator is  a  non-Englishman,  there  are  certain  more  or  less  tangible 
impressions  which  one  may  be  able  to  gather  after  spending  some 
months  in  the  public  schools  of  England.  These  impressions  may 
first  be  organized  by  a  negative  process  of  exclusion. 

The  Public  School  is  not  a  Public  School. 

One  discovers  at  once  that  the  term  'public'  as  applied  to  these 
schools  is  a  misnomer  and  the  height  of  paradox.  No  adjective  could 
be  more  enigmatical  or  inacurrate  as  applied  to  such  institutions.  To 
the  unsophisticated,  the  term,  "Public  School,"  as  generally  used  to 
apply  to  the  big  "nine,"  sometimes  to  ten  or  fifteen  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  English  education,  is  about  as 
meaningful  and  as  sensible  as  to  speak  of  a  white  South  African  ne- 
gro. 

These  schools  are  in  no  sense  public  if  one  means  that  they  are 
under  public  administration  or  supervision  as  the  term  "public  school" 
connotes  in  United  States  and  in  Canada.  To  be  sure  Parliament  has 
legislated  in  regard  to  them  to  a  certain  extent  and  one  finds  upon  the 
English  statue  books  an  Act  which  would  imply  that  at  least  nine  of 
the  older  foundations  are  pubUc  schools.  But  there  is  no  govern- 
mental department  or  legislative  or  elective  body  that  has  any  author- 
ity in  the  organization  or  conduct  of  these  ancient  seats  of  learning. 
Even  the  London  county  council  which  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
force  in  Great  Britain  has  extended  its  authoritative  and  unifying 
superintendance  over  the  field  of  English  secondary  education,  can 
only  inspect  these  schools  at  the  voluntary  option  of  the  head  masters. 
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One  of  the  efficient  heads  of  the  Education  Department  at  Whitehall 
who  most  kindly  gave  me  introductions  to  many  schools  of  various 
conditions  and  grades,  said,  "As  to  public  schools  we  have  no  au- 
thority, and  we  can  only  give  you  letters  to  personal  friends  of  ours 
among  the  masters  of  these  institutions,"  adding,  "They  do  not  en- 
joy overmuch  being  visited  or  inspected  by  any  one." 

These  institutions  ftuthermore  are  not  public  in  the  sense  of  ad- 
mitting all  kinds  of  boys.  There  is  a  kind  of  automatic  exclusion  in 
the  high  fees  necessary  to  enter  these  institutions.  These  fees  range 
from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year,  and  none  but  well-to-do  bo3rs;  as  well  as 
those  who  have  had  private  or  particular  training  for  entrance;  are 
usually  found  here.  The  very  atmosphere,  therefore,  of  the  school, 
which  is  democratic  in  a  sense  when  the  boys  are  once  in  the  school,  is 
decidedly  exclusive,  privileged  and  aristocratic  as  far  as  entrance  to 
the  school  is  concerned. 

Neither  are  these  schools  public  in  the  sense  that  they  admit  girls 
as  do  many  of  the  other  preparatory  schools  of  England  and  of  other 
countries.  No  girl's  school  and  no  mixed  school  in  England  would, 
under  any  possibility,  be  called  a  public  school,  neither  would  one 
make  the  mistake  of  calling  a  private  school  or  a  school  owned  and 
conducted  by  one  or  more  individuals  a  public  school,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  establishments  in  England  organized  by  individuals 
for  commercial  as  well  as  educational  ptuposes  have  endeavored  to 
secure  this  valued  designation.  These  proprietory  schools  as  they 
are  usually  called,  are  never  confounded  with  the  school  which  is 
honored  by  the  name  of  public,  for  these  latter  schools  are  usually 
founded  in  one  of  two  ways;  by  a  charitable  trust  which  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  is  immortal  and  possesses  a  personality  distinct  from  the  in- 
dividuals that  compose  it,  or  by  a  pious  founder.  King,  Peer,  Bishop 
or  Commoner. 

These  public  schools  which  include  boys  ranging  in  age  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  years  are  also  usually  large  schools,  at  least,  a 
foundation  with  less  than  one  hundred  boys  would  scarcely  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  public  school.  Another  distinctly  di£ferentiating  factor 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  chief  public  schools  send  a  large  proportion 
of  their  boys  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  At  Winchester, 
for  example,  the  oldest  of  these  foundations,  somewhat  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  go  up  to  these  universities.  The 
'Varsity,'  indeed,  is  the  natural  goal  of  the  public  school,  so  much  so 
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that  the  average  boy  who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  look  forward  to 
a  university  training  has  often  found  cause  for  complaint,  the  whole 
system  of  educational  machinery  being  linked  closely  and  intricately 
with  the  higher  university  education  of  these  two  dominating  tmi- 
versities. 

These  schools  then  which  spend  no  public  money,  suffer  no  public 
control,  and  are  under  no  obligation,  in  either  the  life  or  the  work  of  the 
school,  to  parliament,  parents  or  populace,  admitting  only  by  means 
of  an  entrance  examination  involving  private  rather  than  public 
training,  are  presided  over  by  a  head  master  who  is  about  as  much 
the  personification  of  a  personal  monarchy  as  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
These  are  the  so-called  public  schools  of  England,  called  such  for  the 
simple  and  only  reason  as  far  as  one  can  judge  that  they  are  so  called. 
The  sense  of  the  title  is  about  as  logical  as  is  the  significance  of  a  cer- 
tain college  song  used  by  the  students  in  America,  the  title  of  which 
is  **  We're  here  because  we're  here  I" 

The  Public  School  Traditional  Rather  than  a  Modem  Institution. 

These  institutions,  especially  the  best  known  foundations  are 
traditional  in  tendency  rather  than  modem.  The  term  modem  is 
usually  used  as  referring  to  later  foundations  and  present  day  types 
of  educational  policy.  The  real  public  school  foundations  go  back 
to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteennth  centtuies,  and  the  idieals 
and  ideas  of  the  early  founders  have  been  preserved  with  amazing 
accuracy.  Within  these  institutions  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
other  years.     They  are  rich  in  memory 

"Of  windows  and  Chapels  and  Halls 
And  scholars  in  surplice  and  gown 
Of  time  eaten  towns  and  mouldering  walls 
And  legends  as  old  as  the  town." 

They  are,  to  many  Englishmen,  a  kind  of  memorialized  tradition. 
Like  the  English  Constitution  or  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  Lord 
Mayor's  parade,  they  are  always  to  be  cotmted  upon  because  they 
always  have  been,  if  for  no  other  reason,. 

"In  truth  the  great  public  boarding  schools,"  said  Bishop  Weldon, 
formerly  headmaster  of  Dulwich  and  Harrow,  "are  such  character- 
istic features  of  English  life  among  the  upper  social  class,  they  have 
gathered  to  themselves  such  a  wealth  of  tradition  and  influence,  they 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  English 
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speaking  world,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  replaoe 
them." 

These  institutions  partake  of  both  the  medieval  types  of  learning 
represented  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Universities  of  Bologna  and 
Paris  which  were  the  archetypal  institutions  of  medieval  Europe. 
There  is  government  by  the  students  and  government  by  the  masters 
as  well,  though  in  most  cases  student  government  is  especially  em- 
phasized. They  ftuther  represent  these  medieval  t3rpes  of  learning 
in  the  preponderating  emphasis  given  to  'dass'  study,  certain  of  the 
older  public  schools  having  taught  virtually  nothing  but  Latin, 
Greek  and  mathematics  previous  to  the  last  half  century. 

The  public  school  student  seems  much  farther  away  from  the  world 
of  modernity  than  the  'modem  side'  preparatory  school  boy.  He 
conforms  to  a  type,  you  can  usually  select  him  from  a  crowd;  indeed 
one  former  Harrow  graduate  told  me  that  he  thought  he  could  tell 
from  which  public  school  a  man  issued,  even  without  speaking  to  him. 
I  chanced  to  be  talking,  while  walking  upon  the  deck  of  a  steamer, 
with  a  graduate  of  one  of  these  institutions,  and  the  gentleman  in 
question  coming  up  to  me  afterwards  said,  "I  am  going  to  make  a 
guess,  Eton  and  Oxford,  am  I  right?"  His  surmise  was  absolutely 
correct.  I  asked  him  how  he  could  tell.  He  said,  **  Oh,  I  don't  know, 
but  one  gets  accustomed  to  the  school  traditions  as  they  are  branded 
upon  the  graduate." 

This  traditional  t3rpe  is  the  corporate  rather  than  the  individual 
type  of  school  government.  The  'individual  withers'  in  contrast  to 
the  growth  of  the  school  life.  The  house  master  cares  more  for  his 
house  reputation  than  for  his  individual  reputation;  this  becomes  true 
also  of  the  boys  after  they  have  had  a  few  months  of  being  innured 
to  this  strong  century-old  influence.  Masters  often  tell  me  that  they 
get  no  time  for  reading  or  research  and  can  hardly  find  time  to  keep 
up  with  current  events.  This  spirit  is  so  thoroughly  imparted  to  the 
public  school  boy  that  you  will  usually  find  him,  like  the  masters,  busy 
with  the  details  and  the  conduct  of  the  life  of  the  institution.  All  of 
his  talk  is  to  this  end.  It  is  traditional  rather  than  intellectual.  The 
master  is  his  copy  and  guide  in  this  respect,  and  the  usual  school 
master  knows  what  the  school  teaches  better  than  he  knows  what  the 
world  teaches.  This  teaching  functionary  is  necessarily  athletic, 
it  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  his  occupancy  of  the  school  master's  posi- 
tion.   He  spends  much  time  actively  out-of-doors  with  his  boys. 
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His  acquaintance  with  athletic  records  and  events,  with  fives  courts, 
racquets  and  cricket,  equals  that  of  the  baseball  ''fan"  of  America  or 
the  'campus  celebrity'  of  the  universities  of  the  United  States. 

The  schoolmaster's  conversation  is  also  interlarded  with  Latin 
phrases.  In  four  months  I  have  heard  more  Latin  used  in  colloquial 
speech  in  my  travels  among  public  schools  than  I  remember  to  have 
heard  in  ten  years'  travel  among  institutions  of  eight  di£ferent  nations. 

I  asked  an  Oxford  professor  who  had  spent  some  time  in  teaching 
in  America  what  he  considered  to  be  the  distinct  di£ference  between 
American  and  English  students,  from  his  point  of  view  of  a  teacher  of 
Greek.  "The  American  boy,"  said  he,  " is  as  a  rule,  more  intellectual, 
he  has  a  far  better  grasp  of  current  events  than  the  English  school 
boy.  He  reacts  more  quickly  to  anything  that  is  practically  asso^ 
dated  with  modem  life.  But  he  is  quite  without  historical  back- 
ground in  his  study  of  the  Greek  language.  As  a  rule  he  has  studied 
Greek  for  only  two  or  three  years  while  the  English  school  boy  of  the 
same  age  has  been  working  at  the  language  and  the  history  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization  perhaps  for  five  or  six  years,  often  beginning 
when  he  is  ten  years  old." 

In  other  words  the  English  school  boy  is  better  equipped  with 
facts  and  the  American  school  boy  is  more  capable  of  appl3dng  facts 
to  modem  life.  The  English  student  knows  two  hundred  years  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history  but  frequently  this  period  is  shut  away  by 
itself  with  no  before  or  after;  the  American  boy  is  thoroughly  unac- 
quainted with  the  period  of  Roman  and  Grecian  History  but  is  perfect- 
ly at  home  in  the  Ufe  of  today.  The  one  has  emphasized  tradition- 
alism in  the  thoroughgoing  study  of  a  period  following  the  lines  of 
centtuies  of  educational  system.  The  other  is  the  exponent  of  in- 
dividualism in  education  which  method  is  inclined  to  cultivate  the  ca- 
pability of  adaption  but  often  lacking  the  facts  to  adapt. 

This  difference  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford.  A  graduate  of  Colgate  and  Harvard,  told  me  that  he  felt  ab- 
solutely abashed  before  a  student  in  the  fotuth  form  of  any  one  of  the 
large  public  schools  of  England  because  the  pubUc  school  boy  had 
had  about  three  times  as  much  training  in  Greek  and  Latin  dtuing  his 
preparatory  and  collegiate  education. 


Young  Egypt  at  Assuit  College 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  McClenahan,  President 

THE  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Cla3rton  Cooper's  recent  book^  "The 
Men  of  Egypt/'  shows  a  large  company  of  young  men  ap- 
proaching from  a  latge  building  in  the  background.  The  picttuie 
is  from  a  photograph  of  the  students  of  Assuit  College  passing  to 
chapel,  from  Alexander  Hall;  it  is  named,  "The  Coming  Men  of 
Egypt." 

Egypt  is  a  nation  of  almost  twelve  millions  of  people.  Assuit 
College,  representing  the  best  contribution  of  the  American  con- 
cept of  Christianity  and  enlightenment,  is  the  only  institution  of 
such  a  character  in  the  nation.  In  its  whole  life  and  aims  and  in- 
fluence it  stands  quite  different  from  and  superior  to  every  other 
school  in  Egypt.  Its  six  hundred  students  may  well  be  called, 
"The  coming  men  of  Egypt,"  for  they  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  lead  in  what  is  to  constitute  the  moral,  social  and  intel- 
lectual uplift  of  tha^t  land. 

Founded  in  1865  by  Rev.  John  Hogg,  D.  D.,  that  sturdy  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  "Master  Builder  on  the  Nile,"  who  became 
identified  with  the  American  Mission  in  Egypt  sixty  years  ago,  the 
college  became  what  it  is  dtuing  the  over  thirty  years  from  1876 
dtuing  which  Rev.  J.  R.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  directed  its  life  and 
growth.  What  began  in  the  htmiblest  way  (it  was  bom,  like  the 
Saviour,  in  a  stable)  it  has  developed  through  the  stages  of  a  day 
school,  a  small  boarding  school,  then  an  academy,  and  then  a  col- 
lege, until  today  it  occupies  a  position  of  national  influence  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  creation  of 
the  life  of  modem  Egypt.  At  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding  during  commencement  week  in  May,  19 15, 
the  British  High  Commissioner,  unavoidably  prevented  from  at- 
tending, was  represented  by  the  oriental  secretary  of  the  residency, 
the  Hon.  Roland  Storrs.  The  iSgyptioxi  government  was  repre- 
sented by  Doctor  Douglas  Dunlap,  the  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  and  H.  £.  Ismail  Pasha  Hassanain,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Education.    Hishmet  Pasha,  formerly  Ministei'  of  Education- 
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and  a  number  of  distinguished  Pashas  and  Begs  from  Cairo  and 
throughout  Egypt,  indicated  the  popular  appreciation  of  the  col- 
lie by  attending  the  jubilee  exercises,  which  lasted  for  three  days. 

Assuit  College  is  the  legitimate  (if  not  the  apostolic)  successor 
of  the  famous  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  of  the  days  of  Paut- 
aenus  and  Origen,  of  the  the  second  and  third  centuries  A.  D.  Since 
the  decline  of  that  great  center  of  national  culture  and  christian  in- 
fluence, no  institution  with  such  purposes  or  character  existed  until 
the  founding  of  Assuit  College  fifty  years  ago.  Situated  midway 
up  the  Nile,  in  what  was  the  ancient  city  of  Lycopolis,  the  birth- 
place of  Plotinus,  founder  and  greatest  exponent  of  the  Neoplatonic 
system,  Assuit  College  exerts  a  mighty  influence  northward  to  the 
sea  and  southward  far  into  the  Sudan.  Its  students  come  from 
every  part  of  Egypt  and  the  confines  of  the  Sudan.  To  these  centers 
they  return  as  preachers  of  the  gospel,  teachers  in  every  sort  of 
public  and  private  school,  doctors,  government  officials,  merchants, 
agriculturists,  bankers — ^in  fact,  every  part  of  the  life  of  the  nation 
receives  its  contribution  from  those  whose  education  was  second 
here,  and  whose  ideals  are  being  worked  out  in  these  various  voca- 
tions. 

The  Egyptian  youth  do  not  incline  to  leave  their  country  after 
becoming  enlightened.  The  situation  in  Egypt,  owing  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  to  British  authority  granting  liberty  of  conscience  and 
speech,  and  security  of  life  and  property,  is  not  such  as  to  force  them 
out  and  into  other  lands.  The  consequence  is  a  very  positive  na- 
tional influence  from  such  a  center  as  the  college.  This  again  ex- 
pands to  an  international  influence  when  one  marks  the  position  of 
Egypt  among  the  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  North  East 
Africa. 

The  unique  character  and  work  of  Assuit  College  among  the 
schools  of  Egypt  is  manifest  in  several  features.  First,  its  liberal 
curriculum  differs  from  that  of  all  other  schools  in  the  land,  in  that 
it  does  not  slavishly  follow  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  of  the  Egyptian  government  and  leading 
up  to  the  examinations  for  dvil  service  certificates.  Out  of  the 
seventy-nine  students  in  the  Jtmior  and  Senior  classes  this  year, 
sixty  are  taking  courses  (arts,  scientific  or  pedagogical)  quite  apart 
from  the  popular  government  curriculmn.  Such  a  thing  does  not 
exist  in  a  single  other  school  in  Egypt  of  which  the  student  body  is 
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composed  of  £g3rptian  young  men.  The  sixty  are  regarded  as  quite 
in  error  by  pu'blic  opinion  everywhere  in  the  land;  but  they  are 
blazing  the  way  for  something  better  for  their  people,  and  the  num- 
bers of  students  in  these  extra  government  coiu'ses  are  increasing 
in  the  college  each  year. 

Again,  the  College  is  American  in  tone,  character,  methods  and 
ideals.  The  whole  teaching  staff  numbers  thirty-two,  of  whom 
twelve  are  Americans — earnest,  enthusiastic,  progressive  young 
men,  whose  life  and  ideals,  whose  democracy  and  scholastic  prece- 
dents, whose  contact  with  their  fellow-teachers  and  with  students 
in  the  classroom  or  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  school  organizations 
social,  religious,  literary  or  otherwise,  have  produced  an  espirit,  a 
fellowship  and  a  loyalty  to  the  coU^e  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  appreciation  of  the  British  and  £g3rptian  pub- 
lic, for  they  have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  the  entire  student  life  of 
the  country.  The  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  emphatically 
state  how  much  they  would  welcome  such  a  spirit  in  the  govern- 
ment schools. 

A  third  item  is  the  spirit  of  wholesome  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  education  of  girls  and  women,  and  the  relation  of  it  to  that 
of  young  mai.  Whenever  athletic  or  literary  contests  are  held,  or, 
public  functions  of  any  kind  observed,  and  at  the  weekly  religious 
services,  the  girls  and  young  women  of  the  Pressly  Memorial  In- 
stitute (located  quite  near  and  also  under  the  auspices  of  American 
ladies)  are  always  present.  This  may  not  seem  strange  to  Ameri- 
cans but  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  Egypt.  There  is  not  the  social 
contact  that  one  finds  in  America  of  course,  Eg3rpt  is  not  that  far 
along  yet.  But  nowhere  else  in  Egypt  is  there  any  at  all  of  that 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  contact  of  the  sexes  in  what  makes 
for  refinement  The  uplift  of  this  dignified  and  progressive  spirit 
is  great,  in  the  lives  of  all  concerned. 

Again,  in  Assuit  College,  instruction  in  Christian  morals  and 
the  truth  of  divine  revelation  is  an  essential.  Instructors  in  gov- 
ernment schools,  in  almost  every  case,  refuse  to  recognize  any  re- 
sponsibility whatever  for  the  persomil  moral  uplift  of  their  students. 
Native  teachers  do  not  have  the  moral  character  or  ideals,  and 
English  masters  consider  themselves  entitled  to  salary  in  just  so 
far  as  they  teach  the  secular  subjects  assigned  them.  Private 
schook  are  invariably  involved  in  the  headlong  race  to  secure  re- 
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suits  and  percentages  in  the  civil  service  examinations,  and  so  have 
no  time  to  give  to  ethical  training  in  classes^  and  much  less  outside 
of  classes.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Moslem  schools  of  the  Old  Islamic 
type,  which  are  constantly  decreasing  in  numbers,  there  is  some 
attempt  at  moral  and  religious  instruction,  but  it  is  that  based 
upon  the  questionable  ideals  of  Islam  which  has  atrophied  the 
consciences  of  men  for  thirteen  centuries.  But  in  Assuit  Collie, 
students  are  daily  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  each  one  has  an 
individual  moral  responsibility  and  privilege  and  that  he  can  and 
ought  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  character.  The  consequence  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  young  men  reared  in  such  an  environment  on 
the  part  of  British  and  native  officials,  who  desire  them  as  reliable 
agents  in  every  ministry  and  department  The  diploma  and  cer- 
tificates of  the  college,  in  ntmiberless  cases,  have  been  valued  higher 
than  government  official  certificates,  and  it  is  recognized  as  quite 
a  superior  asset  to  a  young  man  to  be  known  as  an  Assuit  College 
man.  The  open  Bible,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  the 
Man  of  Galilee,  awakens  the  highest  purposes  in  the  Moslem  or 
Oriental  Christian  stu^dent.  This  along  with  a  manliness  and  con- 
duct of  life  quite  in  accord  with  American  ways,  produces  results 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence  in  the  school  life  in  £g3rpt. 

The  students  pay  about  half  the  running  expenses,  those  wlso  do 
not  pay  in  full  work  for  their  balances.  A  few  scholarships  have 
been  established.  The  new  site  (the  fourth  in  50  years)  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  development  of  undisturbed  school  life,  being 
over  a  mile  out  of  the  dty  and  having  ample  grounds  and  gardens 
which  are  themselves  of  much  ethical  value  and  yet  the  rarest  of 
things  for  schools  in  Egypt. 

One  of  the  greatest  features  of  Assuit  is  its  propagation  of  its 
ideals  through  other  schools  in  Egypt.  The  American  Mission 
schools  for  boys  in  the  country  alone  number  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  with  about  twelve  thousand  students,  and  in  addition  to  these^ 
government  and  private  schools  by  the  score  call  for  Assuit  trained 
men  as  teachers.  They  are  quite  of  a  di£ferent  type  from  the  other 
teachers  of  the  country.  On  every  hand  they  find  the  universal 
popular  opinion  that  the  summum  bonum  of  all  study  should  be  the 
securing  of  government  certificates  and  then  government  service 
as  nearly  a  sinecure  as  possible.    But  the  ideals  of  these  men  are 
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dififerent,  and  in  a  greater  and  greater  d^;ree  they  are  helping  to 
establish  better  influence  for  schools  in  Bg3rpt  and  the  Sudan. 

The  fact  that  Egypt  is,  as  of  yore,  a  pivotal  point  in  world 
dominion,  spiritual  and  material  as  well,  makes  the  natural 
influence  of  this  institution  of  immeasurable  value.  The  fact 
that  it  is  an  American  rather  than  a  European  college  frees 
it  from  any  suspicion  of  political  enlargments  and  gives  it 
an  immense  prestige.  The  fact  that  its  methods  and  whole 
life  are  directly  the  product  of  our  best  centers  of  American 
scholastic  life  (Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  and  the  University  of 
Pittsburg  men  form  its  administrative  faculty)  secures  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  life  of  this  influential  nation.  The 
social,  religious,  economic  and  political  position  of  Egypt  in  the 
nations  of  the  awakening  lands  of  Islam,  gives  its  work  a  value  in- 
estimable. 

The  completion  of  fifty  years  of  definitely  progressive  effort 
marks  but  tiie  beginning  of  the  work  and  possibilities  of  Assuit 
college.  Plans  are  being  worked  out  today  looking  toward  a  greater 
and  more  e£Bicient  service  for  it. 


FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS 

International  industrial  competition  and  the  disclosure  that 
industrial  progress  is  dependent  upon  education,  have  been  the 
motive  for  school  surveys  abroad,  according  to  ia,  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on  "Foreign  Educational  Sur- 
veys." 

The  bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  sur- 
vey movement  and  the  efforts  to  reorganize  American  schools  in 
industrial  and  vocational  wa3rs  were  coincident  with  a  realization 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  wonderful  progress  made 
by  Germany  in  vocational  education  and  that  nation's  consequent 
advance  in  international  industry  and  commerce. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interprqtativb  Survqy 

THE  162nd  year  of  academic  history  of  Columbia  Univerdty 
opened  September  29,  with  the  largest  registration  yet  known  in 
that  institution.  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel  wadined  the  students 
against  the  over  emphasis  of  football  which  has  recently  been  restored, 
stating  that  cate  on  the  part  of  the  students  was  necesdary  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  this  sport  at  Columbia.  Studies  rather  than  foot- 
ball must  be  placed  first. 


Toronto  University  recently  commemorated  the  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  by 
conferring  honorary  degrees  upon  a  number  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans among  them  being  Joseph  Bates  Choate,  Judge  Alton,  B.  Parker 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Mr.  Choate  expressed  in  his  speech  the  dose  union  and  sympathy 
betweein  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sir  Edmond  Walker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  introduced  the  visitors  from 
the  United  States. 


The  Industrial  and  Vocational  Training  Exposition  held  the  last 
two  weeks  in  September  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  was  opened  by 
an  address  by  Governor  Whitman  and  has  called  forth  considerable 
interest  by  reason  of  the  speeches  as  well  as  through  the  exhibits. 
Professor  J.  Adams  Puffer,  head  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  School  in  Bos- 
ton, in  his  address  at  this  exposition  said: 

"  Society  shall  no  longer  let  its  youth  go  forth  into  accidental  occu- 
pations, but  shall  guide  them  into  the  work  which  is  suited  to  each  in- 
dividual." 


Pour  North  American  Indian  students  are  preparing  for  Princeton 
and  Mercersburg  Academy.  The  increasing  ntunber  of  students  of 
the  Indian  race  who  are  looking  forward  to  careers  in  our  large  uni- 
versities is  a  new  and  significant  tendency.  The  character  of  work 
being  done  by  these  students  is  also  most  encouraging. 
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In  the  school  recently  opened  in  Teharan  for  the  daughters  of 
Persian  parents  as  well  as  in  the  schools  of  the  French  Alliance  and  the 
schools  founded  by  America  and  Germany  in  Persia,  girls  are  attending 
in  increasing  numbers  but  with  the  provision  that  they  shall  retain  the 
Teil.  The  young  Persians,  especially  the  sons  of  the  aristocrats,  who 
have  been  educated  in  Europe  are  eager  for  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  desire  to  find  in  them  educated  companions  rather  than  mere 
toys.  The  tendtecy  is  toward  the  aboUtion  of  the  veil  among  Persian 
women  and  the  acceptance  of  the  education  of  the  West. 

In  Teharan  some  of  the  women  are  found  taking  lessons  in  French 
and  piano  playing  with  an  occasional  study  of  the  habits  and  liter- 
ature of  other  nations.  The  interest  in  reform  among  Persian 
women  was  made  evident  during  the  recent  Revolution.  A  women's 
dub  wks  founded  especially  among  those  reform-loving  women  in 
Teharan  and  some  of  the  most  famous  speakers  among  the  constitu- 
tional members  of  the  party  gave  addresses.  Education  throughout 
Persia  is  showing  evidence  of  a  new  liberalism. 


The  Thomas  Davidson  School  for  Wage  Earners  opens  its  session 
this  year  on  October  4th.  The  school  a£fords  a  liberal  education  in 
night  classes  for  wage  earners  and  was  founded  in  1899  by  the  late 
Thomas  Davidson. 


It  is  announced  by  the  Committee  of  Instruction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Pittsburgh  that  a  new  department  has  been  added  for 
the  training  in  citizenship.  This  course  of  training  in  connection  with 
die  day  school  system  will  continue  in  operation  for  twenty  weeks  the 
sessions  being  held  at  night  and  all  three  courses  being  offered.  The 
English  language  win  be  given  special  attention  in  each  course  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  federal  authorities  to  file  with  the 
sdiool  authorities  the  names  of  all  persons  appl3ring  for  naturalization 
in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  school. 


The  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce  is  planning  a  step 
toward  the  development  of  a  women's  school  through  a  series  of  public 
lectures  on  "  Woman's  work — for  opportunities  today."    This  lecture 
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will  be  given  on  Tuesday  evenings  by  women  who  have  been  successful 
in  some  commercial  or  economic  field.  Among  the  lecturers  are  Miss 
Katherine  D.  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Corrections;  Mrs.  Luanda 
Prince  who  is  the  head  of  the  only  woman's  School  of  Salesmanship 
in  the  country;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dix  of  the  Evening  Journal;  and  Miss 
Marie  Little,  manager  of  salesmen  for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  progranune  includes  forty  or  fifty  women  speakers 
m  all. 


Philips  Exeter  Academy  has  erected  a  new  building  at  the  cost  of 
$201,000  to  replace  the  old  academy  building  destroyed  by  fire  last 
year.  The  building  design  is  that  of  the  original  Exeter  Hall  built  in 
1874.  The  alumni  have  given  over  $100,000  for  the  making  of  this 
building  possible. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  17,000  pupils  in  the  Boston  high 
schools  the  cost  per  capita  being  about  $80  or  three  times  as  much  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  High  School  of  Commerce  is  helping  to 
meet  the  increase  of  pupils  which  will  provide  for  instruction  of  1,800 
students.  The  need  of  larger  accommodations  is  shown  in  the  Dor- 
chester High  School  where  there  are  accommodations  for  1,900 
pupils,  and  the  registrlaiion  was  2,500.  Another  school  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  be  utilized  for  the  overflow  of  students. 


Superintendtot  Franklin  B.  Dyer  announced  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  schools  the  entire  revision  of  the  courses  at  the  Boston 
Normal  School  and  the  institution  of  kindergarten  training  from  one 
year  to  three.  His  aim  is  to  place  the  kindergarten  work  upon  an 
efficient  scholastic  foundation  and  teachers  taking  the  three  years 
course  will  be  prepared  to  teach  also  in  primary  grades. 


The  music  courses  of  the  Boston  High  Schools  have  been  revised 
recently  by  an  advisory  committee,  the  course  being  offered  for  the 
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first  grades  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  singing  of  good  songs.  It 
has  also  been  decided  to  offer  school  credit  for  thorough  work  accom- 
plished by  private  teachers  which  will  make  it  possible  for  children 
to  pursue  their  musical  education  without  dropping  out  of  the  school. 


Professor  Stephen  P.  Duggen  is  offering  the  present  season  in  the 
New  York  City  College  thirty-four  free  courses  to  the  teachers  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  There  were  more  than  3,500  teachers  enrolled  in 
these  courses  last  season.  Among  the  courses  offered  ai^e  those  in  the 
"History  of  Education,"  "Principles  of  Education,"  "Experimental 
Education,"  "  Measurement  of  Teaching  Efficiency, "  etc.  There  will 
also  be  courses  in  the  methods  of  teaching  where  school  and  class 
management  will  be  emphasized. 


In  the  City  of  Brooklyn  the  part  time  pupils  last  year  were  five  and 
one  half  per  cent  of  the  registration ;  in  the  Bronx  division  of  Manhattan 
there  were  twelve  and  one  half  per  cent  while  the  percentage  of  pupils 
on  part  time  for  the  entire  dty  of  New  York  was  four  and  three 
quarter  per  cent  or  40,000  pupils  out  of  the  70,000  on  the  paiil  time 
schedule. 


Brown  University  opening  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  second  year 
makes  special  announcement  of  a  course  on  the  "  Aims  and  Meaning  of 
College  Life"  which  will  be  required  of  freshmen.  Special  plans 
have  been  adopted  by  the  faculty  and  the  fraternities  to  do  away  with 
the  early  rushes  and  initiating  of  new  members  into  the  college  so- 
cieties. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  Rights  Reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

FEW  experiences  could  be  more  inspiring  to  anyone  interested'  in 
making  the  next  generation  rise  superior  to  the  one  ahead,  than  a 
trip  through  the  schools  using  the  Model  Store  to  increase  the  in- 
terest  of  the  pupils  in  their  work  of  absorbing  the  condensed  wisdom 
of  the  ages  in  appropriate  doses. 

Such  a  privilege  fell  to  the  writer  of  this  department  who  has 
been  through  the  centre  of  New  York  State,  parts  of  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan to  observe  the  work  with  our  equipment  and  give  help  where  help 
might  be  wanted  to  get  the  fullest  value  of  the  ** Stores"  in  saving  the 
teachers'  time  and  lowering  the  cost  of  school  administration.  The 
increase  in  pupils'  proficiency  is  automatic. 

It  seemed  as  though  more  was  learned  than  was  taught. 

New  ways  to  make  the  store  effective  turned  up  in  almost  every 
dty  and  town.  In  one  school  they  are  promoting  the  initiative  of 
their  charges  by  giving  then  a  selling  list  and  sending  them  to  the  dif- 
ferent class  rooms,  amongst  the  children  whom  they  have  not  met,  to 
solicit  *'  orders"  for  the  goods  in  the  store.  It  is  all  play,  but  it  shows 
the  Uttle  travelling  salesmen  how  to  use  their  brains  and  their  tongues 
to  gain  their  ends;  it  overcomes  sh3mess  without  promoting  boister- 
ous wa3rs,  since  it  is  all  done  dtuing  school  hours,  under  the  teachers' 
eyes. 

The  salesmen  are  very  serious  about  it,  take  it  in  earnest,  absorb 
the  arithmetic  factor  automatically,  and  learn  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves amongst  others,  a  real  preparation  for  later  life,  without  losing 
a  moment  of  time  because  the  teacher  sets  the  form  of  solicitation  so 
that  the  arithmetic  lesson  called  for  by  the  cturiculiun  is  involved  and 
is  being  learned  for  life.  A  fine  set  of  *'  examples"  or  problems  for  the 
whole  class  is  being  prepared  in  a  way  that  secures  the  interest  of  all 
the  dass,  who  cannot  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  using  arithmetic  to 
solve  these  puzzles,  and  that  similar  puzzles  are  sure  to  come  up  as 
long  as  they  stay  on  earth.  The  utility  of  arithmetic  is  demonstrated, 
proved  so  no  question  ever  after  arises  in  their  minds  as  to  whether 
all  their  work  is  worth  while. 
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If  you  stop  to  think  a  moment  you  will  realize  that  school  children 
are  often  hampered  by  that  feeling  that  they  have  to  work  when  they 
want  to  play  and  it  ''isn't  worth  while."  Just  doing  away  with  that 
handicap  is  no  id}e  accomplishment. 

In  many  different  ways  the  school  store  does  just  that. 


Inventories,  suggested  as  lessons  in  several  steps  in  our  September 
department,  are  now  coming  in  from  the  schools  and  every  letter 
praises  the  effectiveness  of  this  work. 

One  teacher's  letter  should  be  accompanied  by  the  accurate,  neat 
inventories  themselves  to  give  the  right  idea  of  the  teacher's  pleasure, 
and,  we  suspect,  surprise  at  her  class,  conveyed  by  the  following  para- 
graph quoted  from  her  letter : 

'' Inclosed  are  several  inventories  of  articles  in  the  Model  Store, 
made  by  the  pupils  in  the  Third  Grade.  The  work  sent  has  not  been 
re-copied  nor  corrected  and  is  the  result  of  the  pupils'  first  efforts  to 
make  an  inventory  under  direction." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  deals  with  the  work  in  different  grades. 


When  calling  at  schools  we  have  supplied  we  find  often  a  sense  of 
reluctance  to  cause  us  trouble  that  leads  principals  to  hesitate  to  write 
us  for  help  on  the  little  points  that  come  up  from  time  to  time. 

It  cannot  be  made  too  plain  that  we  d^ire  all  users  of  the  store  to 
write  to  us  as  often  as  there  is  the  slightest  chance  that  we  can  help. 
The  questions  give  us  new  side  lights  that  help  us  and  through  us  the 
other  schools.  The  correspondence  is  large,  but  we  shall  always  want 
to  see  it  increase.  Since  the  work  has  developed  from  a  helpful  plan 
to  an  established  institution  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  thousands  of 
schools  we  are  eager  to  have  every  user  attain  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  and  will  work  unceasingly  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  similar  to  the  following.  After  asking 
for  information  on  several  points  the  teacher  writes: 

"The  children  have  been  practicing  making  change,  making  bills 
and  filling  out  sales  slips.  Through  the  store  we  are  demonstrating 
finding  the  cost  of  one  or  several  articles.  We  are  preparing  a  store 
sign  with  block  letters." 
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Different  pupils  keep  the  store  dusted  and  put  in  order.  For  a 
counter  we  have  a  long  kindergarten  table.  Two  children  at  a  time 
act  as  cashiers  and  two  as  salesmen. 

The  grade  has  a  delightful  time  when  they  use  the  store.  We 
thank  you  for  the  pleasure  and  help  you  have  given  to  our  school 
work." 

[Many  schools  have  made  prominent  signs  on  the  glass  doors  and 
over  them,  and  some  signs  have  been  done  by  the  drawing  classes  in 
paint  and  in  india  ink,  while  others  classes  cut  out  letters  of  paper  and 
paste  them  in  place,  an  interesting  and  instructive  effort  for  selected 
pupils. — Ed.  Dept.] 


Amongst  the  schools  that  have  had  the  Model-Store-Keeping 
equipment  in  use  a  year  or  more  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  give  it 
a  permanent  installation.  Since  the  first  erection  of  the  board  and 
box  shelves  which  so  interested  the  yotmgsters  who  did  the  work  the 
store  has  proved  itself,  and  manual  training  classes  in  cities  all  over  the 
country  are  making  cabinets  and  store  fronts,  cotmters  and  other  ac- 
cessories of  a  wonderfully  store  like  character,  yet  with  economy  of 
space. 

The  writer  mentally  compared  some  of  these  with  the  fixtures  in  a 
prosperous  grocery,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  merchant 
would  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  trade  some  of  his  shelves  for  those  in  the 
school. 

A  great  many  schools  that  have  their  own  carpentry  classes  have 
done  such  work,  but  now  it  is  an  established  system  in  many  places 
to  provide  each  prLidpal  who  de^es  to  use  the  store  in  his  or  her 
school  with  a  "real  store,"  the  building  of  which  is  excellent  practice 
for  the  vocational  students.  The  carefully  planned  blue  prints  are 
part  of  the  study  and  they  are  faithftdly  carried  out,  and  duplicates 
built  as  fast  as  the  need  arises. 

Such  blue  prints  have  been  sent  to  us,  and  thus  supplied  to  other 
cities  in  numerous  cases.  City  carpenters  have  been  sent  in  to  build 
the  stores.  Members  of  boards  of  education  have  contributed  money 
to  pay  for  hiring  carpenters.  Others  have  sent  their  own  men  from 
their  country  estates.  One  who  is  a  nationally  known  maker  of 
cabinets  has  supplied  the  schools  from  his  factory. 

Those  principals  who  have  hesitated  to  use  the  Model  Store,  who 
have  feared  that  it  might  add  to  labor  instead  of  subtracting  from  it 
as  it  does,  may  well  ponder  these  evidences  of  the  permanent  value  of 
this  equipment. 
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Here  are  a  few  reoetft  comments: 

"We  have  fowid  it  extremely  useful  and  the  children  enjoy  the 
work  which  they  have  done  with  it  very  much." 

"I  might  say  that  the  model  store  is  more  than  fulfilling  our  ex- 
pectations. \^thin  the  next  few  months  we  shall  have  a  new  buildJoyg 
finished,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  get  from  you  material  for  an 
equipment  in  this  building." 

**  1  wish  to  both  adoiowledge  and  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
Model  Store  you  have  so  kindly  supplied  me  with.  I  am  using  it  in 
the  Third  Grade  and  find  it  so  useful  in  mental  problem  work  that  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  write  to  you. 

"The  children  are  all  as  enthusiastic  as  I  am,  indeed  more  so.  The 
arrival  of  each  new  package  brings  them  added  joys.  Mental  prob- 
lems are  a  pleasure  to  children  when  they  can  take  toy  money  to  a 
store  and  buy.  They  learn  to  add,  substract,  multiply  and  divide 
better,  and  being  made  practical  I  firmly  believe  it  is  more  impressive 
to  the  child's  mind." 

**  Some  boys  in  a  Truant  class  set  up  the  store.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  how  enthusiastic  they  were.  One  who  was  always  a  truant 
other  years  said,  'I  am  going  to  get  up  at  four  o'dock  in  the  morning 
to  come  to  the  store. !'     We  are  very  gtateful  for  your  help." 

This  is  only  part  of  a  long  letter  of  appreciation. 

"  Your  last  'lesson  helps'  contained  an  answer  to  an  unexpressed 
wish  of  mine — ^information  concerning  one  of  the  articles  in  the  store. 
I  am  glad  you  are  including  the  information  stories.  I  should  like  ex- 
tra copies  of  Information  Stories  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  qIso  extra  copies  of 
the  Reprint  from  Educational  Potmdations  for  September,  1915.  Is 
it  asking  too  much  to  ask  for  *     *     *  copies  of  this  reprint   *     *     *" 

A  similar  request  came  in  from  one  of  the  leadinjg;  Normal  Schools 
of  the  country.  Some  dozens  of  Normal  Schools  are  teaching  with  our 
Model  Store. 

Just  one  more  letter  to  represent  a  type  that  also  proves  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  Model  Store  in  helping  teachers  to  save 
time  and  trouble: — 

"While  visiting  schools  in  *  *  *  today  I  saw  at  the  Long- 
fellow School  a  Model  Store  sent  by  you  to  the  Principal,  *  ♦  ♦ 
Will  you  kindly  send  one  to  me  to  use  in  my  school — I  have  long  want- 
ed and  needed  one  but  did  not  know  until  today  where  to  write.  My 
teachers  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  you     *    *     *." 

And  these  quotations  were  selected  for  their  brevity  from  a  frac- 
tion of  one  day's  mail.  Who  can  question  the  utility  of  the  model 
Store? 


Educational  Values  at  the  Theatre 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  O'NeU 

Dramatic  Editor 

The  Washington  Square  Players  announce  themselves  as  a  group 
of  actors,  artists  and  authors  interested  in  stimulating  and  develop- 
ing new  and  artistic  methods  of  acting,  producing  and  writing  for  the 
American  Stage. 

They  plan  to  produce  new  plays  by  American  and  f ordgti  authors, 
preferably  the  plays  that  would  not  otherwise  be  given  a  hearing. 
The  repertory  will  consist  of  at  least  five  new  bills  during  the  season. 
Private  productions  are  given  of  a  few  plays  not  suited  to  public  per- 
formance. Lectures  are  arranged  on  topics  connected  with  the  dreuna. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Washington  Square  Players  are  a  busy  and  am- 
bitious folk  deserving  of  encouragement  at  least  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  democratizing  of  the  theatre. 

Among  the  olays  so  far  produced  this  season  the  one  best  cal- 
culated to  meet  with  popular  approval  is  an  historical  comedy  by  Philip 
Moeller  entitled  Helena*s  Husband.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Sparta, 
about  1 200  B.  C.  The  cast  consists  of  Noel  Haddon,  Helen  Westley, 
Frank  Conroy,  Walter  Frankl,  Harold  Meltzer.  The  striking  cos- 
tumes, the  dash  and  brilliancy  of  the  acting,  the  clever  humor  of  dia- 
logue and  situation,  the  witty  surprises  of  various  anachronisms  and 
the  laughable  climax  of  the  piece,  show  the  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers at  their  best. 

PH  In  addition  to  Helena's  Husband  the  first  group  of  plays  consisted 
of  Fire  and  Water,  a  comedy  of  the  War  by  Hervey  White.  The  An- 
tick,  a  Yankee  Fantasy  by  Percy  Mackaye,  and  Interior  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  An  entirely  new  bill  is  now  being  given  at  the  Bandbox 
Theatre. 

David  Bispham  as  Beethoven 

David  Bispham's  revival  of  Adelaide,  a  powerful  one  act  play  in 
which  he  impersonates  the  great  German  composer,  is  an  event  of 
value,  both  to  the  drama  and  to  education.     He  is  supported  by  a 
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specially  selected  and  preeminently  suitable  caste  but  the  stem  figure 
of  Bispham's  Beethoven  remains  fixed  in  the  memory  long  after  the 
incidents  of  the  piece  have  faded  into  misty  shadows.  The  critics 
have  not  been  very  kind  to  Mr.  Bispham  of  late,  with  few  exceptions 
having  refused  to  take  his  work  as  seriously  as  it  deserves.  To  all 
but  the  blase,  satiated,  froth-loving,  theatre  haunting,  pleasure  seeker, 
Mr.  Bispham's  performance  will  furnish  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 
He  is  an  impersonator  and  actor  of  singular  impressiveness  and 
whether  lovers  of  Beethoven  agree  or  disagree  with  his  interpretation, 
the  spirit  and  manner  of  it  are  worthy  of  appreciation  and  praise. 
Mr.  Bispham  and  his  company  are  now  en  tour  and  many  of  our  read- 
ers outside  of  New  York  City  will  probably  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing  him. 

The  Theatre  Assembly 

There  are  a  number  of  successful  theatre  dubs  in  New  York 
City  whose  work  is  in  the  broad  sense,  educational.  One  of  the  new- 
est and  most  prosperous  of  these  is  the  "Theatre  Assembly"  of 
which  Mrs.  J.  Christopher  Marks  is  President.  The  Assembly  is 
in  fact  the  dramatic  department  of  the  Art  Society.  Although 
the  meetings  are  held  in  luxurious  quarters  at  Hotel  Astor  and  the 
privileges  are  such  as  to  merit  a  high  price,  the  expense  to  members 
is  encotu-agingly  small,  the  dues  being  but  $3.00  a  season,  the 
initiation  fee  $2.00.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Assembly  is 
easily  understood  when  one  has  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
one  of  the  meetings.  Cturent  plays  are  discussed  and  selected 
acts  are  performed  by  the  professional  casts  tmder  special  arrange- 
ment with  managers.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  present  the  programs 
of  the  Assembly  in  this  department  from  month  to  month  as  the 
work  is  so  directly  in  line  with  our  own  purpose. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Little  Folks  Christmas  Stories  and  Plays:  by  Ada  M.  Skinner  in 
a  most  excellent  collection  of  stories  and  plays  for  children  from  five 
to  ten  years  of  age,  made  from  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of 
today  as  well  as  the  standard  writers  of  all  ages,  including  selections 
from  Maud  Lindsay,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Eugene  Field,  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  and  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman. 
No  normal  child  could  help  reveling  in  such  a  book.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  collection  of  tales  dealing  with  the  Christmastide. 
—(Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 


The  Co-Citizens:    "There  are  no  antis." 

"But"— 

"Indeed,  I  mean  it.  Any  good  woman  who  professes  herself 
an  anti-suffragist  will  admit  that  she  wants  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
framing  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  her  children,  for  the 
cleaning  of  her  town,  for  the  better  moral  conditions  in  which  her 
boys  and  girls  are  growing  up — ^if  you  omit  the  words — "woman 
suffrage." 

Thus  does  Corra  Harris,  essa3dst  and  novelist  whose  books  from 
the  "Circuit  Rider's  Wife,"  right  down  to  the  present  have  dealt 
with  woman  of  her  native  Southland,  answer  the  reminder  made  to 
her  recently  that  in  her  latest  novel,  "The  Co-Citizens,"  there  are 
no  women  antis  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  good  women  of 
Jordantown  into  whose  hands  was  thrust  tmceremoniously  the  re- 
sponsibility of  obtaining  equal  suffrage  in  their  community. 

Says  Mrs.  Harris,  "I  live  in  the  cotmtry  where  the  women  till 
the  soil,  biear  children,  perform  other  household  and  farm  drudgery, 
bear  more  children  and  till  the  soil  some  more,  and  yet  they  all  be- 
lieve in  woman  suffrage,  not  by  name  but  in  effect.  They  want  the 
privil^;e  of  voting  upon  the  conditions  in  which  their  children  are 
growing  up.    No,  you  can't  escape  suffrage  if  you  are  on  the  square. 
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It  meets  you  in  every  direction,  and  you  must  meet  the  issue  squarely. 
You  can't  refute  it  on  the  grounds  that  women  will  not  be  faithhtl 
to  the  ballot  because  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  prove  it  yet.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  a  disappointment  when  women  are  first  enfranchised, 
because  they  still  have  to  be  educated  to  use  the  vote  just  as  every 
other  person  must  be  educated  to  a  great  change  of  conditions. 
Women  will  vote  in  time  and  will  vote  right  because  when  you  give 
people  the  right  sense  of  responsibiUty  you  have  given  them  the 
highest  form  of  education.    It  is  the  Ph.D.  in  living." 

Whether  the  "Co-Citizens,"  will  be  taken  as  a  suffrage  book  is 
still  open  to  controversy,  but  there  can  be  no  possible  question  of 
the  sotmd  sense  embodied  therein. — (The  Co-Citizens,  by  Corra 
Harris.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


The  Fortunes  of  Garin:  Miss  Mary  Johnston  occupies  among 
living  American  historical  novelists  a  position  of  tmchallenged  su- 
premacy. She  has  dealt  with  the  spacious  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  colonial  America,  with  the  early  days  of  the  RepubUc  and  with 
the  Civil  War,  always  with  rich  and  authentic  historical  backgrounds 
for  her  absorbing  stories.  Her  latest  book  takes  her  into  a  new 
field  which  will,  without  doubt,  still  further  enlarge  her  reputation. 
The  setting  of  this  book  is  the  richly  colored  background  of  Southern 
Prance  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Garin,  the  chief  figure,  sdon 
of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  equally  good  at  a  song  or  a  fight,  wins 
his  spurs  in  the  Holy  Land  and  comes  back  to  Prance  just  in  time 
to  bear  his  part  in  a  bitter  but  glorious  dvil  war.  In  the  cotu-se  of 
time  he  finds  that  the  princess  in  whose  defense  and  behalf  he  is 
fighting  is  the  very  same  girl  whom,  years  before,  he  had  rescued 
in  an  hour  of  peril.  The  book  is  full  of  thrilling  episodes  and  hard 
fought  encounters,  but  their  outcome  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
every  reader  will  rejoice  in  the  happy  and  romantic  ending. — (The 
Portimes  of  Garin.    By  Mary  Johnston.     Houghton,  Mi£3in  Co.) 


A  most  interesting  series  of  papers  on  Julia  Ward  Howe,  written 
by  her  daughters,  Laura  B.  Richards  and  Maud  Howe  BUiot,  are 
appearing  in  the  Delineator;  illustrations  are  from  photographs  and 
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paintings  owned  by  the  descendants  of  Mrs.  Howe,  and  by  draw- 
ings by  B.  J.  Rosenmeyer. 

***** 


Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag,  At  Home  and  Abroad:  This  work,  the 
official  book  of  the  Red  Cross,  is  of  fascinating  human  interest  to 
all  who  feel  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer.  Today  it 
is  the  European  war,  but  in  imfortimate  yesterdays  there  have  been 
almost  countless  other  disasters  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  Red  Cross  have  toiled  and  faced  death  for  htunanity.  This 
is  the  only  complete  historical  work  upon  the  subject;  no  one,  ac- 
counting experience  and  literary  abiUty,  is  better  fitted  to  present 
the  facts  than  is  the  author,  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  chairman.  Na- 
tional Relief  Board,  of  the  American  Red  Cross  — (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.    Publ.) 


Years  of  My  Youth:  Here,  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  has 
written  down  as  an  important  contribution  to  American  Hterature 
the  interesting  facts  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  he  went  abroad  as  U. 
S.  Consul.  And  not  the  facts  only,  but  the  early  impressions  and 
numerous  influences  which  went  to  mold  the  man  and  the  writer 
in  his  different  Ohio  homes,  and  the  chronicling  of  his  early  Uterary 
successes. — (Years  of  My  Youth.  By  William  Dean  Howells. 
Harper  &  Bros.) 


Rabindranath  Tagore:  This  voliune  affords  especially  illumi- 
nating and  valuable  insight  into  the  character  of  this  noted  philoso- 
pher  and  poet,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  author — Basanta 
Koomar  Roy — is  a  fellow  coimtryman  and  intimate  friend. — (Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.  By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy.  Dood,  Mead  &  Co., 
Publ.) 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

By  Mary  Eleanor  EIramer 
Answers  to  Questions  801-850 

801.  Clara  Louise  Bumham  wrote   "The  Right  Princess." 

802.  George  Ade  wrote  "The  Slim  Princess." 

803.  Lindenwald  was  the  home  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

804.  Raphael  Santi,  was  the  great  artist  we  know  as  Raphael: 

he  signed  all  his  writings  and  paintings  thus. 

805.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:    "What  is  seen  cannot  be  un- 

seen, but  what  is  heard  is  often  tmheard." 

806.  Woolsthorpe,  England,  was  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Isaac 

Newton. 

807.  Edward  Eggleston  told  of  his  own  experiences  as  a  minister 

in  his  book  "The  Ch-cuit  Rider." 

808.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  the  author  of  "Littie  Mr.  Thimble- 

finger  and  His  Queer  Coimtry. " 

809.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  tomb  contains  the  following  words 

of  which  he  was  the  writer: 

"  Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be» 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill;*' 

810.  Elihu  Burritt  was  called  "The  Peace  Hero." 

811.  Prances    Hodgson   Burnett   wrote    "Two    Littie    Pilgrims* 

Progress." 

812.  John  Burroughs  in  "Waiting"  said: 

"Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 
Nor  care  for  wind,  nor  tide,  nor  sea; 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time,  and  fate, 
For  lol  my  own  shall  come  to  me." 

813.  Mary  Lyon  was  the  fotmder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 

nary, the  first  coll^;e  for  girls  in  the  United  States. 

814.  Madajne  De  Steal  wrote  her  famous  novel  "Delphine"  while 

practically  banished  from  her  native  country.  Prance. 
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815.  The  natives  of  Samoa  Islands  called  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Tusitala — meaning  Story-Teller  or  Writer 

816.  Mrs.  Prances  Hodgson  Burnett's  son  Vivien  was  the  proto- 

t3rpe  of  "Cedric  Brrol,"  the  hero  of  Little  Lord  Patmtleroy. 

817.  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  "Barrick  Room  Ballads." 

818.  Shakespeare  in  "Measure  for  Measure"  said:    "Our  doubts 

are  traitors,  and  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
by  fearing  to  attempt." 

819.  Cyrus  Curtis  began  his  career  as  a  newsboy  in  Portland, 

Maine. 

820.  Joseph  Pulitzer  became  blind,  yet  continued  his  gteat  work 

as  editor. 

821.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  wrote   "The  Bell  of  Atri," 

the  tale  told  by  the  Sicilian  in  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. " 

822.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote  the  Unes: 

"  We  build  our  future  thought  by  thought, 
Or  bad  or  good,  and  know  it  not — 
Yet    so    the    universe    is    wrought. 
Thought  is  another  name  fqr  fate. 
Choose,  then,  thy  destiny,  and  wait — 
For  love  brings  love,  and  hate  brings  hate." 

823.  Georgia  Faulkner  is  known  as  "The  Story  Lady." 

824.  Sir  Edward  Henry  Landseer  taught  the  English  queen  the 

art  of  etching  and  was  knighted  for  the  achievement. 

825.  On  the  doorway  of  Casa  Guidi,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's 

Italian  home,  may  be  fotmd  the  following  words,  placed 
there  by  the  Italian  people:  "Here  wrote  and  died  E.  B. 
Browning  who,  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  united  the  science 
of  a  sage  and  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  and  made  with  her  verse 
a  golden  ring  binding  Italy  and  England." 

8^6.  Helen  Keller  said:  "Optimism  is  the  faith  that  leads  to 
achievement;   nothing  can  be   done  without  hope." 

8I27.  Abbottsford,  Scotland,  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  16- 
cated  on  the  Tweed  river. 

828.  Lyman  Abbott   succeeded   Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  pastor 

of  Plymouth  Church,  Brookl3m,  New  York. 

829.  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
830     Coleridge  said  of  Washington  Allston  "He  is  surpassed  by 
no  man  of  his  age  in  artistic  and  poetic  genius." 
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831.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  wrote   **  Picture  Books   Without 

Pictures." 

832.  Washington  Irving  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  were  among  the 

first  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library,  New  York  City. 

833.  William  Black  wrote  "A  Daughter  of  Heth.** 

834.  Rosalie  Bonheur  was  the  most  celebrated  animal  painter  of 

France. 

835.  John  Btmyan  began  life  as  a  tinker,  and  his  father  was  a 

tinker. 

836.  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  sisters,  were  poets,  neither  of  whom 

ever  married,  their  death  occurred  the  same  year. 

837.  Clarence  Edmund  Steadman  said  pf  ElizfetbethBarrett  Browning : 

''She  was  the  most  inspired  Woman,  so  far  as  known,  of  all 
who  have  composed  in  ancient  or  modem  tongues,  or 
flotuished  in  any  land  or  time." 

838.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  is  said  to  have  read  -'The  Arabian 

Nights**  at  four  years  of  age. 

839.  Ahghieri  Dante  was  Italy *s  greatest  poet. 

840.  Henry  Drummond  was  the  author  of  **  Natural  Law  in  the 

Spiritual  World.** 

841.  Henry  Fielding  was  called  the  "Father  of  English  Poetry**; 

this  name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

842.  George  Fox  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  com- 

monly called  Quakers. 

843.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  in  turn  a  shoemaker,  cabinet- 

maker,   painter   and   editor. 

844.  Edward  Gibbon  was  England*s  greatest  historian. 

845.  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe*s  first  drama  in  verse  was    dedi- 

cated  to   the   girl   he   loved. 

846.  Horace  Greeley  founded  the  New  York    'Tribune.** 

847.  Ernst    Heinrich    Haeckel  wrote  "The  Evolution  of  Man." 

848.  Fritz-Greene  Halleck  was  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Eliot — 

the  "Apostle  to  the  Indians.*' 

849.  Watertown,  Mass.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Harriett  Hosmer, 

the  noted  sculptor. 

850.  George    Herbert    said:    ''The    consciousness  of    duty    done 

gives    us    music    at    midnight.** 


Books  Received 

The  Research  Magnificent,  by  H.  G.  Wells.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  $1.50  net. 

Practical  Spelling  Lessons  Book  One,  by  Alvord.and  Hughey. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Wheat  Industry,  by  N.  A.  Bengston,  A.  M.  and  Donne 
Griffith,  A.  M.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

How  the  Flag  Became  Old  Glory,  by  E.  L.  Scott.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

The  Book  of  Brave  Adventures,  by  Dorthy  Donnell  Calhoun. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Vocational  Guidance,  by  J.  Adams  Puffer.  Rand,  McNally  & 
Company. 

"Escape  and  Other  Essays,"  by  A.  C.  Benson.  The  Century 
Company. 

Panama  and  Its  Bridge  of  Water,  by  Stella  Humphrey  Nida. 
Price  50  cents.    Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 

The  Brownies  and  the  Goblins,  by  N.  M.  Bant  a  and  Alpha 
Banta  Benson.    A.  Flanag^an  Company,  Chicago. 

South  America.  A  Geography  Reader  by  Isaiah  Bowman, 
Assistant.  Professor  of  Geography  in  Yale  University,  with  an 
introduction  to  the  series  by  Richard  Elwood  Dodge,  Professor 
of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Price,  75 
cents.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Holiday-Land.  A  Rabbit  Story  of  the  Holi- 
days, by  Joseph  C.  Sindclar.  Illustrations  by  Helen  G.  Hodj^e. 
Price,  40  cents.     Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago. 

Morning  Exercises  for  All  the  Year.  A  Day  Rook  for  Teach- 
ers, by  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.    Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago. 

Language  Games  for  All  Grades,  designed  to  establish  the 
habit  of  correct  speech  and  to  increase  the  child's  vocabulary,  by 
Alhambra  G.  Deming,  Principal  of  Washington  School,  Winona, 
Minn.  Introduction  by  J.  N.  Adee,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Johnstown.  Pa.    Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago. 

Our  Dooryard  Friends,  by  Sara  V.  Preuser.  Published  by 
The  Platform,  The  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Magazine,  Stein- 
way  Hall,  Chicago. 
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Porta  Latina:  A  Reading  Method*  by  Frank  Gardner  Moore, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  Columbia  University.  i2mo. 
cloth,  62  pages.    Price  60  cents.    Gill  &  Company. 

Masterpieces  in  Art.  A  Manual  for  Teachers  and  Students, 
by  William  C.  Casey.   A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago. 

School  Hygiene,  by  Leo  Burgerstein,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Vienna) 
Translated  by  Beatrice  L.  Stevenson,  and  Anna  L.  Von  Der 
Osten,  with  43  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

A   Recommendation 

By  William  Charles  O'Donnell,  Jr. 

I  am  sending  a  book  to  a  friend. 

The  years  have  established  us  in  mutual  confidence  and  I  am 
making  free  to  write  to  him  as  follows: 

"Don't  gUmpse  this  book,  read  it.  Read  it  for  the  quiet  joy  of 
its  Uterary  embellishments.  Read  it  for  the  timeliness  of  its  state- 
ments and  the  strength  of  its  arguments.  Read  it  for  the  beauty  of 
its  spirit  and  the  power  of  its  truth.  Read  it  for  its  humor,  its  sense, 
its  style.  It  is  a  well  proportioned  book,  not  like  the  dashund — 'two 
dogs  long  and  one  dog  high/ 

"Above  all  read  it  for  the  sake  of  your  patriotic  soul.  There  is 
salvation  in  its  pages.  If  you  have  grown  too  severe  in  your  optim- 
ism it  will  jar  you  into  a  consciousness  of  the  many  faults  and  perils 
of  our  beloved  land.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  run  you  into  the 
ditch  of  pessimism.  It  will  refresh  you  like  a  long  vacation.  It  will 
start  new  vibrations  in  your  brain  and  bring  fresh  color  to  your  Ameri- 
canism. 

"Be  magnanimous  and  patriotic  enough  to  pass  the  word  down  the 
Une.  Allowing  for  children  and  iUiterates  there  must  be  about 
twenty  milUon  people  in  these  United  States  who  ought  to  read 
'American  Ideals*  by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  Did  you  know 
the  author  as  I  know  him  you  would  not  wonder  at  the  excellence  of 
the  book." 

This  convincing  volume  to  which  the  New  York  Times  has  already 
given  a  full  page  of  its  Stmday  edition  in  review,  can  be  secured 
through  Educational  Foimdations  or  direct  from  the  pubUshers, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  for  $1.00. 


The  Bible  and  Education 

A  CULTIVATED  Chinese  gentleman,  a  Confudanist,  was 
given  a  New  Testament  by  an  old  American  missionary,  who 
asked  the  man  to  read  it  and  consider  the  question  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  The  Chinese,  who  was  both  intelligent  and  sincere, 
read  the  Gospels  for  the  first  time,  and  after  a  month  or  two  of 
thought  upon  the  subject,  returned  to  the  missionary,  whom  he  had 
known  intimately  for  many  years,  and  said: 

"I  have  read  this  Book  with  great  interest — ^it  is  a  great  Book, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  try  these  teachings;  but,'*  he  added,  "accord- 
ing to  this  Book  you  are  not  a  Christian!" 

The  old  missionary  was  somewhat  startled  at  this  sweeping 
assertion  and  replied,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

The  Confucianist  explained  his  statement  as  follows: 

"These  writings  appear  to  me  to  state  clearly  the  characteristics 
of  a  Christian. 

"First,  I  read  that  a  Christian  is  a  man  who  is  not  handicapped 
by  anxiety  and  worry,  and  is  usually  a  happy  man.  He  is  one  who 
knows  that  his  God,  who  cares  for  the  falling  of  the  smallest  bird, 
will  surely  care  for  him.  This  Book  commands  him  to  cast  his  care 
upon  God,  and  it  assures  him  that  he  will  receive  the  gift  of  Peace. 
I  read  that  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  that  He  gave  them  His  joy, 
and  furthermore  said,  'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.'  I  find  that 
a  Christian  is  an  tmworried  man. 

"But,"  said  the  Chinese  to  his  missionary  friend,  "you  are  the 
most  worried  man  I  know.  You  impress  me  as  having  a  thousand 
cares.  Indeed  you  are  anxious  about  details  concerning  which,  as 
these  Gospels  teach,  you  should  trust  God.  You  are  not  an  tm- 
worried man.    You  are  not  a  Christian. 

"Furthermore,"  the  man  of  China  insisted,  "I  read  in  the  New 
Testament  that  God  is  Love;  that,  according  to  Jesus,  there  are 
simply  two  great  commandments  that  sum  up  Christianity,  namely; 
Love  to  God,  and  love  to  one's  neighbor.  I  read  that  a  Christian 
man  is  a  great  man  of  love,  one  whose  heart  is  too  f uU  of  kindness 
and  generous  feeling  to  allow  of  any  hatred,  one  who  even  loves 
his  enemies. 
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"But — ^you  do  not  impress  me  as  being  such  a  man.  Only  the 
other  day  you  were  telling  me  of  a  certain  person  who  had  injured 
you  and  to  whom  you  would  not  speak,  when  you  met  him  upon 
the  street.    You  do  not  love  your  enemies.     You  are  not  a  Christian. 

"There  is  still  another  thing/'  continued  the  Confucianist, 
"that*  impressed  me  in  this  Book.  We  go  to  our  Temples  to  ask  our 
gods  for  help  in  relation  to  our  daily  needs,  such  as  the  health  of 
our  children,  prosperity  in  our  business,  and  success  in  our  special 
tmdertakings.  We  want  a  God  who  can  assist  us  in  making  money 
to  provide  for  our  families,  one  who  can  bring  happiness,  health,  and 
good  cheer  to  those  beneath  our  rooftrees.  I  was  glad  to  find  in 
this  Book  that  your  God  promises  to  take  care  of  the  material  needs 
of  his  followers.  I  read  that  if  a  man  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  he  has  a  right  to  expect  other  things,  like  prosperity  in  his 
business,  to  follow;  that  God  helps  him  to  get  on  and  be  successful. 

"But  you  never  told  me  about  this.  I  never  heard  anyone 
say  that  Christianity  helps  a  man  in  his  business.  You  have  only 
told  me  about  certain  spiritual  gifts  and  future  rewards.  We  Chinese 
want  not  simply  spiritual  blessings,  but  we  want  the  help  of  the 
gods  in  our  everyday  life.  The  great  problem  of  oiu*  country  is 
that  of  getting  rice  to  fill  the  hungry  mouths  of  oiu*  children.  Sun- 
rise sees  the  carpenter  and  the  smith,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  beater 
of  cotton  at  their  labor,  and  the  midnight  cry  of  the  watchman 
often  finds  them  patiently  earning  the  food  for  the  morrow's  meal. 
You  must  bring  to  these  people  the  kind  of  Christianity  I  read 
about  in  this  Book,  the  Christianity  that  meets  the  pressing  need 
of  everyday  life.  If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  your  Book,  you 
are  not  a  Christian." 

The  missionary  who  related  to  me  this  incident,  confessed  that 
the  practical  interpretation  of  the  message  of  the  New  Testament 
to  daily  life,  by  a  man  who  had  read  the  Gospels  for  the  first  time, 
not  only  gave  him  a  decided  surprise,  but  it  also  afforded  him  a 
new  point  of  view. 


When  the  writer  was  in  Nanking  in  191 1,  the  Chinese  were 
tearing  down  the  13,000  examination  stalls  where  the  literati,  the 
chosen  scholars  of  the  Empire,  had  for  centiuies  gathered  to  take 
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their  examinations.  I  was  asked  to  lunch  with  the  Viceroy  Tuan 
Fang,  who  invited  me  to  visit  the  government  schools,  which  occupy 
new  buildings  and  are  furnished  with  modem  equipment.  He  in- 
sisted that  I  should  not  praise  but  give  "moral  advice"  relative  to 
the  Ufe  of  the  13,000  students  of  various  grades  studying  tmder  his 
supervision.  When  I  asked  the  reason  for  seeking  such  advice 
from  a  person  of  different  race  and  rehgion,  he  repUed:  **For  years 
I  have  been  studying  the  results  of  Western  civiUzation  and  Western 
education.  I  have  discovered  that  in  every  nation  virtue  is  the 
secret  of  success,  and  that  moral  education  is  one  of  the  chief  roads 
to  the  acquirement  of  such  virtue,  be  it  individual  or  national." 

When  we  considered  that  this  viceroy  held  the  life  and  death 
control  of  80,000,000  people  and  that  he  is  a  rigorous  Confucianist, 
we  may  realize  the  extent  of  the  change  in  the  point  of  view  of 
Chinese  educators  and  high  officials.  Bible  study  was  started  in 
one  of  these  schools  of  this  viceroy  imder  the  leadership  of  a  West- 
em  college  teacher. 


Seventy  representative  Greek  letter  fraternity  men  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  gathered  a  few  years  ago  at  the  call  of  a  fellow 
student  to  consider  the  relation  of  Bible  study  to  the  fraternity  house 
Hfe  of  the  tmiversity .  After  the  natiu'e  and  method  of  study  had  been 
presented  to  the  men,  this  student,  who  was  at  that  time  captain 
of  both  the  football  and  baseball  teams  of  the  university,  said:  "I 
have  been  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  more  than  three  years 
and,  as  you  know,  I  have  engaged  actively  in  college  life.  I  have 
never  been  known  particularly  as  a  religious  man,  yet  I  have  come 
to  appreciate  that,  especially  in  fraternity  life,  some  of  us  must 
face  seriously  the  problems  and  the  temptations  of  our  college  days. 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  problems  can  be  considered  best  in 
connection  with  a  sane  and  intelligent  study  of  the  Bible.  I  con- 
fess that  I  know  little  of  the  book  myself,  but  I  am  determined  to 
begin  its  study,  and  if  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it,  I  will  lead  a  group 
of  athletic  men  in  my  own  fraternity  house."  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  groups  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  fourteen  Greek 
letter  fraternities  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

It  is  significant  that  from  this  beginning  in  one  institution  there 
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has  grown  a  continent-wide  interest  in  this  Book  among 
men;  at  least  8000  members  of  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  now 
enrolled  in  voluntary  Bible  groups  in  their  chapter  houses.  The 
growing  popularity  of  Bible  study  and  discussion  in  college  frater- 
nities is  one  of  the  certainties  of  its  value  to  American  undergradu- 
ates. 


When  Professor  Henry  Drummond  made  his  first  visit  to  America, 
he  addressed  the  students  in  professional  schools  in  New  York 
City.  He  wrote  home  to  a  friend  in  England  that  he  had  never 
seen  men  who  were  more  severely  driven  by  their  daily  schedules,  or 
men  who  were  surrounded  by  fiercer  temptations  of  every  sort. 
As  this  plan  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  grew  in  its  comprehension  of 
different  classes  of  students,  it  was  said  that  professional  men  would 
not  be  interested,  nor  would  they  have  time  to  engage  in  such  study. 
But  it  is  notable  that  in  the  dty  of  New  York  recently  an  average 
of  382  professional  students  were  meeting  every  week  and  using  a 
series  of  studies  upon  the  practical  teach  ngs  of  Christianity.  A 
similar  and  increasing  interest  in  Bible  studies  is  fotmd  among  pro- 
fessional school  students  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities  containing  such  institutions. 


Shortly  before  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  Iowa, 
I  asked  him  what  he  considered  to  be  the  greatest  present  need  of 
American  life.  He  replied,  "The  greatest  need  of  our  people  is  a 
new  dynamic  which  will  touch  the  inner  springs  of  religious  activity; 
it  is  not  merely  ethical  or  political  reformation  which  we  need,  but 
a  revival  of  religion,  and  this  revival  will  find  its  spring  in  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus." 


In  Assuit  College  in  Egypt  ^^  foimd  virtually  the  entire  student 
body  engaged  in  volimtary  Bible  study  for  a  full  hour  each  morning. 
These  students  (nearly  400  of  them)  were  most  of  them  Copts  and 
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followed  the  Oriental  habit  of  studjring  aloud  walking  back  and  forth 
in  the  student  quadrangle  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands. 


In  one  of  the  Japanese  Universities  which  was  visited  not  long  ago 
by  the  writer,  there  was  sold  in  a  short  space  of  time  on  the  campus 
300  Bibles  to  Japanese  students.  These  students  were  Buddhists, 
Shintoists  and  Confudonists,  while  a  good  number  of  them  professed 
to  be  agnostics,  yet  they  were  interested  in  trjring  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  Christianity. 

This  desire  of  the  Oriental  student  to  really  discover  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Christian  faith  was  exemplified  by  the  Chinese  student 
who  said  that  he  was  spending  six  months  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
to  find  out  whether  he  could  or  could  not  become  a  Christian.  He 
said,  "I  cannot  tell  you  because  I  have  not  read  far  enough  to  find 
out  for  myself  what  it  really  means  to  be  a  Christian  according  to 
the  Bible  " 


Viscoimt  James  Bryce  in  writing  to  the  World's  Sixth  Sunday 
School  Convention  said:  "Had  I  been  able  to  be  with  you,  I  should 
have  said  some  words  regarding  the  special  and  urgent  need  which 
seems  to  exist  in  our  time  for  maintaining  in  the  general  scheme  of 
education  the  place  of  re  igious  instruction  and  especially  the  proper 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  *' 


At  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  there  are  upwards  of  900 
students  studying  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion, one  student  said  of  his  teacher:  "I  don't  remember  anything 
he  said  but  I  remember  him."  A  remark  which  brings  out  the  truth 
that  Bible  teaching,  like  all  other  teaching,  depends  largely  upon  the 
personality  of  the  teacher. 


Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps  who  has  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  association  of  the  Bible  with  education  has  said:    "I  believe 
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that  the  B  ble  should  not  only  be  taught  in  every  public  school,  but 
that  it  should  have  the  first  place,  and  that  every  other  study  should 
be  made  subordinate." 

William  T.  Stead  once  made  a  statement  which  bears  out  the  con- 
viction of  Professor  Phelps.  It  was  this :  '  *He  succeeds  in  his  under- 
takings just  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  incorporate  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  in 
his  work." 

The  spirit  of  the  Bible  depends  largely  upon  having  the  right  point 
of  view  in  approaching  it.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  behind  as  far  as 
possible  one's  prejudices  and  preconceptions;  as  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son said :  "We  should  learn  to  read  the  Bible  as  though  we  were  read- 
ing it  for  the  first  time  to  find  out  its  particular  message  for  us."  One 
great  Bible  teacher  required  his  students  to  answer  this  question  for 
each  passage,  "What  does  it  actually  say?" 


No  one  should  forget  that  the  greatest  leadership  America  has 
known  has  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  Bible.  On  the  fly-leaf  of 
Lincoln's  well  worn  Bible  were  found  the  words:  "A.  Lincoln,  his  own 
Book.  ' 


To  our  friends  everywhere,  especially  to  the  ever 
increasing  family  of  readers  of  Educational  Found- 
ations, whose  kind  support  is  making  possible  a 
richer  and  nobler  magazine: 

THE  SALUTATIONS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

—-The  Editors. 


World  Wide  Bible  Study  League 

A  Movement  for  Praotioal  Bible  Study  among  People 

of  aU  Nations 

I.  The  object  of  this  League  is  to  provide  a  suggestfye  plan  of  regular  Bible  study,  oovering  thereby  the 
main  truths  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  as  these  are  related  to  personal  problems  in  the  work^  life. 

The  League  also  aims  to  unite  in  membership  and  purpose  all  those  persons  who  are  willing  to  bedin  a  gen* 
nine  study  of  the  Bible  and  to  furnish  opportunity  for  an  active  propaganda  of  Bible  study  among  tnoee  who 
have  never  discovered  the  rich  vahies  of  this  booic. 

II.  Membership    advantages. 

1.  A  cloth  bound  volume  of  the  new  book  "Bible  Study  in  the  Work  of  Life"  sent  postpaid  to  each  member. 

2.  A  personal  letter  once  in  three  months  to  all  members  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  most  success- 
ful plans  employed  in  starting  and  conductinis  Bible  clasess,  together  with  the  esroerience  in  individual  Bible 
study  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  also  special  Bible  literature  and  suggestions  from  time  to  time. 

8.  Privileges  of  sending  in  questions  regarding  any  Bible  or  personal  problem,  or  questions  relative  to  the 
methods  of  conducting  Bible  work.  The  Secretary  will  be  assisted  in  answering  these  questions  by  a  Board 
of  fifty  distinguished  and  able  Counsellors  who  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  expert  knowledge  and 
Interest  in  thk  work. 

4.  Assistance  of  the  Secretary,  without  charge,  as  far  as  his  time  permits.  In  presenting  Bible  Study  work 
by  illustrated  talks  and  public  addresses,  together  with  his  aid  in  organizing  Bible  classes. 
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One  of  the  Host  Entertainiii^  Books  Given  Free 

This  book  is  used  by  some  for  imblic  reading.    It  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  household. 

DANNY'S   OWN  STORY 

By  DON  MARQUIS 


««1 


'I  been  around  the  country  a  good  'eal,  too,  and  seen  and  heam  of  some 
awful  remarkable  things,  and  I  never  seen  no  one  that  wasn't  more  or  less  looney 
when  the  search  us  the  femm  comes  into  the  case.  Which  is  a  dago  word  I  got 
out'n  a  newspaper  and  it  means,  'Who  was  the  dead  gent's  lady  friend?'  " 

D  inny  enters  upon  the  scene  nameless,  a  baby  in  a  basket,  abandoned  before  the  door  of 
Hank  Walters,  the  blacksmith.  Prom  that  very  minute  the  fun  begins — such  real,  delicious, 
irresistible  fun  as  only  Mark  Twain  and  O.  Henry  have  hitherto  furnished  the  world. 

Autobiographically,  Danny  says:  ''There  wasn't  nothin'  perdicted  of  me,  and  I  done  like 
it  was  perdicted.  H  they  was  devilment  anywhere  about  that  town  they  all  says:  'Danny,  he 
done  it.'    And  like  as  not  I  has.    S3  I  gets  to  be  what  you  might  call  an  outcast." 

The  boy  runs  away  presently  with  a  peripatetic  "D)ctor,"  whose  mission  is  to  make  known 
the  wonderful  powers  of  "Siwash  Indian  Sigx^sth";  and  he  plunges  into  ths  kaleidoscopic  life  of 
the  patent-medicine  fakir,  small  circus  shows,  and  so  on,  witii  a  zest  in  life  and  a  human 
philosophy  in  his  side-splitting  humor  that  are  quite  amazing.  Illustrated  irresistibly  by  E.  W. 
Kemble. 

Fixed  price,  $1.20  (postage  12c.) 
Published  by  I>oubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  in  Cloth  Binding 


Some   Dannygrams 


Sand  $1.00  for  a  year's  iubscriptloD  to  THB 
LYCEUM  WORLD,  and  the  name  of  soma 
good  speaker,  reader  or  musician  In  jour 
town,  and  we  ihaU  tend  you  the  abore  book 
fk^ee.  for  postage. 

THB  LYCEUM  WORLD.  D^t.  BF, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


"You  ain't  never  comfortable  with  a 
person  you  know  is  more  honest  than  you 
be." 

"I  was  wondering  whether  she  is  making 
fun  of  me  or  am  I  making  fun  of  her.  Them 
Irish  is  like  that  you  can  neirer  tell  which." 
.  "A  man  has  jest  naturally  got  to  have 
something  to  cuss  around  and  boss  so's  to 
keep  himself  from  finding  out  he  don't 
amount  to  nothing." 

"Helping  of  things  grow,   he  said  is  a 
good  way  to  understand  bow  God  must  feel 
about  humans.     For  what  you  plant  and 
help  to  grow,  he  says,  you  are  sure  to  get  to      I     ^'*'*  Name 
caring  a  heap  about."  ' 

"What  you  want  in  poetry  to  make  her 
sound  good  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  to  make  her  jump  lively  and  then  stop  with 
a  bang  on  the  rhjrme." 

"Another  prominent  citizen  has  the  idea  mabbe  we  is  figgering  on  one  of  these  inter-Reuben 
trolley  lines." 


A  COPT  FREE  TO  YOU 


Name.. 
Address 


$50,000  A  TEAR  IN  LYCEUM  WORK 

Men  like  Wm.  J.  Bryan  earn  much  more — as  much  as  $5,000  a  week.  Many  who  can 
deliver  a  good  lecture,  or  lecture  recital  of  some  good  author,  or  can  sing  or  entertain,  or  have 
musical  ability,  earn  hundreds  of  dollars  a  week. 

Perhaps  Ton  Out  Do  It 

Mention  this  advertisement  and  write  us  when  you  send  your  subscription  to 

THE    LYCEUM     WORLD     Edited  by  Arthur  E.  Cringle 

Department  P.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  well  known  as  a  successful  public  lecturer, 
writer,  author  and  contributor  to  leading  periodicals. 

THE  LYCBUM  WORLD  is  more  and  more  being  recognized  at  among  the  finett, 
brightest  and  best  magazines  of  the  country.  A  magazine  of  popular  and  public  instmctfen 
and  entertainment,  suitable  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  mtelligence  and  aspiration.  It 
oontains  great  lectures,  original  readings,  platform  instruction,  hints  on  success  in  platform 
work,  articles  on  subjects  of  vital,  litenuy  and  public  interest,  notes  on  leading  lecturen, 
■wricians,  readers,  singers,  preachers,  etc  The  regular  subscription  price  it  $1.00  a  year,  15c 
a  oopy.    No  free  samples. 
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The  Latest  phase  in  Type- 
writer Construction. 

New  and  Exclusive  Features. 
Notable  Improvements. 

New  Frontal  Dust  Proof  Con- 
struction. 

New  System  Enclosed  Ribbon 
Spools. 

New  Wide  Corrugated  Anvil 
giving  UNLIMITED 
SPEED. 

New  Style  Shift  Keys. 
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Any   tiM  tompUte  stta   of  type  ALWAYS  IN  THE  MACHINE-     "M  Turn  tht 
Knob"  and  change  in^ntiy  from  one  to  the  other. 

Writes  CARDS    and    ENVELOPES 
without  bending  them. 

Takes  any  width  of  paper. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

egthlStreet  and  East  River  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION-MAGAZINES 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines 

Magazines  mentioned  in  the  following  list  are  unqualifiedly  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Educational  FoundationM. 

Subscriptions  sent  to  us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attendon. 

We  guarantee  that  every  MubMcription  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with 

the  announcements  of  the  varioua  publishere  or  that  eatiefactory  reetitu* 

tion  shall  be  made. 

To  secure  this  guarantee  and  to  insure  ^^Golden  Rule  Magazine 
SeiTice''  address  all  orders  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Qty. 

(Glubbliig  offen  on  request.) 


T,«v*l      *'The  Magazine  that  Takes  You  There  ' 

I  rsTCi.    ^  superbly  printed  and  iUiutrated  mag- 

Ailne   oontalnlnf  descriptlye  articles  of  trayel    m 

man  J  lands.    Monthly,  SS.OO  a  year. — (One  of  the 

"Prlae  Beauties*'  of  American  Journalism.) 


Woman's  Hone  Ginipanion.    ^tf^SSfpSr! 


Muiiail  Anerici. 


The  Christian  Herald 


The  recognised  Interna- 
tional musical  newspaper, 
edited  by  John  O.  Freund.  Contains  many  special 
articles  of  use  not  only  to  members  of  the  musical 
iwofMsion.  but  to  all  wno  are  In  any  way  interested 
m  musle.     Weekly,  $t.00  a  year.    Illustrated. 

Tkji    rAiiHirv       Acknowledged  everywhere  as 
ine    veniury.     one  of  the  greatest  magarines 

Eiblished.     Flctioo.   Art,   Travel,   Science.   Poetry, 
amor.    Wticomed  Into  the  best  homes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fiantty.    Monthly,  $A*00  a  year, 

^Amnltltie  AmArif  an      '^^^  Journal  of  practical 
•juvuuu^  fMuvii^oii.     Information.       For    all 

who  seek  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  world's  material 
progress.  Its  record  of  achievements  of  sdeoce  and 
loTentlon  Is  more  absorbing  than  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  flcttonlsts.     Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 

Amerieui  Motherhood.  ^|S£i?'£!3^ 

goldaaee  for  the  homes  where  chudren  dwtfU.  An 
ui^ilratlon  to  mothers.    Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

An  interdenomina- 
tional Joomal,  an 
exponent  of  applied  Christianity.  Its  chief  aim  is  to 
brmg  its  readers  Into  active  personal  relation  with 
worid-wlde  Christian  work  both  spiritual  and  phllan- 
titfOTle.  Weekly,  $1.50  a  year  in  United  States, 
Forngn  eountriee  $1.00  a  year  additional  for  postage, 

Th«  RoTiew  of  Reriewt.    ^^UStfre^SfSal 

of  current  events  and  Importamt  affaln  throughout 
the  world.  Indiraensable  for  the  comprehensive 
understanding  of  ngniflcant  events.  Of  far  reaching 
educational  value.    Monthly,  $$.00  a  year. 

Tk*  P^iftAP  A  Journal  of  Information  for  Uter- 
ine  COIIor.  ^^  workers.  Teaches  how  to 
write  and  sell  articles  of  all  kinds.  Answers  quee- 
tkms  of  vital  Importance  to  all  writers.  Timely 
editorials  that  make  writers  vow  to  do  things  that 
will  put  them  on  the  high  road  to  suooestfui  author- 
riitp.    FortnighUy,  $t.00  a  year. 

A  thorough  and  accurate 
lUustratea  review  that  alms 
to  be  interesting  as  well  as  reliable,  "^tal,  timely. 
Impartial,  with  the  Dulse  of  the  world  beating 
ttaiongfa  Its  pages.    AfontMy,  $$.00  a  year, 

TUm  OnllAAk       ^^9h    UteraiT    standards,  the 

ine  UUIIOOK.     exceUence   of   Its    contributed 

arttdes.  the  eminence  and  ability  of  Its  editors  have 

node  toe  OutkMk  the  preferred  magaslne  of  coltored 

Weekly,  $$,00  a  year. 

fashion  and 

authority 

akfaig 


Current  Opinion. 


McCaD's  Maf 

for  forty-av«  years. 


Recognised  fsahloi 
houselceeping  autl 
I  in  home  diessm 


sonaUty  of  a  distinguished,  helpful  and  eotertalnlnf 
visitor.  Twenty  practical  departments.  At  leiii 
three  complete  serial  novels  a  year.  Pages  In  fttU 
color  worthy  of  framing.  Time-saving,  worry-eavfaic 
dollar-saving  Ideas  that  lift  home-making  Ihim 
drudgery  to  an  occupation  of  Joy  and  dlegnctio^ 
Monthly,  $1.S0  a  year. 

The  Bookman     **The  best  hlstorref  contemn- 
I  ne  ooounan.    ^^^^^  literature  In  eztsteaos." 

Monthly,  $t.SO  a  year. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  PUnt. 

A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magailneB  for 
teachers  In  graded  schools.  Contains  a  ilch  variety 
of  practlcu  material  every  month.  Illustrations 
abundant  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $1.Z$  a  year. 


Popular  Educator.    t'nTS^^^^ 

departments  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  intermedi- 
ate and  granmiar  teachers.  Ten  months,  $1,SQ  m 
year. 


Sunset  Magaane. 


The    magaslne     of   ttas 

Padfle    and    the    only 

magaslne  in  the  country  publishing  llrst  hand  news 

~    about  California's  great  1016 


In  University  of  Wiseonsin.  Oolam- 
MsnlMir.  SOe  s  year. 


oecTi  month ^ ^ „. ^  ..^.w     ,  , ■,  „ . 

tions.  Beautifully  iUustrated  In  colors.  Monthh* 
$t.J^O  a  year.    Special  price  for  1915,  $t.00 

SCTihner's  Msffsrine      1^®  nrnmib  Scribner  Is 
iHTiDner  s  maganne.     ^  guarantee  of  quaUty. 

The  magaslne  is  an  essential  In  every  library,  etoD, 
reading-^ub  and  most  educational  InstltutlonB.  Its 
fletlon  Is  of  the  best  and  its  illustrations  superb.  IS 
Is  Individual,  up-to-date  and  Is  altogether  one  of  tlis 
most  Interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  MonfMy. 
$$.00  a  year. 

The  American  Macaiine.    tSSff^^ 

In  a  drawer.  Its  humor.  Its  stories,  its  new  Ideas 
and  Its  wondMtul  pictures  make  It  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  most  significant  products  of  Amerleaa 
life  Monthly,  $1,60  a  year,  (A  wonderful  value  for 
the  money.) 

John  Martins  Book,  f^, ^i^'^^ *^<i  beauti- 

^unu  maruu  a  vwa.  j^  niagaaine  for  UtUs 
diildreo.  80-100  pages  artistically  printed  In  two 
colors  on  durable  paper.  A  real  book  In  spirit  and 
structure.    Monthly  $$.00  a  year. 

The  Ladies'  Home  JoumaL    ^J**;5^ 

cn*s  magastoes.     Paid  drculation  over  iSsO.OOa 

Famedlor   Its  Editorials.   Short  Stories/  SerteSk 

Fashions,  Home  Departments,  Colored  ~  ^^ 
Monthly,  $1,60  a  year. 

The  Saturday  Efoning  Pott     America> 

••'^  J^SSMCu  ''*^'*»W^  droolatloii  in  tlis  ^ 

over  a,000;ooa     Wee&y,  $1.60  «  year, 

(Oonttaniad  on  nsKt  page^ 


CLASSIFlEtr  SECTION—PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
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The  Cream  of  the  Magazines— Continued  from  preceding  page. 


Tk*  rraffsman  Bdited  a^id  published  by 
loe  Ijmnsnwn.  Q^gtav  SJckley  (originator 
of  Crafttman  Furniture)  in  the  Interest  of  better 
art,  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
way  of  Hying.  EDUCATORS  will  find  In  It  the  best 
that  is  new  In  organic  education:  ARTISTS,  the 
strongest  and  most  individual  expressions  of  modem 
palntang  and  sculpture;  HOME  BUILDERS,  plans 
and  suggestions  In  the  building  and  decoration  of 
homes:  WORKERS  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  Important  steps  that  are  being 
taken  In  social  and  Industrial  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  It  for  practical  help  and 
for  news  of  the  world's  progress  in  craftsmanship. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Mother's  Magazine    ?^SS*%i^ 

should  be.  Rich  and  yarled  In  contents.  Beauts 
fully  Illustrated.  Many  valuable  educational  feat- 
ures. A  great  and  growing  magaslne.  Monthly, 
$1,50  a  year. 

The  Independent.     ^  -ubstantlal,  dependable. 

representatlTe  magaalne 
of  far-reaching  Influence.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  In  over  a  thousand  schools.  Oonductlng 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  impork  Woekly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

421  and  423  West  148th  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  1655 

A  graded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  Oollege. 
Nattre  teachers  In  French  and  German.  Certm* 
eato  privilege  to  leading  OoUeges.     Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS 

Thirty-fifth  year 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  la  New  Yorii. 
Prepares  Boys  for  Ck>llege,  Technical  Sdiodii, 
West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

"Primary  to  Ctollege." 

72d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  Totk 


Gcaesee  Weskyan  Seminanr,  Lima,  New  York 

EstabUshed  1832 

College  preparatory  and  general  literary  courses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music,  Art, 
Domestic  Science,  Oratory  and  Conunerce. 

Espenses  Very  Moderate 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address, 

REV.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD,  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Boyt 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

BUidbly  located  midway  between  New  Toik 
and  Philadelphia.  Insphrlng  history  of  seventy* 
six  years.  Bfllcient  teaching  staff,  highest  char- 
acter standards,  modem  equipment.  Prepares 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M..  D.D..  Hi 


PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  PINNEO,  891  Madison  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Scienc 
Manual  Training  and  Music 


(See  sdvertlMmeiit  eleewbeit) 

PEDDIE   INSTITUTB 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thotmuii 

B reparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
oys.  Business,  Music.  00-acre  campus.  Oym« 
nasium.  swlnunlng  pool.  Athletic  field.  Loww 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Bates  $450  lo 
$660.    40th  year.    Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  ■.,     B«  IM,     HIGHTSTOWII.  K  i. 


WILLI8TON   SEMINARY 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  Principal 

WUUstoo  Seminary,  an  endowed  New  England 
Afltdamy.  founded  1841— ^Ince  1808  a  school  for 
bqvi  and  young  men.  A  college  oreparatory 
•cnooL    PMsent  repiesentatkm  in  thirty  or  more 


FRIEND'S  SELECT  SCHOOL 

140   N.    SiXTBBNTH    STUCCT, 
FHILADELPHIA 


WALTER    W.   HAVILAND.   PRINCiPAJL. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
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Centenary  Gillefiite 


fer  Girifl 


A  remarkmbly  equipped  medium-priced  ecbool. 
100  acrei  In  campus,  athletic  Oeld  and  scbool 
farm.  Oollege  preparatory:  certificate  privilege 
Broad  range  of  ipeclal  oourset.  Two-year  course 
In  oollege  subjects  for  high  scbool  graduates. 
For  catalog  address  ionathan  M.  Meeker.  Ph. 
D.,  D.  D.,  Prtn.,  Boi  A.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  Lake  Wal- 
ton. Bleratlon  1000  feet.  48  miles  from  New 
York  Otty.  Careful  preparation  for  all  lilgber 
Institutions,  Academic  and  Engineering.  All 
water  and  land  sports.  Intimate  scbool  bome 
Ufa.  Catalogue  and  all  Information  sent  upon 
request. 


RivERDALE  Country  School 

FRANK   HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL, 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Cohrer  Military  Acideniy  gi  ^SSllSrg^ 

falgbest  ranking  of  tbe  U.  S.^ITar  Dept.  Its 
natural  and  material  equipment  is  superb.  Its 
matbods  of  instruction  sane,  but  tborougbly  pro- 
grssslTO,  followed  by  many  lesser  scbools.  For 
oatalog  address 

CULVER    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 
GuUer,  Ind.    (On  Leke  Mazlnkudcee) 


MERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Merceraburgt  Penna. 

WILLIAM  MANN   IRVINE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Master 

(See  advertisement  elsewbere.  this  issue.) 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 


N' 


riNETY-yiRST  YEAR.  Hsd  more  tlian  flftaeo  ttaounnd 
-J  ftiidaots:  BtaboM.  Judgei.  Statennen,  Edumtors.  Phy- 
ilelADS  and  meo  uia  womeo  of  other  Mlllnii  of  pronuiMoee. 

BttUdlBSi  and  eqalpment  excellent.  Steam  heat,  etoetrto 
llll»t,^are  water.  CoUeee  Preparatory,  Muale.  Arts.  Oratonr 
ADd  Howebold  ArU  Counei.    Joolor  Sobool.    Co-eduoatloDat. 

BOX   W,  GAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


L 


Z 


The  Bancroft  School,  Worcester,  Mast. 

A.  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  S  GRADES— BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
Higb  scbool  prepares  for  any  college  and  ^Tes 

MMral  courses.  New  scbool  buUding  TuUy 
Squlpped.  One  of  tbe  largest  private  day  scbools 
in  New  England. 

FRANK  H.  ROBSON,  Head  Matter. 


\ 


PEIDDIE— 

A  School  That  Boys  Like 


AU  colleges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddle 
graduates  tciUwut  examination.  It  Is  an  endowed 
scbool  and  oflters  at  S450  to  S550  more  than 
tbe  rates  Indicate.  Bqulpmeot  Includes  00-acre 
campus,  lake,  gymnasium,  cinder  trade,  pool* 
diamond,  gridiron,  library,  obsenratDir.  labarft- 
torles.  fireproof  dormitories,  etc.  Peddle  is  locat- 
ed at  HIgbtstown.  N.  J.,  on  tbe  PennsylTania 
R.  R.,  between  New  York  and  Pbllsdelpbuu 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  for  boys  of  11  to  14  Is 
a  strong  supplement  to  tbe  scbool  proper.  It  fits 
tbe  boy  to  master  preparatory  work  In  an  able 
manner.  It  affords  opportunity  for  coottnuous 
study  in  one  institution.  Separate  dormitoiies 
and  personal  care  are  provided.  Pupils  of  the 
Lower  Scbool  bave  all  tbe  adTantages  of  tlie 
Upper  Scbool — adTantages  tbat  can  be  bad  only 
wbere  two  sucb  scbools  are  combined.    60th 

For  full  information  of  either  school  write 


ROGER  W.  SWETLAND, 

Headinaster« 

Box  Ed.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MERGERSBURG 
ACADEMY 

AIM  OP  THE  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moiml 
training  for  college  entrance  or  businen. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL 

A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 
Christian  masters  from  the  great  uni- 
versities. Personal  attention  given  to 
each  boy. 

LOCATION 

In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of 
America. 

EQUIPMENT 

Modern  and  complete.  New  gymnasium* 
Write  for  catalogue.    Address 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D., 
Headmaster* 

MERGERSBURG,  PA. 


CLASSIFIED  UNCTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  sermce  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qtuUified  to  fill.  They  are  recognited  by  school  and  "college  authorities  as 
efficient  Jactors  in  the  nu^intenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  hi zh  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^^'L'^WL? 

nets''  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW*  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  ACENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Ghlcafto,  m. 

Weatsrn  Ofllc«:  Spokane,   Wath. 


Kellogg's  Agency  i 


recommendi  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 
of  hlsh  grade  positions  (up  to  96,000)  with 
ezceuent  teachers.  Bst.  1880.  No  charge  to 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any  denrable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  K^ogg,  31  Union  Square,  New  York.      (Mention 

Foundations.) 

SCHEIRMERHORN     TEACHERS'     AGENCY 

The  Agency  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  Is  sure  to  meet  your  wants. 

C^onsult  us  and  be  sure.  Established  since  1866 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  .  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Terk  Cily 

Tiitflwi  IPS  Ummw  HM  M^s' Cm!  Bdyfa«,  btnac*  Mdi  StiMi 


The  Midland  Schools  Teachers'  Agency 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

secures  positions  for  good  teachers  in  every  state  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  During 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  teachers  and  employing  officers  by  its 
conservative  and  reliable  methods.     The  most  liberal  contract  ofiFered.    Write  today 

for  plans.  ^^  P^  8CROCCIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  Berkeley,  CaL,  2161  Shattuck  Ave. 
Washington,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  508  Colorado  Building         Los  Angeles,  243  Douglas  Bldg. 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Journal  Building 

IX/AMTCn       TEACHERS  FOR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
WMllltl-^ VACANCIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

WE    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       -       -       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Tpnrhpr^    VI/nnipH  ^^^  every  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarten  to univeralty 
MCUUii^Ci^    YVuniCLL     Dignified  individual  service.    Permanent  or   continuous  regiatr»- 
tion. 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md« 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLY.  Last  year  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  our  candi- 
dates of  places  only  when  officially  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  boards,  and  theo  usually  only  a 
single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  In  our  81 
years  of  experience.    Suppose  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TBACHBRt  AQENUES 


4 


Th*  Gilet  TMchers'  Aguicy  ^:A'^'7SST&'*^SSSSU'^iA£SSJFS&''J^^ 


VMI  InforaiatlOB  tnok  magtojinf  Mitliorltlaf  and  altar  every  BoUHmtlon  pcvKmaUy  raMnmandi.  It  alw  tantaDy  ooaldwa  tte 

of  aaeb  vainnajr  aad  the  Quamealloiw  of  aaob  mambcr  in  order  tiiat  It  may  raAer  tll»iBOBt  eOeiaBt  aanrlee  both  ta  noUfyteg  aaA  n^ 


^^—^-^^ — ^n-    2:. uiUy  growlnff  ofyportonltka  in  the  80I7TH  for  adTaneement  aldii  aU  edueattooal  mBi.  m»         ■  ^i^ 

Wo  raHa^aflon  lie.      WMte  for  olrealar  and  memberahlp  farm. _? TlHCtl»H,  MMm 

THE  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

of  DesHoines,  lowa-^ 

Has  always  made  a  specialty  of  securing  positions  for  College  and  Nor- 
mal Students  and  graduates.  Its  facilities  and  services  are  unsurpassed. 

Ask  your  former  collegemates. 

C«  R.  SCROGGIEt  Proprietor  and  Manager*  602  Youngerman  Bldg.*  DesMoinas,  Iowa. 


Western  Positions  for  Teachers  'd^l^^^:S&^^ 


Gar  openinga   come   direct   from    adiool   boerda   and   euperinteadcnta  wko   aak   for   our   **«'*'— ^nwttdetmit,     Maar 


■MitlMriBe  lie  to  aelect  dieir  teecheri  outru^t,  year  after  year.     We  are  in  tovck  with  die  Weetem  Sduwie. 

We  pabliek  "THE  ANNUAL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES' 
die  eiateen  etatee  from  tlie  Mieeoari  Rirer  to  the  Pacific. 


Onr  96  pace  Booklet  ''HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  AND  SECURE  PROMOTION.  WITH  LAWS  OF  CERp 
TIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES."  free  to  membere  or  aent  poetpaid  for  fiJF^  centa  in  atampe. 
Onr  Free  Booklet.  "The  Road  to  Good  Poeitiona."  aent  upon  requeet. 


/ICe/^CY-  EMPIRF  BLDC.  Dfs.n    i    i 


THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 
IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEBATE  OUTLINES 

any  subject  $1 .00.    Essays,  Orations  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Fails,  Iowa. 


nv     A'^/ri  AND     ENTERTAINMENTS  "V^v      A  m/fl 

I'l     yi  Y^  Catalogue  of  thousands  sent      FREE!      FREE!      FREE!  |     I  ii«    |  ^ 


SAM'L  FRENCH,  28  West  38th,  New  York 


COMPETENT   SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 

rendered  to  BUSY  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  on  special  occasions.  PROMPT,  EFFICIENT, 
RELIABLE  help  in  the  preparation  of  special  articles,  lectures,  addresses,  etc.  Excellent  facilities 
for  research.    Send  for  full  fnformation,  stating  your  present  need. 

MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  154  Qinton  Ave.,  Irrington,  N.  J. 


TL      D   1 If   aL    J      r  D      •  Iff  -'m*      -     It  has  been  awarded  the  Grand  Prl»a  at 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Wntiiig  sSit.^,:jrK*«5'Ks?  s^^s '5 

Honor  as  Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  It  is  Just  as  adaptable  for  use  in  rural  schools  as  In  graded 
schools.  Our  regular  $10  CORRBSPONDENOE  COURSE  is  free  to  teachers  who  provide  their  pupUa 
with  our  teactbooka.     A  Teachers*  Certificate  granted  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Our  Textbooks:  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  WriHna,  for  third  grade pupUs  and  above,  and  Writing 
Lessons  for  Primary  Grades,  for  first  and  second  flrade  puptb.  Write  us  at  30  Irving  Place,  New  York,  stat- 
ing the  number  or  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to 
InstaU  the  Pahner  Method  In  your  school.  THE  A.  N.  PALMER  CO.,  3f  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IJt  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.   32  So.  Wabash  Ats..  Chicago,  lU.    Palmer  BIdg.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


TlkA  17 ^nj^tS^M^I  n rl ■    of  the  Inteniatiotwl  HanrMter  Company  of  Now  Jonoy.  Ckicato.  lU..  Ioum 

lae  LdOCanOnal  Uepaitment    charts.  slklMuidiwdo  for  oq>r«Mehaii«suida»«i«  out  Utmr^^ 

Offfaaiaa  a  club  of  rural  or  town  achoola  to  um  charts  and  slidos  in  tsadunf  a«ric«dturs.  dooMstic  acienco  and  saaita- 

tioa.     Writ*  today.  


3-ir)-OneOn> 
Your  Handstand 

^^^^^'^^"  "  •    are  all  you  need  to  make  marred  and  ' 
(^^^^^  time-dimmed  f  ximitm"e  look  new  again.  | 

Here's  the  way:    Wring  out  a  cloth  in  cold  water,  and  sprinkle  i 
oa  it  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  oil.  1 

Wpe  the  piece  to  be  brightened,  wringing  out  cloth  often. 
Dry  and  polish  with  a  woolen  cloth  or  a  cheese  cloth,  being  ' 
careful  to  rub  only  with  the  grain  of  the  wood.    Don't  attempt  ^ 
to  do  the  whole  piece  at  once.    Best  results  are  reached  by  going 
over  but  a  part  at  a  time. 

This  is  the  way  thousands  of  particular 
housewives  polish  furniture,  and  their  homes  are  J^^n^-La^     y^      J7!^^. 
garden  spots  of  beauty. 

3-in-One 

<m1s  sewing  machines  and  other  fine  mechanisms 
perfectiy.  Keeps  bathroom  nickel  work  bright 
and  shkiy.  Puts  a  beautiful  polish  on  a  hard- 
"wood  fioor.  Makes  the  finest  dustiess  duster  la 
Ifae  world. 

3-in-One  is  sold  in  all  good  drug,  grocery,  hard- 
ware, housefumishing  and  general  stores:    10c  for 
a  1  oz.  bottle;  25c  for  3  oz.;  50c  for  8  oz.  (X  pt.) 
Patent  non-leaking  Handy  Oil  Cans,  holding  3X  oz.  j 
cost  25c    If  you  cannot  find  these  with  your 
dealer,  we  will  send  one  by  parcel  post, 
full  of  good  3-in-One  for  30c 


Vee 


u  Oil  Co., 

Btoiidw«7,  New  York, 
e.  withoul  one  cent  of  coM,  ■ 


IMITATION  IS 


tlie  sinoerest  form  of  flattery.     77i«  Assembly  Song  Book  Series  by 
Dr,  Frank  R,  Rix,  Director  of  Music,  New  York  CSty,  consisting  of 

The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Book     (List  PHce  3Sc)  for  gnuies  4  to  s  and 

Junior  Hixh  Schoob. 
The  Aaaembly  Song  Book      (List  Price  60c)  for  grades  7  and  S  and  High  Schotris. 

^nie  High  Sohool  ABsembly  Song  Book     (List  Price  75c) 

bai  attained  such  a  degree  at  success  that  no  less  than  rour  other  soag  books  have  appeared 
dnce  the  publication  of  THE  Assembly  Song  Book  using  the  title  "Assembly"  in  one  form  or 

another.    One  publisher  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  attach  his  own  name  and  calls  it '■ 

Assembly  Song  Book.     We  may  pardon  his  egotism  but  can  we  forgive  bis  lack  of  ethical 
standards? 

If  you  want  the  SliiON-FURE.  UNADULTERATED  ARTICLE.  t\e  BOOKS  WHICH 
WILL  SATISFY  YOU.  INSIST  ON  RIX'S  ASSEMBLY  SONG  BOOKS  (either  one  of  the 
three  as  may  be  adapted  to  your  needs)  published  by 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 

P.  S. — We  almost  forgot  to  say  "sample  copies  on  request" 


CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

is  the   author  of  a  new  "American  Book"  of 
value  and  inspiration  to  every  American  Citizen. 

American    Ideals 

other  Important  ** American  Books**  Published  this  Month 

COST  OF  UVING  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  Fabian  Franklin  By  Walter  S.  Hinchman 

of  the  N.  Y.  BvenlDg  Post  Bngllih  HMter  In  Oroton  School 

SOCIAUSM  IN  AMERICA  THE  Fa>ERAL  RESERVE 

By  John  Macy  By  H,  Parker  Willis, 

Atrtbor  of  "The  Bplrit  ot  American  Uurtture"  Socretarr  of  Uw  Fedaral  Benrve  Board 

Qoth  Bound,  Each  Net  $1.00.        Dlatlnctlre  Blue  Jacket. 
S*nd  for  Complmta   OrvJar  «f  tO    Valamaa  m  thm  Sanaa 
Doubledmy,  Pa«e  &  Co.,  Gaidcn  Otr,  N.  Y. 


Educational    Foundations 

VOL.  XXVn.  JANUARY.  1916  No.  6 

Editorial 

THINKING  AND  EDUCATION 

A  PRESIDENT  of  one  of  the  large  universities  is  quoted  as  saying 
to  a  gathering  of  school  masters  the  other  day:  "Men  in  the 
world  must  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  but  the 
student  can  acquire  knowledge  quite  vicariously,  without  having  to 
exert  himself  for  it.  He  should  be  made  to  think  his  way  out  of  diffi- 
culties for  himself." 

In  these  days  of  innumerable  devices  for  time  and  labor  saving 
the  student  may  not  be  blamed  if  he  too  accepts  with  somewhat 
tmchastened  eagerness  the  many  helps  over  difficulties  that  an  obliging 
faculty  and  English  translations  of  his  language  studies  throw  in  his 
tmdergraduate  path.  He  has  fotmd  too  frequently  that  an  easy 
going  life  in  term  time  may  be  mitigated  in  the  holidays ,  in  satisfaction 
of  college  examinations  at  least;  by  the  dextrous  use  of  an  expert  tutor 
and  the  swallowing  whole  of  predigested  capsules  of  kn9wledge  pre- 
pared strictly  for  **  passing"  ptuposes.  It  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  student  life  in  these  days  with  its  stress  on  the  agreeable  and  the 
play  side  of  games  is  demanding  sufficient  exertion  of  the  mental  pro- 
cesses, to  insure  mental  independence.  Great  ability  to  begin  with 
is  not  so  often  the  determining  factor  in  success  as  intellectual  in- 
dustry and  learning,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  said  of  his  discoveries, 
"thepowerto  think  into  it."  Intellectual  capacity  is  a  product  of  the 
mind  in  use.  It  does  not  come  merely  by  swinging  into  the  great  free 
trade  routes  of  modem  education  and  specializing  upon  the  thing 
most  interesting  or  economically  profitable;  it  does  not  happen  often 
by  cutting  short  comers  or  following  the  latest  fad  in  studies  or  method. 
The  discipline  of  the  mind  which  our  forefathers  judged  to  be  the  first 
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aim  of  colleges,  is  dependent  upon  individual  mental  work,  and  work 
that  is  often  distasteful  because  it  demands  the  power  to  will  as  well 
as  to  think.  The  motto  of  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  thinker: 

"The  whole-hearted  striving  and  wrestling  with  difficulties,  the 
laying  hold  with  firm  grip  and  level  head  in  calm  resolution  of  the 
monster  and  tugging  and  toiling  and  wrestiiing  at  it,  today,  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day,  tmtil  it  is  done — "  This  places  a  premium  upon 
concentration  of  mind  for  long  periods,  it  calls  for  creative  forces  on 
the  part  of  the  intellect,  it  requires  imagination  and  penetration ,  to- 
gether with  the  art  of  learning  to  choose  and  to  distinguish — all  the 
handmaids  of  the  thinking  processes. 

A  prominent  educational  authority  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  required  work  in  the  universities  states  that  the  average 
amount  of  work  in  a  given  course  is  less  than  three  and  a  half  hours 
a  week  outside  the  lecture  room;  the  answers  from  which  he  deduced 
these  facts  came  from  men  who  obtained  the  two  highest  grades  in 
their  institutions.  It  is  common  to  hear  the  undergraduate  say,  as 
does  the  dty  dweller,  **l  have  no  time  to  read."  If  he  were  asked  what 
time  he  gets  to  think,  to  really  reflect  in  ordisr  to  gather  the  unrelated 
atoms  of  his  rapidly  received  knowledge  into  some  permanent  form 
of  value  for  himself,  we  fear  the  answers  would  be  even  more  astonish- 
ing.    ^'^;i^  ffii^  ^  ii^i(^i:^g^t^^ 

It  is  this  priceless  kind  of  education  which  a  man  must  give  him- 
self that  has  helped  to  make  the  self-made  men  of  the  cotmtry .  Many 
a  man  who  has  been  deprived  of  collegiate  training,  and  therefore  has 
not  depended  upon  the  often  falsely  alleged  support  of  a  diploma,  has 
been  forced  by  sheer  necessity  to  uise  his  mind  as  a  thinking  instru- 
ment. How  frequentiy  do  we  hear  a  man  who  has  attained  the  emi- 
nence of  successful  invention  or  has  scaled  some  height  heretofore 
unclaimed,  say  in  response  to  the  question  "How  did  you  accomplish 
it?" —  "Something  I  thought  out  for  myself."  His  ambition 
afforded  a  challenge  for  the  engagement  of  the  entire  force  of  his  mind. 
His  only  hope  was  taking  time  "to  think  into  it." 

It  may  be  timely  to  remind  ourselves;  amid  the  breathless  zeal 
with  which  we  are  pursuing  educational  projects  of  endless  variety; 
that ;  as  John  Locke  said ;  dear  ideas  are  the  chief  results  of  education ; 
and  dear  ideas  do  not  find  the  light  in  an  atmosphere  of  haste  and 
superfidality.    They  are  bom  of  thought. 


Democracy  vs.  Sovereignty 

By  Darwin  P.  Kingsley 

INTO  the  terror  and  chaos  which  today  misrule  the  greater  part 
of  the  world  certain  questions  are  increasingly  thrusting  them- 
selves: 

ist.  What  was  the  ftmdamental  error  in  the  dvilizjation  of  the 
world  on  August  i,  1914? 

2d.  What  ftmdamental  change  must  be  made  in  order  to  cor- 
rect that  error? 

Of  written  and  spoken  answers  to  the  first  question  there  is 
no  end.  Answers  to  the  second  question  are  naturally  fewer,  be- 
cause the  facts  necessary  to  coherent  thinking  cannot  be  arrived 
at  until  the  first  question  has  been  answer^. 

All  the  peoples  of  all  the  warring  countries  believe  their  cause  is 
just,  that  they  are  fighting  defensively  for  their  existence.  And 
the  paradox  of  it  is  that  all  these  beliefs  are  true.  They  are  all 
fighting  for  existence  and  for  fatherland. 

I  heard  Dr.  Bemhard  Dembtu'g  say  in  the  early  da3rs  of  the 
conflict,  defending  Germany  for  her  invasion  of  Belgium,  that 
the  act  was  a  necessity,  that  a  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  con- 
sent to  its  own  destruction. 

Commenting  on  our  last  and  formal  protest  to  Great  Britain, 
against  what  we  deem  her  violation  of  International  law,  and  her 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  one  of  the  great  London  dailies, 
justif3dng  England's  determination  to  retain  control  of  the  seas 
at  all  hazards,  said  "A  nation  cannot  be  expected  to  commit  suicide." 
These  expressions  from  either  side,  almost  identical  in  phraseology 
and  absolutely  identical  in  philosophy,  reflect  the  existence  of  a  cause 
of  war  not  often  referred  to,  tmder  the  compulsion  of  which,  however, 
the  whole  world  rests  today. 

The  flames  which  burst  into  a  world  conflagration  fifteen  months 
ago  were  not  only  already  bumii^  tmder  cover  fiercely  everywhere 
in  Europe,  but  tmquestionably  were  lighted,  tmquenchably  lighted, 
when  world  civilization  based  on  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  began 
to  take  form  centimes  ago. 
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The  civilization  of  19 14  rested  on  that  doctrine.  And  what  is 
sovereignty?  Sovereignty  is  final  authority,  the  thing  greater  than 
the  law,  that  indeed  protects  the  law.  Sovereignty  is  the  highest 
expression  of  authority  in  a  civilized  state,  not  inferior,  however, 
to  the  authority  of  any  other  sovereignty,  be  that  sovereignty  physi- 
cally greater  or  smaller,  and  not  qualified  in  its  completeness  by 
any  other  power. 

This  is  the  language  of  sheer  authority,  and  sovereignty  is  the 
doctrine  of  authority.  Democracy  can  no  more  live  in  its  atmos- 
phere than  Jefferson's  theory  of  inalienable  rights  can  live  in  a 
world  ruled  by  42-centimetre  gtms  and  superdreadnoughts.  Its 
demands  are  such  that  peace  is  now  only  a  period  of  preparation 
for  war.  If  any  branch  of  human  endeavor  is  anywhere  developed 
along  purely  commercial  lines,  it  is  almost  certain  ultimately  to 
be  held  an  error.  Highways  should  be  built  for  military  purposes, 
railroads  should  primarily  be  planned  to  transport  armjes,  ships 
of  commerce  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  converted 
quickly  into  cruisers  or  transports.  In  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  sovereignty,  the  shadow  of  war  rests  over  us  at  all  times. 

At  the  very  outset  sovereignty  assumes  that  it  must  ultimately 
fight,  that  war  is  its  true  explanation,  and,  therefore,  it  reserves 
the  right  to  take  the  last  dollar  of  its  citizens  or  subjects,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  as  well.  The 
favorite  phrase  of  sovereignty  runs  this  wise:  "In  defense  of  our 
liberties  and  our  soil  we  will  fight  to  the  last  man." 

Whatever  the  form  of  government,  the  sentiment  is  the  same. 
Behind  that  sentiment  and  in  obedience  to  its  necessities  the  prejr 
udices,  the  provincialisms,  the  misconceptions,  the  hates,  the 
fears,  and  the  ambitions  that  so  bitterly  divide  nations,  were  born. 
On  the  first  of  August,  19 14,  they  had  grown  to  uncontrollable 
proportions. 

Add  to  these  conditions  the  fact  that  we  were  living  in  the  age 
of  electricity,  when  the  impalpable  and  imponderable  ether  had 
become  not  a  dead  wall,  but  a  shining  highway  through  infinite 
space,  when  the  spoken  word  was  seized  by  a  messenger  whose  speed 
and  orbit  far  outreached  the  imagination  of  the  people  who  kept 
and  guarded  for  uncounted  centuries  that  glorious  word  picture 
finally  expressed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable — in  such  an  age,  and  in  a  world  so  small,  a  civilization 
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based  on  eight  great  aggressive,  unyielding,  unconditioned  sovereign- 
ties was  no  more  possible  without  war  than  that  two  solid  bodies 
shotdd  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time  tmder  the  laws  of 
physics. 

Unconditioned  sovereignty  was  the  fundamental  error  in  the 
civilization  of  19 14. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  war  is  that  its  divisions  do  not  follow 
the  usual  lines  of  cleavage.  Neither  race  nor  color  nor  religion  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  conditions  in  Europe,  nor  for  the  cata- 
clysm which  has  occurred.  Christians  are  fighting  Christians, 
Jews  are  killing  Jews,  Moslems  are  against  Moslems,  whites  are 
murdering  whites,  men  of  color  are  fighting  their  kind.  Saxons  are 
fighting  their  own  breed,  Slavs  are  against  Slavs.  The  special 
favor  of  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  blasphemously  claimed  by 
both  sides. 

The  ordinary  causes  of  war  had  unquestionably  decreased  ofi 
August  I,  19 14,  but  the  hope  which  that  fact  held  out  to  many  of 
us  proved  finally  to  be  a  false  hope.  In  the  impact  of  tmyielding 
sovereignties,  in  the  fear  which  created  a  race  in  armaments,  in  the 
behef  that  national  preservation  was  the  supreme  duty  and  sover- 
eignty the  supreme  good,  there  was  abtmdant  fuel  for  the  fires  al- 
ready lighted.  The  conflagration  was  certain.  Every  new  inven- 
tion by  which  time  and  space  were  annihilated,  presumably  bringing 
humanity  increased  comfort  and  safety  and  happiness  and  efficiency, 
served  even  more  markedly  to  increase  international  friction.  Sov- 
ereignties were  jammed  together,  they  met  ever)rwhere,  they  jostled 
each  other  on  every  sea;  they  crowded  each  other  even  in  desert 
places.  They  had  no  law  by  which  they  cotdd  live  together.  They 
could  have  none.  Each  was  itself  the  law.  When,  therefore, 
through  the  elimination  of  individual  prejudices  and  provindalisms 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conquest  of  time  and  distance  on  the 
other,  the  world  had  reached  a  point  where  human  brotherhood 
was  conceivably  attainable,  humanity  fotmd  itself  in  the  clutch 
of  this  monster  called  sovereignty.  Then  came  the  tragedy!  Not 
alone  in  squandered  Hfe  and  property,  but  in  missing  the  great 
moment  prepared  through  centuries  of  human  fidelity  and  suffer- 
ing, the  moment  when  humanity  was  prepared  to  see  itself  through 
eyes  suffused  with  sympathy  and  tmderstanding  rather  than  as 
now  through  eyes  blinded  by  hate  and  blood-lust. 
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The  people  of  the  various  great  powers  of  the  worid  in  1914 
in  fundamentals  were  not  dissimilar.  Never  in  the  story  of  man's 
evolution  had  he  been  so  nearly  homogeneous.  £ver3n¥here  he  had 
approached  common  standards.  His  dress  was  much  the  same 
over  most  of  the  Christian  world,  and  this  uniformity  had  even 
made  headway  against  the  ancient  prejudices  of  the  Orient.  He 
thought  much  the  same  everywhere.  His  standards  of  justice 
were  strikingly  alike.  He  was  kindly  and  merciful.  His  vision 
reached  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  and,  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  all  men  are  brave  and  should  be  brothers. 
The  various  instrumentalities  that  brought  all  peoples  severally 
face  to  face,  that  promised  still  further  to  increase  tmderstanding 
and  sympathy  and,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  peace,  unhappily 
and  finally  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  Men  grew  in  international 
sympathy,  sovereignties  did  not.  Men  dropped  their  prejudices, 
governments  did  not.  The  rigid  barriers  which  geographically 
delimit  nations  became  more  rigid  and  more  tmyielding  as  indi- 
vidual knowledge  grew  and  cbmmon  sympathy  spread.  The  light 
that  penetrated  to  the  individual  and  banished  his  bigotry  cotdd 
not  penetrate  national  barriers  as  such.  Its  effect  indeed  was  not 
to  banish  the  darkness,  but  to  cast  deeper  shadows.  The  condition 
that  made  men  gentle  made  nations  harsh,  the  impulse  that  drew 
the  peoples  of  the  world  together  drove  sovereignties  apart.  The 
movement  which  foreshadowed  a  democratic  world,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  meant  the  end  of  the  existing  international  order, 
and  sovereignty  instinctively  knew  and  feared  that. 

So  far  as  governments  wotdd  permit,  men  made  world-wide 
rules  of  action.  They  traded  together  internationally  when  tariffs 
allowed.  They  joined  in  great  co-operative  movements  where 
race  and  creed  and  all  the  usual  distinctions  that  separate  men  were 
ignored — ignored  because  men  found  when  they  came  face  to  face 
that  the  old  hates  and  prejudices  were  based  on  lies.  The  units  of 
humanity  became  homogeneous,  the  units  of  civilization,  the  great 
sovereignties,  did  not  Here  were  two  irreconcilable  conditions. 
Sovereignties  were  in  desperate  straits.  Each,  menaced  by  every 
other,  assumed  that  its  integrity  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost. 
None  was  able  to  change  its  point  of  view,  none  was  permitted  to 
qualify  its  attitude  toward  other  sovereignties,  because  eadi  feared, 
as  Shakespeare  puts  it,  that 
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"To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,   must  need 
Appear  less  Kmg-like." 

No  sovereignty  except  that  of  Germany  saw,  fully,  what  tjhis 
meant.  Germany  saw  it  long  ago.  Sovereignty  from  the  begin- 
ning meant  ultimate  world  dominion  py  some  nation.  It  could 
mean  nothing  less. 

This  explains  why  the  splendidly  efficient  machines  of  modem 
civilization,  moving  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  co- 
operatively, happily  and  helpfully  tmder  the  guidance  of  power- 
fully advancing  human  S3rmpathy,  were  on  the  first  of  August,  19 14, 
suddenly  swerved  by  the  savagery  of  unregulated  intemationality 
and  sent  crashing  into  each  other.  How  complete  the  ruin  of  that 
collision  no  one  can  yet  tell!  What  was  destroyed,  or  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, is  not  yet  dear.  Was  it  ddhiocracy?  Or  was  it  sover- 
eignty? The  ultimate  destruction  of  one  or  the  other  is  probable. 
World  peace  is  possible  un4er  either,  but  not  under  both. 

Out  of  this  hideous  ruin  will  sovereignty  ultimately  arise  re- 
habilitated and  increasingly  aggressive?  Will  a  group  of  Powers 
finally  emerge  substantially  victorious  and  will  the  Controlliiig 
Power  of  that  group  by  perfectly  logical  processes  gradually  make 
its  civilization  dominant  over  the  whole  world?  That  is  the  only 
process  by  which  sovereignty  can  ever  bring  permanent  peace. 
So  long  as  there  are  even  two  great  tmconditioned  sovereignties  in 
the  world,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace. 

Or  is  it  possible  that  out  of  the  ruin  will  come  the  revolt  of  hu- 
manity? Will  a  real  Demos  appear?  A  Democracy  that  has 
no  frontiers,  the  Democracy  of  Humanity?  Remembering  not 
only  the  slaughter  of  19 14  and  19 15,  but  the  program  of  slaughter 
followed  all  through  the  Christian  era,  will  the  people  say  with 
young  Clifford  in  Henry  VI: 

"Oh  War,  thou  Son  of  Hell." 

Is  it  conceivable  that  they  may  say  to  sovereignty — 

"You  have  in  some  things  served  us  well  in  ages  past.  You 
have  awakened  in  us  heroic  aspirations  and  led  us  to  noble  achieve- 
ments, but  now,  alas!  your  hands  drip  with  innocent  blood,  you 
are  guilty  of  deeds  which  the  beasts  of  the  jtmgle  would  not  com- 
mit— deeds  that  show  you  to  be  inherently  and  necessarily,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  the  arch  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  now  fundamentally  modify  your  demands." 
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Milton,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost,  tells  how  Satan,  re- 
bellious, and  all  his  hosts,  after  a  terrific  struggle,  threw  themselves 
headlong 

"Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven." 

He  tells  us,  too,  how  the  Almighty  stayed  his  own  hand  because 

« «««««««««««««««««««««««««««4c|^^    meant 

Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven." 
Flanders  and  Poland  tell  a  tale  of  horror,  record  the  use  of  ma- 
chines and  instruments  of  destruction,  register  a  story  of  cruelty 
and  hate,  such  as  even  the  Miltonic  imagination  did  not  compass. 
The  Satanic  crew  now  busy  in  Europe,  whether  their  blood  guilt  is 
the  result  of  dynastic  and  race  ambitions  or,  as  I  believe,  the  pro- 
duct of  forces  beyond  their  control,  must  in  like  fashion  be  cast  out 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  peace  in  this  world. 

That  process  will  raise  profotmd  issues  here.  The  Trans-Atlantic 
problem  includes  more  than  lies  on  the  surface.  What  indeed  of 
democracy?  Will  it  again  be  strangled  as  it  was  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  a  century  ago,  tmder  the  leadership  of  Austria  and  Prince 
Mettemich?  We  are  involved  because  if  democracy  has  a  future  in 
Europe,  it  will  largely  be  the  result  of  its  triumph  here — a  condition 
that  Mettemich  and  his  fellow  reactionaries  did  not  have  to  face. 

For  a  htmdred  and  thirty-five  years  of  organized  life,  and  indeed 
through  all  the  years  since  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  the 
landing  at  Pl3rmouth,  America  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  human 
race.  Wrapped  in  her  all  but  impenetrable  isolation,  beyond  the 
reach  of  dynastic  ambition,  and  tmtil  recently  substantially  beyond 
the  impact  of  other  sovereignties,  and  therefore  measurably  unaffec- 
ted by  intemationality  and  its  savagery,  she  has  taken  to  her  bosom 
the  restless,  the  wronged,  the  adventurous,  the  bold,  the  brave — of 
all  lands,  indeed  she  has  gathered  into  her  fertile  soil  seed  sifted  from 
all  the  world. 

Oiu-  coimtry  has  not  been  imworthy  of  the  opportunity.  With 
all  her  bltmdering,  she  has  done  well,  and  whether  she  is  now  to  be 
branded  as  selfish  after  all  depends  on  what  she  clearly  stands  for 
when  this  war  closes.  One  great  thing  she  has  done — perhaps  the 
greatest  democratic  thing  that  men  have  ever  done.  She  has  shown 
how  so-called  sovereign  states  can  be  merged  into  a  larger  state  with- 
out losing  their  individuaUty  and  without  parting  with  democratic 
principles.    She  has  shown  how  local  citizenships  can  coalesce  into 
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a  master  citizenship  and  yet  remain  vital.  But,  miless  we  misread 
the  signs  of  Fate,  she  is  now  nearing  the  period  when  she  must  do 
more  than  that,  or  prove  herself  recreant,  show  herself  an  unworthy 
beneficiary. 

Before  considering  what  we  should  do  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
what  we  should  do  to  discharge  our  obligation  and  our  duty,  let  us 
consider  what  we  shotdd  do  at  once,  not  as  a  measure  of  philanthropy 
but  as  a  measure  of  safety. 

First,  we  should  arm,  and  arm  adequately;  not  because  we  believe 
in  that  theory  of  government,  we  do  not,  we  hate  it,  nor  because 
we  believe  in  that  method  of  settling  international  difficulties,  but 
because  we  must  at  all  hazards  protect  this  home  of  democracy 
from  the  Satanic  brood  which,  driven  from  Heaven,  apparently 
fell  in  Flanders  and  Poland. 

Second,  we  must  at  the  same  time  try  at  least  to  show  that  we 
are  as  great  as  Fate  has  decreed  that  we  may  be. 

"But  specifically,"  you  ask,  "what  should  we  do?" 

We  shotdd  signify  otu:  willingness  to  meet  representatives  of  all 

the  considerable  powers  of  the  world  in  an  International  Congress, 
the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  That  Convention  met  in  the 
historic  mansion  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Those  two  great  assemblages,  the  second  no  less  than  the  first,  have 
made  the  words  "Independence  Hall,"  in  the  imagination  of  the 
plain  people  of  all  the  world,  to  shine  like  the  Divine  Presence  over 
the  Mercy  Seat. 

We  should  in  that  Congress  stand  for  the  civilizing  and  human- 
izing of  international  relations  by  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary. 
If  to  do  that  the  present  doctrine  of  tmconditioned  sovereignty 
must  be  abandoned,  if  as  a  nation  we  must  surrender  what  each 
Colony  seemed  to  siurender  in  1789,  we  should  stand  for  that.  We 
should  find  when  the  time  came — as  our  fathers  did — ^that  we  had 
actually  surrendered  only  a  little  false  pride,  a  little  hate,  a  little 
prejudice  and  a  little  fear,  and  had  entered,  as  the  Colonies  did 
upon  the  only  Order  that  leads  to  peace  and  true  greatness. 

If  such  a  program  were  presented  to  the  stricken  people  of  Europe 
at  this  war's  dose,  it  probably  would  not  raise  any  larger  problem 
than  Washington  and  Franklin  and  Madison  and  Hamilton  faced  in 
1787.    The  whole  civilized  world  is  no  larger  nor  more  obsessed  by 
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prejudice  than  the  Colonies  were  then.  You  remember  how  bitterly 
they  hated  each  other.  Perhaps  you  recall  what  Mr.  James  Bryce 
says  in  his  "American  Commonwealth,"  viz:  that  if  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  had  voted  directly  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  it  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

We  recall  that  New  York  State  was  against  it,  and  the  Conven- 
tion called  to  vote  on  it  was  hostile  until  Alexander  Hamilton  com- 
pelled acceptance  by  the  force  of  his  logic  and  eloquence.  We 
narrowly  missed  reverting  to  political  chaos. 

John  Fiske  calls  the  years  between  the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  critical  period  of  American 
history.  So  indeed  it  was.  Dming  that  period  prejudice  was 
put  aside,  jealousies  were  overcome,  hatreds  were  forgotten,  and  the 
common  aims  of  the  people,  their  natural  sympathy,  their  homo^ 
geneity,   were  gathered  up  into  a  triumphant  democracy. 

No  exact  figiu-es  are  available,  but  the  poptdation  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  now  at  war — excluding  Japan,  Turkey,  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  the  Balkans — ^was  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
approximately  the  same  as  the  poptdation  of  the  United  States  now. 
Oiu-  territory,  geographically,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  countries 
I  have  included. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  people  of  Europe  expected 
a  new  order  and  the  end  of  war.  They  looked  for  the  United  States 
of  Europe.  Mettemich  and  his  associates  denied  that  hope  and 
so  readjusted  continental  Europe  as  to  strangle  democracy.  But 
the  dream  of  the  people  was  borne  over  seas  and  the  United  States 
of  America  in  19 15  is  the  colossal  fact  which  damns  the  continental 
sovereignties  of  18 15,  and  points  the  way  to  a  regenerated  Europe. 

Emerging  from  this  hopeless,  senseless,  and  desperate  struggle, 
the  people  of  Europe  will  desire  democracy  as  never  before.  They 
first  brought  democracy  to  us.    Shall  we  now  take  it  back  to  them? 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  reach  the  ultimate  goal  at  one  bound. 
A  world  state  modelled  after  our  Federal  Constitution  may  be  a 
long  way  off,  but  a  real  beginning  wotdd  be  a  transcendent  achieve- 
ment Ex-President  Taf t's  League  to  enforce  Peace,  with  its  modest 
suggestion  of  a  modified  sovereignty,  if  achieved,  would  be  worth 
centuries  of  European  diplomacy. 

We  did  not  ourselves  achieve  peace  immediately  after  1789,  nor 
a  national  citizenship,  but  after  our  feet  were  once  fairly  set  in  the 
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way  of  the  Constitution,  the  people  would  not  be  denied.  Once  the 
people  of  Bturope  feel  their  feet  firmly  set  upon  a  road  that  leads 
away  from  the  savagery  which  now  commands  them,  away  from 
the  slaughter  which  periodically  claims  their  sons,  from  the  shame 
that  claims  their  daughters,  no  d3mastic  or  demagogic  ambition 
can  indefinitely  deny  them  the  achievement  of  the  the  civic  brother- 
hood which  is  the  glory  of  America. 

The  people  of  Eiurope  are  not  essentially  different  from  us. 
They  are  bone  of  oiu:  bone  and  flesh  of  oiu:  flesh.  The  difference  lies 
in  this:  We  have  been  the  darlings  of  fortune.  We  have  realized 
the  noble  vision  of  democracy  which  Europe  glimpsed  and  lost  a 
century  ago.  After  a  hundred  years  of  agony,  the  Fates  bring  again 
to  those  stricken  peoples  conditions  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  18 15. 

If  now  we  arm — as  we  should — and  do  only  that,  we  shall  show 
ourselves  a  nation  of  ingrates.  If  we  arm  and  say  to  Europe  that 
we  are  ready  at  any  time  to  disarm,  ready  with  them  to  create  an 
internal  state,  a  state  in  which  the  central  authority  shall  act  directiy 
on  the  people  as  our  Federal  Government  does — a  state  democrati- 
cally controlled  as  our  Union  is — a  state  in  which  international 
questions  shall  be  settied  as  our  interstate  questions  are — a  state 
in  which  war  would  ultimately  become  as  impossible,  as  unthinkable 
as  it  now  is  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York — ^if  we  do  that, 
aye,  if  we  try  to  do  that — ^we  shall  show  ourselves  morally  at  least 
to  be  worthy  descendants  of  the  intrepid  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  1776,  worthy  successors  of  the  great  democrats  who  fashioned 
the  diarter  of  our  liberties  in  1787. 


As  a  rain  after  a  long  drought  in  summer,  so 
is  the  perusal  of  an  interesting  book  after  a  day 
heavily  fraught  with  toil,  and  he  who 
has  not  acquired  a  love  for  books  sufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this,  should  make  it  his 
greatest  desideratum.— See  Book  Buyer's 
League  announcement,  this  issue. 


Popularizing  United  States  History 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews 

THE  opening  paragraph  of  a  school  history  of  the  United  States, 
published  in  1836,  thus  introduced  the  subject:  "Although 
the  period  of  man's  residence  in  this  sublunary  world,  is  much  cur- 
tailed, his  amount  of  happiness  is  increased.  Providence  has  more 
than  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  his  years,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  his  knowledge.  His  mental  faculties  are  no  longer  engrossed 
by  the  mere  operation  of  his  body.  His  mind  now  ranges  with 
delight  over  the  cultivated  field  of  science.  His  acquaintance  with 
distant  regions  is  enlarged,  he  goes  abroad  to  indulge  his  curiosity, 
or  makes  an  ideal  excursion  to  amuise  his  imagination. " 

The  volume  from  which  this  passage  is  taken  was  once  a  favorite 
selection  for  young  people.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve,  however,  that 
such  a  text-book  made  the  subject  of  history  at  all  attractive,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  thereafter,  as  adult  citizens,  the  pupils 
took  little  interest  in  historical  reading.  Modem  methods  in  edu- 
cation have  made  great  strides  in  the  matter  of  text-book  prepara- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  simpUdty  and  directness,  and  no 
such  pedantic  imposition  upon  school  children  as  that  illustrated 
by  the  foregoing  quotation  would  now  be  possible.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  certain  that  simpUdty,  or  directness  of  treatment  is  least 
in  evidence  in  history  text-books,  and  that  with  all  otu:  teaching, 
there  exists  a  profound  ignorance  of  history  among  young  people 
of  today  and  naturally  a  subsequent  poverty  in  its  accompan3ring 
culture.  As  revealed  by  spedal  tests,  this  ignorance  is  propor- 
tionately greater  than  that  shown  in  any  other  subject  embraced 
by  our  modem  educational  system.  An  examination  of  school  his- 
tories from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  reveals  an  amazingly  large  proportion  of 
the  subject  matter  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  easy  comprehension  of 
the  pupil.  Although  the  peculiarly  stilted  style  of  the  old  text-book 
has  disappeared,  the  modem  text  too  frequently  flies  above  the 
experience  of  the  average  pupil.  Of  this  characteristic  the  follow- 
ing passage  ftunishes  by  no  means  an  exceptional  instance:    "An 
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imposing  antithesis  to  this  sentiment  of  the  sacredness  of  locality 
is  that  austere  ideal  of  empire  which  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
Romans.  Not  theirs  the  passionate  tenderness  of  the  Greek's  love 
of  his  home  city,  instead  there  was  the  towering  military  conception, 
the  eager  foreseeing  in  imagination  of  the  day  when  the  Roman 
trumpets  should  sound  victorious  upon  the  fartherest  limits  of  the 
world.  Men  possessed  by  this  Roman  ideal  grow  careless  of  the 
loveliness  of  their  homeland  and  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  a 
vision   of   grandeur." 

In  the  quotation  above,  the  subject  under  discussion  is  one  in- 
timately connected  with  the  development  of  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  An  adult  may  appreciate  the  sesquipedalian  phrase- 
ology of  this  and  similar  passages  in  our  text-books,  but  the  practi- 
cal teacher  has  to  give  time  and  labor  in  attempting  to  reduce  such 
paragraphs  to  simpler  terms,  feeling  all  the  while  that  an  actual 
apology  is  due  the  pupils  for  the  wholly  unnecessary  difficulties 
involved  in  the  task  set  before  them.  From  such  a  presentation, 
for  example,  of  United  States  history,  the  question  arises  whether 
it  is  possible  to  secure  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  real  appreciation 
of  the  development  of  this  cotmtry,  upon  which  might  be  based  in- 
telligent ideals  of  good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  a  history  text-book  shotdd  be 
that  of  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  This  interest  is  best 
inspired  and  maintained  by  a  simple  narrative  process,  united,  in 
the  description  of  the  progress  of  government  or  of  social  develop- 
ment, with  the  clearest  possible  exposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
practical  work  in  the  schoolroom  illustrates  the  absurdities  of 
pedantic  discussions  based  on  newly  invented  catch  words  and 
phrases  such  as  "the  outgrowing  of  a  period  of  history,"  "the  sub- 
jective world  concept,"  "earliest  orientation,"  "the  increased  em- 
phasis on  philosophical  aspects,"  "social  adaptations,"  "topical 
analyses, "  etc.,  etc.  In  the  meantime,  if,  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
the  text-book  be  full  of  involved  sentences,  heavy  paragraphs,  or 
difficult  phraseology,  it  is  essentially  a  failure  in  the  sphere  for  which 
it  is  intended.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  text-book  author 
who  reduces  a  difficult  passage  to  plainer  terms  not  only  simplifies 
the  task  of  teacher  and  student,  but  contributes  something  to  the 
future  of  historical  culture. 

The  writer  has  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  practical  experience 
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as  a  secondary  school  teacher  in  the  departments  of  English  and 
history.    Although   rewarded  with   the  satisfaction   of  seeing  his 
abler  pupils  lead  their  classes  at  universities  in  this  country  and 
abroad    he  has   had    also  what    seems    to  him  the  far  greater 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  majority  of  his  pupils,  after  gradu- 
ation, maintain  an  interest  in  Uterature  and  history.     In  his  less 
experienced  days,  he,  too,  in  common  with  so  many  of  his  profession, 
fell  a  victim  to  impracticable  theories.     In  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish history,  for  example,  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  a  simple 
text-book  of  clear-cut  style  for  one  ** highly  recommended"  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  "briUiant  educator"  in  one  of  our  large  imi- 
versities.    The  new  book  engaged  the  interest  of  the  teacher,  who 
had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spedaUst,  and  it  was  adopted.    The 
following  fall  he  again  took  up  his  task  of  teaching,  believing  that 
with  a  larger  treatment  and  more  recondite  terminology,  he  could 
eliminate  some  of  the  exercises  of  recitation  and  call  upon  his  pupils 
to  pursue  the  "topical  analyses"  of  the  "more  philosophical  presen- 
tation."    Instead  of  realizing  these  anticipations,  however,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  text  which  pleased  him  as  a  special  student  was 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  his  class,  and  the  year 
that  followed  was  only  in  part  redeemed  from  failure  by  extraordi- 
nary efforts.    The  teacher  "lectured"  more,  but  the  class  learned 
less,  tod  the  simpler  text-book  was  re-adopted  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
timity. 

In  order  to  lay  the  foimdations  of  a  real  love  of  the  subject  of 
history,  the  author  of  a  text-book  must  strike  a  middle  way  between 
providing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  collection  of  more  or  less  related  facts, 
some  of  which  are  retained  chiefly  because  his  predecessors  have 
recorded  them,  and,  of  yielding,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  ideas  of 
theorists  who  assume  that  average  high-school  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  work  of  specialists.  Theory  may  be  evolved  without  Umit, 
but  interest  is  fundamental,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
for  permanent  results,  this  interest  must  have  its  basis  in  the  text- 
book. The  technical  or  "philosophical"  treatment  which  appeals 
to  the  specialist  does  not  usually  attract  the  general  public,  and 
it  must  always  be  bom  in  mind  that  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  students  of  history  aim  at  becoming  specialists  in  historical 
investigation.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are  going  to  be 
average  citizens,  to  whom,  however,  the  reading  of  history  should 
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be  a  pleasure  and  the  culture  resulting  therefrom  an  intellectual 
and  social  asset. 

Of  the  three  functions  of  history,  described  by  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan  as  the  scientific,  the  imaginative  or  speculative,  and 
the  literary,  the  first  two  are  basic,  but  the  last  constitutes  its  chief 
claim  for  wide  service  in  the  cause  of  culture.  The  author  of  "Clio, 
a  Muse"  says  truly:  "What  is  easy  to  read  has  been  difficult  to 
write. "  He  lays  much  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  limpid 
flow  of  historical  narrative,  and  if  it  be  conceded  that  this  care  for 
deamess  is  essential  to  perfection  in  an  historian  writing  for  an 
adult  public,  it  is  doubly  incumbent  upon  the  writers  of  text-books 
intended  for  the  pupils  of  preparatory  schools.  Those  who  would 
"philosophize"  the  high  school  history  of  our  country  and  "moder- 
nize" its  study  by  the  subordination  of  much  of  the  narrative  of 
the  past  to  the  extreme  emphasis  of  the  tmsettled  present  seem  to 
propose  a  perversion  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  history  Course  and  an 
invasion  of  the  dangerous  and  doubtful  sphere  of  current  political 
discussion  and  opinion.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  logical  evolu- 
tion of  such  a  scheme  would  result  in  the  abolition  of  high-school 
instruction  in  the  narrative  of  United  States  history  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  combination  course  in  civics,  argumentation,  and  politi- 
cal debate. 


There  are  people  who  at  times  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  books  and  bread.  There  are 
times  when  the  bread  needed  is — books — Kate 
Langley  Bosher. 

Join  the  Book  Buyer's  League. 


American  College  Students— A  Japanese 

Impression  of  Harvard 

By  Prof.  M.  Anezaki 
Of  the  Toldo  Imperial  University 

AMERICAN  students  are  generally  far  more  cheerful  and  sprightly 
than  the  Japanese,  which  fact  must  be  partly  due  to  the  spirit 
of  unrestrained  freedom  that  pervades  the  educational  system  of 
that  country.  Among  those  who  attended  my  lecture,  one  was 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  study  the  Buddhistic  philosophy,  another 
intended  to  study  the  Japanese  architecture,  another  wanted  to 
know  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese  music,  another  was  moved  by  read- 
ing Heam,  another  began  to  find  taste  in  things  Japanese  since  he 
saw  the  Art-Museum  of  London,  another  believed  in  my  generosity 
in  giving  examination  marks.  The  selection  of  special  courses  is 
thus  quite  free,  utterly  different  from  the  Japanese  system  which 
imposes  tmnecessary  restraints  with  elaborate  regulations  upon  the 
students.  In  America,  a  right  man  can  easily  find  his  right  place. 
The  system  of  encouragement  as  well  as  supervision  is  perfect  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  desired.  On  the  other  hand  their  freedom  is  not 
productive  of  any  evil  tendencies.  Time  is  very  strictly  observed 
among  them.  Once  I  arrived  late  by  three  short  minutes  and  the 
students  were  almost  entirely  gone  from  the  classroom.  Their 
cheerful  sprightliness  is  thus  partly  due  to  such  freedom  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  But  another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tive facility  of  subsistence. 

Among  American  students,  I  have  never  hecu'd  the  oft-repeated 
complaint  among  Japanese  students  "without  a  mouth  we  cannot 
eat"  ("mouth"  literally  translated  into  Japanese  has  double  mean- 
ings "a  mouth  or  a  position").  It  is  true  we  cannot  eat  either 
without  a  mouth  or  without  a  position.  Harvard  excepted,  in  most 
colleges  there  are  ample  chances  for  students  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood and  school  expenses.  Grass  mowing,  the  guide  service,  the 
teaching  of  immigrants  and  other  chances  for  making  money  are 
quite  easily  found.  They  have  no  concern  like  Japanese  students 
about  the  bread  and  butter  questions.  This  must  be  the  second 
explanation  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the  American  students. 
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The  literary  world  of  the  United  States  has  now  become  some- 
what desolated  as  compared  with  the  former  days  owing  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  many  bright  stars  among  whom  must  be  first  of  all 
counted  Dr.  William  James,  the  erudite  philosopher  of  the  world- 
wide renown,  and  Dr.  Santayana,  a  great  genius  of  passive  mood, 
of  whom,  however,  nothing  has  been  heard  since  his  return  to  Spain 
a  short  while  ago.  There  are  still  a  number  of  professors  of  undis- 
puted authority.  For  example.  Dr.  Perry,  nephew  to  Commo- 
dore Perry,  the  benefactor  of  om*  country  is  a  man  of.  positive  com*- 
age  and  clear  brain,  though  reputed  to  be  not  jperfectly  free  from  fac- 
tional prejudice.  Against  him  stands  on  equal  height  Dr.  Muns- 
terberg  of  great  erudition.  Both  the  scholars  once  violently  dis- 
cussed in  the  past  the  "Presupposition  of  Cognition." 

Strange  to  relate,  in  Boston  the  pedigree  of  the  family  is  greatly 
respected.  The  pedigrees  in  America  are  much  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  otu*  country  where  a  pedigree  of  doubtful  authenticity 
sometimes  enjoys  unduly  profound  respect.  In  each  family  there  is  the 
so-called  Family  Bible,  while  on  the  other  hand  matrimonies  are  care- 
fully recorded  in  the  Church  register.  The  Press  devotes  a  special 
coltunn  to  patriarchal  and  genealogical  matters  and  answers  the 
questions  of  the  public  from  several  generations  backward.  That 
Dr.  Perry  is  a  nephew  to  Commodore  Perry  admits  of  no  question, 
even  from  the  strict  American  genealogical  point  of  view!  Besides 
Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Munsterberg  there  is  Dr.  Hocking,  an  extremely 
widely  learned  professor.  He  knows  a  great  deal  of  many  subjects, 
a  good  example  to  be  imitated  by  Japanese  University  professors. 
He  is  an  idealist  of  zealous  faith.  He  studied  in  Oxford  for  some 
time.  Dr.  Heam  is  at  once  a  clever-headed  logician  and  ideaUst. 
Dr.  Fuller  is  a  radical  materialist,  a  sharp  and  concise  theorizer. 
At  any  rate  in  Harvard,  we  find  a  group  of  illustrious  scholars  of 
widely  variegated  hues. 

A   society   of  philosophical    investigation   is    regularly  opened 

once  a  month  when  an  exchange  of  heated-debates  are  carried  on 
by  the  participators.  The  professors'  investigation  society  (monthly) 
is  regularly  attended  by  the  famous  professors  of  the  three  colleges 
of  Harvard,  among  whom  must  be  named  Drs.  Moore,  Senior  and 
Junior,  Dr.  Cabot  and  many  other  illustrious  scholars.  Dr.  Cabot 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  study  on  the  physical  influence  of 
human  emotion,   and  so  forth. 


The  World  at  School 

V. 
WHAT  IS  AN  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL? 

(Continued) 
By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

THIS  traditional  spirit  of  the  public  schools  is  co-operative  rather 
than  competitive.  It  is  spiritual  rather  than  intelligent,  it  aims  at 
the  development  of  the  mass  rather  than  the  individual.  It  tends  to 
cultivate  an  aristocratic  and  privileged  class  rather  than  bring  out  the 
all  round  abilities  of  the  average  boy  in  his  adjustment  to  twentieth 
centiuy  activities.    They  are,  in  no  direct  sense,  vocational. 

This  result  of  this  traditionalism  is  being  felt  strongly  by  parents 
as  well  as  by  the  many  incisive  critics  of  public  schools  in  England. 
A  prominent  business  man  in  the  dty  of  Manchester  said  to  me,"I  am 

sending  my  boy  to aiid  I  am  not  all  pleased  at  the  thought  of  it." 

**  Why?' '  I  asked.  **  Because,"  he  replied," in  nine  chances  out  of  ten 
the  boy  will  go  through  the  school  and  come  out  with  fine  manners, 
equipped  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  every  tradition  and  custom 
and  peculiarity  of  that  institution,  having  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  but  he  will  fail  to  find  his  particular  bent." 
That  this  man's  analysis  of  the  situation  was  fairly  correct  was  proved 
to  me  over  and  over  again  in  my  talk  with  scores  of  boys  of  the  higher 
forms  and  others  immediately  after  they  had  left  the  schools. 

I  recall  with  interest  a  conversation  which  I  enjoyed  with  a  West- 
minster boy  during  a  tea  hour  at  Oxford.  He  graduated  at  the  very 
top  of  his  school  and  was  starting  upon  what  promises  to  be  a  brilliant 
career  at  Oxford,  having  already  been  elected  as  an  oflScer  of  the  Ox- 
ford Union  as  well  as  being  the  author  of  certain  dramatic  productions 
of  his  own  school  at  Westminister.  For  some  time  we  sparred  for  sub- 
jects upon  which  we  could  converse  with  ease  and  interest.  The  young 
man  had  comparatively  little  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  today, 
either  in  lines  commercial,  social  or  religious.  But  when  I  said, 
"What  are  some  of  your  outstanding  customs  at  Westminster  School?" 
I  reached  immediately  the  tap  root  of  his  interest.    For  a  half  hotu*  or 
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more  his  countenance  fairly  shone  with  delight  as  he  related  to  me,  with 
amazing  historical  accuracy  and  delightful  htunan  interest,  every- 
thing as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  could  have  happened  at  Westminster 
from  the  time  when  Dr.  Busby,  the  famous  head  master  was  reading 
prayers  as  a  boy  in  the  school  for  the  English  sovereign,  Charles  the 
First,  while  the  aforesaid  Sovereign  was  parting  company  with  his 
head  in  another  part  of  the  dty,  to  the  more  recent  and  popular  'pan 
cake'  days  and  epilogues  of  Latin  plays  in  the  time  honored  Halls  of 
the  Collegers. 

He  was  a  specialist  upon  Westminster.  He  believed  in  it  as  he  be- 
lieved in  his  very  life.  It  was  his  religion,  the  one  thing  that  he 
really  knew.  The  institution  was  not  the  "lengthened  shadow  of  the 
man,"  as  Emerson  would  say,  it  was  bigger  than  the  man,  it  was  the 
crucible  in  which  the  man  was  cast  and  he  came  out  a  corporation 
rather  than  an  individual.  This  corporation  possessed  a  distinct  and 
inalienable  personality.  School  customs  to  him  were  more  than  life 
customs  in  England,  more  than  his  own  individual  talent,  more  even 
than  the  particular  message,  his  message  for  the  world  of  today. 

The  success  with  which  the  public  school  boys  gather  to  themselves 
the  spirit  of  their  institution  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most  distinct 
differences  between  the  collegiate  education  of  England  and  that  of 
any  other  country.  Whether  or  not  the  boy  is  acquainted  with  what 
he  is  going  to  do  when  he  gets  out  of  school,  or  how  he  is  going  to  do  it, 
he  certainly  knows  to  an  exactitude  how  they  do  things  at  Harrow  or 
Winchester. 

I  heard  William  Temple,  head  master  of  Repton,  say  in  a  gather- 
ing of  teachers  that  a  man  could  get  a  *  'double  first' '  at  Oxford  without 
knowing  the  least  fact  about  trade  unionism  or  English  commerce. 

While  these  traditional  ideas  are  being  colored  by  the  new  life  of 
the  outside  world  which  is  slowly  but  siu"ely  flowing  into  the  public 
schools,  making  necessary  "modem  sides"  or  some  scientific  or  practical 
education,  and  a  closer  contact  with  the  Ufe  into  which  the  student 
is  soon  to  be  plunged,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  traditional 
type  is  still  strongly  persistent.  "  We  are  holding  on  and  giving  away 
only  as  much  as  we  are  obliged  to,"  said  the  head  master  of  Win- 
chester in  a  recent  *Dulce  Domum'  speech.  Things  as  a  rule  are  still 
regular.  An  Eton  boy  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  any  one  of  the  boys  to  be  fotmd  working  at  any  particular  or 
individual  hobby  like  botanizing,  reading  or  going  off  in  the  woods  to 
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sketch,  in  fact  to  attempt  anything  individually  distinct  from  the 
things  every  boy  in  the  school  was  doing  at  that  particular  time  or  was 
accustomed  to  consider  "good  form"  for  Etonians. 

These  boys  dress  alike,  they  think  alike,  they  act  alike  and  they 
talk  alike.  Every  boy  goes  into  the  mill  and  is  ground  out  a  tradi- 
tional loyalist  and  patriot  of  the  life  of  the  school.  Indeed,  a  public 
school  takes  a  mighty  possession  of  its  members,  as  i$  evidenced  not 
simply  in  the  kingly  memorials  of  its  founders  and  the  names  of  the 
great  men  of  the  institutions  carved  in  the  century-old  slabs  that -hang 
in  the  corridors,  but  in  the  spirit  of  its  boys.  These  loyalties  keep 
these  institutions  distinct,  and  apart  from  the  accidents  and  conditions 
attendant  upon  individual  men. 

Students  may  come  and  go,  head  masters  may  pass,  but  the  spirit 
of  one  of  these  old  public  schools,  strengthened  by  the  united  sacri- 
fices and  patriotisms  of  generations  of  devoted  **  Old  Boys,"  continues, 
giving  in  return  that  which  Englishmen  at  least,  beheve  to  be  of  in- 
superable value.  An  old  school  boy  writing  of  one  of  the  smaller 
public  schools  of  England  has  expressed  this  mysterious  quality  of 
institutionalism  in  a  beautiful  way: 

"To  know  me  and  to  love  me  may  be  a  Uberal  education,  but  you 
must  do  yom*  part  and  you  will  find  it  hard ;  you  will  have  to  overcome 
di£5iculties  innumerable,  but  when  you  are  mine  you  will  wish  to  for- 
sake me  for  none;  I  shall  be  yoiu-  life  blood,  yom*  mistress,  and  yom* 
own  safe  anchor  in  the  world.  To  me  will  you  turn  as  partaker  of 
your  joys,  and  sympathizer  with  your  sorrows;  you  will  find  in  me  at 
last  a  companion  that  yotu:  heart  has  ached  for  so  long,  and  when  the 
long  years  have  gone  by  and  the  work  that  yoU  have  set  yourself  to  do 
is  finished,  I  shall  remain  a  monument  of  what  you  made  me,  and  a 
memorial  of  what  I  made  you." 

Moral  Training  Rather  Than  Book  Learning 

But  the  public  school  of  England  is  proud  of  the  distinction  of  its 
emphasis  upon  moral  training  rather  than  upon  intellectual  accom- 
plishment. While  it  would  be  a  silly  exaggeration  to  maintain  that 
a  public  school  is  designated  by  the  fact  that  "boys  don't  learn  any- 
thing there"  in  the  way  of  book  knowledge,  there  exists  both  in  the 
spirit  and  method  of  these  institutions  many  indications  that  might 
call  forth  such  a  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  formal  religious  teaching  is  not  vital  or  popular 
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in  the  public  schools  of  England.  One  may  say  rather  with  a  certain 
master  with  whom  I  spoke  upon  this  subject  that  "there  is  no  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  England."  To  be  sure  there 
are  'prayers'  usually  twice  a  day  and  often  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  master's  houses,  and  a  chapel  service  where  the  English 
church  ritual  is  strictly  observed.  Masters  will  usually  tell  you  that 
the  boys  are  much  interested  in  these  services  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
"singing  of  the  hymns."  The  Bible  is  also  taught  in  the  curriculum, 
and  at  several  places  where  I  visited,  notably  at  Eton,  I  found  healthy 
religious  conversation  and  study  on  Sunday  afternoon  between 
masters  and  students  occup3dng  the  same  house. 

But  religion  is  one  of  the  things  which  is  not  student-led.  It  is  a 
thing  which  is  superimposed  by  the  school  authorities,  backed  by 
parliament.  The  boys,  therefore,  look  upon  it  as  obligatory,  some- 
thing thrust  upon  them  without  their  consent  and  in  which  they  have 
no  part  or  lot  and  to  which  they  show  a  corresponding  disregard  and 
indifference.  There  are,  for  example,  few  indications  of  students 
banding  themselves  together  for  social  service;  students  are  seldom 
found  stud3dng  the  Bible  in  groups  in  their  rooms,  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  many  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  in  America.  There 
are  no  societies  even  faintly  resembling  a  student  Christian  Assoda- 
tioii  or  the  St.  Luke's  society  at  Hotchkiss,  which  society  meets  Sun- 
day afternoons  under  the  entire  supervision  of  the  boys,  pm^y  for 
religious  discussion  and  solely  under  "the  laws  of  the  Hotchkiss  boys." 
I  remember  one  time  in  my  visit  to  this  American  preparatory  school 
which  sends  virtually  its  entire  constituency  of  three  or  fom*  hun- 
dred boys  to  Yale,  that  we  suggested  a  possible  change  in  their  re- 
ligious society  in  accordance  with  methods  and  plans  being  found  help- 
ful in  a  neighboring  preparatory  school!  The  head  master  was  pre- 
siding at  the  meeting  and  I  was  quite  amused  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  boys  took  the  matter  quite  out  of  his  hands  turning  down  the 
innovation  with  decisive  thoroughness,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  views 
or  the  desires  of  the  head  master  or  the  teachers.  It  was  voluntary 
student  religion  which  has  no  coimterpart  in  any  public  school,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  England. 

No  doubt  the  lack  of  this  impulse  and  readiness  of  religious  ex- 
pression must  be  set  down  to  the  English  character  of  reserve  in  all 
matters  relative  to  serious  thinking  and  religious  motive.  In  fact  one 
is  impressed  with  a  most  decided  difference  between  the  school  boys 
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of  England  and  America  in  ii^^ard  to  restraint  and  the  absence  of 
anything  like  feeling  publicly  portrayed.  One  feels  also  that  the  re- 
ligious exercises,  carried  on  in  these  schools,  are  to  the  students  as  well 
as  to  the  masters,  something  of  a  bore.  One  teacher,  ¥dio  doubtless 
expressed  himself  frankly  said,  "We  are  obliged  to  have  these  things 
for  they  are  prescribed  by  parliament."  I  do  not  remember  of  hear- 
ing even  a  scrap  of  conversation  among  the  hundreds  of  students  with 
whom  I  associated,  relative  to  religious  matters.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  from  many  questionings  that  there  are  many  students  in  these 
schools  who  are  interested  in  reUgion,  who  read  their  Bibles  by  them- 
selves and  who  maintain  certain  devotional  habits,  but  one  would 
hardly  say  that  the  religious  training  of  the  public  schools  of  England, 
beyond  mere  formal  ritualistic  observances,  occupied  any  place  of 
special  importance. 

But  if  church  religion  is  not  especially  popular  (and  in  fact  England 
does  not  differ  from  Germany  in  this  regard,  nor  from  France  or  any 
other  continental  country  which  I  visit)  the  attention  to  character- 
making  along  moral,  practical  lines  is  everywhere  pre-eminently 
strong  and  effective.  "Moral  training  is  the  most  important  element 
in  education,"  is  the  dictum  which  masters  write  above  all  their  work. 
"No  boy  can  remain  at  Rugby  if  he  steals  or  lies  or  is  persistently 
immoral,"  said  Dr.  David,  the  high  master,  when  I  asked  about  re- 
ligion in  his  school.  These  English  schools  agree  with  the  philosophy 
once  expressed  by  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  speaking  to  some  young  men  upon  things  that 
make  for  success: 

"The  tendency  of  the  business  world  is  not  to  ask  who  you  are, 
what  creed  you  may  profess,  or  what  chiu'ch  you  may  attend.  It 
does  ask  insistently:  -Will  you  steal?  Will  you  lie?  Can  I  trust  my 
private  and  personal  affairs  in  yotu:  hands?' " 

In  the  public  schools  I  find  a  high  degree  of  moral  integrity  among 
boys.  These  boys  are  not  taught  so  much  as  they  might  be  if  their 
liberties  were  more  closely  curtailed,  but  their  very  freedom  and  self- 
government  propensities  tend  to  the  development  of  traits  of  char- 
acter, of  manliness  and  rigorous  acceptance  of  responsibility  which  no 
paternal  system  of  education  would  be  able  to  compass.  I  found 
everywhere  the  hatred  of  anything  like  a  "dirty  trick,"  an  almost  prej- 
udiced insistence  upon  justice  and  fair  dealing  which  I  venture  to 
say  cannot  be  surpassed  in  schools  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.    The 
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only  school  master  whom  I  remember  seeing  m  dowmight  anger  was 
one  who  was  told  by  one  of  his  boys  that  he  was  mifair.  "  You  may 
say  that  I  do  not  know  my  subject,"  said  the  master  hotly,  "  or  that  I 
cannot  teach  it,  but  you  must  not  call  me  unfair.  It  is  the  worst  in- 
sult you  can  oflFer  me.'*  This  spirit  of  fairness,  taught  in  the  public 
schools;  has  been  carried  to  every  British  colony  until  today  England 
is  a  sjmonym  of  justice  to  the  fellaheen  of  Ugypt  as  to  the  Hindu 
coolie  of  India. 

This  high  mindness  in  regard  to  moral  integrity  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  boys  govern  themselves  to  a  very  large  extent.  They 
initiate  and  manage  their  own  games,  they  have  their  own  disciplinary 
routine,  they  enforce  their  penalties  and  in  some  cases  give  their  own 
rewards.  The  upper  form  boys  in  the  school  are  the  bishops  and  the 
proctors  to  the  lower  forms.  They  watch  for  irregularities  in  speech 
or  conduct  from  a  much  nearer  position  and  with  a  far  more  vigilant 
eye  than  any  masters  could  do.  The  discipline  is  straight  and  to  the 
point;  it  is  usually  also  rough  and  ready.  The  spirit  of  justice  is  the 
eternal  foundation  in  everything.  "A  beast,  but  a  just  beast,*'  said 
a  boy  of  his  rigorous  school  master,  who,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  of 
Jowett,  had  "  seized  his  youth  and  trimmed  his  fire,"  and  this  doubtless 
not  without  recourse  to  the  birch  which  I  found  was  administered  in  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  older  public  schools  and  was  rarely  dissented 
from  by  the  victims  as  being  improper. 

The  system  of  fagging,  which  is  also  still  very  much  alive  in  most 
of  these  schools;  is  a  self-governing  exercise  which  develops  not  only 
obedience  to  rule  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  fags,  but  a  real 
moral  responsibility,  often  a  kind  of  paternal  responsibility,  on  the 
part  of  the  fag-masters.  Enforced  athletics  for  every  boy  help  in 
keeping  the  atmosphere  healthy  and  wholesome.  It  would  be  almost 
an  unheard  of  thing  to  find  boys  in  their  rooms  during  certain  hotu^ 
of  the  day  which  are  given  to  out-of-door  life. 

Immoralities  also,  are  ferreted  out  by  responsible  upper  form  boys 
who  either  find  a  way  to  stop  them  themselves  or  failing  here,  possess 
a  kind  of  undergrotmd  method  of  appeal  to  the  house  masters  or 
head  masters  without  seeming  to  spy.  There  is  less  chance  for  loose 
and  licentious  living  in  these  schools  than  in  any  institutions  we  have 
ever  visited.  To  be  sure  one  finds  undeanness  among  the  boys  in 
every  public  school  as  one  will  find  it  everywhere,  but  this  discipline 
of  morals,  consequent  upon  student  self-government,  comes  the  nearest 
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to  makmg  such  practices  distasteful  and  infrequent  as  any  system 
one  could  well  imagine.  Their  character  training;  of  which  the  public 
schools  of  England  justly  boast;  is  absolutely  superb  in  its  success  in 
drawing  out  such  qualities  as  self-reliance,  resourcefulness  and  the 
ability  which  Huxley  sets  down  as  being  pivotal  in  all  education, 
"The  power  to  do  the  thing  that  one  ought  to  do  when  it  ought  to  be 
done,  r^ardless  of  whether  one  feels  like  doing  it  or  not." 

These  traits  have  helped  to- make  the  capacities  and  genius  of 
English  government  among  primitive  peoples,  as  they  have  made  the 
pioneers  of  which  Kipling  speaks  "who  go  up  and  occupy,  caring  not 
who  takes  the  credit."  They  have  assisted  in  bringing  out  a  quality 
of  steadiness  and  dogged  determination  and  courageous  persistence 
in  the  midst  of  obstacles  which  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the 
English  character.  These  moral  attributes,  as  Wellington  said; 
evolved  upon  the  pla3dng  fields  of  Eton  and  Marlborough  have  won 
the  battles  of  England.  They  shine  in  English  statesmanship  and 
in  English  men  of  letters.  \^thout  the  public  schools  of  England  no 
historian  can  adequately  account  for  the  nation.  There  is  meaning, 
and  deep  meaning,  in  the  recent  words  of  an  old  Westminster  grad- 
uate: "  It  is  on  the  public  school  boy  that  the  British  Empire  rests  1" 


I  do  hold  the  bujring  of  more  books  than  one 
could  peradventure  read,  as  nothing  less  than 
the  soul's  reaching  toward  infinity;  which  Is  the 
only  thing  that  raises  us  above  the  beasts  that 
perish — Penmore. 

The  Book  Buyer's  League  Is  at  your  service. 


Education  for  ''Immigrant  Women'* 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

By  Edith  Terry  Bremer 

Secretary  for  Immigration  Work  National  Board  Young  Women's 

Christian  Association 

IN  a  progressive  western  dty  the  head  of  a  large  library  system 
closed  her  report  by  explaining  that  a  new  venture  had  been 
started  which  placed  at  convenient  grocery  stores,  within  foreign 
communities,  books  to  be  read  by  the  foreign  people.  The  books 
were  in  English.  The  foreigners  were  Dalematians,  Italians  and 
Poles.  It  was  hoped,  it  said,  the  children  would  take  the  books 
home  to  their  parents.  "For  these  books  have  been  most  carefully 
selected,"  the  report  continued,  "there  are  no  fairy  stories,  no 
love  stories,  and  no  stories  suggestive  of  war. "  Expurgated  reading  in- 
deed! And  yet  it  holds  up  the  mirror  to  some  of  America's  ideas 
of  "education  for  immigrants." 

Do  you  have  books  in  foreign  languages?" 

Oh,  yes,  German,  French  and  Latin." 

I  mean  books  which  some  of  the  foreign  people  I  passed  in  the 
street  on  the  way  here  might  care  to  read." 

"Oh,  the  library  is  open  to  them — ^they  may  read  any  of  the 
books  in  EngUsh." 

"And  have  you  none  in  their  language,  Italian,  Greek,  Syrian, 
or  Mexican?" 

"Why  no!  That's  what  we  want  them  to  forget.  We  can't 
encourage  those  languages.  Let  them  learn  English  if  they  want  to 
read!" 

This  is  an  actual  conversation  with  the  head  of  another 
library  of  a  flourishing  dty  of  the  southwest. 

Now,  it  is  not  fair  to  call  our  librarians  names  for  such  an  atti- 
tude. They  do  but  exhibit  by  the  chance  ripple  round  an  unex- 
pected question  the  direction  of  common  currents  of  thought  be- 
neath otu-  concern  to  educate  the  immigrant. 

The  idea  walks  amongst  us  that  one  of  America's  great  missions 
is  to  "educate  the  immigrant."    And  the  form  his  education  is 
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expected  to  take  is  to  teach  him  English.  He  may  be  master  of 
five  tongues,  a  reader  of  classics  in  all — as  thousands  of  them  are — 
and  still  remain  to  American  eyes  just  an  "immigrant"  to  be  "edu- 
cated." It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  "educate  the  immigrant" 
means  teach  English  to  "him" — not  "her."  Herein  have  we 
revealed  the  secret  reasons  twisted  tight  round  the  heart  of  the 
fact  that  America  has  thus  far  made  no  concerted  move  on  behalf 
of  foreign  women.  The  unconscious  point  of  view  of  public  educa- 
tors, social  workers,  and  "naturalizers"  has  submerged  her  special 
interests,  her  "personality"  under  a  system  designed  to  appeal  to 
ambitions  of  men  in  which  she,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  has 
little  part.  And  the  mechanics  of  the  work  as  to  time  of  sessions, 
place  and  number  per  week  as  well  as  the  methods  thereof,  are  set  up 
with  no  r^ard  to  the  social  factors  which  limit  her  life. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  national  campaign  put  forth  by 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  embodied  in  a 
poster  addressed  to  the  immigrants  of  America  and  portraying  Unde 
Sam  holding  out  a  delighted  hand  to  a  fine  specimen  of  young  man- 
hood. The  young  man  holds  a  pick  and  shovel  all  ready  for  his 
first  job  as  if  he  had  come  all  the  way  just  to  work  in  a  mine  or  on  a 
railroad,  and  behind  him  a  kindly  judge  is  bestowing  a  diploma  of 
citizenship  over  the  rail  while  high,  on  the  hill  chubby  school  children 
are  tramping  into  their  spacious  schoolhouse  with  its  flag  waving 
tritmiplumtly  above  them.  Not  a  woman  is  in  sight.  Obviously  the 
fourteen  and  a  half  thousand  professional  people — given  in  the  immi- 
gration report  of  the  last "  normal "  year  of  immigration,  which  closed 
one  month  before  the  war  broke  out — ^the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  skilled  workers,  and  the  eighteen  thousand  more 
bankers,  agents,  manufacturers  and  merchants — and  the  women  folk, 
are  not  supposed  to  awaken  in  Unde  Sam  those  feelings  of  livdy 
wdcome  to  the  opportunities  of  work,  "education"  and  dtizenship. 
It  is  only  for  the  strong  young  man  and  his  pickaxe.  However,  the 
poster  has  real  appeal  and  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  yet  tried.  But 
that  it  should  fail  at  the  very  outset  to  present  two  of  the  ideas  which 
are  fundamental  to  America,  reveals  the  way  the  straws  are  set. 

Actually  we  think  of  "immigrants"  as  all  laborers  and  we  think 
of  their  education  in  the  terms  of  what  is  best  for  America.  What 
could  really  be  called  education  we  think'  of  hardly  at  all.  What 
they  find  of  that  they  are  finding  for  themsdves.    Just  about  as  far 
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as  that  poster  has  presented  it,  has  the  education  of  immigrant  women 
progressed.  The  movement  to  help  them  to  find  it  for  themselves 
has  not  yet  started. 

Reasons  for  this  unconcern  are  not  hard  to  find.  And  yet  in 
the  face  of  certain  facts  they  do  not  altogether  explain.  The  com- 
mon idea  still  holds  that  immigration  is  larg^y  made  up  of  men  and 
boys.  A  study  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  department  of  immi- 
gration reveals  that  the  percentage  of  women  and  girls  to  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  admitted  has  each  year  been  steadily  rising 
until  the  year  just  closing,  running  from  July  ist  to  July  ist,  shows 
that  they  have  approached  within  a  few  points  of  fifty  percent. 
War  is  responsible  for  the  rapid  increase  last  year.  But  conditions 
are  such  that  this  proportion  is  likely  to  continue  and  mount  hij^er. 
Again  statistics  of  literacy  reveal  a  contradiction  to  the  popularly 
held  idea  that  women  present  a  higher  proportion  of  illiteracy  than 
men.  During  the  year  preceding  the  war,  men  immigrants  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  present  a  proportion  of  twenty-one  and  a 
fraction  percent,  while  women  present  only  the  twenty-one  percent 
without  the  fraction!  That  means  that  amongst  newcomers  women 
present  no  greater  handicap  in  literacy  than  do  the  men.  M9re- 
over,  taking  the  total  population  of  foreign  bom  residents  of  the 
last  United  States  Census  report,  we  discover  that  while  there  is  a 
difference  in  illiteracy  of  men  and  women  that  difference  is  no  more 
than  two  and  one-tenth  percent.  Also  that  amongst  native  bom  peo- 
ple of  foreign  and  "mixed"  parents  there  is  a  difference  in  the  liter- 
acy of  men  and  women  but  that  the  difference  is  only  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  and  it  is  against  the  men!  For  the  native-bom  people 
of  native-bom  parents  also  women  stand  ahead  with  another  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent.  Being  comparisons  of  white  people  only, 
these  interesting  results  are  not  affected  by  the  high  illiteracy  of 
the  native  colored  people. 

The  vital  question  to  America  concerning  her  immigrant  folk  of 
all  the  world  is  not  the  brawn  and  muscle,  not  pick  and  shovel  offered 
but  the  homes  they  make.  Ask  any  foreign  workman  what  is  his 
greatest  asset  and  he  will  answer  you  as  a  Hungarian  did  me.  In 
professional  life  he  was  but  a  polisher  of  brass  knobs  in  a  huge  office 
building  down  town.  But  in  his  snug  little  three  roomed  "  tenement" 
he  became  a  social  being.  It  happened  to  be  at  the  wedding  of  his 
sister,  and  his  three  Httle  children  were  shining  in  dean  frocks  and 
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collars.    He  had  said  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  porter  and  finally  a 
janitor.    I  had  asked  if  in  all  his  nine  years  in  America  he  had  man- 
aged to  acquire  a  Uttle  property,  as  do  so  many  of  his  people.    He 
picked  up  his  little  girl,  snuggled  her  soft  cheek  against  his  rough 
one  and  in  broken  English  replied,  "Dsis  is  my  prop-er-ty  and 
America  give  us  dse  school.    We  like  America,  all  of  us.*'     He  set 
her  down  and  called  his  two  boys,  "Do  we  like  America?    Comel 
Attention!   Now,  show  dse  lady."  To  my  astonished  eyes  the  three 
stood  up  in  a  row,  fixed  their  little  fingers  with  an  accuracy  to  thrill  a 
German  officer,  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  began  "My  Country 
'tis  of  Thee, "  to  the  tune  their  father  Wew  from  a  Hungarian  mouth- 
organ  he  whisked  out  of  his  pocket.    "  Effery  night  we  sing  it  before 
they  go  to  bed, "  he  told  me  when  all  fotu*  verses  had  been  given  their 
full  due.    And  if  some  one  should  say  to  him,  "Friend,  this  doesn't 
count.    It  is  more  important  that  you  clean  brass  than  your  chil- 
dren learn  "America,"  he  would  have  answered  that  he  polished 
brass  to  get  bread  and  a  roof  for  his  children,  and  that  his  wife 
worked  in  a  tobacco  factory  for  the  same  reason.    They  both  ex- 
plained to  me  that  children  in  America  must  have  much  more  than 
children  get  in  the  old  country.    Better  clothes  and  more  food 
and  books  for  school  and  now  and  then  a  "  movie. "    They  exchange 
ten  hours  a  day  of  concentration  and  energy  for  a  meager  living  and 
they  make  their  investment  in  America  in  their  children.    That  is 
the  foreigner's  own  point  of  view  as  against  the  employing  American's 
idea  that  he  is  a  "labor  supply."    This  being  a  democracy  I  believe 
the  majority  rules?  So  the  foreigner  must  be  right.   To  every  thought- 
ful American  it  appears  the  foreigner  is  right  and  that  the  deep  con- 
cern of  our  nation  should  be  for  the  homes  of  its  people.    And  at 
once  the  important  factor  to  be  studied  and  provided  for  in  oiu- 
educational  progress  becomes  the  woman. 

Since  in  America  tides  are  rising  which  will  place  the  interests  of 
justice  and  democracy  for  men  and  women  finally  above  the  interests 
of  "industry,"  "business"  and  "finance"  in  the  abstract,  the 
signs  point  straight  ahead  to  a  keener  evaluation  of  the  forces  that 
act  upon  the  homes  of  this  nation  and  the  making  of  its  people. 
And  since  for  ten  years  the  subject  of  immigration,  next  to  that  of 
conservation  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  before  the  American 
people,  and  since  the  frightful  conditions  following  the  devastation 
of  war  make  it  inevitable  that  the  submerged  peoples,  the  "Uttle 
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nations"  of  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey  who  have  suffered  most,  and 
can  gain  the  least,  will  follow  their  relatives  across  the  seas  to  "free 
and  safe  America,''  and  that  a  larger  proportion  than  ever  before 
will  be  women  and  children,  I  beHeve  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  time  when  education  for  foreign  women  will  be^ 
come  an  important  public  issue. 

Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  turn  eyes  ahead  and  ask  ourselves  of 
what  character  shall  this  "education"  be?  Shall  it  be  primarily  the 
teaching  of  English?  Shall  it  follow  in  the  path  the  public  schools 
have  cut  in  their  education  for  men,  bending  all  instruction  toward 
the  understanding  and  acquisition  of  citizenship?  Shall  it  be  the 
function  of  the  same  schools  which  teach  their  children  or  is  there 
needed  a  new  department  of  educational  enterprise  based  upon 
entirely  different  principles  of  grouping  and  operation? 

Before  one  may  raise  so  large  a  question  it  is  necessary  to  settle 
some  other  points  first.  Who  are  these  "immigrant  women," 
what  is  actually  being  done  now  to  teach  them  EngUsh  or  anything 
else,  by  our  public  schools  and  by  the  privately  financed  social 
agencies  at  work?  What  is  being  taught  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
how  does  it  all  work? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "immigrant  women"  as  a  class.  It  is 
an  inacctu-acy  and  often  an  tmkindness  to  insist  upon  calling  them 
"immigrants  "at  all.  In  theeast  at  least,  the  word  carriesa  "  slummy" 
atmosphere  about  it.  When  is  an  immigrant  not  an  immigrant? 
After  she  has  arrived.  "Are  you  an  immigrant?"  I  once  asked 
a  young  ItaHan  when  I  was  still  quite  "green"  myself.  "No, I 
am  an  ItaUan,"  was  his  answer.  Then  I  asked  if  he  had  been  bom 
here  and  he  said  no  he  had  come  of  his  own  free  will.  And  he  said 
it  with  superior  pride  which  made  me  realize  that  in  choosing  one's 
country  instead  of  just  happening  into  it,  there  is  distinction.  For- 
eign residents  of  America  they  are  and  in  their  own  minds  are  no 
peculiar  brand  of  humanity,  but  simply  Poles,  or  Italians,  or  Greeks, 
living  in  the  big  new  coimtry. 

Within  the  glacial  movement  of  people  across  the  face  of  the  earth 
we  have  women  from  nations  which,  as  the  iUiteracy  study  of  the 
United  States  Btu-eau  of  Education  states,  "  may  be  considered  in 
two  groups,  the  first  group  comprising  nations  having  well  organized 
systems  of  public  instruction,  the  second  group,  nations  in  which 
public  instruction  is  not  yet  organized  or  has  not  yet  passed  the 
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theoretic  stage."  I  ¥roiild  add  a  third  group;  of  the  nations  which 
are  not  yet  sure  public  education  is  even  desirable  or  safe.  Then, 
cutting  across  such  a  classification  we  find  women  from  within  each 
government  boundary  who  belong  to  the  dominant  people  of  the 
government  and  women  who  belong  to  the  subject  peoples.  Be- 
longing to  the  underneath  people  often  colors  their  attitude  toward 
public  instruction  which  to  them  is  government  instruction.  Also 
from  within  each  racial  group  come  women  from  cities,  from  towns 
and  from  away  out  in  the  country  where  all  there  is  of  the  world  is 
iiqpresented  in  a  tiny  village  and  its  ancient  traditions.  Perhaps 
no  classification  shows  greater  separations  than  this.  A  school  in 
one  section  of  a  town  iriXL  win  splendid  response  from  Lithuanians, 
say,  or  Hungarians,  and  another  school  in  the  same  town  in  an- 
other community  of  the  same  nationality  will  find  every  effort  fail 
to  win  the  people  into  its  doors.  One  will  laud  the  qualities  of 
its  neighbors  and  feel  America  is  gaining  nothing  but  good  from  its 
immigrants.  The  other  will  give  up  in  complete  discouragement 
and  wonder  how  far  it  is  safe  to  "admit"  these  clannish,  stupid, 
unresponsive  people  into  this  Republic.  The  trouble  lies  in  that 
one  school  was  a  dty  school  with  dty  teachers  and  dty  f ordgners 
to  deal  with,  while  the  other  was  a  dty  plant  with  a  dty  outlook  and 
with  country  people  to  deal  with.  And  lastly  from  every  country 
and  within  every  race  division  there  came  women  of  all  levels  of 
social  and  educational  opportunity.  University,  gymnasium,  art 
school,  common  school,  private  school  and  tutors  all  may  be  repre- 
sented in  one  public  night  school  in  America.  And  one  of  the 
tragic  things  about  this  vast  immigration  is  that  although  all  seek, 
thousands  do  not  find  their  own  levels  again.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  a  school  teacher  in  a  feather  factory. 

Public  night  schools,  with  no  exceptions  that  I  know  of,  which 
offer  classes  to  "Adult  Fordgners"  consider  that  they  are  offering  it 
equally  to  women  and  that  largdy  the  women's  "lade  of  interest" 
keeps  them  from  obtaining  all  the  benefits  which  the  dass  is  open- 
ing for  men.  The  one  tiling  they  offer  is  English.  Attempting 
to  gather  the  records  of  evening  school  work  from  ten  of  our  biggest 
dties  whose  large  proportion  of  their  population  are  f  ordgn  I  find 
that,  five  are  now  carrying  on  the  naturalization  English  instruction 
where  the  school  work  carries  the  students  through  the  dtizenship 
esuuninations  and  where  the  school  certificate  marks  graduation  into 
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the  citizenship  of  the  United  States.    This  work  is  splendidly  effec- 
tive.   The  co-operation  between  the  court  and  the  school  devates 
the  process  of  becoming  a  citizen  to  the  important  place  it  deserves 
to  hold.    Five  reported  adult  foreign  classes  but  with  no  details  and 
no  comments.    The  mmibers  speak  loudly  for  the  lack  of  ''rusfa"  of 
"adults"  to  the  dass.    Exactly  one  mentions  the  presence  of  women 
in  the  fordgn  classes.    And  it  was  mentioned  only  to  explain  their 
absence.    Now  those  evening  schools  whidi  have  not  yet  seized  the 
unexampled  opportunity  for  making  their  sdiools  ''social  servants" 
need  not  be  wondered  at  if  they  readi  the  women  with  nervdess 
toudi.    The  five  schools  whidi  serve  both  humanity  and  the  coun- 
try by  making  the  fordgn  work  effective  might  wdl  be  considered 
ti^e  places  where  spedal  study  and  adaption  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  women  could  be  fotmd  if  an3rwhere.    And  they  are  not.    The 
great  point  is  dtizenship  and  even  at  Los  Angdes  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  women  dtizens  who  might  have  won  their  papers. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  in  four  of  these  dties 
where  the  work  for  fordgn  residents  has  progressed  so  splendidly. 
In  the  evening  classes  there  are  always  a  few  women.    But  thdr 
number  compared  to  that  of  men  is  insignificant.    Nowhere  has 
the  matter  been  studied  as  an  independent  problem  and  as  one 
capable  of  devdopment.    I  would  not  except  Massachusetts  sdiools» 
in    spite    of    her    compulsory     attendance      regulation      to  the 
age  of  twenty-one.    Others  will  not  agree  in  this  because  they  may 
have  seen  rooms  well  crowded  with  tired  young  faces,  in  any  mill 
town  of  the  state.    They  may  even  have  seen  some  heads  asleep  on 
the  desks,  too  exhausted  with  the  long  hoturs'  intense  strain  in  the 
unaccustomed  doseness'of  the  mill,  to  be  constrained  even  by  polite- 
ness to  the  teacher. 

The  state  of  California  promises  to  be  the  exception  in  this 
through  her  recently  enacted  "home  teachers"  provision.  Since, 
however,  the  basis  of  this  work  will  not  be  upon  the  group  plan  of 
the  dass  unit,  and  will  not  be  in  the  evening  and  will  lie  outside  the 
school,  and  will  reach  espedally  mothers  of  children  attending  in 
sdiools,  it  really  dassifies  itself  in  a  new  order  of  effort  entirdy. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  even  now  collaborat- 
ing educational  work  for  foreigners  and  it  is  hoped  will  present  the 
country  with  real  suggestions  for  pushing  this  important  educational 
endeavor.    Until  we  find  that  no  spedal  attention  has  been  given 
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to  the  special  programs  of  foreign  women,  we  may  continue  to 
hope  that  it  is  going  to  be. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  discussion  deals  with  only  the 
foreign  women,  young  and  older  who  cannot  talk  English.  For 
the  women  and  the  girls  especially,  who  have  grown  up  here,  or 
spent  the  last  of  their  school  years  here  and  so  acquired  English 
from  sheer  force  of  circumstances  and  youth,  the  evening  schools  of 
the  country  are  doing  inestimable  service.  A  glance  at  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  residents  will  give  a  pretty  accurate  ratio  of  foreign 
evening  school  scholars  to  ** native."  It  appears  that  the  young 
people  of  foreign  heritage  make  by  far  the  more  ambitious  students. 
To  them  and  their  parents  behind  them  remains  a  keen  appreciation 
of  what  the  world  is  like  where  there  are  no  schools  for  any  but  the 
"Barone"  or  the  "Nobili."  It  is  the  girl  who  comes  well  past  the 
school  age,  and  the  young  woman  who  comes  with  a  baby  nodding 
on  her  shoulder  and  another  solemn  Uttle  "green  ho'n"  clutching 
tight  hold  of  her  petticoats,  and  the  older  woman  who  comeis  with 
the  younger  of  her  children  to  join  the  older  ones  and  her  "man" 
who  have  been  working  and  saving  for  them  long  months,  who  are 
those  for  whom  this  speaks. 

Social  organizations  are  doing  what  advance  work  there  is. 
And  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  them  at  it.  Settlements 
and  neighborhood  Missions  are  teaching  English.  Women's  Clubs 
and  patriotic  organizations  are  stimulating  interest  in  teaching 
them  English.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  oflFer 
classes  in  one  hundred  And  fourteen  different  cities.  The  Council 
of  Jewish  women  organize  classes  and  urge  Jewish  girls  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  night  schools  in  every  city  where  they  are  organized. 
The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and  the  trade  "locals"  teach 
members  English  in  small  groups  or  take  the  new  girls  to  night 
schools.  For  the  actual  teaching  of  EngUsh  far  more  is  done  by 
these  social  institutions  than  by  educational.  It  can  be  noted 
that  those  Immigration  work  agencies  making  their  aim  general 
for  either  men  or  women  drift  into  letting  it  be  mostly  work  for 
men.  Only  these  agencies  which  have  narrowed  their  energies  to 
the  concern  of  women  and  girls  are  accomplishing  any  effective 
work  amongst  them.  Again  it  must  be  remembered  I  speak  of  the 
real  "immigrant"  and  not  the  first  generation  growing  up  in  America. 
These  social  organizations  especially  for  women  have  gone  one 
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step  farther  toward  ** education"  which  no  public  agencies  have 
done.  The  second  idea  after  "teaching  her  English"  is  always 
"teach  her  how  to  cook,"  how  to  sew,  what  the  garbage  laws  of  the 
dty  are,  the  existence  of  pure  milk  and  long  lists  of  immensely 
valuable  information  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  her  family 
that  she  should  know.  Visiting  Nurse  Associations,  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis societies  and  settlements  are  helping  steadily  and  quietly. 
The  International  Institute  scheme  of  Foreign  Commimity  work  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  send  foreign  speaking 
workers  who  carry  the  education  to  her  in  the  medium  in  which  she 
does  all  her  thinking — ^her  own  language. 

Of  a  vast  field  of  "self -education"  which  foreign  women  are 
carrying  on  themselves  in  Uttle  groups  of  Syrian  benevolent  societies, 
Hungarian  Mother's  League  and  Slovak  Women's  Clubs  this  article 
can  only  touch.  It  is  my  belief  that  these  efforts  of  their  own  are 
going  to  be  the  guides  to  American  desires  to  oflFer  opportunities  for 
education  in  the  genuine  sense.  Not  that  Americans  have  yet 
reached  that  point.  Where  the  education  takes  the  form  of  socialized 
education  the  women  respond.  Why  should  their  education  be  only 
a  struggle  wi^h  this  Enghsh  language  and  a  deal  of  information  on 
what  might  be  called  their  "vocation,"  that  of  child  care  and  wel- 
fare? Their  need  for  some  of  that  wealth  of  education  open  to 
American  women  goes  deeper  than  that.  When  the  educational 
forces  are  ready  to  aim  higher,  they  will  find  these  efforts  carrying 
farther  than  their  greatest  faith  in  America's  new  people  ever  let 
them  dream  before. 

THE  COMMUNITY  SPIRIT 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  commtmity 
spirit  is  through  the  uses  to  which  the  assembly  halls  of  otu:  schools 
may  be  put.  Otu-  Boards  of  Education  have  wisely  provided  these 
in  nearly  every  new  school  building. 

The  morning  assembly,  which  is  now  part  of  every  well  regulated 
school,  helps  to  promote  the  community  spirit,  and  the  assembly 
singing  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  exercise.  The  success  of 
the  singing  depends  largely  upon  the  leader.  No  less  important, 
however,  is  the  kind  of  book  used.  A  cheap,  unattractive  book 
will  kill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children.    The  success  of  the  Assembly 
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Song  Book  Series  edited  by  Dr.  Frank  R.  Rix*  director  of  music 
of  New  York  City»  is  phenomenal.  Wherever  these  books  are 
used,  the  best  assembly  singing  is  to  be  found.  They  are  attractive 
and  well  bound  and  the  selections  are  chosen  with  consummate  skilL 
Teachers  and  superintendents  will  do  well  to  look  into  their  merits 
before  deciding  on  a  book  for  assembly  singing. 


THE  UTTLE  PEOPLE 

By  Bi^nchs  Wkrbrsk 

The  little  peaceful  people  were  working  in  the  sun, 

For  summer  time  was  waning  and  the  harvest  had  begun; 

The  crops  were  full  and  golden,  the  arching  sky  was  clear; 
The  little  peaceful  people  found  life  and  living  dear. 

The  little  friendly  people  went  out  to  cut  their  grain. 
And,  singing,  in  the  evening  sought  their  cottages  again. 

Another  good  day  ended,  another  sun  was  red; 

The  little  friendly  people  kissed  and  laughed  and  went  to  bed. 

The  little  quiet  people  rose  up  before  the  day, 
A-whispering  together  while  yet  the  dawn  was  gray; 

The  little  anxious  people  met  together  in  the  street. 

For  they  heard  a  sound  of  cannon,  and  the  ring  of  tramping  feet 

The  little  valiant  people,  they  buckled  on  their  swords, 

To  meet  unflinching,  breast  to  breast,  the  foe's  advancing  hordes; 

Unnumbered  hordes  descending  like  dead  leaves  before  a  blast 
The  little  dauntless  people  rose  up  and  held  them  fast 

The  little  angry  people  saw  the  city  gates  give  way; 

Spent  and  panting  in  their  anguish  they  had  not  strength  to  pray. 

Their  swords  were  growing  heavy,  for  the  day  was  almost  done ; 
The  little  tired  people  fell  sadly,  one  by  one. 

The  little  conquered  people  lie  asleep  in  ravaged  lands, 
But  a  dreadful  power  is  vested  in  shattered,  pulseless  hands, 

For  Justice  over  Belgium  is  keeping  watch  and  ward. 

And  the  little  murdered  people  wait  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord! 

—Current  Opinion, 


Exlucational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  0'Neil»  Dramatic  Editor 

THE  far  comers  of  the  earth  are  constantly  gathered  together 
in  New  York's  amusement  places,  in  the  audiences  as  well  as 
on  the  stage.  This  is  illustrated  most  forcibly  in  a  recent  poll 
at  the  Hippodrome.  In  one  audience  1,687  persons  filled  the 
blanks  given  for  the  purpose.  The  poll  showed  that  in  the  or- 
chestra and  first  balcony  were  residents  of  thirty-two  States  of 
the  United  States,  141  cities,  9  residents  of  Canadian  cities,  and 
9  visitors  from  foreign  countries.  Twenty-four  States,  118  cities, 
ahd  fotu:  foreign  cities  were  represented  in  the  gallery.  In  the 
orchestra  and  balcony  there  were  846  persons  from  Greater  New 
York,  161  commuters,  and  284  from  other  places,  while  the  gallery 
figures  for  these  respective  divisions  were  425,  86,  and  85.  The, 
foreign  cotmtries  represented  were  Brazil,  Cuba,  China,  England 
Holland,  Japan,  Russia,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  France. 

Selwyn  and  Company  are  presenting  some  of  the  best  attrac- 
tions of  the  season  in  New  York  and  on  tour.  Two  of  these — 
"Rolling  Stones"  and  "Undfbr  Fire"  have  been  attracting  large 
audiences  for  many  weeks,  the  one  at  the  Qarris  Theatre,  the 
other  at  the  Hudson.  They  are  especially  to  be  commended  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  plays  that  instruct  while  they  entertain. 

Rolling  Stones  is  a  comedy  of  city  life  written  by  Edgar  Selwyn 
with  something  of  autobiographical  significance.  The  author  de- 
picts two  likable  young  fellows  in  sore  financial  straits.  One 
of  them  is  both  down  and  out,  the  other  is  down  and  soon  to  be 
out  unless  fate  interposes  a  kindly  hand.  The  interposition  takes 
the  form  of  a  meeting  between  the  unfortunate  which  saves  both 
from  contemplated  crime  and  leads  on  to  social  and  business  resti- 
tution under  most  unusual  and  delidously  humorus  circumstance. 
Charles  Ruggles  as  Dave  Fulton  and  Harrison  Ford  as  Buck 
Ryder  are  the  leading  characters  in  the  piece.  They  arje  sup- 
ported by  a  cast  of  skillful  comedians  who  give  a  performance  h^- 
monious  and  happy  in  its  perfect  interpretation  of  the  author's 
humor.    As  the  piece  is  staged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Selwyn 
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himself,  it  is  a  personal  triumph  all  the  more  gratifying  because 
of  the  reminiscent  note. 

Under  Fire  is  announced  as  **A  Play  of  Yesterday,  Today,  and 
Tomorrow"  by  Roy  Cooper  Megrue  now  famous  as  the  author  of 
''Under  Cover"  and  co-author  of  "It  Pays  to  Advertise."  Wil- 
liam Courtenay  is  in  the  leading  role  but  the  honors  are  quite 
evenly  distributed  among  the  members  of  a  most  excellent  com- 
pany. Violet  Heming,  as  Ethel  Willoughby  is  a  general  favorite, 
combining  winsome  modesty  with  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order. 
The  piece  is  a  war  play,  realistic  and  exciting.  A  scene  laid  in  a 
British  trench  brings  all  the  thrills  and  gasps  of  old  time  melo- 
drama. How  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  and  how  Paris  was 
saved  from  the  Prussian  advance  is  depicted  with  accompani- 
ment of  war  drums,  searchlights,  bombs,  aeroplanes  etc.  The 
love  story  involved  is  a  tender  one  but  is  kept  incidental  to  the 
great  war  interest  of  the  plot.  While  stich  plays  are  running  the 
public  need  not  complain  of  the  decadence  or  dullness  of  the  drama 

The  Theatre  Assembly 

As  stated  in  this  department  last  month,  the  Theatre  Assembly 
embodies  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of  educational  values  in  cur- 
rent plays.  The  educational  benefit  of  membership  in  such  an 
organization  is  unmistakable.  The  last  meeting  held  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  Thursday, December  i6,  filled  the  Grand  Ball  Room 
to  overflowing.  The  guests  of  the  day  included  many  men  and 
women  prominent  in  social  and  professional  circles.  The  genius 
of  the  President,  Mrs.  J.  Christopher  Marks,  for  organization  and 
leadership  displayed  itself  to  remarkable  advantage.  Dr.  W. 
C.  O'Donnell,  Editor  of  Educational  Foundations,  thanked  the  As- 
sembly for  their  interest  in  and  work  for  the  national  campaign 
to  endow  the  Actors  Fund  of  America,  a  noble  charity  having  the 
endorsement  of  leaders  in  state,  church,  school  and  business. 
Mr.  John  D.  Gluck,  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  getting  well-to-do 
people  to  act  the  part  of  Santa  Claus  to  the  children  who  every 
year  send  thousands  of  letters  to  the  post  office  addressed  to  his 
rotund  majesty,  explained  the  workings  of  the  Santa  Claus  Asso- 
ciation and  also  had  some  enthusiastic  words  of  praise  for  the 
Actors  Fund.  Another  special  feature  of  the  day  was  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  F.  F.  Mackay  as  the  "Father  of  the  Drama."     The 
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entire  assembly  of  3,500  people  arose  in  token  of  respect  for  the 
distinguished  guest. 

The  regular  program  was  a  superb  musical  and  dramatic  event. 

An  act  from  Friedrich  von  Flotow's  Grand  Opera  ''Martha" 
was  presented  by  Flora  B.  Lyon,  Soprano,  Claire  Spencer,  Contra- 
alto,  Teles  Longtin,  Tenor,  Pierre  Remington,  Bass.  Cello  solos 
were  rendered  by  the  distinguished  master,  Hans  Kronold.  John 
Charles  Thomas  of  the  "Alone  At  last"  Co.  sang  a  group  of  songs 
with  consummate  grace  and  power.  Roy  Atwell  sang  his  famous 
comic  song,  "Some  Little  Bug  Will  Find  You  Some  Day." 

Act  I  of  "Hobson's  Choice,"  a  comedy  of  English  provincial 
life,  was  given  by  the  company  now  pla3ring  at  the  Comedy  Theatre. 

Two  years  ago  the  Drama  League  of  Boston  published  a 
Selected  List  of  Plays  for  Amatetu-s.  The  edition  was  very 
soon  exhausted,  but  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  it 
from  teachers  and  schools.  A  new  list  has  just  been  arranged 
and  published  by  Richard  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  League. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  plays  for  school 
performance,  teachers  will,  no  doubt,  find  the  Ust  very 
useful  in  selecting  plays  for  their  school  work.  The  list  is  com- 
prehensive, including  plays  specially  adapted  for  Colleges,  High 
Schools,  Settlements,  Intermediate  and  Primary  grades,  and  the 
Kindergarten.  Teachers  may  obtaiin  copies  of  the  Hst,  25  cents 
pbstpaid,  by  addressing  Richard  J.  Davis,  Drama  League  of 
Boston,    loi  Tremont  St.,  Bostcm,  Mass. 


THE  THOUGHT  BRIDGE 

A  thousand  thoughts  flit  through  my  day — 

A    thousand    thoughts    from    far  away. 

Till  a  tremulous  thought-bridge  outward  flings 

To  span   the  abyss  of  earthly  things. 

Wafting  me  over  and  up  and  away 

To  a  kindgom  more  fair  than  the  tongue  can  say! 

But — sh — ^hh — tread  lightly — O  heart — ^be  hushed 

Lest  my  Kingdom  perish — my  bridge  be  crushed. 

Ruth  Plumley  Thompson,  in  the  Book  News  Monthly 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(AU  Rights  Reserved) 
•    By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 
The  Power  to  Hold  AUentian 

THERE'S  a  difference  in  teachers. 
Just  as  pupils,  even  after  careful  grading,  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferent in  capacity  that  every  class  is  a  difficult  problem,  so  a  group 
of  teachers  presents  a  parallel  problem  in  varying  effectiveness  to 
the  principal. 

Yes,  and  some  principals  are  equal  to  the  requirements  while 
some  are — ^well,  hardly. 

The  human-nature  factor  in  education,  as  it  affects  and  explains 
teachers,  methods  and  teaching,  is  the  least  discussed  factor,  but 
the  governing  one,  nevertheless. 

There  are  public  school  teachers  so  earnest  and  able  that  they 
are  fit  to  be  given  charge  of  classes  of  backward  children,  to  mould 
their  characters,  as  well  as  to  store  their  heads  with  information, 
each  to  its  capacity.  There  are  others  who  should  by  comparison 
be  in  a  "badcward"  division  for  teachers  if  it  existed. 

And  the  dividing  line  is  not  drawn  by  knowledge. 

Each  teacher  has  attained  a  standard  in  knowledge,  has  passed 
examination  in  the  things  she  is  to  teach. 

Unquestionably  all  teachers  know  much  more  than  their  pupils 
know.  They  possess  the  information  to  be  imparted.  In  what, 
therefore,  do  they  differ? 

Most  people  will  answer  "  In  the  power  to  impart  the  knowledge, " 
or  "In  the  ability  to  maintain  discipline." 

Right — ^but  that  is  a  name  for  a  disease — ^not  a  diagnosis. 

The  real  answer,  covering  both  the  others  is  this. 

The  power  to  hold  attention 

The  one  universal  thing  that  you  can  count  on  in  all  children  is 
prompt  and  keen  attention  to  anything  that  interests  them.  Their 
focus  is  the  keenest  in  the  span  of  human  life. 
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They  learn  more  and  faster  than  any  adult  because  nature  made 
them  so»  and  the  way  they  learn  is  by  the  all  absorbing  focus  of  all 
their  powers  upon  the  thing  of  the  moment.    It  shuts  out  all  else. 

The  glitter  of  tinsel  catdies  the  baby's  eye.  The  spirit  of  play» 
of  ftm»  of  novelty,  of  an3rthing  tmusual  catches  the  child's  mind. 
Instantly  and  completely  all  else  is  put  aside  and  the  whole  power 
of  an  able,  unburdened  brain  is  focussed  on  adding  "for  keeps" 
one  more  new  experience  to  the  store  of  knowledge  that  the  active 
little  intelligence  unconsciously  seeks. 

Children  want  to  learn  things  that  interest  them 

Bright,  active,  idle,  slow,  lazy,  mischievous,  playful — ^you  have 
them  all  in  each  and  every  dass  and  grade. 

Let  a  r^;iment  march  by,  headed  by  a  good  band  in  full  play, 
tell  the  pupils  they  may  go  to  the  windows — and  count  those  who 
remain  ia  their  seats. 

Also  count  the  teachers  who  will  tell  the  pupils  to  count  the 
men  in  each  rank,  and  the  nimiber  of  ranks,  and  make  multiplica- 
tion practice  to  ascertain  the  number  of  soldiers  out  of  the  attention 
factor  so  suddenly  gained. 

The  count  of  teachers  will  be  small  for  most  of  that  kind  have 
been  gobbled  up  at  higher  salaries  by  private  schools,  or  have  be- 
come principals. 

Given  this  hint,  and  an  opportune  military  band,  every  teacher 
would  make  use  of  the  incident  as  a  lesson. 

Yes,  and  in  every  dass,  some  few  slow,  discouraged  children 
would  get  a  dearer  comprehension  of  their  study  and  the  reason  for 
study  and  the  application  of  its  dull  routine  to  the  interesting  things 
of  life.  This  would  make  it  easier  for  the  teacher  for  the  rest  of  the 
term.  The  time  she  would  have  had  to  devote  to  dragging  those 
dow  ones  along  could  be  devoted  to  pleasanter  occupations. 

True,  the  band  would  have  to  appear  many  times  at  regular 
intervals,  always  in  the  nick  of  time  for  each  dass,  before  the  aggre- 
gate gain  in  saved  trouble  would  assume  enough  importance  to  be 
recognized  by  the  teacher  as  practical  hdp.  And  the  mmiber  of 
arithmetical  dements  that  could  be  so  illustrated  is  extremdy  Hmited. 

Anyhow,  you  can't  get  the  band. 

But  you  can  use  a  "Modd-Store." 

The  power  to  ho' d  attention^  so  laddng  in  most  himians,  even  teadiers 
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so  powerful  in  the  band,  so  necessary  for  easy  teaching,  comes  with 
the  store.  It  is  a  maximum  power,  and  the  number  of  its  appUcations 
is  endless. 

Every  step  in  arithemtic  can  be  made  dear  by  using  the  store, 
and  the  whole  class  will  pay  attention,  focussed,  acute,  minute,  effec- 
tive attention — ^the  absorbed  kind  that  only  childhood  can  give. 
The  kind  that  instills  the  teacher's  superior  information  into  the 
pupils'  comprehension  for  life. 

It  makes  teaching  easy. 

A  miUtary  captain  who  was  widely  admitted  to  possess  superior 
knowledge  of  the  books  of  tactics  aspired  to  have  his  lieutenants, 
sergeants  and  corporals  the  best  informed  and  best  drilled  in  his 
regiment.  Many  a  weary  instruction  period  and  drill,  constant 
extra  labor  willingly  performed  was  fruitless.  He  hadn't  the  power 
to  impart  his  unquestioned  knowledge.  He  couldn't  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  wining  officers.  He  was  too  hard  to  follow,  he  could  not 
maintain  discipline;  their  thoughts  wandered  and  tmintentionally 
they  found  their  minds  occupied  with  other  affairs  while  his  careful 
instruction  proceeded  unheard. 

But  he  secured  a  group  of  toy  soldiers,  to  be  moved  about  a  table 
in  illustration  and  that  brought  success.  Those  grown  men  moved 
the  toys  from  point  to  point  with  focussed  attention.  They  learned 
all  he  knew:    He  held  their  attention. 

A  Uttle  school  girl  who  learns  ever3rthing  with  amazing  rapidity 
gets  low  marks  in  most  studies.    High,  in  those  she  likes. 

She  was  sent  to  the  principal  the  other  day  for  reading  a  book 
passed  to  her  by  another  student  while  three  problems  in  arithmetic 
out  of  ten  remained  to  be  done.  Her  only  defense  was  that  most 
of  the  class  were  doing  the  same.  Being  sent  to  the  principal  didn't 
help  her  any.  She  did  wrong,  but  she  was  not  to  blame.  A  big 
percentage  of  that  class  failed  in  its  last  examinations.  The  teacher 
is  refined,  well  educated  and  earnest.  But  she  doesn't  hold  the 
attention  and  discipline  is  also  as  poor  as  the  results  in  teaching.  All 
because  she  cannot  hold  their  attention. 

Even  among  teachers  who  have  recognized  this  need  for  an  object, 
a  dass  room  lens  to  focus  the  attention  of  all  at  once,  who  took  a 
little  trouble  to  find  out  how  best  to  use  the  "Modd  Store,"  who 
cotmt  their  store  as  now  essential  to  their  own  comfort,  there  is  wide 
difference  in  appredation  of  its  possibiUties. 
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Some  use  it  only  for  simple  problems.  Some  say  it  is  best  in 
higher  grades.  Some  use  it  only  for  arithmetic  while  others  teach 
language,  drawing,  geography,  domestic  economy,  relative  value  of 
foods,  wise  pturchasing,  neatness,  orderliness,  personal  initiative 
and  many  other  details  that  develop  naturally  and  without  loss  of 
time. 

In  the  whole  term  they  save  themselves  much  time  and  lots  of 
trouble. 

And  they  make  a  better  personal  record  in  the  eyes  of  the  princi- 
pal, the  district  superintendent — their  employers. 

This  helps  the  principal  to  make  a  good  record  in  office,  to  show 
an  efficient  school  to  the  superior  officers. 

It  finally  shows  the  sujperintendent  a  saving  in  the  costs  of  school 
administration. 

Thus  it  does  for  the  adults  what  it  does  for  the  children — proves 
its  value  in  the  practical  problems  of  daily  life. 

The  Power  to  hold  attention,  the  hardest  thing  to  acquire,  the  most 
necessary  thing  in  dealing  with  children,  is  supplied  by  the  Model- 
Store. 

Securing  a  practical  school  store  was  very  difficult,  nay,  next 
to  impossible,  before  Educationai,  Foundations  organized  the 
work  of  sectuing  the  necessary  but  unpturchasable  materials.  With 
these  we  send  lesson  helps  for  teachers  to  enable  them  to  use  the 
Model  Store  and  enjoy  its  advantages  at  a  minimum  of  effort. 

Several  thousand  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  now  have 
our  Model  Store  and  its  use  is  spreading  amongst  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  that  have  it,  and  to  other  schools,  every  day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  would  like  to  gain  this 
advantage. 


Eklucational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

Education  in  191 5 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  upheaval  in  Europe  is  the  peaceful 
advance  of  education  in  the  United  States  as  recorded  in  the  19 15 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Educational  Preparedness 

Educational  preparedness  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  Commission- 
er's Report.  The  upbuilding  of  systems  of  industrial  education, 
whereby  America's  nattural  resources  are  to  be  conserved  and  de- 
veloped through  technical  trade  training,  to  the  end  that  the  Nation 
may  render  highest  service  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  establish- 
ment of  stronger  commercial  courses  in  public  high  schools,  designed 
to  meet  the  new  international  trade  situations  involved  in  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  European  war,  and  the  closer  relations 
between  the  countries  of  North  and  South  America,  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  education,  so  that  boys  and  girls  in  the  country 
may  have  equal  opportunities  with  boys  and  girls  in  the  dty,  and 
that  the  significance  of  agricultm-e  and  country  life  in  national  well- 
being  may  be  fully  understood.  These  and  other  national  problems 
wherein  education  plays  a  fundamental  part  are  discussed  in  the 
Report  and  progress  during  the  current  year  outUned. 

More  Democracy  in  Education 

In  general,  the  Report  finds  there  has  been  a  real  increase  dtuing 
the  year  in  progress  toward  that  equaUty  of  educational  opportimity 
which  is  essential  in  a  democracy.  This  is  indicated,  declares  com- 
missioner Claxton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Report,  in  "greater 
interest  in  the  health  and  care  of  young  children  and  in  a  better 
tjrpe  of  home  education, in  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  kindergarten 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system,  in  increased  appro- 
priations for  longer  terms  and  better  salaries  for  teachers,  particu- 
larly in  rural  communities  where  school  terms  have  been  short  and 
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salaries  of  teachers  have  been  small,  in  the  enactment  of  school 
attendance  laws  in  some  of  the  States  which  have  not  mitil  now  had 
such  laws,  in  the  adoption  of  the  larger  unit  of  administration  of 
rural  schools  in  several  States,  in  the  raising  of  standards  of  required 
preparation  for  teachers  in  some  States, and  in  the  extension  of  the 
means  of  preparing  teachers  in  normal  schools,  in  departments  of 
education  in  colleges,  and  especially  in  teacher-training  classes  in 
high  schools,  in  the  increased  attendance  in  high  schools,  and  in  the 
differentiation  of  work  and  the  adjustment  of  coturses  of  study  in 
schools  of  all  grades  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  of  varying  ability 
and   the   vocational   life    of   the    communities." 

Reorganization  of  High  Schools 

"Some  progress  has  been  made  within  the  year  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  12  years  of  elementary  and  high  schools  on  the  basis 
of  two  equal  periods  of  6  years  each.  There  is  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  college  standards  should  be,  and  colleges  are  trying  more 
and  more  to  adjust  themselves  to  these  standards.  This  is  made 
easier  by  the  constant  improvement  of  the  public  and  private  high 
schools  and  especially  of  the  public  high  schools. 

"The  elevation  of  the  standards  of  professional  schools  is  due 
largely  to  the  demand  for  higher  standards  in  professional  life.  This 
has  been  accelerated  by  several  surveys  of  professional  schools  made 
by   some   of   the   great   educational   foundations." 

Surveys 

"The  demand  for  inteUigent  and  comprehensive  surveys  of  the 
equipment,  administration,  and  work  of  individual  colleges  and 
schools  and  of  State,  county,  and  city  systems  of  schools  continues. 
The  purpose  of  these  surveys  is  not  to  find  fault,  but  to  make  an 
intelligent  accounting  of  the  schools  and  their  results  to  the  people 
who  support  them  and  are  served  by  them,  and  if  possible  to  dis- 
cover means  of  improving  them  and  making  them  render  a  fuller 
measure  of  service.  Within  the  year  several  very  valuable  surveys 
of  this  kind  have  been  made,  and  more  are  now  under  way.  The 
reports  of  these  surveys  already  constitute  a  unique  and  valuable 
body  of  educational  literature." 
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Colonial  Education  Abroad 

In  the  foreign  field,  the  Report  describes  the  experiments  of 
Europ^ean  nations  in  education  for  colonial  service,  the  importance 
of  which  has  been  enhanced  by  the  war:  Great  Britain,  with  her 
universities  and  higher  techincal  schools  interested  in  preparing 
men  for  service  in  British  India,  France,  in  the  "Colonial  School" 
at  Paris,  colonial  institutes  auxiUary  to  some  of  the  universities, 
and  the  "School  of  Political  Science,"  which  lays  special 
stress  in  its  program  upon  colonial  affairs,  Holland,  which  makes 
special  provision  for  study  of  administration  in  the  East  Indian  col- 
onies, and  Germany,  with  the  recently  organized  Hamburg  Colonial 
Institute  and  its  elaborate  program  of  studies  covering  colonial 
problems  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  War  and  Education 

With  regard  to  the  war.  Dr.  Claxton  declares:  "The  great  war 
in  Europe  and  the  events  connected  therewith  have  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  preparation  for  defense  against  possible  hostile  invasion 
and  created  a  new  interest  in  military  education.  The  war  has 
affected  materially  the  schools  in  the  countries  directly  engaged 
in  it  and  in  a  smaller  degree  the  schools  of  other  European  countries. 
The  attendance  at  universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools  has 
been  much  smaller  than  in  former  years.  Funds  formerly  avail- 
able for  education  are  now  turned  in  other  directions.  Yet  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  In  some  of  the  cotmtries,  at  least,  the  appro- 
priations for  pubUc  education  are  little,  if  any,  less  than  for  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  shows  the 
the  value  which  these  countries  attach  to  public  education  as  an 
element  of  national  strength." 


Whosoever  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  zealous 
follower  of  truth,  of  happiness,  of  wisdom,  of 
science,  or  even  of  faith,  must  of  necessity  make 
himself  a  lover  of  books. — From  the  Latin. 

Wisdom  sajrs  *7oin  the  Book  Buyer's  League/' 


Women  as  Leaders  in  Education 

Of  the  12,000  conspicuous  positions,  largely  of  an  administrative 
character,  listed  in  the  1915-16  Educational  Directory  just  issued 
by  the  Interior  Department  through  its  Bureau  of  Education,  2,500 
are  held  by  women.  There  are  women  who  are  college  presidents, 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  county  superintendents, 
directors  of  industrial  training,  heads  of  departments  of  education 
in  colleges  and  universities,  directors  of  schools  for  afiSicted  and 
exceptional  children,  and  hbrarians. 

Twenty-four  of  the  622  colleges  and  universities  listed  in  the 
directory  are  presided  over  by  women.  Of  the  nearly  3,000  county 
superintendents  in  the  country,  508  are  women.  The  tendency  to 
fill  this  position  with  women  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  West. 
One  state,  Montana,  has  not  one  man  as  cotmty  superintendent. 
Wyoming  has  only  two.  Kentucky  is  the  only  southern  State  that 
utilizes  women  in  this  office;  the  State  has  26  women  as  county 
superintendents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  26  women  city 
superintendents  in  a  total  of  over  2,000. 

Seventy  institutions  for  the  blind  are  listed  in  the  directory. 
Of  these  15  are  directed  by  women.  Of  the  75  State  schools  for  the 
deaf,  10  are  under  the  leadership  of  women,  and  of  the  22  private 
institutions  of  the  same  character,  16  have  women  superintendents. 
Of  the  31  private  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  20  are  under 
supervision  of  women. 

Fotuteen  out  of  86  directors  of  industrial  schools  are  women, 
and  48  of  the  200  schools  of  art  are  in  charge  of  women.  Women 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  Ubrary  positions.  Out  of  1,300  public 
and  society  hbraries  given  in  the  directory,  women  supervise  i  ,075. 

The  Government  Bureau  of  Education  itself  exemplifies  the 
call  for  women  in  executive  educational  positions;  1 1  of  the  33  bureau 
officials  Usted  in  the  directory  are  women. 
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Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  EIramer 

Ashes  and  Sparks:  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  discovered 
a  friend  in  "Soul-Spur"  and  the  other  prose  writings  of  Richard 
Wightman  will  greet  with  delight  this  his  first  collection'  of  poems 
and  find  in  it  the  same  tonic  and  the  same  "soul's  adventure  and 
opportunity." 

Poems  of  the  prairie,  poems  of  the  forest,  of  the  open  air,  of 
youth  and  middle  age,  of  winter  and  summer,  of  adventure  and 
heroism,  of  great  men  and  men  who  only  have  great  feelings,  and 
especially  poems  of  everyday  people  and  everyday  life.  These 
make  the  little  volume  an  tmqualified  delight,  as  may  be  judged 

from  the  following: 

***** 


At  ths  Shrink  of  the  Hill-brook 

Sing  to  me,  little  stream,  sing  to  me  long. 
The  soul  of  me  thirsts  for  thy  undulant  song. 
Prone  in  thy  grasses  I  listening  lie. 
Pine  trees  and  verdant  leas,  bracken  and  sky 
Are  near  to  me,  dear  to  me,  but,  little  stream. 
Sing  me  away  to  the  sweet  Land  of  Dream. 
The  fag  of  the  city  has  mantled  my  heart. 
My  weary  feet  bleed  from  the  thorns  of  the  mart. 
The  spirit  within  me  is  ill  with  the  strife. 
But  thou  art  unweary,  O,  blithe  thing  of  life! 
I  am  pleading  and  needing  thy  lily  and  thy  gleam — 
Sing  to  me,  sing  to  me  now,  little  stream! — 
Ashes  and  Sparks  by  Richard  Wightman.     The  Century  Co. 


The  Brawn  Mouse:  Every  teacher,  especially  every  rural  teacher 
in  our  land  should  read  this  wonderful  book.  It  depicts  the  true 
condition  in  far  too  many  of  our  rural  schools  of  today.  In  the  hero — 
the  Lincoln-like  farm-hand — ^we  have    a  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
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triumph  of  commonsense,  and  persistent  patience.  This  is  not  an 
exciting  story,  but  it  is  a  volume  filled  with  sterling  worth  and 
civic  heroism.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  it. — (The  Brown 
Mouse.    By    Herbert    Quick.     Bobbs-Merrill    Co.) 

***** 

Says  the  Bookman  for  December:  "To  Mr.  Owen  Johnson  we 
wrote  to  a^  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  books  which  are 
most  likely  to  influence  early  youth  and  those  books  in  particular 
which  had  made  the  greatest  impression  on  his  own  yotmg  life. 
We  felt  that  a  good  many  readers  would  be  much  interested  in 
what  the  creator  of  "Dink"  Stover,  Hickey,  and  "The  Tennessee 
Shad,"  had  liked.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Johnson's  confession  will  be 
frowned  upon  in  austere  places.  The  list  is  sb  perfectly  candid. 
He  has  put  down  not  what  a  boy  should  like  best  but  what  one 
particular  boy  did  like  best,  and  here  is  the  Ust: 

"The  Three  Musketeers"  (Twenty  Years  After,  Vicomte  de 
Bragellone),  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  "Treasure  Island," 
"Midshipman  Easy,"  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  or  "Tom  Sawyer," 
"The  Mysterious  Island,"  "Tom  at  Rugby,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
"The  Spy,"  and  "Ivanhoe." 

Quite  a  comprehensive  Ust,  isn't  it — ^running  all  the  way  from 
Jules  Verne  to  James  Fenimore  Cooper? 

Teachers  what  are  your  boys  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
reading?  The  editor  of  this  department  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive communications  regarding  this  important  question. 

***** 

The  Gray  Dawn:  This  the  latest  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart 
Edward  White  is  a  tale  of  love  and  adventure  during  Vigilante  times, 
when  men  lived  big  and  the  gold  coast  emerged  out  of  chaos  to  a 
state  of  rough  and  ready  order.  Of  the  two  women  in  the  book 
"Nan"  is  a  character  of  rare  charm,  while  "Patsy"  Sherwood  ex- 
presses the  quiet  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  the  women 
of  those  d,ays.  The  illustrations  are  by  Thomas  Fogarty. — (The 
Gray  Dawn.    By  Stewart  Edward  White.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

***** 

The  Evolution  of  the  Almanac.  It  is  a  far  call  from  the  Almanac 
of  "Poor  Richard's"  day  to  the  beautiful  and  artistic  calendars 
of  today.     Perhaps  no  field  of  art  so  touches  the  life  of  the  common 
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people  as  does  that  featured  in  the  Calendar,  and  never  have  these 
been  so  varied  and  so  beautifully  executed  as  in  this  the  coming 
year's  output.  So  many  have  reached  our  desk  within  the  past 
few  weeks  that  we  feel  special  mention  must  be  made  of  them  here. 
From  £.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  have  come  especially  choice  examples 
of  the  printer's  art,  chief  among  these  is  "Country  Scenes,"  a  won- 
derfully illustrated  fotir-page  work  from  the  brush  of  Florence  B. 
Valter.  It  depicts  the  four  seasons  and  the  magnificent  farm 
horses  for  which  England  is  famed  (the  calendar  is  a  London  pro- 
duction). The  winter  scene  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  From 
this  same  notable  house  comes  a  new  idea  in  "calendars  of  great 
men,"  the  quotations  being  in  "block"  form,  a  thought  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  these  cover  work  from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson, 
Phillips  Brooks,  etc.  Other  notable  examples  of  artistic  work  are  the 
"Wisdom,"  "Friendship,"  "Fellowship,"  etc.,  calendars,  all  of 
which  are  beautifully  illuminated. 

From  Sully  &  Kleinteich  come  many  practical  illustrations  of 
the  maker's  art,  as  illustrated  in  "The  Dinner  Calendar"  by  Fannie 
Merrit  Farmer,  which  contains  the  menu  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  recipes  for  the  more  compUcated  dishes — ^this 
will  delight  the  heart  of  any  housewife.  College  men  and  boy^ 
will  hail  with  delight  the  beautiful  "Foot-Ball"  Calendar  issued  by 
this  house.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  foot-ball  and  looks  Uke  the  real 
thing,  in  its  leatherette  cover,  with  laced  back.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  Walter  Camp,  that  friend  of  all  boys.  Other  beautiful 
calendars  by  this  firm  are  "The  Pope's  Peace  OflFering  Calendar 
for  19 16,"  "The  KipUng  Calendar,  The  Stevenson  Calendar, 
The  Shakespeare  Calendar,  The  Longfellow  Calendar,  and 
'Just  for  Today' — a  calendar  of  New  Thought."  Girls  will  be 
especially  pleased  with  "The  Rebecca  Calendar,"  compiled  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  the  beloved  creator  of  "Rebecca." 

The  Page  Company  are  featuring  for  the  coming  year  Mrs. 
Porter's  Glad  Book  calendar,  under  the  title  "The  PoUyanna  Cal- 
endar." The  quotations  have  been  selected  from  the  Glad  Book, 
a  glad  quotation  for  each  week  of  the  year,  conveying  to  the  reader  a 
little  of  PoUyanna's  brave  optimism. 


Books  Received 

(Fuller  description  and  reviews  of  these  books  will  be  found 
later  in  the  pages  of  Educational  Foundations.) 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  (Abridged  from  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary). 

Especially  recommended  for  the  college,  the  home  or  the  office. 
Price  $1.50  net. 


Child  Training  as  a  Exact  Science,  (A  treatise  based  upon  the 
principles  of  modem  sociology,  normal  and  abnormal,  by  Geo.  W. 
Jacoby,  M.  D.  Fifteen  full  page  illustrations)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.    $1.50  net. 


How  to  Live,  (Rules  for  healthful  living  based  on  modem  science. 
Authorized  by  and  Prepared  in  Collaboration  with  the  Hygiene 
Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.)  By  Irving 
Fisher,  Chairman  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 
and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.  D. 


The  Bible  and  Modem  Life,  by  Clajrton  Sedgwick  Cooper, 
(sixteen  full  page  illustrations  and  an  illuminating  summary  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  Bible  study  methods  used  in  many  different 
cotuitries  for  promoting  aJnfl  utilizing  the  Bible.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls. $1.00  net. 


The  Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child  by  Louis  Fischer,  M.  D. 
(A  practical  treatise  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
containing  invaluable  advice  regarding  the  development  and  growth 
of  child  life.)     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.     Price  $1.25  net. 


The  Nature  Notebook  Series,  Edited  by  Anna  Botsford  Com- 
stock.  Price  30c.  The  Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 


Best  Memory  Gems,  Four  Hundred  Selections  for  Primary, 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades,  with  suggestions  for  lessons 
in  Ethics  by  Joseph  C.  Sindelar.     Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  Chicago. 
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The  Bible  and  Education 

THE  Bible,  which  has  been  touching  the  Ufe  of  students  through 
many  different  agencies,  is  doing  much  to  destroy  the  system 
of  caste  which  for  centuries  has  blocked  the  progress  of  India. 

The  students  of  the  Bast  are  learning  from  the  Bible  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  equality  and  democracy  which  are  slowly  but 
surely  undermining  the  great  oUgarchic  caste  influence.  Mr.  G. 
Sherwood  Eddy,  who  has  been  working  for  many  years  among  the 
students  of  India,  speaking  of  the  disintegration  of  the  caste  sys- 
tem, described  having  seen  in  the  dty  of  Madras  one  hundred  stu- 
dents, about  equally  divided  among  Brahmans,  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  representing  high  and  low  grades  of  society,  boldly 
dining  together,  with  no  man  daring  to  put  them  out  of  caste. 

A  professor  in  one  of  the  cities  which  I  visited  invited  a  number 
of  Bible  students  to  his  home  for  a  social  evening.  There  were 
present  both  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  university  men.  When 
refreshments  were  served,  the  professor  prepared  two  tables,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  since  the  Hindu  students  were 
not  expected  to  touch  food  which  had  been  offered  to  those  not  of 
their  own  faith.  It  chanced  that  the  Hindu  students  ate  all  of  their 
cakes,  and,  being  still  hungry,  inadvertently  remarked  to  their 
host  that  they  would  not  object  to  a  second  helping.  After  investi- 
gation, the  professor  found  that  all  the  cakes  had  been  served, 
whereupon  the  Hindu  students,  perceiving  that  there  were  still 
refreshments  remaining  upon  the  tables  where  the  Mohammedan 
young  men  had  been  eating,  suggested  that  the  Mohammedans' 
cakes  would  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  professor,  astonished,  said, 
"But  you  are  Hindus."  The  answer  came  from  a  bright-faced 
Brahman  of  high  social  position,  "We  have  changed  our  view  some- 
what in  relation  to  this  matter  as  we  have  studied  together  the 
principles  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  concerning  His  social  order. " 


An  old,  white-haired  Brahman  came  to  me  in  Calcutta,  after  a 
public  meeting  of  students,  and  said,  "Is  'stir  the  conscience*  an 
intelligible  use  of  English?  "     I  assured  him  that  it  was.     He  replied : 
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"India's  conscience  has  been  dead  for  centuries,  at  least  along  cer- 
tain lines.    The  Bible  will  stir  the  conscience  of  India." 


To  learn  English  is  a  craze  in  the  Bast  today.  It  is  the  open 
door  into  government  position,  the  acme  of  student  ambition  in 
India.  It  is  often  a  surprise  to  Westerners  to  find  that  the  lectures 
in  government  colleges  in  India  are  delivered  in  English.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  speak  in  most  of  the  great  student  centers  in  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  in  no  case  was  I  asked  to  use  an  interpreter.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  insult  to  infer  that  an  educated  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
does  not  understand  English. 

This  pride  of  language  was  amusingly  displayed  at  one  of  otu" 
student  meetings.  It  is  a  habit  in  some  cities  for  men  to  go  out 
and  come  in  during  lectures,  according  to  their  own  sweet  will. 
The  confusion  which  this  moving  about  occasions  is  a  matter  of 
utter  disregard  to  them.  A  veteran  educator  who  lectures  much 
in  the  East  had  learned  how  to  remedy  this  annoyance.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  meeting  he  announced  in  a  bold  voice  that 
all  students  who  did  not  understand  English  might  feel  free  to  go 
out  at  any  time.  The  result  was  gratifying  and  inevitable.  Every 
student  remained  steadfastly  in  his  seat,  feigning  great  interest,  even  if 
he  had  it  not,  until  the  very  end  of  the  lecture. 

The  Bible  is  studied  in  English  by  Indian  university  students. 
This  is  true  of  both  curriculum  Bible  study,  which  usually  exists 
daily  in  the  Christian  colleges,  and  also  in  the  small  voluntary 
classes  held  in  clubs  and  hotels.  While  this  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  majority  of  the  four  hundred  and  five  or  more  sepa- 
rate languages  and  dialects  of  India,  college  men  usually  choose 
the  English  version.  Indeed,  many  students  enter  the  Bible  classes 
with  the  sole  object  of  learning  to  read  and  speak  better  English. 


Memorable  among  the  vivid  impressions  of  a  recent  visit  which  I 
made  to  the  students  of  the  East  is  a  scene  in  the  large  government 
imiversity  in  the  city  of  Lahore,  in  Northern  India.  An  audience 
of  five  hundred  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Parsee  students  had 
gathered  to  debate  a  critical  question  in  educational  circles:  "Re- 
solved, that  religious  education  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  govern- 
ment schools  of  India.  **  Seated  upon  the  platform  were  English  pro- 
fessors and  Brahman  teachers,  with  some  adherents  of  the  reform 
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movements  of  the  Arya  and  Brahmo-Samaji.  No  one  could  have 
looked  into  the  faces  of  those  students,  keenly  alert  and  highly  in- 
telUgent,  without  feeling  that  in  such  men  resides  the  inherent  and 
potential  hope  of  the  new  India. 

I  had  been  asked  to  join  with  a  Mohammedan  student  in  leading 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  debate.  It  was  surprising  to  note  the 
lack  of  interest  shown  in  the  negative.  In  short  the  high-caste 
Brahman  who  led  the  negative  side  whispered  to  me  before  rising 
that  he  beUeved  in  our  side  of  the  question,  and  was  speaking  only 
in  order  to  make  the  debate  possible.  When  my  colleague,  the 
Mohammedan  student,  cried  out  in  great  earnestness,  "We  are 
not  satisfied  to  be  graduated  from  these  government  schools  merely 
as  intellectual  experts:  we  demand  an  education  in  reHgion,"  the  as- 
sembly of  students  rose  to  their  feet  and  greeted  the  sentiment  with 
applause  that  fairly  shook  the  building. 

I  said  to  a  Hindu  professor  who  sat  by  me,  "What  is  the  reason 
for  this  unaccotmtable  feeling  which  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  con- 
victions of  these  college  men?" 

In  reply,  he  explained  to  me  that  the  educated  men  of  India,  in  the 
awakening  to  new  responsibihty  for  individual,  social,  and  political 
reform  were  grasping  with  almost  feverish  zeal  every  influence  which 
had  helped  to  shape  the  progressive  civilizations  of  the  West.  Fur- 
thermore, he  added:  "You  must  remember  that  the  students  of 
India  have  inherited  a  reUgious  consciousness.  They  know  the 
Bible  as  thoroughly,  if  not  more  thoroughly,  than  any  sacred  book  of 
Hinduism.  They  need  only  leadership  to  make  this  movement  for 
the  intelligent  study  of  the  EngUsh  Bible  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  profitable  branches  of  Indian  education." 

This  Hindu  teacher  struck  the  keynote  of  India's  need  when  he 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  leadership. 
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ate and  grammar  teachers.  Ten  months,  $1.60  « 
year. 


Sunset  Magazine. 


m 


The  magasine  of  the 
Padflc  and  the  only 
e  in  the  country  publishing  first  hand  news 
month  about  California's  great  1016  Szposl- 
Uons.  Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  MontMy, 
$Z.kO  a  year.    Special  pries  for  1916,  $Z.OO 


Soribner's  Magazino. 


The  name  Scrlbner  is 
a  guarantee  of  quality. 
The  magasine  is  an  essential  In  every  Ubrary,  olub, 
reading-dub  and  most  educational  institutions.  Its 
fiction  is  of  the  best  and  its  illustrations  superb.  It 
Is  Individual,  up-to-date  and  Is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  Monthly, 
$$.00  a  year. 

The  American  Maffazine      ^  magarfne  that 
1  ne  iunencan  magazine,     nobody  ever  hldce 

In  a  drawer.  Its  humor,  its  stories,  its  new  Ideas 
and  its  wonderful  pictures  make  It  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  most  significant  products  of  American 
life  Monthly,  $1.60  a  year.  (A  wonderful  value  for 
the  money.) 

Jnhii  Martin's  Rmik    ^  quaint  and  beautl- 
JOnn  iVianin  S  DOOB.  ^  Inagmalne  for  Uttle 

children.  80-100  pages  artistically  printed  In  two 
colors  on  durable  paper.  A  real  book  In  spirit  and 
structure.    Monthly  $$.00  a  year. 


The    leader 
among    wom- 

over  1.750.000. 

Stories,    flerlalB. 

Ookved    ~ 


The  Ladieg'  Home  Journal. 

en*s  magailnes.    Paid  circulation 
Famedfor   its  Editorials.  Short 
Fashkms.     Hone     D 
Monthly,  $1,60  a  year. 

The  Saturday  Efonrng  Pott     fSSSSu 

ative  weektar.   The  largest  dreulatlon  In  the 
over  a,000^00a     WseUy,  $1.60  «  year. 

(Oontlinied  on  next  page.) 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines— Continued  from  preceding  page. 


The   Criftsmaii. 


Edited  and  publiahed  by 
Oiwtav  Stickley  (originator 
of  Oniftnnan  Furniture)  In  the  interest  of  better 
art,  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
way  of  Uving.  EDUCATORS  wiU  And  in  it  the  best 
that  is  new  in  organic  education;  ARTISTS,  the 
strongest  and  most  indiridual  expressions  of  modem 
painting  and  sculpture;  HOME  BUILDERS,  plans 
and  suggestions  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
homes;  WORKERS  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  Important  steps  tiiat  are  being 
taken  in  social  and  industrial  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  it  for  practical  help  and 
for  news  of  the  world's  progress  In  craftsmanship. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.     Aforithly,  $S.OO  a  year. 


The  Mother's  Magazme.    S^SSS^'XiStaS 

should  be.  Ri<di  and  yaried  in  contents.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Many  yaluable  educational  feat- 
ures. A  great  and  growing  magasine.  Monthiy, 
$1,50  a  year. 

The  Independent     ^  wbstantial,  dependable. 

representatire  magailne 
of  far-reaching  Influence.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  in  over  a  thousand  schools.  Conducting 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  Import.  WMkly, 
$i,00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

421  and  423  West  148th  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  1555 

A  Rraded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  Collese. 
Nattre  teachers  in  French  and  German.  OertUl- 
cate  privilege  to  leading  Colleges.     Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS 

Thirty-fifth  year 

A  Day  School  in  New  York.  Prepares  Boya 
for  Gollego,  Technical  Scboola,  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

"Primary  to  Ccdlege.*' 

73d  St.  and  West  End  Ats.,  New  Tesk 


GoKsee  Weskyan  Senuiiary,  Lina,  New  Yerk 

Established  1832 

Oollege  preparatory  and  general  literary  courses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music,  Art, 
Domestic  Science.  Oratory  and  Conmierce. 

Eipenses  Very  Moderate 

Fcr  catalogue  and  information,  address, 

REV.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD,  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  fer  Boys 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

Blbdbly  located  midway  between  New  Terit 
and  Philadelphia.  Inspiring  history  of  seventy* 
six  years.  Elmcient  teaching  staff,  highest  ehar- 
acter  standards,  modem  equipment.  Preparta 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M..  D.D».  Hi 


PRIVATE  CUSSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  PINNEO,  801  Madison  Ats.,  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Selene 
Manual  Training  and  Musie 


(8m  SdTWtlMBieBt  tfMWhMe) 

PEDDIE   INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thoftMU^ 

g reparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
03rs.  Business,  Music.  60-acre  campus.  Oya- 
naslum.  swimming  pool.  Athletic  field.  Low 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Bates  $400  to 
8650.    49th  year.    Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWETLAND,  A.  M..     B«x  IM,     HKaflSTOVN,  R.  J. 


WILLI8TON  SEMINARY 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYBB.  Principal 

WlUlston  Seminary,  an  endowed  New  England 
Aeademy.  founded  1841 — since  1808  a  school  for 
boys  and  young  men.  A  oollege  preparatory 
aenool.    Present  representatlcm  in  thirty  or  more 


FRIEND^S 

SELECT 

SCHOOL 
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N. 
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W. 

•HILAOELPHIA 

PRINCIPAL 

HAVILAND. 

CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


CeAtaarj  CtBtgiate  Inttitiito  for  Girk 

A  noMUkahkf  aqalpiMd  medtum-prioed  ■ebooL 
160  Mm  In  ounmis.  athtotle  fleld  and  •chool 
fmrmL  OoUete  prepwalorj;  oerttlloale  prlrllete. 
BRMd  nn«»  of  medftl  ooonet.  Two-tmt  eoniM 
In  ooOace  mibieets  for  htah  achool  gnduatea. 
Por  catalof  addrm  Jonathan  If.  If aakar.  Ph. 
D.,  D.  Dm  Prin..  Box  A.,  Hackettatown,  N.  J. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

If  onroa,  Oranga  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  Lake  Wal- 
ton. Btoratlon  1000  feai.  48  milea  from  New 
Totk  Ollj.  OaraftU  preparation  for  all  higher 
loatltiitionB,  Academic  and  Engineering.  All 
water  and  land  «porta.  Intimate  achool  home 
Ufa.  Catalogue  and  aU  Information  aent  upon 
reQueet. 


RIVERDALE   COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

PRANK   HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.   Y.   CITY 


Cuhrer  Militar j  Academy  f^^^JLlTthe 

bigbeat  ranking  of  the  U.  8.  War  Dept.  Ita 
natural  and  material  eqnlpment  Is  luperb.  Ita 
metbods  of  Instruction  sane,  but  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive, followed  by  many  lesser  schools.  For 
catalog  addreas 

CULVER    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 
GnlTer,  Ind.     (On  Lake  Maxlnkuckee) 


HERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Mercenburft,  Penna. 


WILLIAM  MANN    IRVINE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Master 

(See  adTertlsemrat  elsewhere,  this  issue.) 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

NINETY-FIRST  YEAR.    Had  more  ttuui  flflecn  ItaouMod 
■tmtaoti:  Btabops,  Judfoi,  SUtcnaen,  Edoeaton.  Phy- 
aiid  BMD  Mid  women  of  other  ealllngs  or  proounenee. 


Bondings  and  equipment  exeellent.  Slesm  beet,  eleetrlo 
llghtiPare  water.  CoUece  Preoeratory.  Mosle.  Arts,  OnUonr 
aad  HpBsehold  Arte  Couraee.    Junior  SebooL    Oo-^dneetlonal. 

BOX   W,  GAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


The  Bancroft  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  S  GRADES— BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


High  achool  preparea  for  any  college  and  glir 
general  couraee.  New  achool  bolldlng  fulbr 
equipped.  One  of  the  largeat  prirate  day  achoMa 
In  New  Kngland. 

FRANK  H.  ROBSON.  Head  Master. 


PEDDIE— 

A  School  That  Boys  Like 


All  colleges  admitting  on  certificate  accept  Peddia 
graduates  tcithout  sxaminafton.  It  la  an  endowed 
achool  and  oirera  at  $450  to  ffiSO  mofe  Hum 
the  ratea  Indicate.  Bqulpment  Indudea  OO-ncve 
campus,  hkke.  gymnadunu  cinder  track,  pool, 
diamond,  gridiron,  library,  obeorratorr.  laooi^ 
toriea,  fireproof  dormltorieB,  etc.  PediBe  la  looa^ 
ed  at  Hightatown.  N.  J.,  on  the  FemMnrlmiiia 
R.  R..  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

THB  LOWER  SGHOOL  for  boja  of  11  to  14  k 
a  strong  supplement  to  the  school  proper.    It 


the  boy  to  master  preparatory  work  In  an 
manner.    It  affords  opportunity  for  conttnoooa 
study  In  one  Institution.     Separate  dormltoifaB 
and  personal  care  are  provided.    Puplla  of 
Lower  School  haye  au  the  advantagea  of 


Upper  School — advantagea  that  can  be  had  only 
where  two  such  sdiools  are  combined.    60th  year. 

For  full  Information  of  either  school  write 


ROGER  W.  SWETLAND, 

Headmaster, 

Box  Ed.  Hi^tstown,  N.  J. 


MERGERSBURG 
ACADEMY 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
traininK  for  college  entrance  or  busineas. 

SPIRIT  OF  SGHOOL 

A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 
Christian  masters  from  the  great  uni- 
versities. Personal  attention  given  to 
each  boy. 

LOCATION 

In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of 
America. 

EQUIPMENT 

Modern  and  complete.  New  gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalogue.    Address 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D., 
Haadasaster, 

MERGBR8BURG,  PA. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  oualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by  school  and  college  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  hiih  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^JSJt'f^ 

ness"  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  WatNish  Ave.,  C3ilcago,  m. 

Western  Olllce:  Spokane,   Wash. 


■#        II  7  M  recomnMndfl  teachen  and  hi 

Kello^  s  Agency  ^igt^ 

%^%^  %^  w        a  teacher  for  any  denrabU 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 

to  S6.000)   with 
[889.    No  charge  to 
ration.  If  you  need 
for  any  dedrable  place  or  know 
where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg.  31  Union  Square.  New  York.      (Mention 
Foundations.) 

8CHe:rme:rhorn    te:ache:rs'    aqie:ncy 

The  Agency  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  is  sore  to  meet  your  wants. 
Consult  us  and  be  sure.  i^ftfhbmhfwl  sinoe  1865 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  .  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  T«k  Oly 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Now  York,  1S6  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackton  Boolevard  Berkeley,  CaL,  2161  Shattock  At«. 
Waahinften,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  508  Celorado  Buildinc         Lot  Angeles,  243  DengUt  Bldg. 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Jonmel  Building 

lI/ANTTn       TKAGHBRS  FOR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
WAniEXr VACANCIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

WE    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       -       -       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Tpnrhpr^   U/nnip/l  '^  o^vj  phase  of  educationel  work  from  kindergarten  to unlTentlj 
MClU^nCf^    VVUIII.CU.     Dignified  IndlTidual  ■errlce.    Permanent  or   contlnueafl  ndrtw- 
tlon. 

Educational  Service  BureaUf  Inc.»  Law  Bldg.,  Baltiinore»  Md. 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLr,  Last  year  we  announced  that  tter»- 
after  we  shoold  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  oar  candi- 
dates of  pUoes  only  when  offlciatty  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  boards,  and  then  usoally  oolj  a 
single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  In  our  tl 
jears  of  experience.    Suppose  jou  try  us.    THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Sjracvee,  N.  Y. 

Tkm  HiIas  Tmmfhatrm*  Avaiw^  Seeks  the  enrollment  of  Normal  and  of  A  grade  OoUege  and 
ine  uues  leacners  Agency  University  graduates,  and  of  spedallsts  in  the  Fine  AiU.  It 
notifles  its  members  of  only  vacancies  concerning  which  it  has  had  direct  Information  from  em- 
ploying authorities  and  after  every  notlflcatlon  personally  recommends.  It  also  carefully  con- 
siders the  demands  of  each  vacancy  and  the  qualifications  of  each  member  in  order  thAt  ft  may 
render  the  most  efficient  service  both  in  notifying  and  recommending.  Constantly  growing  op- 
portunities in  the  SOUTH  for  advancement  along  all  educational  lines.  No  registration  fee. 
write  for  circular  and  membership  form.  TUSCALOOSA*  ALA. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION^TEACHERS^  AQENaBS 


THE  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  1EACHERS'  AGENCY 

of  DesHoines,  Iowa 

Has  always  made  a  specialty  of  securing  positions  for  College  and  Nor- 
mal Students  and  grsuiuates.   Its  facilities  and  services  are  unsurpassed. 

Ask  your  former  collegemates. 

C.  R.  SCROGGIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager,  602  Youngerman  BIdg.,  DesMoines,  Iowa, 


Western  Positions  for  Teachers  'ii^:S^.^^^^JL 


Onr  op«nfaig»   ooom   diract    from    Mkool   boards    and   mipuiatendMits  who   aak    for   oar    *TPiMnmiind«fion«      Maaar 


Mttboria*  tM  to  adUct  tkoir  toachers  outright,  year  after  year.     We  are  in  touch  with  the  WeeterB  School*. 

'THE  ANNUAL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES" 


We. 
the  eiftteen  etatae  from  the  MiMouri  River  to  the  Pacific. 

Onr  96  oaae  Booklet.  "HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  AND  SECURE  PROMOTION.  WITH  LAWS  OF  CER^ 
TlFICATlON  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES."  free  to  membera  or  eent  poetpaid  for  fifty  cents  in 

Our  Free  Booklet.  "The  Road  to  Good  Poeitions."  sent  upon  request. 


KOCAyAfr  7£A  C/-f€RS 

/tOe/\/CY.  EMPIRE  BLDO,  Dlswo  (Oi 


THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

VnJBkan  Rwiffmr,  Managmr 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEBATE  OUTLINES 

any  subject  $1.00.    Essays,  Orations  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


•nv      A   m*  ^  AND     ENTERTAINMENTS  T^T      A  ^/Cl 

Ml     /i  Y  ^  CaUlogue  of   thousands  sent     FREE  I      FREE  I      FREE  I         ■     I  j/a    |  ^ 

*  •■-'^^  -■•  k^  SAM'L  FRENCH,  28  West  38th,  New  York  *  •■-'^^  -■•  *^ 


COMPETENT   SECRETARIAL   SERVICE 

rendered  to  BUSY  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  on  special  occasions.  PROMPT,  EFFICIBNT, 
RELIABLE  help  in  the  preparation  of  special  articles,  lectures,  addresses,  etc.  Excellent  facilities 
for  research.     Send  for  full  fnformation,  stating  your  present  need. 

MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  154  Clinton  Afe.,  Irrington,  N.  J. 


The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 


was  awarded  the  Grand  Prlae  at  the 
Panama-Padflc  Exposition,  where  its  au- 
thor also  received  a  Highest  Medal  of 
Honor  as  Ck>llaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  It  Is  Just  as  adaptable  for  use  In  rural  schools  as  In  graded 
schools.  Onr  regular  SIO  CORRESPONDBNOE  COURSE  Is  free  to  teachers  who  provide  their  pupils 
with  our  textbooks.    A  Teachers'  Certificate  granted  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

0«r  Textbooks:  The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writina,  for  third  grade  pupils  and  above,  and  WriHng 
Lessons  for  Primary  Grades,  for  first  and  second  grade  pupils.  Write  us  at  30  Irving  Place.  New  York,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  grade,  and  we  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to 
Install  the  Pahner  Method  in  your  school.  THE  A.  N.  PALMER  CO.,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York.  N.  T. 
lis  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    33  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.    Palmer  Bldg.,  Cedsr  Rapids,  Is. 


Test  Seed  Com  in  School.    ^^^'"^  ^  ^^^^  educational  value-jntcrests  pu- 
^  pus  and  parents — increases  com  jneld — especially 

needed  this  year.  Seed  com  situation  critical  in  Northern  com  belt.  Com  booklet,  paper  Rag 
DoU  Tester,  and  one  Com  Stencil  sent  free.  Com  charts  or  slides  furnished  for  express  charges  to 
and  from  Chicago.  Address  EdaeaHonai  Dmpeuimeni, 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  CHICAGO 


President  Wilson  says: 

**We  want  American  character  to  display  itself 
in  SPIRITUAL  efficiency — in  fearless  action  along 
the  right  lines  of  thought.** — From  the  President* s 
Pittsburgh  speech, 

AMERICAN   IDEALS 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Mr.  Cooper's  book  "American  Ideals"  is  exactly  in  key  with 
these  fine  words  of  the  President.  He  presents  a  sane,  thought- 
ful and  inspiring  study  of  American  life  to-day;  a  consideration 
of  the  "efficiency"  in  material  matters  that  is  our  pride  and  our 
peril;  and  a  very  striking  interpretation  of  the  spiritual  under- 
currents that  lie  beneath  the  stiriace  of  American  life.  In  a  time 
of  jitney  philosophy  and  corrosive  journalism,  Mr.  Cooi)er's 
thoughtful  and  lucid  study  of  American  problems  is  singularly 
worth  while.  $1.00  net. 


A  Stady  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States 

THE 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  WALTER  S.  HINCHMAN 

Fintli«li  Master  at  Groton  School 


Mr.  Hinchman  pleads  for  more  intelligent  cooi)eration  of 
teachers  and  parents.  Of  the  i68  hours  in  the  week,  the  child 
spends  144  out  of  school:  how  important  it  is  to  correlate  his 
plajTtime  and  home  activities  with  his  school  work.  Mr.  Hinch- 
man touches  on  all  the  mutual  problems  of  teachers  and  parents 
with  wisdom  and  the  insight  of  long  exi)erience.  Both  public 
and  private  schools  are  discussed;  such  topics  as  the  curriculum, 
vocational  and  cultural  studies,  athletics,  religion,  coeducation, 
teachers'  salaries,  federal  control,  are  interestingly  treated. 
Mr.  Hinchman 's  book  presents  an  inspiring  philosophy  of  the 
teacher's  art.  $1.00  net 


1: 


ks    Which 
will  Interest 
Teachers 


American  Literature 
By  Leon  KeUnor 

60c  net 

The  American 
CoDege 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

60c  net 

Wliat  Can  Uteratore 
Do  for  Me  ? 

By  C  Alphonio  Smith 

$1.00  net 

The  Shoes  of 
Happiness 
By  Edwin  Markham 
$120  net 

A  Surgeon's 
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Editorial 

PARENT  AND  TEACHER 

PARENT-Teachers'  Associations  are  multiplying  rapidly  through- 
out the  country.  The  nation  needs  them.  They  may,  however, 
become  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  unless  proper  measures  are 
taken  to  prepare  parents  for  wise  and  successful  co-operation  with 
teachers.  Schools  are  not  to  be  benefited  by  meddling  and  fault- 
finding on  the  part  of  adults  who  do  not  keep  abreast  with  the  ever 
changing  modes  and  methods  df  institutional  education.  It  is  most 
pleasing  to  note  that  in  the  main  Parent-Teachers'  Associations 
have  succeeded  in  awakening  an  intelligent  and,  therefore,  helpful 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  teacher  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
State  Commissioner  Kendall  in  his  address  before  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers' 
Associations  gave  the  delegates  some  very  pointed  and  practical 
advice.    He  suggested  the  following  lines  of  activity: 

1.  They  should  equip  schools  in  some  communities  with  pianos 
and  Victrolasand  records  and  pictures  and  library  books  and  playground 
apparatus, 

2.  They  should  not  forget  that  teachers  need  a  social  life,  and  social 
diversions  where  talking  about  school  is  tabooed. 

3.  They  could  take  up  the  detailed  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  many 
readable  books  concerning  the  training  of  children,  such  as  Dewey* s 
**School  and  Society*'  and  **The  School  of  Tomorrow,**  Dressier* s  ''School 
Hygiene,**  Wiggin*s  **Children*s  Rights,**  Cubberley*s  ''Rural  Life  and 
Education,**  Bagley*s  ''Educative  Process.** 

4.  They  could  study  some  of  the  large  educational  questions  of 
the  State,  such  as  the  importance  of  consolidating  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  if  we  are  to  have  as  good  schools  in  the  country  as  we  have  in 
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the  cities;  the  need  of  "Helping  Teachers**  far  inexperienced  teachers 
in  rural  districts:  the  question  of  the  junior  or  intermediate  school. 

5.  They  should  inform  themselves  as  to  why  expenses  for  schools 
are  increasing.  There  is  some  public  unrest  about  this,  but  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  the  increase,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Parent-Teachers* 
Associations  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  causes.  These  causes  have 
been  set  forth  at  length  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  for 

1913-14  ^^  1914-15- 

6.  They  should  study  the  health  of  children. 

To  bring  the  Commissioner's  list  to  the  point  of  the  perfect  number 
we  have  but  to  add 

7.  They  should  read  an  educational  magazine  reflecting  the  best 
thought,  chronicling  and  interpreting  the  chief  educational  events  of 
the  world. 

The  parent  as  well  as  the  teacher  needs  the  "touching  up"  in- 
fluence of  Educational  Foundations. 

We  now  number  among  our  readers  the  names  of  ministers,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  manufacturers  and  others  whose  interest  in  education 
is  based  on  more  general  conaderations  than  that  of  professional 
necessity.  The  editors  beUeve  that  the  reading  of  this  magazine 
in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  school  will  hasten  the  day  of  more  per- 
fect understanding  of  the  vital  inter-relationship  between  these  two 
fundamental  institutions  of  modem  society. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Twenty-three  volumes  in  prose  and  poetry  in  addition  to  fugitive 
work  not  in  the  authorized  collection  is  the  literary  output  achieved 
by  Rudyard  Kipling  as  he  passed  the  half-century  mark  on  Decem- 
ber 30th  last.  A  new  book  "The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet"  has  just 
appeared.    His  is  a  noble  example  of  industry  inspired  by  genius. 

The  profile  on  our  front  cover  indicates  the  strength  that  promises 
many  years  of  service  to  come.  The  voice  of  Kipling  is  the  dear 
strong  voice  of  patriotism  and  humanity.  It  will  reverberate  through 
the  centuries  so  that  the  school-rooms  of  the  far  future  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  his  greatness. 


The  New  Era  of  the  Child 

By  Alfred  W.  Piiineo 

IT  has  often  been  noticed  by  educators  that  for  the  first  few  years 
of  a  child's  life  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  learmng.  His  de- 
sire for  knowledge  is  insatiable,  and  he  learns  without  seeming  effort 
a  multitude  of  things  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  Then  comes  a 
lamentable  change.  He  goes  to  school  and  little  by  little  the  joy 
of  learning  fades  away.  Learning  becomes  lessons,  and  the 
teacher  becomes  the  taskmaster.  Parents  assume  that  this 
is  inevitable  and  accept  the  condition  with  little  hope  of  finding  a 
remedy. 

It  is  assumed  that  this  antagonism  to  learning  is  due  to  the 
"natural  evil  of  human  nattue/*  and  force  is  applied  to  make  a 
child  study.  In  the  olden  days  hardheaded  pedagogues  used  to 
call  this  ''breaking  a  stubborn  will."  They  often  succeeded,  and 
broke  something  else  besides. 

But  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  toward  learning 
is  not  at  aU  natural.  Why  should  the  exercise  of  the  highest  facul- 
ties be  a  cause  of  misery  when  the  exercise  of  the  lower  functions  is 
highly  pleasurable?  If  eating,  instead  of  bringing  pleasure  and 
strength,  causes  distress  and  suffering,  we  naitu'ally  assume  that 
the  food  is  not  the  proper  kind,  and  at  once  seek  the  remedy. 

And  yet  we  go  on  piling  up  the  tasks  that  cause  suffering  to 
the  child,  without  inquiring  whether  the  studies  are  suitable  to 
the  child,  or  the  methods  of  teaching  are  faulty. 

Wrong  methods  of  teaching  and  ill-adapted  studies  probably 
work  the  greatest  harm  in  the  very  young  pupil,  but  young  pupils 
are  not  the  only  sufferers.  Great  wrong  is  often  done  by  ill-advised 
attempts   to   send   certain   types   of   boys   to   college. 

I  well  remember  (and  repent  of)  the  part  I  had  years  ago  in 
"educating"  a  certain  bby.  Jack  was  a  fine  boy,  with  a  lovable, 
happy  disposition,  but  not  a  "natural"  student.  He  was  a  fine 
athlete  and  a  faithful  worker.  He  studied  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  he  wanted  to  please  his  parents  who  had  decided  that  it  was 
"best  for  him  to  go  to  college." 
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I  tried  to  teach  him  Latin,  and  in  my  youthful  vain-glory  said^ 
I  would  like  to  see  any  normal  boy  whom  I  could  not  teach  Latin. 

We  worked  two  years,  doubling  and  trebling  the  hours  for  study 
and  recitation.  I  think  no  human  beings  ever  worked  harder 
than  my  pupil  and  I.  The  boy's  parents  were  game.  "Keep  it 
up,"  they  said,  "Jack  will  get  into  college  some  day."  I  did  keep 
it  up  (God  forgive  me),  and  might  have  become  accessory  to  a 
kind  of  intellectual  murder,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Jack's  mother. 
She,  womanlike,  had  some  spiritual  discernment,  and  rang  down 
the  curtain  on  the  tragedy. 

Jack  never  got  to  college,  but  he  is  today  a  very  able  and  suc- 
cessful man.  There  was  never  an3rthing  the  matter  with  his  mind, 
but  his  degree  of  spiritual  development — a  thing  teachers  do  not 
enough  consider — ^made  it  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  Latin. 

This  has  been  called  very  appropriately  "The  Age  of  the  Child. " 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago  in  New  England  the  writer  was 
often  told  that  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  It  did  not 
then  occur  to  him  to  add,  "and  why  seen?"  In  the  early  Colonial 
days  children  were  repressed,  unsympathetically  treated,  and  a 
prey  to  the  morbid  religious  teaching  that  clouded  the  joy  of  life. 
To  paraphrase  Wordsworth,  it  was  not  Heaven,  but  Hell  that  lay 
about  them  in  their  infancy. 

But  a  blessed  change  has  taken  place.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  value  the  possibilities  latent  in  a  child,  and  are  seeking  by  sym- 
pathetic study  to  understand  the  laws  of  child  development,  in 
order  that  we  may  help  where  we  have  ignorantly  thwarted  and 
repressed. 

No  fact  is  greater  evidence  of  our  desire  to  readjust  our  stand- 
point as  regards  the  child  than  the  high  value  placed  upon  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers.  This  tii'aining  is  of  inestimable  value^ 
and  is  proved  by  its  fruits. 

Recently  much  expert  study  has  been  given  to  defective  children, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  those  who  once  would  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  hopeless  class  have  been  developed  into  normal  men 
and  women. 

Everywhere  we  find  teachers  eager  to  obtain  the  best  professional 
training.  Teaching  is  no  longer  a  makeshift  vocation  providen- 
tially open  to  hopeless  old  maids  and  semi-men,  a  stepping  stone  to 
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"something  better."  It  has  become  an  honored  profession,  call- 
ing as  it  should,  the  finest  types  of  men  and  women;  demanding 
of  them  years  of  study  and  training  to  supplement  their  natural 
endowments. 

But  all  the  professional  and  technical  equipment  in  the  world, 
valuable  though  it  be,  is  not  enough.  To  this  must  be  added  some- 
thing vastly  more  important  and  effective.  The  teacher  of  the 
future  must  master  a  new  philosophy  of  education — the  spiritual — 
and  must  highly  develop  his  own  spiritual  nature  in  order  to  awaken, 
and  develop  that  of  the  child. 

A  teacher  with  technical  equipment  only,  cannot  do  this.  At 
best  he  can  merely  train  the  mind  mechanically,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  old  material  philosophy. 

In  order  to  behold  the  awful  harvest  of  a  highly  developed  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  of  education  worked  out  upon  a  whole  nation, 
we  have  only  to  turn  oiu*  eyes  to  a  certain  part  of  Europe. 

Truly  it  is  the  letter  of  the  law  which  killeth — ^but  the  spirit  giveth 
life. 

To  reach  the  child  who  is  closer  than  we  to  the  spiritual  world, 
we  must  have  spiritual  discernment  and  sympathy,  and  this  is 
not  developed  in  the  training  schools  for  teachers,  or  even  dreamed 
of  in  their  philosophy.  It  is  bom  of  love  and  the  spirit  which  said, 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the   kingdom  of  Heaven.'* 

Rudolph  Steiner,  in  his  book,  "The  Education  of  the  Child," 
has  pointed  to  facts  and  principles  which  explain  why  lamentable 
failures  are  made  at  times  by  even  the  most  expt^  of  technically 
trained  teachers. 

We  have  done  much  for  the  child  but  we  have  not  generally 
discovered  the  vitalizing  spirit.  We  have  worked  on  the  theory 
that  a  child  is  merely  body  and  mind,  we  have  trained  the  body 
fairly  well,  but  have  only  partially  developed  the  capabilities  of 
the  mind.  The  old  theologians  used  to  say:  "Man  has  a  soul." 
Now  we  would  recast  that  definition  and  say,  ''Man  is  a  soul  and  has 
a  body."  Therefore,  a  child  is  a  soul,  and  has  a  body,  and  a  mind. 
We  have  done  something  to  educate  his  mind»  but  what  have  we 
done  for  him,  that  spiritual  being  who  needs  spiritual  discernment 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  be  apprehended  at  all,  and  sympathy 
in  order  to  be  developed  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  higher  na- 
ture? 
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The  science  of  education  today  is  highly  developed.  It  has 
received  the  attention  of  many  of  the  finest  intellects  of  the  age. 
It  has  laid  bare  the  principles  of  mental  growth,  the  laws,  of  thought 
and  the  psychology  of  child  life. 

Surely  one  might  hope  that  the  goal  of  perfection  is  near.  Per- 
haps, in  a  sense  it  is,  and  yet,  in  one  vital  respect  we  are  farther 
from  that  goal  than  we  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  science  and  philosophy  of  education  shares  in  common 
with  every  other  department  of  human  thought,  the  blight  of  mater- 
ialistic thinking  which  has  hung  like  a  thunder  doud  shutting  out 
the  divine  letter  of  spirituality. 

Now  that  doud  has  broken  into  the  most  awful  storm  that 
our  dvilization  has  ever  seen,  and  the  outcome  will  be — must  be 
a  complete  overthrow  of  the  dvilization  of  materialism,  and  a  re- 
turn'to  the  spiritual  light  that  dawned  in  Palestine  over  lyoo  years 
ago.  And  in  this  return  to  a  diviner  philosophy,  education  shall 
have  a  new  birth  the  renaissance  of  spirituality,  in  which  the  child 
shall  truly  come  into  hi3  heritage — ^the  New  Era  of  the  Child. 

AN  INCLOSED  NUN 

By  Sarah  N.  Cleghom 

Along  the  pleasant  streets  of  Sliding  River 

Upon    a    limpid    April    afternoon, 
Sometimes  I  meet  an  absent-smiling  lady 

With  hair  turned  gray  a  little  while  too  soon 

A  little  while  too  soon  she  donned  a  bonnet 
Before  her  blush  and  dimple  went  their  ways; 

She  masked  her  youth  in  staid  and  sober  colors, 
And  hid  it  with  calash  and  polonaise. 

Now  as  she  paces  toward  the  Lenten  lecture 
The  Shakespere  Cirde,  or  the  Dorcas  Band 

She  seems  to  look  beyond  the  home  horizon 
Forgetful  of  the  workbag  in  her  hand. 

Sunk  in  what  lost  love,  spellbound  with  what 
dreaming. 
Linked  to  what  bygones,  not  in  time  to  part 
She  builds  about  her  an  aerial  convent, 
Vowed  to  the  Order  of  the  Brooding  Heart. 

— From  the  January  Century. 


How  Good  Citizens  Are  Made  in  Japan 

By  Professor  Monoo,   Kwansei  College,  Kobe 

THE  following  translation  from  the  state  textbooks  edited  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  use  in  the  primary  schools 
in  Japan  represents  the  first  step  in  citizenship  taken  by  the  people 
of  the  Japanese  Empire: 

One's  Occupation 

You  must  make  it  yotu*  duty  to  engage  in  some  occupation,  and 
work  dilligently.  It  not  only  brings  you  happiness,  but  also  bene- 
fits others,  and,  in  addition,  it  will  make  your  coimtry  prosper. 
For  this  reason,  both  rich  and  poor  should  work  industriously  in 
some  definite  occupation.  In  deciding  what  this  shaU  be,  one  must 
choose  according  to  one's  own  ability  and  circumstances.  But 
when  once  you  have  decided  you  must  not  give  it  up  carelessly,  but 
always  strive  to  make  improvement  and  progress. 

"Godsend" 

There  are  some  who  intend  to  gain  a  great  sum  of  money  all  at 
once  by  way  of  speculation,  or  who  plan  some  enterprise  with  a 
view  to  a  windfall.  Most  of  such  people  do  not  succeed,  or  if  even 
they  do,  they  are  not  men  whom  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  make  oxu- 
example.  It  is  otu*  duty  to  lead  an  honest  life  by  being  steady,  dili- 
gent and  not  by  seeking  for  a  "godsend." 

The  Duty  of  a  Nation 

We,  as  members  of  a  nation,  should  attach  much  importance  to 
the  laws  of  our  country.  If  we  do  not  abide  by  our  laws  it  is  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  order  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
nation  to  protect  the  state  and  defend  it  against  invasion.  There- 
fore, we,  bom  as  men,  should  bear  it  in  mind  to  devote  otu-selves  as 
soldiers  for  the  sake  of  our  country  when  we  come  of  age. 

A  state  needs  various  offices  and  the  army  and  navy,  to  sup- 
port which  a  great  deal  of  expense  is  necessary.    The  nation  has 
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the  duty  of  paying  the  expenses  to  support  these  in  the  shape  cxf 
taxes.  The  progress  of  a  state  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  each  in- 
dividual of  the  nation  and  the  progress  of  an  individual  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  influence  of  education. 

Therefore,  a  nation  should  not  neglect  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren. 

A  Good  Japanese 

To  be  a  good  Japanese,  we  should  strive  to  do  our  duty  as  sub- 
jects of  the  state.  As  a  citizen,  do  what  a  citizen  should  do;  as  a 
member  of  the  nation,  do  your  duty;  as  a  member  of  your  family,  do 
yoiu"  duty  by  them  and  by  others  act  in  the  right  according  to  dr- 
ctmistances.  Always  be  earnest  in  cultivating  virtue,  developing 
the  intellectual  faculties,  promoting  the  civilization  of  your  country, 
advancing  the  common  interests,  and  increasing  the  national  re- 
soiu-ces  by  industry. 

A  good  Japanese  should  be  honest.  He  should  foster  cotu'age, 
form  the  habit  of  self-dependence  and  self-support.  He  should  be 
steady  and  industrious  in  his  occupation  and  improve  and  promote 
his  trade  by  careful  investigations. 

Such  are  the  ways  of  laying  the  foundations  of  progress  and 
development  of  our  country  and  also  the  way  of  obeying  the  Im- 
perial will  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor. 

Public  Sanitation 

Taking  good  care  of  one's  own  hygiene  is  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  oneself  but  also  is  very  necessary  to  the  public  good.  Should 
some  infectious  disease  break  out  how  much  must  one  trouble  and  in- 
jure others!  Such  infectious  diseases  as  cholera,  pest,  small  pox, 
dysentery,  t3rphoid,  diphtheria,  and  measles,  mostly  prevail  through 
imperfect  sanitation.  Therefore  we  should  always  be  careful.  We 
should  not  do  such  mischievous  things  as  polluting  the  latrine, 
throwing  dirty  things  into  drinking  water  or  putting  rubbish  in  the 
drains  as  they  injiu-e  the  public  health. 

The  Stomach  and  the  Body 

Once,  the  stomach,  the  ear,  the  hand  and  the  foot  with  one 
accord,  said  to  the  body:     "We  are  always  busy  ourselves,  and 
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work,  while  you  only  sit  and  eat,  and  never  requite  us  for  our  labour. 
We  have  come  to  the  decision,  therefore,  that  from  now  on  we  will 
stop  work.  We  hope  you  wiU  keep  this  in  mind."  After  that  the 
ear  took  no  notice  of  food,  the  eye  pretended  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  meals,  even  if  he  caught  sight  of  them;  the  hand  refrained 
from  meat;  the  mouth  and  the  foot  stopped  going  to  the  dining  room. 
A  few  days  passed  in  that  way,  when  the  ear  began  to  feel  a 
strange  sensation,  the  eye  felt  a  dizziness,  the  hand  and  foot  were 
paralyzed  and  motionless,  and  even  the  colour  of  the  skin  grew  pale, 
so  that  the  whole  body  lost  its  strength.  Thereupon  the  stomach 
said  to  them:  ''Don't  you  tmderstand  that  I  am  not  a  drone  in 
society?  My  duty  is  to  digest  the  food  and  use  it  in  making  good 
blood.  If  I  did  not  digest  the  food,  how  could  that  blood  be  supplied, 
which  nourishes  the  whole  body?  You  have  not  sent  any  food  for 
these  few  days  with  a  view  to  persecuting  me,  but  on  the  contrary 
for  that  very  reason  you  yourselves  are  troubled,  because  no  new 
blood  has  been  forthcoming.  That  is  the  well-deserved  ptmish- 
ment,  which  has  been  brought  upon  yoiu-selves  by  yoiu-  folly.  I  am 
sure  that  now  you  have  come  to  tmderstand  that  you  have  enter- 
tained a  mistaken  idea.  If  you  should  say  that  you  work  in  order 
to  give  me  food,  then  could  I  reply  that  I  also  take  pains  on  your 
behalf.  Therefore,  henceforth,  let  us  be  intimate  one  with  the 
other.  We  can  get  on  in  the  world  only  by  mutual  help."  There- 
upon the  hand,  the  foot  and  all  the  other  members  became  fully 
convinced  and  satisfied  with  their  respective  spheres  of  usefulness. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tachibana 

There  were  cotmtless  numbers  of  soldiers  who  died  gloriously 
in  the  cause  of  their  country  during  the  war  of  the  37th  and  the 
38th  years  of  Meiji  (Russo-Japanese),  and  among  them  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tachibana  of  the  Army,  and  Commander  Hirose  of 
the  navy.    They  were  spoken  of  even  as  the  gods  of  war. 

Colonel  Tachibana  was  a  soldier  on  the  staff  and  aide-de-camp 
to  H.  H.  the  Crown  Prince,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  gredt  confidence. 
In  April  of  the  37th  year  of  Meiji,  he  went  over  to  the  battlefield 
with  the  second  great  military  corps,  making  up  his  mind  to  ac- 
complish some  striking  feat,  taking  advantage  of  that  occasion,  for 
the  sake  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  the  country.  At  the 
battle  of  Liaoyang  at  the  end  of  August,  he  made  a  furious  assault 
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t 
with  the  men  under  his  command.  The  enemy  took  up  a  precipi- 
tous position  on  a  mountain,  and  their  positions  were  constructed 
by  many  trenches,  from  where  shots  came  flying  down  with  the  ut- 
most fierceness.  Our  Army,  not  fearing  in  the  least,  made  an  ardu- 
ous attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  met  them  with  a  forest  of  bayo- 
nets. Colonel  Tachibana  was  the  first  to  rush  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  killed  three  of  them  with  his  sword  on  the  spot. 
The  shots  of  the  enemy  fell  like  hail  and  rain  and  he  soon  had  a  wound 
in  his  right  hand,  but  he  never  gave  way.  With  his  sword  in  his 
left  hand,  he  encotu^ged  his  men,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  scatter- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  motmtain,  and  setting  up  there  the  flag  of 
the  Risiiig  Sun.  It  was  just  before  the  dawn  of  the  31st  of  August. 
Seeing  this,  the  enemy  fired  cannon  from  three  directions.  Intrepid 
as  our  Army  were,  their  bodies  were  not  made  of  iron  or  stone,  and 
coimtless  were  the  numbers  of  otu*  soldiers  who  fell  under  their  fire. 
The  enemy  who  saw  them  fall  added  fresh  force  and  attacked  again. 

Tachibana  told  his  men:  "Never  let  the  enemy  take  back 
this  high  place  which  we  have  taken  possession  of  even  though  we 
should  be  left  to  the  last  man.     Never  retreat  even  a  step." 

Shouting  and  encouraging  in  this  way,  several  times,  he  repulsed 
the  attacks.  By  that  time  he  had  got  a  second  shot  in  his  right  arm, 
and  a  third  in  his  bowels,  yet  never  yielding,  he  kept  up  a  desper- 
ate fight.  After  a  while  a  fragment  of  the  enemy's  shell  hit  him  in 
the  loin,  and  he  fell  on  the  spot.  A  sergeant  took  him  into  a  trench 
and  cared  for  him.  The  fighting  grew  hotter,  and  Colonel  Tachi- 
bana stirred  and  tried  to  raise  himself,  using  his  sabre  as  a  cane. 
The  sergeant  carried  him  on  his  back  and  walked  down  the  steep 
cliff  through  a  hail  of  bullets  and  shells.  No  sooner  had  they  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief,  than  another  shell  passed  through  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel's  chest  and  also  through  the  sergeant's.  They  two  were 
thrown  aside  with  their  senses  almost  lost.  At  last  the  colonel  and 
sergeant  came  to  their  senses  in  the  cool  morning  breezes.  The 
sergeant  took  good  care  of  his  commander,  and  also  of  a  man  who 
had  been  wounded  and  was  lying  there.  The  shots  and  yells  of  the 
enemy's  storming  were  heard  incessantly,  and  the  position  our 
Army  had  occupied  was  about  to  be  taken  back.  The  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  said:  **0h,  how  regrettable  it  is,  that  the  position  that 
we  have  occupied  after  so  much  difficulty  and  the  sacrifice  of  so 
many  Uves  should  be  regained  by  the  enemy!"     Again  adjusting  his 
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attitude,  he  repeated  as  follows:  "This  is  the  birthday  of  H.  H.  the 
Crown  Prince.  It  is  a  great  honour  and  glory  for  a  soldier  to  die 
in  battle  on  such  a  happy  day  as  this!"  The  sergeant  quite  forgot 
his  own  serious  wound,  and  did  his  best  in  caring  for  the  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  but  the  latter  breathed  his  last  at  sunset  of  that  day. 
The  Colonel  previously  instiiucted  his  groom:  **If  you  should 
hear  the  shouts  of  assault  at  the  dawn  of  the  day  and  then  the  sound 
of  firing  cannon  or  guns,  think  that  we  have  brilliantly  taken  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  Then  you  must  come  to  me  with  a  horse. 
If  you  should  hear  the  fire  after  the  shouts  of  assault,  think  that 
we  are  keeping  up  a  severe  fight.  Then  you  must  come  with  a  view 
to  canying  my  corpse."  Now  the  groom  heard  a  furious  charge 
and  rush  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  but  the  sotmd  of  fire,  too,  never 
ceased.  He  was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  result  of  the  day,  when 
he  was  informed  that  his  master  had  been  killed;  he  ran  up  there  and 
wept  bitterly,  embracing  the  dead  body.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tachibaba  was  a  soldier  full  of  strong  will  and  courage,  and  also  was 
sympathetic  toward  the  men  under  his  command.  There  were 
many  other  soldiers  who  died  a  similar  death,  but  the  reason  why 
he  was  respected  so  much  as  to  be  dalled  a  god  of  war  is  because  he 
would  act  nobly  in  ordinary  times.  It  is  the  same,  in  this  respect,  with 
Commander  Hirose  of  the  Navy. 


As  nothing  reveals  character  like  the 
company  we  like  and  keep,  so  nothing 
foretells  futurity  like  the  thoughts  over 
which  we  brood. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


The  World  at  School 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

VI 
EDUCATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

MR.  K.  S.  INUI,  the  cotresponding  secretary  of  the  Japan  Society 
of  America,  speaking  recently  before  the  National  Education 
Association  had  this  to  say  to  the  teachers:  "What  we  Qapanese) 
say  today  is,  'We  are  doing  our  best  to  become  as  good  Americans 
as  posdble.  We  want  your  co-operation  and  sympathy,  you  who 
are  the  greatest  machinery  for  the  Americanization  of  aliens.'  " 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  that  education  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  state.  The  motto,  "The  School  must  save  the  State,"  is 
written  across  the  ideal  of  many  a  schoolhouse.  That  statesman 
who  said:  "As  go  the  students  of  Asia  so  goes  Asia,"  had  the 
vision  of  experience. 

These  facts  are  considered  quite  generally  without  argiunent. 
The  question,  however,  of  the  vital  interdependence  between  edu- 
cation and  citizenship  is  lifted  from  the  realm  of  epigram  just  at 
present  in  the  United  States  to  the  consideration  of  actual  results. 
There  is  vital  need  to  know  just  now  the  required  service  of  the 
school  in  clarifying  through  its  training  of  yotmg  citizens  the  true 
meaning  of  American  citizenship.  At  this  hour  there  is  evidence 
all  too  patent  that,  our  generous  hospitality  to  aliens  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  as  a  boon  canying  with  it  all  too  little  obligation  of 
devotion  to  the  principles  which  have  secured  the  love  and  liberty 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  not  a  charge  against  the  foreign 
citizen  amply;  it  is  also  a  grave  fact  for  educators  in  light  of  the 
testimony  that  good  citizenship  both  in  this  and  in  other  lands 
has  ever  gone  hand  in  hand  with  enlightenment.  A  teacher  diplomat 
who  for  twenty-five  years  was  a  professor  in  Robert  College,  said 
recently  that  virtually  all  advance  in  the  Near  East  could  be  meas- 
ured relatively  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  education  existent  there. 
The  question  is  a  pressing  one.  What  can  the  school  do  to  im- 
prove our  contemporary  citizenship? 
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Teaching  the  True  Meaning  of  Democracy 

First  it  can  and  should  teach  alien  and  native  alike  the  true 
meaning  of  democracy.  It  should  make  clear  that  political  equality 
is  a  different  thing  than  social  and  industrial  equality.  It  should 
bring  out  the  fact  too  often  overlooked  that  equality  as  the  word  is 
generally  used,  has  purely  a  poUtical  significance,  and  that  men  are 
by  no  means  equal  in  every  respect.  There  is  a  unity  of  brother- 
hood that  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  an  equality  of  political  rights. 
The  teachers  of  our  youth  should  have  clearly  in  mind  that  equal 
rights  before  the  law,  the  rules  of  protection  to  life  and  property, 
are  involved  in  political  democracy.  It  should  be  axiomatic  that 
the  equal  right  to  work  and  succeed  if  one  can  is  also  inherent  in 
industrial  democracy,  but  that  this  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right 
either  to  envy  or  snatch  away  another's  success.  The  personal  as 
well  as  the  political  side  of  equality  needs  a  new  presentation  in 
our  schools.  Our  youth  should  be  taught  that  success  depends 
not  simply  upon  having  a  chance  to  assist  in  making  laws  but,  that 
it  inheres  in  individuaUsm.  Business  bent,  sagacity,  common 
sense,  and  the  ability  to  work  hard,  to  keep  sober  and  to  save,  de- 
termine eminence  in  the  business  or  industrial  world.  A  man  can 
be  a  rich  democrat  or  a  poor  democrat  and  both  be  good  demo- 
crats. Neither  riches  nor  poverty  are  disgraceful  providing  one 
has  the  ability  to  think  clearly,  to  discriminate  and  secure  the  point 
of  view  of  other  people.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind 
in  pedagogy  as  well  as  in  civics  that  all  the  democracy  in  the  world 
cannot  make  lazy  and  worthless  men  equal  with  active,  industrious, 
and  good  men;  these  equaUties  are  neither  social  or  political,  but 
personal  and  abiding.  The  grasping  of  these  principles  are  essen- 
tial for  clear  instruction  in  good  citizenship. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  is  too  rarely  imparted  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  In  the  higher  institutions  it  is  frequently  only  the 
special  students  of  political  economy  or  law,  with  a  diminutive 
sprinkling  of  students  in  American  history,  who  are  at  present  se- 
curing systematic  knowledge  and  training  relative  to  the  idea  and 
ideals  embodied  in  the  constitution,  or  the  machinery  and  methods 
utilized  in  the  development  of  American  society.  These  matters 
should  not  be  left  to  chance  after  graduation.  They  should  be 
made  part  and  parcel  of  the  required  curricultun  of  every  institution 
that  professes  to  serve  the  state  through  the  instruction  of  its  youth. 
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Constitutional  history  and  civics  should  be  no  longer  rel^;ated  to 
specialists  or  to  the  limbo  of  the  abstract  and  obstruse.  They 
should  be  made  teachable  and  attractive  subjects  and  teachers 
should  be  trained  to  present  these  fundamental  instructions  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  human  interest  they  contain,  as  well 
as  with  the  patriotism  that  breathes  through  them. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  that  education  was  an 
"atmospheric"  matter.  Education  in  citizenship  is  espedaUy  de- 
pendent upon  atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  not  what  the  teacher 
teaches  along  these  lines,  it  is  also  the  manner  and  spirit  of  his  in- 
struction that  count.  An  undergraduate  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  who  studied  imder  the  instruction  of  the  veteran  edu- 
cator-statesman Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  said:  "I  don't  remember 
anything  he  said,  but  I  remember  him." 

The  surety  of  imparting  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  respect  for 
citizenship  is,  in  other  words,  not  wholly  dependent  upon  textbooks 
(important  as  it  is  to  have  such  books  dealing  with  questions  of 
citizenship  meanings  and  responsibilities —  it  hinges  upon  the  choice 
and  equipment  of  teachers  of  good  citizenship,  it  requires  men  who 
know  and  care  about  affairs  of  state,  men  who  regard  the  making 
of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  engineer  inseparable  ideals.  Good 
educational  citizenship  must  begin  with  good  citizenship  in  the 
instructor's  chair.  The  teacher,  himself,  must  be  a  good  patriot 
in  order  to  make  good  patriots. 

We  are  not  sure,  should  an  investigation  be  made  in  this 
direction,  that  all  the  men  who  occupy  the  chairs  of  training  in  our 
institutions  of  learning  would  stand  the  above  test.  There  are 
certain  institutions  where  one  is  impressed  with  the  inability  of  in- 
structors to  help,  because  of  alien  leanings,  unfitting  them  utterly 
to  impart  to  Americans  in  the  making  either  the  air  of  democrat 
institutions  or  the  devotion  to  public  affairs,  mtmidpal,  state  and 
national.  There  is  needed  a  renewed  faculty  of  good  citizens, 
intelligent  to  contemporary  needs  and  convinced  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  co-operative  democracy  is  a  critical  necessity  at  present  in 
the  nation,  a  necessity  which  rests  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  and  women  in  whose  hands  has  been  placed  the  moulding 
of  the  nation's  youth. 
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A  New  Educational  Responsibility  to  the  Alien 

There  is  required  also  in  a  scale  hitherto  unattempted  the  edu- 
cation for  citizenship  of  the  10,560,000  persons  who  have  landed 
in  the  United  States  since  the  opening  of  the  20th  century,  bringing 
from  foreign  lands,  if  not  in  all  cases,  a  general  equipment  of  igno- 
rance, in  most  cases  a  vague  tmderstanding  of  the  true  inwardness 
of  American  institutions.  The  recent  agitation  of  the  matter  by 
educational  authorities  of  several  large  cities  is  hopeful.  ''Meeting 
the  foreigner  at  the  water's  edge,"  is  the  way  in  which  a  certain 
educational  official  of  one  of  our  large  dties  expressed  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  cause  for  chagrin  to 
educators  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  public  school  expendi- 
ture and  possibilities,  organizations  outside  those  of  directly  educa- 
tional intent,  with  comparatively  limited  educational  resources, 
should  be  at  present  the  leading  agencies  in  really  uniting  educa- 
tion and  citizenship,  as  regards  the  adult  immigrant. 

Such  orders  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which 
are  teaching  30,000  immigrants  in  their  schools  and  reaching  ten 
times  that  number  by  lectures  and  entertainments,  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  showing  the  need  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  education 
for  citizenship.  One  secretary  in  a  city  in  the  Middle  West  has 
leached  by  his  own  efforts  1,525  of  these  immigrants  dtuing  the 
past  year  in  night  schools  and  has  helped  152  of  these  citizens  to 
take  out  their  citizenship  papers,  equipped  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  significance  of  that  act.  But  one  naturally  asks,  "What  are 
these  among  so  many?"  How  many  of  the  large  schools  of  the 
country  can  show  a  record  approximating  even  in  a  small  degree  to 
this   accomplishment! 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo  and  several  other  cities  are  beginning  to 
see  the  necessity  of  uniting  federal  and  educational  officialdom  in 
the  co-operative  attempt  to  educate  the  alien.  These  excellent 
beginnings  require  great  accelleration  in  the  way  of  money  and 
adequate  expert  knowledge. 

The  Government  spends  large  sums  of  money  to  educate  the 
American  Indian.  Might  it  not  with  quite  as  much  provision  and 
timely  strategy  inaugurate  a  few  special  institutions  for  both  night 
and  day  indtruction  in  the  large  centers  where  aliens  are  closely 
compressed  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  fundamental  training 
along  lines  of  citizenship  as  well  as  in  relation  to  other  departments 
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of  society?  The  eagerness  with  which  the  foreign  population  has 
flocked  to  night  classes  open  to  them  would  give  encouragement  to 
believe  that  federal  institutions,  with  as  broad  and  liberal  oppor- 
tunities as  those  of  Carlyle  or  West  Point,  would  be  among  the  most 
opporttme  investments  of  the  nation  in  these  days  of  critical  need 
and  reappraisment  of  national  resources  and  ideals. 

It  is  a  government  responsibility  peculiarly — this  education  for 
citizenship — ^not  only  because  the  government  takes  the  fees  of  these 
new  citizens,  but  also  because  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  state  to  see 
to  it  that  its  members  are  real  members  and  not  merely  statistical 
units  of  its  corporate  body.  After  all  is  not  future  prepf^u-edness 
resident  in  a  loyal  and  intelligent  citizenry  quite  as  much  as  in  sol- 
diers and  armament? 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  strongest  allies  of  British 
confidence  during  the  last  year  of  war  has  been  the  loyalty  of  the 
most  intelligent  colonists,  the  men  who  have  been  taught  to  think 
and  to  reason  rather  than  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  tides 
of  impulse  and  demagogry. 

America  is  strong  or  weak  in  accordance  with  the  intelligence 
of  her  democracy.  Education  is  tnily  the  lamp  to  the  feet  of  the 
nation  as  far  as  cohere^nce,  mutual  tmderstanding  and  the  certainty 
of  united  action  are  concerned.  We  must  educate  our  aliens  in 
citizenship,  if  we  are  to  protect  them  and  the  nation  against  the 
machinations  of  agitators  both  within  and  without  the  state.  School 
pedagogy  must  wed  with  economic  and  civic  training  to  assure  the 
success  of  democracy. 


In  this  time  of  world-strain  and  agita- 
tion for  preparedness  in  the  event  of 
danger,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  words  of 
Edmund  Burke,  "Education  is  the  cheap 
defense  of  nations." 


Leland  Stanford's  Ideal  of  Learning  and 

Religion 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 

ABOVE  and  beyond  all  learning  is  the  influence  of  character, 
the  impulse  to  virtue  and  piety  which  comes  from  men  whose 
lives  show  that  virtue  and  piety  really  exist.  For  the  life  of  the 
most  exalted  as  well  as  the  htmiblest  of  men,  there  can  be  no  nobler 
motto  than  that  inscribed  by  the  great  scholar  of  the  last  century 
over  his  home  in  Hammarby:  "Innocue  mvito;  numen  adesL" 
Live  blameless;  God  is  near.  "This,"  said  Linnaeus,  **is  the  wis- 
dom of  my  life.** 

When  the  Stanford  University  was  fotmded,  it  was  provided  that 
in  its  religious  life,  as  in  its  scientific  investigations,  it  should  be 
wholly  free  from  outside  control.  No  religious  sect  or  organiza- 
tion and  no  gfoup  of  organi^tions  should  have  dominion  over  it. 
The  universitiy  should  exist  for  its  own  sake,  to  carry  out  its  own 
purposes,  and  to  bring  out  its  own  results  in  its  own  way. 

In  this  regard  the  die  is  cast,  once  for  all.  The  choice  of  the 
founders  of  the  university  was  deliberate  and  final.  They  chose  the 
path  of  intellectual  and  religious  freedom,  in  the  very  interest  of 
religion  itself.  Religion  is  devotion  in  action.  In  its  h^her  reaches 
it  must  be  individual,  because  it  is  a  ftmction  of  the  individual  soul 
which  must  stand  in  perpetual  protest  against  the  reUgion  that 
finds  its  end  in  forms  and  ceremonies  and  organisations. 

The  reqtiirement  was  a  simple  reflection  of  Mr.  Stanford's  own 
religious  character,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  very  near  to 
him:  "If  a  firm  belief  in  a  beneficent  Creator,  a  profound  admi- 
ration for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  His  teachings,  and  the  certainty 
of  a  personal  life  hereafter,  constitute  religion,  then  Leland  Stan- 
ford was  a  religious  man.  The  narrow  walls  of  a  creed  could  not 
confine  him;  therefore,  he  was  not  a  professed  member  of  any  church, 
for  in  each  confession  of  faith  he  found  something  to  which  he  could 
not  subscribe.  But  for  the  principles  of  religion  he  had  a  profound 
veneration;  in  his  heart  were  the  true  sentiments  of  Christianity 
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and  he  often  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  Golden  Rule  was  the  comer- 
stone  of  all  true  religion." 

Religion  must  form  the  axis  of  personal  character,  and  its  prime 
importance  the  tmiversity  cannot  ignore.  To  attain  its  culture  it 
may  use  indirect  rather  than  direct  means,  the  influence  of  effort 
and  character  rather  than  the  imposition  of  forms.  To  accept 
ecclesiastical  help  is  to  invite  ecclesiastical  control  toward  ecclesias- 
tical ends.  In  the  Grant  of  Endowment  it  was  requirM  that  the 
trustees  shotdd  "prohibit  sectarian  instruction^  but  have  taught  in 
the  university  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all- 
wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  and  obedience  to  His  laws  as  the 
highest  duty  of  man." 

The  fotmders  believed  truly  that  freedom  of  thought  and  a^on 
would  promote  morality  and  religion,  that  a  deeper,  fuller  religious 
life  would  arise  from  the  growth  of  the  individual,  that  only  where 
the  "winds  of  freedom"  blow  will  spring  up  the  highest  type  of 
reUgious  development.  For  character  is  formed  from  within  by 
the  efforts  and  strivings  and  aspirations  of  the  individual.  It  can 
never  be  imposed  from  without.  The  will  is  made  strong  from 
choosing  the  right,  not  from  having  right  action  enforced  upon  it. 
The  life  of  man  is  "made  beautiful  and  sweet  through  self-devotion 
and  through  self-restraint."  But  this  must  be  chosen  voluntarily, 
else  it  fails  of  its  purpose. 


REST  IN  FLIGHT 


The  flying  arrow  knowing  its  path  is  made 
Goes  singing  softly  at  the  bow's  behest. 

Taking    its    destined    journey    unafraid — 
In  every  moment  of  the  flight  at  rest. 

So  speed,  O  soul,  to  your  divine  abode: 
Go  singing  thru  the  shadow  and  the  light — 

Go   bravely   on   your   high-appointed   road. 
At  rest  in  every  moment  of  your  flight. 


— Edwin  Markham 


Education  in  China 

By  Euzabeth  Cooper 

CHANGE  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  in  China,  educationally 
as  well  as  politically.  We  do  not  hear  the  dhildren  shouting 
their  tasks  at  the  top  of  their  little  voices,  nor  do  they  learn  by  heart 
the  thirteen  classics.  The  simple  schoolroom  with  hard  benches 
and  earthen  floor,  with  a  faint  light  striking  through  the  unglazed 
windowis,  is  no  more.  The  old  time  examinations  at  Peking  have 
gone,  the  degrees  which  have  been  the  nation's  pride  have  been 
abolished,  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  schools  have  been  completely 
changed.  The  privileges  which  were  once  given  the  scholars,  the 
social  and  political  ofiices  which  were  once  open  to  the  winners  of 
the  highest  prizes,  have  been  thrown  upon  the  altar  of  modernity. 
The  faults  of  the  old  system  of  education  lay  in  the  stress  it  placed 
upon  the  memorizing  of  the  many  books  whose  contents  were  not 
always  understood  by  the  young  mind,  and  in  the  lack  of  ofiginal 
ideas  that  might  be  expressed  by  a  student,  who  must  give  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  classics.  Now  the  introduction  of  free  thought 
and  private  opinion  has  produced  an  upheaval  in  the  minds  of  China's 
yoxmg  men,  and  they  say  what  they  think,  even  trying  to  show  that 
Confudous  was  at  heart  a  staimch  Republican,  and  that  Mendus 
only  thinly  veiled  his  sentiments  of  modem  philosophy.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  newer  education  leads  to  the  greater  indi- 
vidualism which  is  now  the  battie  cry  of  China. 

The  Chinese,  both  men  and  women,  are  reaching  out  eager  hands 
to  obtain  for  themsdves  the  knowledge  that  is  being  brought  from 
other  lands.  Yet  this  thirst  for  education  is  not  a  newly  acquired 
virtue,  for  in  no  coimtry  is  real  learning  hdd  in  higher  esteem  than 
in  China.  It  is  the  greatest  characteristic  of  the  nation  that  in  every 
grade  of  sodety,  education  is  considered  above  all  dse.  As  a  race 
they  have  devoted  themsdves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  for  a 
longer  period  by  some  thousands  of  years  than  any  existing  nation. 
To  literature,  and  to  it  alone,  they  look  for  the  rule  to  guide  them  in 
their  conduct.  To  them  all  writing  is  sacred,  and  the  very  S3rmbols 
and  materials    used  in  the  making  of  the  written  character  have 
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become  objects  of  veneration.  Even  the  smallest  village  is  provided 
with  a  scrapbox,  into  which  every  bit  of  paper  containing  printed  or 
written  words  is  carefully  placed  to  await  a  suitable  occasion  when 
it  may  be  burned. 

The  mission  schools  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  education  of 
the  yoimg  people  of  China,  and  if  the  teaching  of  Christianity  has 
not  as  yet  made  many  converts,  the  effect  has  been  great  in  the 
spread  of  higher  ideals  of  education,  and  much  of  the  credit  of  the 
progress  of  the  modem  life  of  China  today  must  be  given  to  the 
mission  schools,  which  have  opened  new  pathways  in  the  field  of 
learning  and  caused  the  youth  of  China  to  demand  a  higher  system 
of  education  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  said  that  practically  all  the  officials  in  the  new  China  are 
men  who  have  been  educated  abroad  or  who  have  been  in  one  of 
the  many  mission  schools  scattered  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  taken  what  they  have  learned  of  foreign  lands 
and  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of  their  coimtry ;  but  there  are  others  who 
have  been  abroad  only  long  enough  to  acquire  the  veneer  of  Western 
education,  and  they  are  the  young  men  who  become  the  discontented 
ones  of  China. 

When  Chinese  boys  go  to  a  foreign  land  they  have  many  diffi- 
culties to  overcome.  They  must  receive  their  information  and 
instruction  in  a  language  not  their  mother  tongue.  They  have 
small  chance  to  finish  their  education  by  practical  work  in  bank,  shop 
or  factory.  They  get  a  mass  of  book  knowledge  and  little  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  the  theories  that  they  learn,  and  they  are  not 
clever  enough  to  understand  that  their  textbook  knowledge  is  nearly 
all  foreign  to  their  coimtry  and  to  the  temperament  of  their  race. 
When  they  return  to  their  home  they  often  find  that  they  have 
grown  out  of  touch  with  their  people's  ways  and  customs.  They 
come  back  looking  for  employment,  for  a  chance  to  use  their  new  found 
knowledge  but  they  feel  that  they  should  begin  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
instead  of  working  up  slowly  rung  by  rung,  as  their  fathers  did 
before  them.  They  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  masters,  not 
realizing  that  even  with  this  wonderful  foreign  education  acquired 
with  such  difficulty,  experience  is  necessary  to  make  them  leaders  of 
great  enterprises  or  of  men.  It  is  these  boys  who  are  the  teashop 
operators  and  preach  the  socialistic  dogma  for  which  China  will  not 
be  prepared  for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  Chinese  boys  and  girls  are  going  too  far  and  too  fast  in  their 
thirst  for  the  broader  knowledge  and  teaching  of  the  Western  world. 
It  is  like  the  clothes  that  the  Chinese  girl  is  wearing,  trying  to  imi- 
tate her  sisters  of  the  Occident.  She  has  discarded  the  soft,  clinging 
silks,  the  gay  embroideries,  the  jade  and  'flower^  in  her  black  locks, 
for  the 'Straight,  dark  '^kirt,  the  ugly  coats,  and  the  mitidy  manner 
of  dressing  the  hair  seen  with  the  European  women  of  the  coast 
towns.  These  do  not  become  her,  any  more  than  the  scientific 
degrees  become  the  woman  who  has  been  for  centuries  a  woman, 
of  the  home.  We  do  not  condemn  education  for  the  Chinese  woman 
any  more  than  we  entirely  condenm  the  change  in  the  style  of  cloth- 
ing; but  they  should  both  be  adapted  to  the  individual.  The  new 
education  ^ems  to  be  too  general,  the  personality  of  the  boy  or 
girl  being  entirely  left  out.  The  youth  are  being  poured  into  a  set 
of  jelly  moulds,  coming  forth  alike,  all  formed  upon  the  models 
brought  them  from  England  or  America. 

Three  things  should  be  taken  into  account — ^who  the  boy  or  girl 
is,  where  he  is,  and  where  he  is  going.  The  mistake  should  not  be 
made  in  China  that  has  been  made  in  India — ^that  is,  the  turning 
out  of  a  race  of  barristers  and  clerks  from  her  schools.  China  needs 
technical  schools  for  her  boys  and  common  sense  applied  to  the 
education  of  her  girls.  I  have  been  in  a  school  for  the  education  of 
the  daughters  of  the  better  class  of  Chinese,  where  the  main  ac- 
complishment for  which  the  girl  was  applauded  was  her  fadUty  in 
rendering  a  piece  upon  the  piano.  I  should  have  said  "executing" 
a  piece  upon  it,  because  that  is  exactly  what  is  done  when  a  Chinese 
girl  attempts  to  interpret  foreign  music.  It  is  aUen  to  her  in  every 
way,  and  generations  of  study  will  not  make  the  Chinese  maiden  a 
musician  in  the  foreign  sense,  nor  will  they  really  care  for  the  foreign 
music.  These  girls  who  have  wasted  so  many  hours  in  the  practice 
of  a  piano  will  go  to  homes  where  they  cannot  have  a  piano,,  or  if 
they  did  have  one,  they  would  be  the  only  persons  in  the  family  who 
would  appreciate  its  music.  It  would  be  a  conglomeration  of  bad 
sounds  to  father,  mother,  husband.  Many  feel  that  the  young  girls 
would  be  better  employed  in  learning  a  musical  instrument  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  her  people  and  one  that  wolild  give  pleas- 
ure to  her  husband  at  night,  and  perhaps  be  a  factor  in  keeping  him 
from  the  tea  house,  and  the  singing  girls  who  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  musical  talent  in  China. 
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Another  thing  that  brings  sorrow  to  the  conservative  fathers 
and  mothers  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  their  children  receive  a  smat- 
tering of  the  Western  education  they  immediately  b^;in  to  scoff  at 
their  own  modes  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  textbooks  that 
have  trained  their  people's  minds  for  so  many  years.  They  be- 
come proud  of  the  fact  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  Classics,  and 
they  quote  Shelley,  Byron,  Bums  and  Browning  instead  of  their 
own  beautiful  poets. 

But,  what  is  more  serious  for  the  youth  of  this  Eastern  land, 
this  worldly  knowledge  seems  to  have  freed  his  intelligence  without 
teaching  him  self  control,  and  it  has  taken  him  away  from  the 
Gods  of  his  father  without  replacing  them  with  others.  He,  like  his 
cousin  of  Japan,  is  inclined  to  become  agonistic  and  say,  "There  are 
no  Gods." 

Whether  the  religion  of  the  West  or  Western  education  is  best 
suited  for  the  Oriental  we  cannot  say,  but  whatever  he  receives  from 
us  must  be  adapted  to  fit  the  needs  and  conditions  of  his  race  and 
country. 

China  must  raise  up  leaders  from  her  own  people,  both  men  and 
women,  an*d  her  regeneration  will  come  from  within,  not  without. 
In  a  true  sense  of  the  term,  China  must  save  herself,  and  as  old  China 
depends  upon  her  aristocracy  of  scholars,  likewise  will  the  China  of 
today  look  primarily  to  her  educated  sons  for  leadership. 


Who  loves  not  Knowledge?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper! 

— In  Memoriam. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

THE  practice  of  country  commtmities  in  supplying  teachers  with 
individual  permanent  homes  is  a  recent  development  in  the 
field  of  rural  education.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  reports 
that  seventy-three  out  of  three  thousand  teachers  are  as  yet  unpro- 
vided for,  but  the  value  of  the  plan  is  manifest,  affording  not  only 
greater  comfort  and  privacy  for  the  teacher  but  also  serving  the 
community  through  a  teacher's  home  that  acts  as  the  center  of 
social    activity   for   the    section    involved. 

The  plan  looks  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  itinerancy  among 
rural  school  teachers  which  is  now  so  common — ^the  teacher  becoming 
aUied  permanently  to  the  commtmity  through  this  home  life.  The 
idea  is  one  admitting  of  wide  possible  utility,  surpassing  by  far 
the  financial  sacrifice  involved  by  the  rural  authorities. 


The  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  have  voted 
669  to  32  in  opposition  to  the  present  conference  ruling  which  makes 
students  ineUgible  for  conference  athletic  teams  if  they  have  ac- 
cepted money  for  summer  baseball. 


The  University  of  Santo  Tonias  at  Manila  was  founded  in  161 1. 
It  is  a  reminder  of  another  period  in  the  days  of  Spanish  domain 
when  it  was  an  important  center  of  intellectual  life.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in  the  moderii  development 
of  the  Islands  as  the  new  University  of  the  PhiUppines  established 
in  Manila  in  1909  and  comprising  a  coU^^e  of  agriculture,  forestry, 
medicine,  engineering,  law  and  fine  arts. 


At  Bogata,  Columbia,  a  national  conservatory  of  music  is  found 
supported  by  public  appropriations.  The  object  of  this  conserva- 
tory is  to  wiftititfliti  vocal  and  instrumental  music  as  a  factor  of 
national  culture.  The  financial  staff  of  this  musical  institution  is 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Republic. 
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Pennsylvania  State  CoU^^e  through  its  department  of  horti- 
culture is  making  a  survey  of  the  English  walnut  trees  of  the  State 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  a  state  or  commercial  industry. 
It  has  been  found  that  there  are  large  possibilities  in  this  line  in 
Pennsylvania  and  that  these  English  walnuts,  quite  equal  in  quality 
to  those  imported  from  the  Old  World  or  Pacific  coast,  may  be  culti- 
vated extensively  here  in  the  East.  The  owners  of  such  trees  are 
asked  to  correspond  with  Mr.  F.  N.  Fagen  of  the  State  College  of 
Pennsylvania  who  has  charge  of  this  investigation. 


At  Oregon  Agricultural  College  there  are  1300  student  members 
of  the  co-operative  association  which  make  it  possible  for  the  stu- 
dents to  receive  books  and  other  supplies  at  reduced  rates,  the 
students  who  are  members  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  business  at 
the  end  of  the  college  year. 


Cornell  University  has  received  from  Mr.  George  F.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  a  fund  of  $260,000 
toward  the  fimd  for  three  University  dormitories.  Mr.  Baker  has 
already  given  for  this  purpose  at  two  different  times  $160,000  and 
$100,000. 


The  City  of  Toronto  has  invested  $2,000,000  in  its  new  Central 
Technical  School  which  occupies  nearly  two  city  squares  and  is 
four  stories  high.  The  building  is  said  to  be  the  best  structure  of 
its  kind  in  America.  Day  and  evening  courses  for  both  boys  and 
girls  are  provided  and  the  subjects  are  sufficiently  various  to  cover 
nearly  every  branch  of  modem  industry. 


Between  the  years  1890  and  19 10  the  valuation  of  school  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  increased  from  $342,000,000  to  $1,221,000,- 
000,  an  advance  of  257  per  cent  in  twenty  years.  Dtuing  the  same 
period  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  increased  from  $96,000,- 
000  to  $267,000,000,  an  advance  of  178  per  cent.  The  valuation 
of  the  material  side  of  school  work  in  other  words  was  increased 
44  per  cent  over  the  valuation  of  the  personal  element  as  represented 
by  the  teaching  force.  Teachers  and  educators  quite  generally 
are  becoming  conscious  of  this  fact  and  the  distinct  tendency  seen 
in  educational  conferences  is  toward  the  vitalization  of  the  educa- 
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tional  system  through  the  engagmeent  and  training  of  teachers. 
As  the  head  of  the  National  Education  Association  said  rather 
sweepingly  not  long  ago,  "The  fact  is  the  teacher  is  the  school. 
All  else  are  accessories.  Neither  a  large  dty  system  nor  a  large 
county  S3rstem  of  schools  will  get  along  very  well  without  a  super- 
intendent, but  at  best  the  superintendent  can  only  improve  the 
system.  He  cannot  make  it.  The  teacher  makes  the  school. 
Btiildings,  equipment,  courses  of  study  and  other  devices  may  help 
the  teacher,  but  the  tone,  the  spirit,  the  success  of  the  school  will 
be  fixed  not  by  these  things  but  by  the  teacher." 


In  West  Virginia  provision  is  made  for  a  county  institute  once 
a  year  continuing  for  five  days  and  conducted  by  the  county  super- 
intendent under  the  direction  of  instructors  designated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Schools.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  laying 
down  the  policy  for  the  entire  year,  meeting  as  it  does  in  the  summer. 
All  teachers  of  the  state  are  required  to  attend  these  institutes  and 
are  paid  a  small  per  diem  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  attend- 
ance. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  offers  no  state  aid  to  any  except 
public  schools.  It  is  provided,  however,  by  law  that  private  and 
denominational  institiitions  accomplishing  work  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools  shall  have  the  same  advantages  with 
respect  to  the  certification  of  the  graduates  as  the  Normal  Schools. 
The  law  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  inspect 
work  of  these  various  private  and  denominational  institutions  and 
pass  judgment  as  to  their  right  of  certification. 


At  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  College  an  appropriation  of  $19,750 
is  made  for  extension  work  and  the  teachers  in  90  but  of  99  counties 
in  the  State  have  done  organized  work,  and  10,000  teachers  enrolled 
in  extension  classes.  Similar  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states. 


It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  5,000  foreign  students  are 
studying  in  American  colleges  today  as  compared  with  not  more 
than  1,000  five  years  ago.  Harvard  University,  and  the  colleges 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Baltimore  are  most  highly  favored  in 
this  student  contingent  from  abroad.  At  Columbia  in  the  freshman 
dass,  19  countries  are  represented. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 
By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

DR.  MAXIMILIAN  P.  E.  GROSZMANN  of  Plainfidd,  N.  J., 
known  throughout  the  country  as  educator,  author,  psycholo- 
gist, lecturer,  reformer,  and  organizer,  is  expert  in  Child  Study. 
He  is  at  present  developing  his  special  work  for  the  City  of  New 
York. 

As  President  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children,  Dr.  Groszmann,  with  his  thorough 
and  scientific  habits,  has  done  a  pioneer  work  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  child  psychology  and  the  adoption  of  methods  best 
fitted  to  give  practical  and  permanent  results. 

For  the  assistance  of  Model  Store  users  he  has  written  an  outline 
of  his  comprehensive  development  of  the  uses  of  our  equipment. 

A  method  standing  the  test  of  close  investigation  and  experi- 
mentation on  the  part  of  so  astute  and  scholarly  a  teacher  as  Dr. 
Groszmann  must  be  sound  and  destined  to  wide  adoption  by  pro- 
gressive teachers.  The  equally  forceful  approval  of  many  other 
prominent  educators  has  been  accorded  this  work. 
Dr,  Groszmann's  syllabus  follows: 

PRELIMINARY  WORK   IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

MODEL  STORE 

1.  Make  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  firms  and  manufacturers 
represented,  and  give  their  addresses. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  articles  they  have  furnished. 

3.  Count  and  record  the  number  of  samples  of  each  article. 

4.  State  the  price  of  each  article. 

5.  Compute  the  value  of  each  set  of  articles,  in  terms  of  sale 
price. 
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6.  Compute  the  sale  value  of  the  assortment  of  goods  from  each 
separate  firm. 

7.  Compute  the  sale  value  of  all  articles  in  the  store. 

8.  Make  a  preliminary  ledger  entry  for  each  firm,  stating  the 
number  of  articles  furnished,  adding  sale  price  in  parentheds. 

9.  Figure  the  bu3dng  price  of  each  article,  and  then  of  the  entire 
lot,  at  different  percentages  of  discotmt:  10%,  20%,  25%,  etc. 

10.  On  this  basis,  compute  the  entire  investment  in  equipping 
the  store. 

11.  On  the  same  basis,  compute  the  gain  over  expense  of  equip- 
ment. 

12.  Ascertain,  by  writing  to  the  various  firms,  the  actual  dis- 
count granted  to  the  trade,  and  make  your  final  computation  on 
that  basis. 

13.  Make  your  entries  in  the  ledger  accordingly,  showing  what 
you  owe  the  various  firms. 

14.  State  what  each  article  is  made  of,  what  its  use  is,  and  whether, 
it  is  to  be  used  in  the  laundry,  or  for  general  household  work,  for 
clothing,  for  food,  as  a  condiment,  etc. 

15.  Study  the  process  of  manufacture  of  each  article.  If  possible, 
visit  the  factories. 

16.  Compute  the  expense  of  equipping  the  store  with  shelves, 
counters,  scales,  etc.,  also  possible  rent,  heating,  etc.,  as  well  as 
wages,  advertising,  etc.,  and  compute  the  actual  profit  left  over 
from  the  sale  of  all  goods  after  deducting  these  items  from  the  gross 
gam. 

17.  Compute  possible  losses  through  deterioration  of  goods, 
left-overs,  bad  debts,  etc.,  and  deduct  these  from  the  apparent 
"actual"  profit. 

18.  Compute  discotmts,  and  consequent  gains,  from  cash  pay- 
ment for  goods. 

19.  Compute  losses  through  delayed  payments,  the  giving  of 
notes  on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid,  etc.  In  this  way,  establish  the 
final  profit  accruing  from  handling  the  lot  of  goods  on  hand. 

20.  Establish  a  system  of  bookkeeping,  including  day  book,  led-, 
ger,  customers'  accounts,  etc. 


In  the  actual  selling  and  bu3dng  exercises,  with  toy  or  actual 
ney,  the  making  of  change,  drawing  up  of  bills,  checking  up  de- 
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Hveries,  etc.  will  be  introduced.    Household  accounts,  cost  of  meals 
etc.,  may  be  computed. 

The  wrapping  of  bundles  and  packages,  getting  them  ready  for 
shipment,  1^  team,  express,  or  freight,  will  give  opportunities  for 
manual  drill.  Compute  cost  of  delivery,  value  of  wagons  and  teams, 
cost  of  maintenance,  etc. 

Bran,  water,  and  other  substitutes  may  serve  for  measuring  diy 
and  liquid  quantities.  Such  v^;etables  as  lentils,  peas,  beans, 
oatmeal,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  and  used  "in  natura."  In  summer, 
fresh  vq;etables  may  be  added,  also  fruit,  nuts,  etc 

All  these  exercises  give  opportunity  for  arithmetical  work  in  all 
four  operations;  fractions,  decimals,  ratio  and  proportion,  etc.,  etc. 

Connection  with  manual  training,  art  work,  geometrical  relations, 
nature  work,  arrangement  of  space,  geography,  commercial  law,  etc. 

More  than  a  score  of  leading  Training  Schools  are  turning  out 
teachers  trained  in  Model  Store  work.  A  still  larger  number  of 
cities  have  been  completely  equipped — all  schools — and  some  of 
the  very  largest  cities  have  placed  our  "store"  on  their  official 
requisition  lists,  available  to  every  school.  In  one  dty  four  schools 
have  told  the  others  until  over  forty  now  use  it.  The  growth 
is  natural,  healthy,  convincing. 

So,  with  over  2,000  schools — in  600  cities  in  45  states — now  at 
work,  the  use  of  the  store  increasing  rapidly  in  all,  and  spreading 
to  others  by  that  best  of  methods,  praise  from  users;  with  the  greatest 
of  educational  research  clinics  and  leading  authorities  using  and 
recommending  our  Model  Store,  assurance  of  the  permanence  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work  is  provided. 

While  the  schools  need  real  packets,  these  must  come  from 
contributors  who  will  obey  the  school  rules,  avoid  offence,  and  lend 
real  co-operation. 

Our  work  insures  competent  arrangements  to  that  end.  We 
show  the  contributors  what  to  do;  and  especially,  what  not  to  do. 

As  organized,  it  serves  educators,  proves  its  value,  overcomes 
prejudice.    Ample  testimony  proves  its  virility  and  value. 

President  Churchill  States  the  Need 

On  January  17th,  the  New  York  Herald  published  an  interview  with  Mr 
Churchill,  President  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows: 
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We  have  italicised  the  salient  points. 

Mr.  Chui  chill  went  on  to  say  that  while  he  has  respect  for  system  and  or^gan- 
ization,  he  also  had  respect  for  the  protests  of  citizens  who  are  paying  for  the 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education,  he  said,  has  finally  established  the  principle 
that  a  course  of  study  is  not  so  sacred  a  thing  that  it  cannot  be  made  over. 

"We  have  made  headway  in  showing  that  an  education  based  wholly  on  books, 
on  suitability  for  introduction  to  a  learned  profession,  is  a  moral  and  economic 
waste  for  a  people  concerned  in  so  vast  a  majority  with  trade  and  industry. 
We  are  demonstrating  that  tax  supported  schools  may  not,  with  fairness  and 
justice,  be  used  for  the  creation  of  scholars,  but  that  their  right  and  lawful  function 
is  to  train  citizens  able  to  make  their  own  way  and  to  contribute  to  the  common 
good.  This,  if  I  read  aright,  is  the  trend  of  intelligent  American  thought  and 
purpose,  as  concerned  with  the  schools. 

"With  the  common  schools  we  have  made  a  distinct  advance.  Every  part 
of  the  course  of  study  has  been  modernized.  As  fast  as  money  could  be  had 
we  have  put  in  equipment  by  which  the  children  have  gratified  a  long  suppressed 
instinct  to  make,  to  create,  to  build  with  their  hands  and  to  know  the  real  world 
about  them.  At  the  same  time  the  cotuses  of  study  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  have  been  maintained,  and  our  children  have  as  mudi  opportunity 
for  mastering  these  essentials  as  they  ever  had. 

"However,  I  want  to  say  that  Uie  need  or  self-reliant  citizens  was  never 
greater  than  it  is  today.  The  young  graduate  of  the  elementary  schools  is  going 
into  a  world  of  trade  and  industry. 

"The  core  and  center  of  our  public  school  teaching  needs  to 
be  changed.  It  was  transported  from  a  system  which  proposed 
to  fit  children  for  a  life  of  learned  discourse*  minute  scholar- 
ship and  composition  with  the  pen.  But  our  boys  are  not  des- 
tined for  these  things.  They  are  headed  straight  for  the  store 
and  factory.  The  continuation  of  our  bookish*  literary  centered 
courses  of  study  Is  therefore  absurd  and  unfair.  V^e  must  sub- 
stitute for  this  over-emphoMied  grammar,  language  and  literature  a  pref- 
aration  for  successful  mastery  of  the  prinfAples  of  industry  and  trade, 

"We  need  a  grammar  of  machinery  instead  of  the  analysis  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  We  need  a  mathematics  of  cost  and  losses,  of  construction  and  estimate, 
instead  of  the  Euclidean  geometry  of  the  present  course.  We  need  a  geography 
of  resources,  of  products,  of  lines  of  transportation  in  place  of  the  study  whicn  is 
current  in  the  schools. 

"One  powerful  aid  to  the  modernization  of  the  common  school  course  so  as 
to  fit  for  an  industrial  civilization  is  that  the  manipulation  of  tools,  the  manage- 
ment of  machinery,  the  construction  of  something,  take  hold  of  the  human  in- 
stincts of  children  and  generate  an  interest  which  is  superior  to  any  attraction  the 
American  boy  has  ever  felt  toward  the  traditional  instruction," 

The  Model-Store  gives  to  arithmetic,  language,  etc.,  just  the  interest 
that  President  Churchill  describes  and  thereby  promotes  more  rapid 
familiarity  with  the  fundamentals.  Our  lesson  suggestions  also  cover 
the  other  topics  he  mentions,  which  the  teacher  may  add  at  her  pleasure 
in  the  time  that  remains  after  the  class  has  attained  that  real  proficiency 
in  the  basic  factors  which  today  is  so  hard  to  accomplish  by  abstract 
methods  within  the  allotted  time. 


Dramatic  Events 

Florence  R.  O'Neil,  Dramatic  Editor 

The  Great  Lover — ^A  Romantic  Comedy  at  the  Longacre  Theatre. 

If  all  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  if  loving  be  but  the  habit  of 
opera  stars  toward  their  feminine  admirers  then  Leo  Ditrichstein 
in  his  play,  "The  Great  Lover, "  deserves  the  love  of  the  world.  Of 
course  one  may  be  a  "great  lover"  in  a  more  noble  sense  and  there  may 
be  some  little  disappointment  in  the  discovery  that  the  greatness 
indicated  in  the  title  of  the  play  is  sheer  fickleness  on  the  part  of 
the  star  of  the  Gotham  Opera  Company.  As  Jean  Paurel,  Mr. 
Ditrichstein  gives  an  artistic  and  thoroughly  convincing  imperson- 
ation of  a  famous  baritone,  vain,  yet  lovable,  and  particularly 
charming  to  the  ladies.  The  second  act  gives  the  star  opportunity 
to  display  his  tmusual  abilities  for  heart-gripping  tragedy  as  well 
as  for  laugh-provoking  comedy.  Here  the  great  calamity  of  losing 
his  voice  comes  upon  him  giving  his  yotmg  understudy  and  rival 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  victory  in  the  leading  part. 

The  play  presents  an  amusing  picture  of  managerial  difSculties 
and  professional  eccentricities.  These  things  are  matters  of  common 
report,  but  to  see  the  stage  caricaturing  itself,  is  always  amusing 
to  the  non-professional  audience. 

It  may  be  said  for  "The  Great  Lover"  that  it  affords  an  evening 
of  pure  enjoyment,  a  comment  which  if  justified  is  high  praise  for 
any  play.     It  is  amply  justified  in  this  instance. 

"The  Great  Lover"  is  a  great  play,  yet  we  hope  some  day  to  see 
Mr.  Ditrichstein  in  a  greater  play — a  greater  play  than  he  has  3ret 
had.    He  deserves  it  and  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 
The  Cinderella  Man — ^An  entrancing  comedy  by  Edward  Carpenter. 

One  feels  a  sense  of  vital  satisfaction  after  witnessing  a  play  like 
this.  The  author  has  woven  his  thread  together  with  rare  skill,  the 
threads  themselves  being  of  varied  color  and  fine  texture.  Poverty, 
riches,  music,  poetry,  imagination,  fairy  fancy,  pathos,  laughter 
tears,  commercialism,  idealism,  love — ^they  cross  and  intertwine 
so  naively  that  the  charm  of  it  all  is  as  fascinating  as  a  gilded  dream 
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yet  absorbingly  interesting  to  the  poor  prosaic  man  who  doesn't 
believe  in  dreams. 

No  dull  moments,  no  boresome  conversation,  no  milovely  people 
— save  the  "Great  She-Bear"  in  the  cold  garret  of  whose  house  the 
struggling  poet  has  fotmd  lodgment  in  the  first  two  acts.  He  learns 
it  in  the  third  act.  Forsooth  he  must  leave,  for  has  not  the  Great 
She-Bear  insulted  him  and  his  "fairy  god-mother"  right  before  the 
audience?  But  who  is  this  "fairy  god-mother,"  and  what  is  she 
doing  in  the  poet's  garrett,  and  how  came  she  hither?  Ah,  the  play 
explains  it  all  and  the  play  must  be  seen  if  these  subtle  matters  are 
to  be  understood. 

It  is  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  and  will  probably  remain  a  long  long 
time.  People  who  like  Daddy-Long-Legs,  and  Peg  O'My  Heart  wiB 
not  let  The  Cinderdlia  Man  die  of  neglect. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  estate  Mr. 
Charles  Hopkins  is  presenting  Treasure  Island  as  a  four-act  play 
at  the  Punch  and  Judy  theatre.  Young  folks  who  still  live  in  the 
realm  of  romance  and  older  folks  who  are  still  young  enough  to  get 
excited  over  the  escapades  of  buccaneers,  and  more  especially  those 
who  study  or  teach  literature  in  secondary  schools  where  Stevenson 
figures  in  the  curriculmn,  will  find  delight  in  Mr.  Hopkins  produc- 
tion. The  clashing  of  arms,  the  smashing  of  doors  and  furniture,  the 
rolling  of  the  wild  sea,  mutiny,  narrow  escapes,  fierce  attack  and  brave 
repulse,  treastu-e  concealed  and  found,  and  even  the  skeleton  (not  in 
armor)  are  picttu-ed  and  enacted  with  tremendous  realism  and  true 
appreciation  of  dramatic  and  literary  values.  The  scenes  are  admirably 
conceived  and  the  staging  splendidly  done.  The  difiiculty  of  the  tm- 
dertaking  must  have  been  faced  with  the  high  cotu-age  that  was  alone 
equal  to  the  task.  To  Mr.  Goodman  who  wrote  the  play,  to  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  his  associates  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  Company 
and  to  the  work  of  the  competent  cast  the  public  is  truly  indebted. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  as  Jim  Hawkins  is  as  clever  as  the  original  of  the 
story.  There  would  probably  be  no  unfair  discrimination  in  say- 
ing that  the  honors  of  the  performance  go  to  Edward  Emery  whose 
impersonation  of  John  Silver  is  a  superb  piece  of  acting.  Teachers 
and  students  visiting  the  Punch  and  Judy  theatre  are  assured  of  an 
evening  of  profitable  enjoyment  with  probably  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  genius  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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Sadie  Low — A  romantic  farce  by  Avery  Hopwood  has  been  making 
audiences  laug^  and  laugh  for  weeks  and  wedcs  at  the  Harris  theatre. 
Marjorie  Rambeau  is  the  star.  Sie  has  all  sorts  of  eiperienoes  on 
an  "ostensible  honeymoon."  Very  pretty  stage  e^cts,  good  acting, 
and  an  all-pervading  spirit  of  good  humor  contribute  to  make  the 
piece  popular.  It  is  the  land  to  help  one  "idle  the  time  away"  not 
to  add  to  stores  of  knowledge  nor  yet  to  apply  the  qmr  to  inteOee- 
tual  effort 

AfOHnd  ike  Map — ^Is  the  best  gowned,  best  staged,  and  best  adver- 
tised mudcal  comedy  of  the  season.  It  furnishes  an  evening  of  color 
and  music  and  motion.  Klaw  and  Erlanger  have  spared  neiUier 
pains  nor  money  in  giving  to  the  pubUc  this  beautiful  and  elaborate 
entertainment.  It  has  been  attracting  large  audiences  to  the 
Amsterdam  theatre. 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

The  Gridiron  Club,  of  Washington,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
dining  dtibs  in  the  world.  For  thirty  years  it  has  given  its  wonderftd 
dinners,  at  which  not  only  much  that  was  delightful  to  the  inner  man 
was  provided,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  enjoyable  entertainment  was 
provided.  Without  offending  good  taste,  American  national  poli- 
tics have  been  satired  in  a  lively  way,  and  plenty  of  fun  has  been  de- 
ducted from  those  who  have  made  the  mistake  of  tddng  themselves 
too  seriously.  All  the  history  of  the  dub  and  the  features  of  the 
"nights"  are  presented  in  a  new  book  entitled  "Gridii:on  Nights'' 
by  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  like  pure  fun. — (Gridiron  Nights.    By 

Arthur  Wallace  Dtmn.    F.  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

***** 

The  Story 'Teller  for  LitUe  Children.  When  this  book  was  in 
preparation,  Miss  Poulsson,  the  noted  author  of  "Finger  Plays," 
etc.,  wrote  to  Miss  Lindsay:  "I  love  your  poetic  and  imaginative 
stories  so  very  much  that  I  am  more  than  glad  to  know  that  you  have 
written  some  of  the  'fanciful'  kind,  as  you  call  it.  I  think  no  one 
else  can  write  that  kind  for  children  so  well  as  you.  Nor  the  'Story 
Garden'  kind  either." 

We  are  sure  that  all  teachers  who  have  examined  a  copy  of  this 
most  beautiful  and  entertaining  little  volume,  will  agree  with 
Miss  Poulsson.— (The  Story  Teller  for  Little  Children.     By  Maud 

Lind^y.    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd  Co.) 

***** 

Living  Up  to  Billy:  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  new  books 
is  this  little  volume  by  Elizabeth  Cooper.  The  mother-heart  in 
every  woman  will  respond  to  this  colorful  and  optimistic  story  of  a 
baby  in  the  " bright  lights"  and  the  cabaret  dancer  who  looks  out  for 
ahd  lives  up  to  little  "Billy,"  thus  arriving  at  the  end  of  her  own 
romance.  The  story  is  told  in  Mrs.  Cooper's  own  inimitable  style 
and  is  bound  to  become  as  popular  as  her  "Lady  of  the  Chinese 
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Court    Yard.  "—(Living     Up    To    Billy.    By    Elizabeth    Cooper. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 

***** 

The  January  issue  of  Scribner*s  magazine  contains  much  of 
interest  to  teachers,  chief  among  which  is  the  first  installment  of 
Edward  H.  Sothem's  "Remembrances — ^The  Melancholy  Tale  of 
Me/'  as  he  chooses  to  call  it.  Two  drawings,  in  color,  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  illustrate  "Fete  Days" — Hollowe'en  and  Christ- 
mas— ^these  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  issue.  A  very  inter- 
esting article  is  Mary  Synon's  "The  West  Awake, — or  Canada  in 
Wartime,"  as  is  Robert  Wilden  Neeser's,  "The  Submarine  in  War.'* 

***** 

The  Lost  Prince:  Says  the  current  issue  of  the  Bookman:  "  It  is 
an  interesting  coincidence  that  "The  Lost  Prince,"  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Btunett's  new  romance  based  on  the  ancient  legend  of 
Serbia,  should  have  appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  actual  prince 
in  question  is  said  to  be  living  in  New  York.  The  legend,  which 
Mrs.  Burnett  was  told  some  years  ago  by  a  Serbian  friend,  referred 
to  the  old  Serbian  dynastic  house  of  Lazar  and  it  predicted  the  even- 
tual return  to  power,  after  many  tribulations*  of  the  long-exiled 
heir  of  the  house.  The  present  head  of  the  dynasty  is  Prince  Laza- 
rovich-Hrebelianovich,  who  has  now  for  some  years  been  living 
in  this  country  and  whose  wife,  the  former  Eleanor  Calhoun  of 
California,  the  actress,  has  just  published  a  volume  of  social  and 
artistic  reminiscences  entitled  Pleasures  and  Palaces.  At  this 
time  of  momentous  change  for  Serbia  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibilities  that  the  old  legend  should  come  true  and  that  the  hero 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  romance,  in  the  person  of  Prince  Lazarovich's 
son,  Doushan,  should  win  his  throne  in  fact  as  weU  as  in  fiction." 

***** 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  annotmce  that  in  conjtmction 
with  Lea  and  Febinger,  the  medical  publishers,  they  will  issue  early 
this  spring,  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Trudeau, 
the  founder  of  Saranac  Lake  Sanatorium,  whose  life  there  was  de- 
voted to  the  healing  of  those  who  like  himself  weie  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis.  Dr.  Trudeau's  last  public  utterance  was  one  of  joy 
over  the  unveiling  of  the  Memorial  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  for 
whom  he  cared  during  his  sojourn  at  Saranac  Lake. 


1000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 
QUESTIONS  851-900 

851.  What  American  woman  of  letters  was  made  a  commissioner 

by  the  government  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  Mission 
Indians  of  California? 

852.  What  English  poet  and  essayist  was  imprisoned  in  the  Surrey 

jail  for  having  called  the  prince  regent,  in  writing,  "a  cor- 
pulent Adonis  of  fifty"? 

853.  Who  drafted  the  original  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

pendence? 

854.  What  English  clergyman-author  was  made  a  canon  of  West- 

minster and  chaplain  to  the  Queen? 

855.  Who  was  called  the  * 'Swedish  Nightingale"? 

856.  Who  was  America's  first  novelist  of  note? 

857.  When  and  where  was  the  first  printing-press  in  America  set 

up? 

858.  What  was  the  first  book  printed  in  America? 

859.  What  early  man  of  letters  of  the  United  States  took  an  active 

part  in  the  Witchcraft  trials,  of  which  he  gave  an  account 
in  his  books,  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World"? 

860.  What  was  America's  most  popular  poem  of  Revolutionary 

times? 

861.  Who  wrote,   **Plain  Language  from  Truthful  James"? 

862.  Who  was  **Owen  Meredith"? 

863.  Who  said: 

"Who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  is  more  than  king"? 

864.  Who   was   England's   greatest  dramatist  preceding   Shakes- 

peare? 

865.  Who  was  the  first  American  minister  to  receive  the  degree 

of  doctor  of  divinity  (D.D.)? 

866.  Name  ten  famous  writers  bom  in  Indiana. 

867.  Who  wrote  "Hymn  to  the  Nativity"? 
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868.  For  what  is  Northfield,  Mass.,  notabfe? 

869.  Who  resided  for  thirty  years  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  Wiltshire, 

England? 

870.  Who  wrote  the  following  lines: 

"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
The  men  who  are  good,  and  the  men  who  are  bad. 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I   wotdd   not   sit   in   the   scomer's   seat^ 
Or  hwl  the  cynic's  ban; 

Let  me  live  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

871.  What  American  historian  had  a  study  in  the  queen's  palace 

at  The  Hague,  where  he  worked  by  royal  invitation? 

872.  What  was  the  first  coU^ne  in  the  United  States  to  open  its 

doors  to  colored  students? 

873.  Who  wrote  "The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford"? 

874.  Who  wrote  "In  Ole  Virginny"? 

875.  Who  was  the  great  educational  reformer  of  Zurich? 

876.  From  what  does  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity  take  its  name? 

877.  For  what  is  "Raleigh  Tavern,"  Williamsburg,  Virginia  noted? 

878.  What  president  of  the  United  States  was  a  classmate  of  Long- 

fellow in  Bowdoin  college? 

879.  What   distinguished   Grecian   philosopher   was   bom   about 

425  B.  C? 

880.  Who  was  "George  Sand"? 

881.  Who  said:    "Anger  turns  the  mind  out  of  doors  and  bolts 

the  entrance"? 

882.  Who  said:    "He  serves  all  who  dares  be  true"? 

883.  Who  wrote  "Wallenstein"  declared  by  Carlyle  to  be  "the 

greatest  dramatic  work  of  the  eighteenth  Century"? 

884.  What  German  philosopher  declared  he  despised  women,  never 

married,  and  had  no  intimate  friends? 

885.  What  noted  novelist  said  on  the  day  of  his  death:    "Tonight 

I  shaU  know  all"? 

886.  Who  was  Anne  Hathaway? 

887.  What  two  English  writers  were  expelled  from  Oxford  College, 

because  of  their  pamphlet,  "Necessity  of  Atheism"? 

888.  Who  said,  "The  doorstep   to  the  temple  of  wisdom  is  the 

knowledge  of  our  ignorance"? 
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889.  Who  was  England's  greatest  tragic  actress? 

890.  Who  was  called  the  "American  Hemans"? 

891.  What  English  poet  was  made  a  peer  in  1883? 

892.  What  American  writer  lived  alone,  in  a  hut  by  a  pond,  at  an 

expense  of  nine  cents  per  day? 

893.  Who  wrote  "Figs  and  Thistles"? 

894.  Who  was  associated  with  Lucy  Larcom  in  the  editorship  of 

"Our  Young  People"? 

895.  Who  said: 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined"? 

896.  What  American  painter  was  selected  by  Congress  to  paint 

four  pictures  for  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  btiilding,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C? 

897.  What  great  English  artist  did  his  first  work  coloring  prints 

for  an  engraver? 

898.  For  what  is  Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  England  noted? 

899.  What  celebrated  French  writer  spent  a  3rear  in  the  Bastile, 

imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  having  written  some  verses  re- 
flecting on  the  government. 

900.  Who  was  the  composer  of  "Lohengrin"? 


SORROW 

I  come  to  all;  I  touch  to  tears  the  eyes 

Of  the  young  bride;  and  on  the  foreheads  white 

Of  babes  new-bom  my  wrinkled  name  I  write; 

The  simple  know  me,  and  the  passing  wise 

Bow  down  to  me  their  heads  with  mournful  sighs. 

The  fairest  flower  the  soonest  feels  my  blight; 

The  lowly  hut  and  palace  on  the  height 

I  enter  ruthlessly,  midst  wails  and  cries. 

Yet  there  is  healing  in  my  kiss  of  pain ; 

Blest  guerdons  do  I  give  for  human  loss; 

The  weakling  at  my  touch  grows  pure  and  strong. 

I  am  the  spirit  of  immortal  gain — 

The  lonely  Virgin  at  the  conquering  cross. 

The  sightless  Homer  with  his  light  of  song! 

Edward  Wilbur  Mason,  in  the  National  Magazine. 


Book  Mention 

Escape  and  Other  Essays.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  The 
Century  Company.  There  is  ample  room  in  these  days  of  breath- 
less activity,  when  our  books  and  periodicals  are  so  often  sug- 
gestive of  the  "punch,"  for  literature  calling  us  away  to  the 
realm  of  quiet  and  deUghtful  studies.  Such  is  the  mission  of 
the  Benson  books  and  his  last  set  of  meditations  and  confessions 
tmder  the  title  "Escape  and  Other  Essa3rs/'  is  certain  to  find 
appreciative  readers. 

We  seldom  pick  up  one  of  these  clearly  written  dream  books  of 
the  English  don  that  we  are  not  reminded  of  the  lecture  room  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge  where  it  was  our  privilege  to  first 
meet  the  author  of  these  essays.  There  was  the  cloistered  air  of 
the  medieval  universities.  A  vivid  sense  of  other  years  was  impressed 
as  one  entered  this  dimly-lighted  hall  of  learning  and  beheld  sitting 
at  the  desk,  surrounded  by  candles  for  lights,  this  literary  master 
who  deliberately  chose  schoolmastering  as  a  profession.  On  one 
day,  as  we  recall,  Benson  was  reading  and  commenting  upon 
Maurice,  and  the  lecture  halls  and  galleries  were  packed  with  in- 
terested listeners.  There  was  a  serenity  of  scene  and  presence  that 
one  feels  in  the  essays.  The  lectures  were  lighted  with  plain  humor 
and  the  transparency  of  expression  was  as  delightful  from  the  lips 
as  from  the  pen  of  this  essayist.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  that 
of  a  veritable  escape  from  all  that  which  would  harrass  and  make 
afraid. 

These  essays,  like  this  lecture  room,  bring  us  towards  the  ability 
to  enjoy  a  "secure  leisure" — ^they  come  to  us  with  healing  and  solace 
in  their  pages,  especially  in  days  when  the  world  is  "turned  upside 
down."  We  are  introduced  afresh  to  the  world  of  the  imagination, 
and  imagination  according  to  Benson  "concerning  itself  with  hopes 
and  escape  from  any  conditions  which  hamper  and  confine  us,  is 
the  dynamic  force  that  is  transmuting  the  world."  It  is  the  well- 
known  strain  with  which  the  readers  of  this  author  have  become 
familiar,  quiet  and  unpretentious  talk  about  literature,  sunsets, 
poets,  religion  and  schooldays.  Yet  these  are  not  without  trench- 
ant warnings  and  rebukes  all  embedded  in  a  subdued  humor.    The 
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gladness  of  the  literary  worker  in  his  work  shines  through  it  all  and 
reminds  of  Stevenson  who  thanked  God  that  he  was  permitted  to 
earn  his  bread  "on  such  jo3rful  terms." 

In  the  chapter  "That  Other  One,"  there  is  depicted  a  mood, 
half-vision,  half  prayer,  in  which  the  religious  fibre  of  the  poet- 
author  is  revealed.  The  b6ok  ends  with  the  chapter,  "Behold  the 
Dreamer  Cometh"  and  the  author  says:  "We  can  never  s^ord 
to  despise  or  deride  dreams,  because  they  are  what  men  live  by;  they 
come  true,  they  bring  a  great  deUverance  with  them."  This  book 
is  espedally  recommended  to  those  who  are  interested  in  seeking 
satisfactions  in  the  realm  of  serene  literature  and  who  want  their 
religion  tmtagged,  reminding  of  life  and  nature  rather  than  the 
systems  of  the  theologians. 

Sargent's  Handbook,  entitled  "The  Best  Private  Schools/'  is  by 
far  the  most  complete,  authoritative  and  valuable  presentation  yet 
made  in  book  form  of  the  private  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  book  is  the  result  of  collaboration  on  the  part  of 
a  wide  circle  of  teachers  and  educators  and  it  is  edited  by  a  man 
whose  twenty  3rears  of  intimate  experience  in  dose  touch  with 
preparatory  education  fits  him  pre-eminently  for  this  authorship. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  book  which  would  seem  to  be  equally  indis- 
pensable for  parents  and  also  for  professionals  in  the  vocation  of  edu- 
cation. As  the  book  is  to  be  revised  and  issued  yearly,  we  predict 
for  it  a  career  of  wide  public  favor  and  usefulness. 

The  book  is  unique  in  its  object  of  presenting  the  spirit  and  ill- 
formixig  atmosphere  of  the  schools  treated,  rather  than  being  merely 
an  advertisement  of  cost  of  buildings  and  the  extent  of  acreage  in 
the  pla3dng  fields.  The  definition  of  a  private  school  used  as  a 
^de  in  the  compilation  was:  "A  school  not  wholly  or  in  part  sup- 
ported by  pubUc  taxation."  The  book  is  a  kind  of  "Who's  Who" 
for  private  schools  and  it  would  seem  that  the  authors  had  main- 
tained their  purpose  to  present  a  judicial  account  of  the  subject  as 
they  intimate,  "without  fear  or  favor." 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  handbook  consists  of  the 
interpretative  historical  sketches  preceding  each  division,  and  the 
directories  of  educational  pubUcations,  periodicals,  publishers, 
teachers'  agencies,  and  dealers  in  various  kinds  of  school  supplies 
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afford  the  most  ready  reference  to  this  sort  of  informatioii  known 
to  us. 

The  material  is  arranged  sectionally  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
schools  and  the  other  divisions  are  Co-educational  Schools,  Special 
Schools,  Private  Schools  of  Canada,  Summer  Camps,  Comparative 
Tables,  Directories,  with  an  excellent  index.  The  price  of  the 
handbook  is  $2.00  in  doth,  $3.00  in  leather.  It  is  published  by 
Porter  E.  Sargent,  50  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Research  Magnificent.  (MacMillan.)  H.  G.  Wells  has  a  great 
gift,  the  gift  of  malpng  his  readers  think.  He  often  gives  them  prob- 
lems to  solve,  then  allows  each  person  to  solve  them  in  his  own  way. 
He  does  not  undertake  the  task  of  setting  the  world  right,  he  shows 
how  it  is  wrong,  and  then  says  "Now  what  would  you  do  in  cases 
such  as  these  I  show  you." 

He  has  done  this  in  the  Research  Magnificent.  He  imbues  a 
modem  young  Englishman  with  the  desire  to  go  where  the  child  is 
checked  in  its  growth,  where  the  woman  is  warped  in  her  progress, 
where  the  poor  are  pushed  to  the  wall,  where  the  friendless  are  for- 
gotten, where  the  ftillen  are  left  to  die,  where  the  fainting  are  down 
trodden,  where  the  weak  are  weeded  out  by  the  strong,  that  he 
may  learn  the  reason  of  the  injustice,  the  fundamental  thing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  misery  of  the  world.  He  believes  a  super-man 
must  rise,  a  man  strong  enough  to  mold  people  and  nations 
at  his  will,  in  order  that  right  shall  be  might,  and  in  the  strength  of 
his  ambition  to  learn,  to  see  for  himself,  to  study  conditions,  he  travels 
up  and  down  the  world,  searching — searching.  But  at  the  end  he 
has  solved  nothing,  has  proven  nothing,  has  really  added  nothing 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  regarding  the  means  of  righting  the 
wrongs  he  so  dearly  saw  all  around  him. 

Mr.  Wells  leaves  us  wondering  if  there  is  a  means,  and  the  book 
gives  us  opporttmity  for  the  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
average  mortal  to  grope  with  the  woes  of  the  world  en  masse.  It 
is  the  strongest  novd  Mr.  Wells  has  written  as  it  deals  with  greater 
questions  than  those  involved  in  many  of  his  other  books.  It  is 
well  worth  reading. 

Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars.  (Stokes.)  Among  my  Christmas  gifts 
were  three  books  that  interested  me  because  of  their  attractive 
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jackets.  The  first  story  which  had  been  compared  to  the  best 
work  of  a  great  writer,  caused  me  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  reading 
"How  did  the  author  ever  get  it  over  with  the  publishing  house?*' 
the  second  I  said  with  Abraham  Lincohi,  "For  him  who  like  that 
kind  of  a  book  it  is  the  kind  of  a  book  he  would  like/'  and  after 
admiring  again  its  extremely  artistic  cover,  I  turned  with  a 
half  yawn  to  the  third.  Before  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter, 
I  knew  that  if  a  mirror  had  been  opposite,  I  would  have  seen  a 
pleased  expression  gradually  begin  to  steal  over  my  face,  and 
when  I  laid  down  the  book  with  a  sigh  that  it  was  finished,  I 
knew  that  the  pleased  expression  would  return  each  time  I  re- 
called "Yotmg  Hilda  at  the  Wars,"  by  Arthur  Gleason,  published 
by  Frederick  Stokes  Compa:ny. 

We  are  all  satiated  with  war  stories,  we  do  not  want  to  hear  more 
of  suffering  and  death.  In  yotmg  Hilda  you  will  be  told  of  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow,  you  will  see  it,  but  it  is  all  seen  with  those  wonder- 
fully optimistic  eyes  of  Hilda,  that  pretty  girl  of  a  Western  state 
who  goes  to  the  front  and  is  for  weeks  on  the  firing  line  in  Belgium. 
Her  S3anpathy,  her  sense  of  humor  and  over  all,  her  youth,  colors 
everything;  it  gives  even  the  gray  smoke  of  battle  a  rose  tinge. 

The  stories  are  beautifully  written,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is 
that  delicious  little  quirk  of  which  O.  Henry  was  past  master,  the  little 
something  that  leaves  you  with  a  choke  ip  your  throat  or  a  laugh  on 
your  lips. 

Read  "Young  Hilda  at  the  Wars,"  and  when  you  lay  it  down, 
you  will  wish  as  I  did,  that  there  were  more  books  like  unto  it. 
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The  Bible  and  Education 

RELIGIOUS  education,  like  "aU  Gaul,"  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts — clear  ideas,  spiritual  culture,  and  practice.  To  each 
division  the  Bible  holds  vital  relation. 

Clear  Ideas:  John  Locke  said  that  the  first  step  in  education 
consisted  in  getting  clear  ideas  about  a  subject.  The  Bible  has  been 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  religious  education  in  furnishing  it 
with  clarifying  facts  concerning  God,  man,  and  the  human  sotil. 
It  has  given  the  clearest  idea  obtainable,  outside  of  experience,  of 
religion^  which  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  religious 
education,  a  vivid  mental  conception  of  these  facts  and  relationships  is 
ftmdamental. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  when  the  Bible  presented  to 
religious  culttu-e  such  definite  contribution  of  coherent  and  intelli- 
gent ideas  as  it  presents  today.  The  Bible  was  never  so  truly  under- 
stood as  at  present.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  have  never 
been  applied  to  life  as  a  form  of  religious  education  and  practice  as 
we  are  beginning  to  apply  them  in  thjis  twentieth  century.  The 
Bible  is  being  discovered  in  its  large  meanings.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  righteousness  are  traced  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  People 
are  securing  perspective  in  religious  teachings,  and  are  acquiring  the 
ability  to  place  first  things  first  in  their  use  of  the  Christian  Script- 
ures. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Bible  was  read  more  generally 
by  our  forefathers,  especially  by  those  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
ISnglish  Revision,  three  hundred  years  ago,  than  it  is  read  by  us  to- 
day. And  there  are  reasons  for  this.  Among  others  we  note  the 
enormous  progress  in  printing,  which  has  produced  for  modem 
readers  a  mass  of  hterature  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
quite  tmknown  to  people  of  former  days.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
any  family  having  a  Bible  today  possesses  ten  other  books,  in  addi- 
tion to  current  magazines  and  newspaper  literature,  for  every  one 
book  the  homes  of  our  Fatherland  contained  three  centuries  ago. 

I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  the  Bible  did  not  then  afford  so 
clear  a  revelation  of  God's  ideas  as  it  affords  to  men  and  women  to- 
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day.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  some  of  the  annals  of  those  formef 
days  to  appreciate  the  change.  King  James,  for  example,  under 
whose  rdgn  the  English  Bible  was  revised,  and  who  was  able  to  fill 
his  letters  and  speeches  with  as  many  Scriptural  verses  and  allusions 
as  any  Puritan  preacher,  deduced  from  the  instance  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  who  denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  that  all  who 
refused  to  accept  the  existence  of  witches  stood  condemned  by 
Scripture.  It  was  Eling  James,  also,  who,  by  Bible  warrant,  had 
Bartholemew  Legate  burned  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield,  March  r6j 
1612,  because  Legate  said  he  had  not  prayed  to  Christ  for  mot^ 
than  seven  years. 

Francis  Bacon,  whom  Isaac  Walton  called  ")the  great  secretary  of 
nature  and  all  learning,"  and  who  in  his  great  work  on  the  "Ad^ 
vancement  of  Learning"  quotes  from  fully  one-half  of  the  sixty-six 
books  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  Zechariah  13:  7  (**I  will  smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered")  as  meaning  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  English  people  in  the  year  1602;  while  Bmton,  one  of  the 
able  writers  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  in  his  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  published  in  1621,  introduced  Ezekiel  and  Moses 
among  the  Arab  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  taking  much  space 
in  his  treatise  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  a  sick  man  must  employ 
prayer  and  physic  together,  not  reljong  exclusively  upon  either  one, 
adding  the  recommendation  that  "the  devil  is  an  expert  physician." 

To  be  sure,  we  are  only  just  beginning  truly  to  interpret  the 
Bible  as  a  means  of  reHgious  culture.  We  have  great  advances  yet 
to  make.  Behold  the  difference  in  the  attention  given  to  Bible 
interpretation,  and  the  interpretation  of  civil  or  criminal  law  or 
of  questions  of  international  policy.  Conferences  of  scholars  and 
men  interested  in  public  welfare  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  and  the  propagation  of  its  teachings  are  not 
yet  comn^on  enough,  though  it  is  our  beUef  that  within  the  next 
twenty-five  years  the  present  gratifying  Bible  Study  interest  will 
eventuate  in  quite  as  important  and  influential  attention  as  is  now 
evinced  in  industrial  and  economic  subjects. 

The  need  of  such  general  study  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  is  everywhere  apparent.  Even  Christians,  ministers,  and 
laymen  alike  often  search  the  Scriptures  for  texts  rather  than  truth, 
for  promises  rather  than  knowledge,  for  comfort  in  disaster  rather 
than  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  God's  revelation  which  wiA 
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keep  the  soul  in  the  light  continually.  We  may  not  go  far  to  find 
men  who  still  treat  the  Bible  as  an  unworldly  rdic,  a  fetish,  or  sacred 
receptacle  of  visionary  or  blind  mystidsm,  dulling  the  eyes  of  the  mind. 

For  example,  I  met  a  man  not  long  ago  who  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  possess  brains,  who  took  an  hour  of  my  time  to  try  to  prove 
to  me  by  the  Old  Testament  that  the  soul  of  his  unde,  recently 
deceased,  inhabited  one  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Bible  is  exerting  an  enlarging  and  more 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  education  and  religion  of  our  times. 
It  is  being  studied  and  explained  with  dearer  judgment  and  with 
more  direct  rdation  to  life  as  it  actually  exists.  The  Bible  is  taken 
less  as  specific  direction,  and  more  as  universally  inspiring  in  the 
sphere  of  the  ethical,  the  social,  the  political,  the  practical  world's 
work.  We  do  not  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  much  as  our  forefathers 
did,  says  George  H.  Gilbert,  but  we  listen  to  them  more,  and  we 
listen  to  the  gospd  more  than  to  the  law  or  the  prophets.  Hence, 
our  type  of  Christianity  in  191 1  is  more  htunane  and  gentle,  more 
sympathetic  with  all  truth,  more  joyous,  and  more  deeply  stamped 
with  Christ's  law  of  service  than  was  that  of  161 1. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  need  today  is  for  men  who  will  get  dearer 
ideas  about  God  and  rdigion;  not  from  a  dogmatic  creed,  not  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  of  the  early  church,  not  from  a  poptdar 
shallow  interpretation,  but  from  the  Bible  itself,  intelligently  and 
patiently  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Such  leadership  is 
opportune  and  botmd  to  win,  espedally  if  it  is  characterized  by 
spirituality,  strict  honesty,  breadth  of  mind,  sympathetic  appre- 
dation  of  historical  situations,  by  the  resolve  not  to  talk  beyond 
one's  experience,  and  by  the  sensible  adjustment  of  divine  truth  to 
the  large-spirited,  generous  life  of  the  twentieth  century.  We  are 
not  to  break  with  authoritative  or  institutional  forms,  but  to  see 
the  Christ  dearly,  to  appropriate  him  personally,  to  grasp  fervently 
his  teadiings  in  their  applications  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men,  then  to  extend  these  convictions  vigorously  and  daringly:  with 
such  a  program  real  progress  will  be  made  in  conforming  the  king- 
dom of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

Spiritual  Culture.  But  it  is  not  wholly  through  a  more  perfectly 
interpreted  Bible  that  the  religious  education  of  our  times  has 
profited.  This  has  been  a  means  only  toward  individual  religion. 
The  Bible  is  constantly  and  increasingly  influencing  the  imperish- 
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able  life  of  the  spirit.  Through  regular  Bible  habits,  contempla- 
tion»  employment  of  Bible  truth  in  the  fight  for  character,  in  hours 
of  dark  sorrow  and  misf ortune»  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways  kno?m 
to  the  secret  heart  of  man,  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  becoming  a 
tower  of  spiritual  defense  and  a  refuge  in  the  time  of  storm. 

The  Psalmist  was  more  than  mystically  right  when  he  said, 
"Thy  words  have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee.*'  He  took  the  Divine  Word  into  his  heart  as  a  reminder  of 
his  high  destiny,  and  of  his  godlike,  spiritual  relationships. 


The  following  books  will  naturally  interest  readers  of  the  Bible 
and  Education  department.  Any  one  of  them  will  be  sent  free  aa 
request  for  a  new  subscription  to  Educational  Foundations. 

1.  The  Bible  and  Modem  Life.  By  Cla3rton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 
Practical  Bibly  study  for  present  day  needs.  Presents  Bible  study 
as  a  pleasure. 

2.  Bible  Study  in  the  Work  of  Life.  By  Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper.  Relates  the  Bible  to  the  personal  problems  of  the  modem 
man. 

3.  Joshua,  The  Warrior  Prince  of  Israel.  By  John  Heston 
Willey.  An  eloquent  delineation  of  the  character  and  achievements 
of  Isarel's  great  captain. 


^^That  Book  is  the  rock  on  which  the 
Republic  stands/' 

— Andrew  Jackson. 
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Examination  Questions 

(The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York) 

Elementary  English 

Answer  eight  questions 

1.  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentence:  [lo] 

The  door  was  softly  opened  and  the  little  giri  who  peeped  in  quickly  ran  away 
again. 

2.  Of  the  words  in  parenthesis  in  each  of  the  following  sentences 
use  the  correct  one:    [5] 

a  Between  you  and  (me,  I)  there  can  be  no  friendship. 

b  (Who,  whom)  did  you  see  at  the  ofSce? 

c  That  dress  fits  (good,  well). 

d  You  (can,  may)  use  the  paper  on  my  desk. 

e  The  term  is   (almost,   most)   over. 

3.  Answer  both  a  and  b: 

a  Change    the    following    sentences    as    indicated: 

(i)  I  did  the  work  in  three  hours  [Change  from  the  active 
to  the  passive  form].     [2] 

(2)  The  stars  shining  at  night  are  millions  of  miles  away. 
[Change  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  sentence].     [2] 

(3)  John  came  to  school  and  he  learned  his  lessons  [Change 
from  a  compound  sentence  to  a  simple  sentence  with  a 
compound  predicate].     [2] 

(4)  Mr.  Brown  says  that  he  is  going  to  Boston  [Change  from 
the  indirect  form  of  quotation  to  the  direct  form].     [2] 

b  Write  the  possessive  singular  and  the  possessive  plural  of 
each  of  the  following  notms:  childt  book,     [2] 

4.  Decline  (a)  the  relative  pronotm  who  [2],  (6)  the  notm  city  [2]. 
Compare  (a)  the  adjective  iU  [2],  (&)  the  adverb  quickly  [2].  Write 
the  principal  parts  of  (a)  the  verb  come  [i],  (6)  the  verb  sing  [i]. 

5.  Answer  either  a  or  b: 

a  Write  a  letter  to  John  Smith,  Thirty-eighth  street  and  Broad- 
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way,  New  York  City,  ordering  a  sweater  for  yourself. 
Be  careful  to  describe  what  kind  you  wish  so  clearly  that 
he  will  be  able  to  fill  yoiu-  order  satisfactorily  [8].  Draw 
a  rectangle  to  represent  an  envelop  and  write  thereon  the 
address  [2] 
b  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  asking  him  or  her  to  spend  a  part 
of  the  summer  vacation  with  you  [5].  Also  write  a  polite 
answer,  accepting  or  declining  the  invitation  [5 J. 

6.  Write  an  account,  consisting  of  at  least  100  words,  of  one 
of  the  following:  [20J 

a  The  games  at  the  castle  of  James  Fitz- James  (The  Lady  of 

the  Lake), 
b  Hunting  the  deer  (In  the  Wilderness), 
c  The  defense  of  the  bridge  (Horaiius). 
d  The  events  that  led  to  the  trial  and  ptmishment  of  Philip 

Nolan  (The  Man  Without  a  Country), 
e  The  building  of  a  muskrat's  meadow  lodge  (A  Watcher  in 

the    Woods), 
f  The  story  of  Rhoecus. 

7.  Write  at  least  100  words  on  one  of  the  following  topics:  [20] 
a  How  to  determine  the  amotmt  of  wall  paper  or  carpet  re- 
quired for  a  room. 

b  Why  every  girl  should  know  how  to  sew  and  cook. 

c  Courtesy  in  letter  writing. 

d  Why  I  like  parks  and  playgrotmds. 

e  The  value  of  the  telephone. 

/  How  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

8.  Write  a  paragraph  about  one  of  the  following:  [15]  James 
Fitz- James,  Ellen  (The  Lady  of  the  Lake),  The  Viking  (The  Skeleton 
in  Armor),  Princess  Anne  (The  Singing  Leaves),  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  some  character  in  a  poem  or  a  book  you  have 
read. 

II    Geography 

Group  I 

I.  Give  the  location  of  each  of  five  of  the  following:  (a)  Kiel 
canal,  (b)  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  (c)  Cape  Horn,  id)  Ganges  river, 
(e)  Mt.  Everest,  (f)  the  dty  of  Melboiune. 
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2.  Answer  either  a  or  6; 

a  In  what  zone  or  zones  is  each  of  two  of  the  following: 
(i)  Florida,  (2)  desert  of  Sahara,  (3)  Alaska? 

6  Which  zone  has  the  largest  land  area?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer?  Which  is  the  higher,  Lake  Erie  or  Laloe 
Ontario?    Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

3.  Name  the  principal  bodies  of  water  in  one  of  the  all-water 
routes  between  England  and  Japan. 

4.  Answer  both  a  and  b: 

a  In  what  state  is  each  of  the  following:  Galveston,  Sacra- 
mento, New  Haven,  Pike's  Peak,  Scranton? 

b  In  what  foreign  country  is  each  of  the  following:  Sydney, 
Cape  Town,  Delhi,  Antwerp,  Warsaw? 

Group  II 

5.  Give  a  brief  explanation  of  one  of  the  following  facts: 

a  Islands  and  coast  lands  have  a  more  even  temperature  than 

places  far  inland. 
b  Motmtain  ranges  affect  the  climate  of  a  country. 
c  Western  Australia  has  no  large  rivers;  it  must  be  a  dry  rq^ion. 

6.  What  are  the  trade  winds?  Name  some  region  or  country 
in  the  western  hemisphere  whose  climate  is  affected  by  these  winds. 
Explain  this  fact. 

7.  What  causes  (a)  day  and  night,  (Jb)  the  change  of  seasons? 

Group  III 

8.  Where  is  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  held?  What  does 
it  celebrate?  What  will  southern  California  probably  exhibit? 
What  will  New  York  State  probably  exhibit?  What  two  places 
noted  for  natural  scenery  will  tourists  be  likely  to  visit  on  the  way 
to  or  from  the  exposition? 

9.  Name  two  South  American  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  has  a  large  trade.  Name  three  products  that  the  cotmtries 
named  send  to  us  in  large  quantities. 

10.  Uamefive  states  ^ch  of  which  is  prominent  in  the  production 
of  one  of  the  following:  (a)  coal,  (b)  wheat,  (c)  iron,  (d)  gold,  (e) 
petroleum,  (/)  lumber,   (g)  cattle. 
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11.  What  part  of  the  United  States  leads  in  manufacturing? 
Give  three  reasons  for  this  fact. 

Group  IV 

12.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  York  State.  Show  by  shading 
it  lightly  the  principal  r^ons  of  lowlands.  Locate,  with  names, 
on  this  map  I^e  George  and  Staten  island. 

13.  Give  three  reasons  why  New  York  has  become  the  Empire 
State  of  the  Union  and  briefly  explain  each  reason. 

14.  Name  three  special  kinds  of  agriculture  in  New  York  State 
and  give  a  definite  locality  in  the  state  where  each  is  carried  on. 

Group  V 

15.  Name  five  products  of  Africa. 

16.  Give  three  commercial  uses  of  rivers.  Name  and  locate 
a  large  river  in  North  America  of  little  commercial  importance. 
Give  reasons  why  this  river  is  of  little  commercial  importance. 

17.  Describe  one  of  the  following:  (a)  diamond  mining,  (b) 
ostrich  farming. 


Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  Listed  for  Elementary  Schools 
of  Philadelphia, 

Herewith  we  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  held  Tuesday,  November  9,  19 15: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  School  District 
of  Philadelphia,  held  at  its  Chamber  on  Tuesday,  November  9, 
1915,  the  following  named  books  were  added  to  the  list  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools,  taking  effect  January  i,  19 16: 

"  'The  Palmer  Method  of  Busmess  Writing.' 

"  'Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades.'  " 
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Educational  Foimdatioiis 

The 

National  Education  Association 

and 

New  Yort  City,  1916 

The  next  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City,  July  3-9,  1916. 

It  will  be  the  world  ^8  greatest  gathering  of 
educators. 

A  city  of  five  and  a  half  million  people  will  welcome 
the  visiting  multitude-^na  city  whose  school  system  enrolls 
83K885'~a  city  of  unparalleled  attractions;  historical, 
artistic,  educational,  recreational. 

The  local  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Mer- 
chants Association,  an  organization  with  a  reputation  for 
doing  things  on  a  grand  scale. 

Hotel  Headquarters  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 
Hotel  Astor,  Waldorf-Astoria,  McAlpin. 

The  office  of  Exlucational  Foundations  is  directly  op- 
posite Madison  Square  Garden  where  the  large  meeting 
will  probably  be  held. 

We  offer  our  services  to  readers  at  a  distance  who 
wish  to  make  arrangements  to  attend  the  convention. 

Our  advice  is  to  secure  accommodations  at  once. 
What  can  we  do  for  you? 

bdugahonal  fodndations,  «^  B^^^f-  s... 


New  Torfc  Gity.  R.  T. 
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Telesis 


By  Harry  Lyman  Koopman 

Svnft  from  the  singing  cord  the  Archer^  s  arrows  fly 
To  the  mark  unseen  by  men  thai  is  goal  of  his  eager  eye. 
Not  in  space  they  standi  the  golden  lures  of  his  aim. 
But  adown  the  ranges  of  time  from  the  kindling  cosmic  flame. 
Far  in  advance  the  arrow  strikes  in  its  disc  of  goldy 
By  the  blind  earth  unattained  till  an  eon  has  onward  rolled. 
Then  forward  another  arrow,  flashed  through  the  wondering  dark. 
Lightens  a  newer  course  to  a  happier  eon^s  mark. 
But,  wavers  the  Archer^  s  eye?^his  quiver  is  fraught  full-store— 
Or  fails  his  arm,  that  thereout  he  draweth  arrows  no  more  f 
Nay,  but  to  thee,  0  man,  he  resigns  his  quiver  and  bow; 
Thine  henceforth  the  mark  and  thine  the  aim  to  know; 
Thine  the  arrows  of  fate,  which  thou  canst  not  choose  but  send. 
Whose  mark  to  thy  children's  feet  shall  blazon  their  journey's  end; 
Yet  shall  it  not  be  the  end,  for  thou  shalt  their  hands  invest 
With  the  bow  and  the  arrows  unfailing  to  beacon  a  newer  quest 
For  thy  children's  children,  and  so,  till  the  shrivelled  earth  shall  ban 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  the  bow  of  man's  fate  shall  be  bent  by  man. 
Bui  how  if  he  aim  avyry,  and  his  children  follow  his  aim 
Back  toward  the  ape  and  the  worm  and  the  clod,  whence  his  fathers  came  ^ 
Led  by  the  heavenly  Archer  ?    Why,  even  so  must  they  stray 
Till  a  wiser  aim  shall  appoint  for  their  children  a  better  way. 
Be  it  soon  toith  little  loss,  be  it  hie  with  pain  and  grief; 
But  late  or  soon,  alone  shall  man  bring  to  man  relief. 
With  him  are  the  arrows  of  fate  ^  toith  him  is  the  corded  bow; 
If  his  arm  or  his  eyesight  fail,  no  other  the  path  may  show. 
Creature  no  more,  but  Creator,  thee  doth  thy  Lord  endow, 
1    0  man,  toith  thy  children's  future,--see  thai  thine  aim  be  true  / 

I 
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CLASSIFIED  SECTION-MAGAZINES 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines 

Magazines  mentioned  in  tiie  following  list  are  unqualifiedly  and 
entiiusiastically  endorsed  by  Educational  FoundationM. 

Subscriptions  sent  to  us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attentton. 

Wm  gwuxrantee  that  every  Mabscription  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with 

the  announcements  of  the  varioue  puhliehere  or  that  eatiefactory  reetitn^ 

tion  ehall  he  made. 

To  secure  this  guarantee  and  to  insure  **Golden  Rule  Magazine 
Service**  address  all  orders  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Qty. 

(Clubbing  offers  on  request.) 


TvavaI      "The  Magazine  that  Takes  You  There  ' 

1  ravvi.    ^  superbly  printed  and  lUmtrated  mas* 

sibia   oontalnJnc  descriptlire  articles  of  travel    m 

maoy  lands.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. — (One  of  the 

"Priae  Beauties"  of  American  Journalism.) 

Musical  America.     '^^^   recognlied    Intema- 
iTAHMVMi  Aiuvi  iv««     tlonal  muslcsl  newspaper, 

edited  by  John  O.  Praund.  Contains  many  special 
articles  of  use  not  only  to  members  of  the  musical 
moftaslon,  but  to  all  wno  are  In  any  way  Interested 
m  muaie.     Weekly,  $Z.OO  a  year.    Illustrated. 

Thfi    rnnHirv       Admowledged  erenrwhere  as 
1  ne    V^inniry.     ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  greatest  magazines 

Sibllshed.     Fiction.   Art,   Travel.   Science.   Poetry, 
amor.    Welcomed  Into  the  best  homes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UjDiXj.    Monthly,  14.00  a  year. 

Sd«atifie  American.    SSS^Xn."' "IS?*^ 

who  seek  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  world's  material 
progress.  Its  record  of  achievements  of  science  and 
Indention  Is  more  absorbing  than  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  flctlonlsts.     Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 

American  Motherhood.  ^elSSSiS'STiSJ 

guidance  for  the  homes  where  children  dwell.  An 
uiq^lratlon  to  mothers.     Monthly,  $1.00  a  year, 

Thfi  Christian   HatsIiI       A°    kiterdenomlna- 
ine  \.nrisa«n  neraia.     ^^^^^    loumai.  an 

exponent  of  applied  Christianity.  Its  chief  aim  Is  to 
bring  Its  readers  Into  active  personal  relation  with 
world-wide  Christian  work  both  spiritual  and  philan- 
thropic. Weekly,  $1.50  a  year  in  United  States. 
Forngn  countries  $1.00  a  year  additional  for  postage. 

The  RoTiew  of  ReWew..    *„^f,e^SS2l 

of  current  erents  and  important  affairs  throughout 
the  world.  Indispensable  for  the  comprehensive 
understanding  of  signiflcant  events.  Of  far  reaching 
educational  value.    Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

Thii  RilitAP       A  Journal  of  Information  for  llter- 
ine  Eioiiur.     ^^    workers.     Teaches    how    to 

write  and  sell  articles  of  all  kinds.  Answers  ques- 
tions of  vital  Importance  to  all  writers.  Timely 
editorials  that  make  writers  vow  to  do  things  that 
will  put  them  on  the  high  road  to  successful  author- 
ship.   Fortnightly,  $1.00  a  year. 

CinTAnt  Oninion.     ^  thorough  and  accurate 
\.iDTein  vpimon.     lUustratcJr  review  that  alms 

to  be  interesting  as  well  as  reliable.  Vital,  timely. 
Impartial,  with  the  pulse  of  the  world  beating 
through  Its  pages.    Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

Thii  OiiflnAk       ^Ush    Uterary    standards,  the 

ine  UUUOOK.     excellence   of   Its   contributed 

articles,  the  eminence  and  ability  of  Its  editors  have 

made  the  Outlook  the  preferred  msgaslne  of  cultured 

Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 


Womtn't  Home  ComptiiioiL    titfTSspSr! 


sonallty  of  a  distinguished,  helpful  and  enl 
visitor.  Twenty  practical  departments.  At 
three  complete  serial  novels  a  year.  Pages  in  fuD 
color  worthy  of  framinc.  Tlm»-sav1ng.  morrj-mi,Ttn^ 
dollar-saving  Ideas  that  lift  home-maklnf  from 
drudgery  to  an  occupation  of  Joy  and  dlsanetkni. 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  RAAkmsn      "l*^®  ^'^■^  hlstorvol  ooDtsnip- 
1  ne  Doosman.    ^j^^^^y  uterature  In  exlstsoos!^ 

Monthly,  $Z.50  a  year. 

Normal  Intfaructor  and  Primary  Plans. 

A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magaslnss  for 
teachers  In  graded  schools.  Contains  a  tich  Tsriety 
of  practical  material  every  month.  lUustratloos 
abundant  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $l.tS  a  yoar. 

Popular  Educator.     ^  njfgMlne  that  IlTSsqp 
■  w|rui«i  A^uHvatvi .     ^  j^,  name.    Nomsroiis 

departments  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Intermsdl- 
ate  and  grammar  teachers.  Ten  months,  $1,S0  m 
year. 


Sunset  Magaiine. 


McCaU's  Macaane.    fSSS^^^^^X 

tor  forty-five  years.  Lessons  in  home  dressmaking 
ossd  as  reference  in  University  of  WIsoonsIn,  Colum- 
bia, etc    Monthly,  50c  a  year. 


The  magaslna  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  only 
maKadne  in  the  countrv  publishing  first  hand  news 
each  month  about  California's  great  X015  BxpoiA- 
tlons.  Beautifully  Illustrated  in  colors.  Monthig, 
$1.40  a  year.    Special  price  for  1915,  $1.00 

Scriliner's  Msffsrine      '^^^  ^'^^  Scribner  is 
ocnoner  s  magazine.     ^  guarantee  of  qoaUty. 

The  magaslne  is  an  essential  in  every  library,  etub. 
reading-club  and  most  educational  institutions.  Its 
fiction  is  of  the  best  and  its  Illustrations  superb.  It 
Is  Individual,  up-to-date  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  Monthty, 
$3.00  a  year. 

The  American  Magaiine.    toO?^^^ 

In  a  drawer.  Its  humor.  Its  stories.  Its  new  Ideas 
and  Its  wonderful  plctives  make  It  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  and  most  signiflcant  products  of  Amerkaui 
life  Monthly,  $1.50  a  year.  (A  wonderful  value  tor 
the  money.) 

Jelin  Martin's  Book    ^  quaint  and  beantl- 
jonn  marnn  s  dook.  ^^  magaxlne  for  Uttls 

children.  80-100  pages  artistically  printed  In  two 
colon  on  durable  paper.  A  real  book  In  spirit  and 
structure.     Monthly  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Ladies'  Home  JoumaL 

en's  magasines.  Paid  circulation 
Famed  for  its  Bdltorials.  Short 
Fashions,  Home  Departments, 
MorUhly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Saturday  ETening  Pott.     fSSSSi 

atlve  weeldy.    The  largest  circulation  in  the 
over  2.000,000.     Weekly,  $1.50  a  year, 

(OontlBued  on  next  page.) 


The    leader 

among    wom- 

over   l,760,00a 

Stories,    Serials, 

Colored 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines'—Continued  from  preceding  page. 

The  Mother's  Magtiine.    J^SS^f%^^ 

should  be.  Rich  and  Tailed  in  oontenti.  tieauH- 
fully  illustrated.  Many  yaluable  edueatloiial  feat- 
ures. A  great  and  growing  megaslne.  MaiUMy, 
$1,50  a  year. 


TLa  rMffsmflit  Edited  and  published  by 
ine  unnsman.  GusUv  Sticldey  (originator 
of  Oraftsman  Furniture)  In  the  interest  of  better 
art.  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
way  of  Uvlng.  BDUCATORS  wiU  find  In  it  the  best 
that  Is  new  in  organic  education;  ARTISTS,  the 
•troiigest  and  most  IndiTldual  expressions  of  modem 
Pf^^tl^ng  and  sculpture;  HOME  BUILDBRS,  plans 
and  sugcestlons  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
homes;  WORKERS  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  important  steps  that  are  being 
taken  in  social  and  industrial  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  it  for  practical  help  and 
for  news  of  the  world's  progress  in  craftsmanship. 
Beautifully  illustrated.    Monthly,  $8.00  a  year. 


The  Independent     ^  ■nbstantlal.  depsndabla. 

representatlTe  magaahm 
of  far-reaching  Influence.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  in  over  a  thousand  schools.  Oonduettng 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  Import.  W§»kly, 
$3,00  a  year. 


^»  Nitf>liAU«       An  imsollcited  testimonial  received  not  long  ago  from  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
uu  i^uivias*         EvenlnK  Post: — "In  our  family  St.  Nicholas  was  read  month  by  month  for  about 
twenty  years:  then  bound  ana  re-read  imtil  its  binding  feU  in  tatters.     I  have  always  felt  that  1  got 
education  out  of  St.  Nicholas  than  from  all  my  schooling.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

421  and  423  West  148th  Street 

Telephone  Audubon  1556 

A  graded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  College. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Oertlfl- 
cata  privilege  to  leading  Colleges.     Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS 

Thirty-fifth  year 

A  Day  School  in  New  York.  Prepares  Boya 
for  College,  Technical  Scboola.  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

"Primary  to  College." 

72d  St.  and  West  Bnd  Ats.,  New  York 


Geaesee  Wedeyan  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York 

Established  1832 

College  preparatory  and  general  literary  courses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music,  Art, 
Domestic  Science,  Oratory  and  Commerce. 

Expenses  Very  Moderate 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address, 

RBV.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD.  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Pennington,  N.  J. 

Eligibly  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Inspiring  hlstorr  of  serenty* 
six  years.  Efficient  teaching  staff,  highest  ahaiv 
acter  standards,  modem  equipment, 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M  .  D.D».  H< 


PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  PINNED,  801  Madison  Ats.,  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Scienc 
Manual  Training  and  Music 


WILLI8TON   SEMINARY 

Easthampton.  Mass. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER.  Principal 

WlUiston  Seminary,  an  endowed  New  England 
Academy,  founded  1841 — since  1863  a  school  for 
boys  ana  young  men.  A  college  preparatory 
■chooL    Present  representation  in  thirty  or  more 


(See  adTerttoement  elwwlMrs) 

PEDDIE    INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  ofTering  thofoiu^ 

g reparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
oys.  Business.  Music.  60-acre  campus.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool.  Athletic  field.  Lower 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Rates  giSO  to 
$650.    49th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWEHAND.  A.  M..     Bn  100.     HIGHTSroWll,  M.  J. 


FRIEND'S  SELECT  SCHOOL 

140    N.    SIXTEENTH    STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER    W.    HAVILAND.    PRINCIPAL 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Centenary  CeDegiate  Intdtaito  for  Girb 

A  miiArinblj  equipped  medlum-prloed  echool. 
100  ecTM  in  cempUB,  athletic  fleld  and  achool 
farm.  OoHege  preparatory;  oertUlcate  privilege 
Broad  ran^  of  special  ooureee.  Two-year  courae 
in  ooUece  eubJecte  for  higti  achool  graduates. 
For  catalog  address  Jonathan  M.  Meeker.  Ph. 
D.,  D.  D.,  Prin.,  Box  A.,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Monroe.  Orange  Co..  N.  Y.  On  Lake  Wal- 
ton. Bleration  1000  feet.  48  mDes  from  New 
York  City.  Careful  preparation  for  all  higher 
instftations.  Academic  and  Engineering.  All 
water  and  land  sports.  Intimate  school  home 
life.  Catalogue  and  all  Information  sent  upon 
raquest. 


RIVERDALE   COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FRANK    HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL. 

A  COUNTRY   SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE.  N.   Y.   CITY 


CulTor  Military  Acadomy  f^^^g^; 

highest  ranking  of  the  U.  8.  war  Dept.  Its 
natural  and  material  equipment  is  superb.  Its 
methods  of  instruction  sane,  but  thoroughly  pro- 
gresslTe,  followed  by  many  lesser  schools.  For 
catalog  address 

CULVBR    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 

CulTer,  Ind.     (On  Lake  Mazlnkuckee) 


MERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Mercerabur^,  Penna. 


WILLIAM   MANN    IRVINE.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Master 

(Bee  adTOrtlsement  elsewhere,  this  Issue.) 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 


vrlNETT-FIRBT  YEAR.  Had  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
^^  atodenta:  Btahope,  Judsea.  Stateemen,  Edncatora,  Phy- 
■lotans  and  men  and  women  of  other  ealUnga  of  promineDoe. 


BoUdlnsB  and  aqutoment  ezeellent.  Steam  heat,  eleetde 
lKht|_piira  water.  CoOete  Preparatory.  Mualo,  Arta.  Oratory 
and  gpuwhold  Arta  Coutms.    Junior  Sehool.    Co-edneatlonaL 

BOX  W,  CAZBNOVIA.  N.  Y. 


The  Bancroft  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  GIRLS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  8  GRADBS— BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


High  school  preimres  for  any  college  and  tAv 
general  courses.  New  school  building  fully 
•qufaiped.  One  of  Uie  largtut  pilTaSe  day  schools 
in  Kew  Bngland. 

VRANK  H.  ROBSON,  Head  Master. 


PEDDIE— 

A  School  That  Boys  Like 


All  colleges  admitting  on  certificate  acoei>t  Peddle 
graduates  without  txaminatUm,  It  Is  an  endowed 
school  and  offers  at  S450  to  S&50  more  than 
the  rates  Indicate.  Equipment  Includes  OO-acra 
campus,  lake,  gymnasium,  cinder  track,  pool, 
diamond,  gridiron,  library,  obesrratory.  laSonb- 
tories,  fireproof  donnitories,  etc.  PedcUe  Is  locat- 
ed at  Hightstown.  N.  J.,  on  the  PennsylTWBla 
R.  R..  between  New  York  and  Phlladtiphw. 


THB  LOWBR  SCHOOL  for  boys  of  II  to  14  is 
a  strong  supplement  to  the  school  proper.  It  Ate 
the  boy  to  master  preparatory  work  In  an  able 
manner.  It  affords  opportunity  for  contintKraB 
study  in  one  institution.  Separate  doradtories 
and  personal  care  are  provided.  PupUa  of  the 
Lower  School  have  all  the  adyantaiges  of  the 


Upper  School — adrantages  that  can  be  had  only 
where  two  such  schools  are  combined.    50Ui 

For  full  Information  of  either  school  write 


ROGER  W.  SWETLA^a>• 

HeadmasteTt 

Box  Ed.  Hightstown*  N.  J. 


MERGERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL 

A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 
Christian  masters  from  the  great  uni- 
versities. Personal  attention  given  to 
each  boy. 

LOCATION 

In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of 
America. 

EQUIPMENT 

Modern  and  complete.  New  gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalogue.    Address 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.  D., 
Headmaster, 

MBRCBRSBURG,  PA. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by  school  and  college  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educatumal  Foundations. 

The  International  Musical  and  Educational  A^ncy 

:-;  Mrs.  Babcock  :-:  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  :-: 

Invites  the  co-operation  of  teachers  wishing  positions  and  of  schools  and  colleges  needing  competent 

instructors. 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  %£/Ln"B.L° 

ness''  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 

Western  Ofllce:  Spokane,    Wash. 


KeUt^g's  Agency  I 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreda 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  S5.000)  with 
excellent  teachers.  Est.  1889.  No  charge  to 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any  desirable   place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg,  31  Union  Square.  New  York.      (Mention 

Foundations.) 

SCHERMERHORN     TEACHERS'      AGENCY 

The  Agency  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  podtion  Is  sure  to  meet  your  wants. 
Consult  us  and  be  sure.  Established  since  1855 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  -  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 

T«l«pkM6  1635  Mvni7  Hm  BiiBi«>' Crart  Bafldiv.  Eetrun  34tk  SCtmI 

The  Fisk  Teachers^  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  BouleTard  Berkeley,  Cal.,  2161  Shattuck  A?o, 
Washington,  1847  U  St.        Denrer,  508  Colorado  Building         Los  Angeles,  243  Douglas  BIdf. 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Journal  Building 

^VANTPTI       TEACHERS  FOR   DESIRABLE   POSITIONS. 

ynr£\i^ii:*u — vacancies  for  desirable  teachers. 

WE    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY        ...    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Tptirhpr^    VI/nnfpH  '^^  o^^ry  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarten  to  uniyersitj 
I  oui^ii^Oi  o    vv  U.ni.^i4.      Djgnifled  individual  service.     Permanent  or    continuous  registra- 
tion. 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT,  Last  year  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  oar  candi- 
dates of  places  only  wfien  officially  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  Ifoards,  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  in  our  81 
years  of  experience.    Suppose  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TUm  (lllam  Ta^i^Uarm'  AtfAtirv  Seeks  the  enrollment  of  Normal  and  of  A  grade  College  and 
ine  Ulies  leacneri  Agency  University  graduates,  and  of  specialists  in  the  Pine  Arts.  It 
notifies  its  members  of  only  vacancies  concerning  which  it  has  had  direct  information  from  em- 
ploying authorities  and  after  every  notification  personally  recommends.  It  also  carefuUy  con- 
siders the  demands  of  each  vacancy  and  the  qualifications  of  each  member  in  order  that  it  may 
render  the  most  efficient  service  both  in  notifying  and  recommending.  Constantly  growing  op- 
portunities in  the  SOUTH  for  advancement  along  all  educational  lines.  No  registration  fee. 
Write  for  circular  and  membership  form.  TUSCALOOSA,  ALA. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


THE  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

of  DesMoines,  Iowa 

Has  always  made  a  specialty  of  securing  positions  for  College  and  Nor- 
mal Students  and  grsuiuates.   Its  facilities  and  services  are  unsurpassed. 

Ask  your  former  coUegemates. 

C.  R.  SCROGGIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager*  602  Youn^rman  Bld|r«»  DesMoines,  Iowa. 


Western  Positions  for  Teachers  ^h!:r7nr'^u':^o;£ 


Cor  opMiiBgs   eooM  diract   from   ackool   boards   and   taperintondoBts  who   ask   for  our   rromm—datio— .    Maay 
anduMiaa  us  to  aalact  tbair  toackar*  outrMht,  yaar  after  vaar.     Wa  ara  in  touch  with  tha  Wattom  School*. 

Wa  pabltth  "THE  ANNUAL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES" 
dM  ■i«to«n  states  from  tha  Missouri  Rivar  to  tha  Pacific. 


Oar  96  paaa  BooUat.  "HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  AND  SECURE  PROMOTION.  WITH  LAWS  OF  CER- 
TIFICATION OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES."  fras  to  mambars  or  sant  poatpaid  for  fifty  cento  in  atamps. 
Our  Fiaa  BooUat.  "Tha  Road  to  Good  Positions."  sant  upon  raquast. 

THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

WUUam  Rnffmr,  Managmr 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Our  service  is  direct,  peraooal, 

we  do  not  have 

for  which  we  need  teachers.     -    - 

Two  Offices  in  New  England— HARTFORD.  CONN..  C.  Wiftar  Cary.  Mgr.     PORTUND.  ME..    Gss   H.  Lsrvshsa,  Ihr. 


The  Cory-Stuart  Teachers'  Agency  SSTSs?  SH 


DEBATE  OUTLINES 

any  subject  $1 .00.     Essays,  Orations  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Fails,  Iowa. 


•nv      k'WJC^  AND     ENTERTAINMENTS  YiT     k'\TC\ 

Ml     \    I  ^  Catalogue   of  thousands   sent      FREE!      FREE!      FREE!  |    I  jA    |  ^ 


SAM'L  FRENCH,  28  West  38th,  New  York 


COMPETENT   SECRETARIAL   SERVICE 

rendered  to  BUSY  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  on  special  occasions.  PROMPT.  EFFICIENT. 
RELIABLE  help  in  the  preparation  of  special  articles,  lectures,  addresses,  etc.  Excellent  facilities 
for  research.     Send  for  full  fnformation,  stating  your  present  need. 

MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  154  Qinton  Ave.,  Irrlngton,  N.  J. 


The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 


was  awarded  the  Grand  Prlae  at  the 
Panama-Paciflc  BxposiUon.  whore  Its  au- 
thor also  reoeived  a  Highest  Medal  of 
Honor  as  Collaborator  on  Educational  Reform.  It  is  Just  as  adaptable  for  use  in  rural  schools  as  in  graded 
schools.  Our  regular  $10  CORRBSPONDBNOE  OOUR8B  is  free  to  teachers  who  provide  their  pupils 
with  our  textbooks.    A  Teachers'  Certificate  granted  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Our  Textbooks:  The  Palmer  Method  of  Btisinese  WriHnp,  for  third  grade  pupils  and  abore,  and  WriHng 
Leesone  for  Primary  Orades,  for  first  and  second  grade  puplis.  Write  us  at  30  Inring  Place,  New  Yoric,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  pupils  you  have  in  each  pade,  and  we  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to 
InstaU  the  Palmer  Method  In  your  school.  THE  A.  N.  PALMER  CO..  19  IrHng  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
120  Boylstoa  St..  Boston.  Mass.   32  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.    Palmer  Bldg..  Cedar  Rapids.  la. 


For  Assembly  Singing 

For  Orcliestra 

For  Glee  Clubs 

For  Instructions  in 
Piano  or  Violin 

L«t  us  Bend  you  complete 
deacrJptlve  catalogs 

IINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDCE 

lO  Irving  Place        New  York 


The 
took  Buyers  League 

Is  offering  a  beautiful  premium 
book  to  new  members 

Organizers  wanted 

Send  for  terms 

bcMioul  Fonndatloiu  31  L  27tK  Street 

New  Tort  City 


.  H.  C.  Ctfrnri  and  Slide  LecluTe  Circuit! 
r  next  Mbool  yew  kre  being  plumed  now.  Join 
pemanant  dicult  aad  have  our  material  sent 
a  at  nvular  interrala.  TMb  plan  glvn  better 
rrlca  and  sraatly  reduces  eipnas  charges.  Re- 
laati  to  Job  diculta  should  come  In  at  once. 
Addnaa  Bducatloaal  DepartmaDl,  Intra'- 
Amal  HarreaMr  Company  of  New  Jeney. 
■ ^nr  Bldg..  CUcago. 


For   Teachers 


EVERY  YEAR  adds  to  the  niunber  of 
Bmbitioua  teachers  who  consult  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  when  planning 
their  daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Follow 
the  suggestions  made  by  its  able  corps  of 
writers  and  inspiring  Editor,  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  and  your  work  will  meet  with  univer- 
sal approval. 

Over  5000  township,  county  and  city  school 
systems  look  to  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
for  all  that  is  new  and  useful  in  elementary 
art  and  handicraft.  You  have  been  looking 
for  a  really  helpful  magazine.  Here  it  is. 
Read  this  list  of 

SUGGESTIONS  In 


Two    Dollars 

per  year 

Single  copy,  twenty-five  cents 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

BostoD,  Maaa. 

Jusi  pin  a  two  dollar  bill  here 


your  m^lw%«&ax«> 


Ij  You  Are  Looking  far  New  Song  Books 
Examine  Before  Purchasing 

The  Assembly 
Song  Book  Series 


Edited  by  DR.  FRANK  R.  RIX 

Director  of  Music,  New  York  City  Public  Schools 

The  Most  G>mprehensive.  Scholarly  and  Adapt- 
able Presentation  of  Material  for  Public  School 
Singing  That  Has  Ever  Been  Published 

The  Junior  Assembly  Song  Book.    For 

Assembly  Singing  in  the  Upper  Grammar 
Grades  and  for  Small  High  Schools.  List 
Price,  38  cents. 

Assembly  Song  Book.    For  Grades  VII-X. 
List  Price.  60  cents. 

High  School  Assembly  Song  Book.    List 
Price,  75  cents. 

The  Only  Legitimate  Editions  of  "The  Assembly 
Song  Books"  are  Published  by 

The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company 


381  Fourth  Ave. 
New   York 


623  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicaito 


Tales  Told  In  a  Hena^erie 

By  ALICE  LOTHERINGTON, 

TBACHBR 

New  York  City 


Published  under  the  direction  of 
H.  Davis,  Principal. 

Introduction     by     Bdgar     Dubs 
District  Superintendent. 

Illustrated  by  Caroline  M.  Field, 
Teacher  Drawing. 


Ab  a  supplementuy  reader— ootiiiiig  betfg. 
Am  a  story-^ellghtfuL 
Ab  a  book  on  Natural  HUtorj — rellabto. 
For  all  who  are  Inlereeted  in 
vatlng. 

On  the  New  York  City  llit  for  1915. 


EdocatioDal  Magazmt  P«b.  Co. 
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Your  Boy  will  be  Safe,  Sound  and  Satisfied  at  Pole  Bridge  Camp 

MATAMORAS,  Pa.  (Permanent  Address) 
Not  a  placm  of  rmform  for  had  boys,  bai  a  good  place  to  hmmp  good  boya  good 


1. 
3. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES: 

Easy  access,  83  miles  from  New  York  City — 3  hours. 

Hiah  altitude.     InTiaoratinft  air.      Purest  water 

Larae,  hiah  and  dry  teots  with  floors  and  comfortable  spring  mattress  cots. 

Immense  lodge  with  sleeping  balcony,  monster  fire-place,  bowling  alleys,  etc. 

Adjacent  to  farm  house  with  **home**^  influences. 

Farm  products.     The  best  of  everything  to  eat  and  drink. 

Extensive  private  forests.     All  woodland  attractions 

Swimming,  canoeing,  boating  and  fishing  in  Delaware  River. 

Field  sports  and  indoor  and  outdoor  athletics,  music  and  amusements. 

Expert  tutoring  if  needed,  at  nominal  charge. 

Everything  that  is  best  for  the  boy,  morally,  mentally,  physically. 

College  men  as  Councilors  and  Big  Brothers. 


All  for  $176  No  Extras,  except  Tutoring 

June  30  to  September  1,  1916. 
**A  summer  at  Pole  Bridge  worth  more  than  a  year*8  schooling.** 

Highest  references. 

For  further  information,  write,  phone  or  call 

REV.  WM.  E.  PALMER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Master, 

Phone  Patenon  M3»  No.  145  Carroll  St.,  PaterMn,  N.  J. 


BUY  BOOKS 


Organizers  Wanted  Everywhere 
Send  for  Terms 


BUY  BOOKS 


A  Public  Library  is  a  public  convenience 
But— 

Every  Home  should  have  a  Library 

of  its  own 

The  Book  Buyers'  League 

has  been  established  to  encourage  intelligent  book  buying 

and  home  library  building 

Membership  fee  of  $2. 00  a  ^ear  includes: 

1.  Lowest  prices  on  all  books  of  all  publishers. 

2.  Credit  account.  Monthly  statements.  No  money  need  be  sent  with  order. 

3.  Information  Service.     Names  of  authors*  titles*  publishers,  prices,  etc. 

4.  Convenience  of  ordering  by  mail. 

5.  Transportation  charges  prepaid. 

6.  Monthly  bulletin  of  latest  books. 

7.  Subscription  to  Educational  Foundations  the  leading  educational 
monthly  devoted  to  world-wide  educational  progress.     Book  Reviews, 

8.  Special  bargain  announcements. 

Send  all  ordmra  to 

Book  Buyers'  League 

Care  Educational  Foundations,  31  East  27th  St.,  New  York 

BUY  BOOKS  BUY  BOOKS 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

On  the  conditions  specified  above  you  may  add  the  following  name  to  the  member- 
ship list  of  the  Book  Buyers'  League. 

.  IPaid ^ 

$2.00    lor  ^^"« 

( will  remit ^ 

The  Book  Buyers'  League,  Educational  FoundaUons*  31  East  27th  St.,  New  Yoric  City 
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President  Wilson  says: 

"We  want  American  character  to  display  itself  in  SPIRITUAL 
eMciency — in  fearless  action  along  the  right  lines  of  thought." — From 
the  President's  Pittsburgh  speech. 

AMERICAN  IDEALS 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Mr.  Cooper's  book  ''American  Ideali**  is  enctly  in  key  with  theie  fine 
words  of  the  President.    He  presents  a  sane,  thoughtful  and  inspiring  study 
of  American  life  to-day ;  a  consideration  of  the  "efficiency"  in  material  mat- 
ters that  is  our  pride  and  our  peril;  and  a  very  striking  interpretation  of 
the  spiritual  undercurrents  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  Axnerican  life. 
In  a  time  of  Jitney  philosophy  and  corrosive  Journalism.  Mr.  Cooper's 
thoughtful  and  lucid  study  of  American  problems  is  singularly  worth  wnile. 

$1.00  net. 

Books  Which  win 
Interest  Teachers 

American  Literature 

SOeasI 

The  American  College 

By  Isaac  Sharplsss 

SOcaal 

What  Can  Literature 
Do  for  Me? 

By  C  Alphoesp  S»Hfc 

Sl.Maal 

The  Shoes  of  Ha|»pineu 

By  Edwfai  MsfkkMB 

SlJMast 

A  Surgeon's  Philosophy 
By  Dr.  RolMrt  T.  Monis 

An  Autobiography 

ByE.L.Tr«dMUi.iC.D. 

«2.Mael 

A  Study  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  WALTER  S.  HINCHMAN,    Endidi  MaaUr  at  GratOB  ScImmI 

Mr.  Hinchman  pleads  for  more  intelligent  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
parents.     Of  the  IdS  hours  in  the  week,  the  child  spends  144  out  of  tchool: 
now  important  it  is  to  correlate  his  playtime  and  home  activltieB  with  his 
school  woik.    Mr.  Hinchman  touches  on  all  the  mutual  problems  of  teach- 
ers and  parents  with  wisdom  and  the  insight  of  long  experience.  Both  public 
and  private  schools  are  discussed :  such  topics  as  the  curriculum,  vocational 
and  cultural  studios,  athletics,  religion,  co-education,  teacher's  salaries,  fed- 
eral control,  are  interestingly  treated.     Mr.  Hinchman 's  book  presents  an 
inspiring  philosophy  of  the  teachers'  art.                                ^1  .QQ  net 

These  books  may  be  obtained  at  all  bookstores  or  through  the  publishers 

DOUBI.EDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.                            Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

NOVELS  BY  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

DRUSILLA  WITH  A  MILLION 

By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

Suppose  you  were  old,  alone,  friendless,  the  drudge  of  an  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
Suddenly  you  were  left  a  MILLION  dollars!  What  would  you  do  with  it? 

This  is  what  happens  to  Drusilla  and  amazement  indescribable  falls  upon  her  and  the  other 
old  Ladies.  Then  follows  the  story  of  what  Drusilla  docs  with  the  Million  and  what  the  Millioii 
does  to  Drusilla — an  unusual  theme  giving  full  opportunity  for  the  author's  remarkable  descrip- 
tive powers  and  resulting  in  a  novel  in  which  events  htunorous,  pathetic,  tender  came  rapidly 
with  many  unexpected  tiuns  and  situations. 

**A  delightful  tale,  well  worth  the  writing  and  the  reading.**  — N.  Y.  Eyening  Post. 

"Of  course  it  never  happened,  the  delightful  story  told  in  Elizabeth  Cooper*  s  *  Drusilla  with  a  Million,* 
but  it  should  have  happened  and,  anyway  it's  worth  reading.**  — Chicago  Hermld. 

**One  of  the  most  ctiarming  pieces  of  fiction  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read  in  the  last  few  numt?is. 

— Boston  Po«t. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

MY  LADY  OF  THE  CHINESE  COURTYARD 

This  remarkable  work  which  has  been  so  universally  praised  as  giving  in  rare  literary  fonn 
an  intimate  glimpse  of  Chinese  home  life  is  now  in  its  seventh  large  edition  and  the  appreciation 
of  it  is  steadily  growing.  With  31  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo,  net  $1.50.  Pull  leather,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  net  $5.00. 

LIVING  UP  TO  BILLY 

A  coloriul  and  optimistic  story  of  a  baby  in  the  bright  lights  and  the  cabaret  dancer  who 
looks  out  f6r  and  lives  up  to  little  "Billy,"  arriving  in  the  end  at  her  own  romance.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  net  $1.00. 
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Editorial 

THE  SCHOOLMAN  AND  THE  SOLDIER 

AN  AVERAGE  of  one  war  for  every  twenty-three  years  of  our 
national  existence  is  the  record  of  the  Unitfed  States — the  most 
peace-loving  country  on  earth. 

In  every  crisis  the  spirit  of  the  American  soldier  has  flamed  forth 
like  fire  from  heaven. 

Our  flag,  symbol  of  peace  and  progress,  is  the  contribution  of  the 
fighting  man  to  the  cause  of  ^tmianity.  In  turn  he  achieved  otu: 
independence,  he  humbled  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  he  established  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  American  commerce.  He  met  the  challenge 
of  Mexico  and  gave  us  the  Rio  Grande  for  our  southwestern 
botmdary.  For  the  preservation  of  the  Union  on  the  one  side  and  for 
what  he  construed  to  be  an  inalienable  right  on  the  other  he  fought, 
brother  against  brother,  the  greatest  civil  war  of  all  time — a  war  that 
welded  the  States  in  a  more  holy  Union,  prophetic  of  that  new  earth 
which  is  to  come  when  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  hve  in  federated 
peace,  even  as  do  now  the  mighty  commonwealths  of  the  American 
Republic.  In  the  name  of  humanity  he  saved  Cuba  from  beneath 
the  heel  of  the  oppressor  and  assumed  the  white  man's  burden  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  most  despicable  thing  the  American  citizen  can  do  is  to  decry 
the  American  soldier.  He  it  is  who,  loathing  the  trade  of  war,  takes 
up  its  bloody  tasks  that  his  coimtry  shall  not  cease  to  be  the  glory 
of  its  citizens.  The  arts  and  enjoyments  of  peace  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  war.  If  now,  the  schools  of  the  coimtry 
affect  to  despise  the  soldierly  mind  in  boy  and  man,  they  shall  deserve 
but  the  scorn  of  the  world  and  the  destruction  that  shall  some  day  be 
visited  upon  them. 
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Schoolmen  of  the  past  have  not  been  wanting  in  patriotic  zeal. 
If,  like  Tyrtaeus  among  the  Spartans,  they  have  not  gone  themselves 
into  battle  they  have  inculcated  the  spirit  of  miflinching  devotion 
to  worthy  causes;  they  have  encouraged  courage,  and  have  taught 
the  heroism  that  produced  heroes  for  the  nations.  Reports  have  it 
that  fifty-five  thousand  men  teachers  of  Germany  have  entered  the 
army  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Five  thousand  of  them 
have  received  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery.  About  one-half  the  entire 
number  have  become  ofiScers.  French  and  EngHsh  schoolmen  have 
rushed  to  arms  in  large  quotas.  Scholastic  tastes  and  the  soldierly 
temper  are  perfectly  compatible. 

Many  believe  that  the  United  States  is  soon  to  face  the  greatest 
crisis  in  its  history.  It  will  be  the  supreme  test  of  the  right  of  the 
American  Democracy  to  live.  Events  are  converging  toward  a 
climax.  The  President,  turned  Prophet,  is  preaching  preparedness. 
A  second  member  of  his  Cabinet  has  resigned  because  of  diverging 
views  on  questions  superinduced  by  the  cataclysm  in  Europe.  Con- 
gress is  occupied  with  Army  and  Navy  reorganization  bills  and  de- 
fense measures.  The  people  themselves  are  stirring.  A  National 
Security  League  has  been  incorporated  at  the  head  of  which  we  find 
oiu*  most  illustrious  citizens — ^Joseph  H.  Choate,  Alton  B.  Parker, 
James  B.  Angell,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  G.  Hibben,  David  Ja3me 
Hill,  Philander  C.  Knox,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  George  Haven  Putnam, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  many  others  worthy  their  noble  company. 
Representative  educators  are  among  them.  These  men  are  not  alarm- 
ists nor  do  they  represent  any  one  political  viewpoint.  Surely  the 
signs  are  portentious. 

The  real  question  of  the  hour  is  not  the  question  of  war  or  no  war. 
It  is  the  question  of  national  integrity  coupled  with  the  broader 
question  of  htunanity.  Closely  related  to  this  commanding  issue  is 
the  proposition  to  give  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  idea  is  increasingly  popular.  We  beUeve  that  such  instruction 
properly  supervised  is  one  of  the  most  logical  and  effective  means  of 
preventing  the  detested  evils  of  militarism.  The  view  against  which 
we  have  been  contending,  and  which  possibly  is  somewhat  general 
among  schoolmen,  is  expressed  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  subscribers: 

"I  am  very  strongly  opposed  to  your  Editoral  position  on  the  question  of 
military   training,   beUving  it  to  be  pedagogically,   patriotically  and  morally 
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unsound,  and  I  would  commend  to  your  attention  Dr.  John  Pinley's  fine  words 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  when  he  said,  'I  think  we  ought  not  to  make  that  which 
implies  a  perpetuation  of  international  hatreds  and  brutish  warfare  a  purposeful 
feature  of  the  education  of  children.' 

"Whatever  is  done  for  the  training  of  professional  soldiers  ought  to  be  done 
for  men  ready  to  take  up  professional  training,  and  not  forced  upon  school  boys 
when  they  need  a  more  all-round  ph3rsical  development  than  the  military  drill  can 
give,  and  discipline  which  will  train  for  democracy  rather  than  for  autocracy." 

The  kind  of  instruction  for  which  we  argue  is  as  sotmd  as  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic — *'  pedagogically,  patriotically,  morally. " 
It  does  not  imply  a  perpetuation  of  international  hatreds.  It  trains 
for  democracy  by  teaching  and  preparing  for  the  responsibilities  of  a 
democracy.  The  abiUty  to  govern  oiu'selves  implies  the  ability  to 
defend  oiu-selves.  The  world-peace  for  which  we  pray  is  not  to  be 
advanced  through  its  advocacy  by  a  nation  tmfit  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  a  world-struggle.  Therefore,  not  only  the  stability  of  the  democ- 
racy, but  the  hope  of  humanity  requires  a  powerful  America  tmafraid 
amid  the  crash  of  nations.  Absolute  readiness  to  repel  invaders 
with  every  citizen  potentially  a  soldier  is  the  condition  required  for 
national  security.  So  Switzerland  stands  unassailed  while  the  holo- 
caust rages  arotmd  her  borders. 

The  responsibility  of  educators,  always  great,  was  never  greater 
than  now.  We  are  committed  almost  unanimously  to  the  practice 
of  compulsory  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  ShaU  we  halt 
that  practice  at  the  very  point  where  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  greatest 
service  to  the  state  in  the  time  of  danger? 

How  blind  indeed  is  that  form  of  pacifism  which  refus^  to  open 
its  eyes  to  the  supreme  opportunity  of  our  schools  to  justify  their 
daim  to  pubHc  support  by  adopting  methods  of  instruction  which 
promise  to  produce  a  type  of  citizenry  mentally,  morally  and  physi- 
cally equal  to  the  demands  of  the  new  age  into  which  we  are  passing! 


Let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great. 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

— ^Tennyson 
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VII 

KITCHENER— THE  COLONIZER— SCHOOLMASTER 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author  of  "The  Man  of  Egypt,"   "The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient/'  Etc 

TO  EGYPT,  "reeking  with  antiquity  and  honey-combed  with 
tombs,"  the  land  of  Cheops  and  Cleopatra,  of  Mahomet  Ali 
and  Cromer,  there  came  in  July  191 1  a  new  Pharoah,  whose  name 
will  find  it's  place  with  the  names  of  Augustus  Caesar,  Saladin,  the 
Fatimites,  Napoleon,  the  Mamelukes  and  the  arrogant  Ttuidsh  Sul- 
tans, all  of  whom  have  swept  over  this  timeless  land  in  successive 
empire. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  attitude  of  this  Country  of  the  Nile 
to  its  fonrier  rulers,  the  Eg3T>t  of  the  present,  leaping  into  the  light 
of  the  modem  day,  pulsating  throughout  her  diverse  populations 
with  the  new  lifeblood  of  modernity,  recognized  in  Kitchener  both 
her  master  and  her  colonizer.  In  all  this  old  imperishable  land  where 
Abraham  journeyed  and  Jacob  died,  the  land  that  sheltered  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  and  became  the  slave  market  of  the  people  of  God» 
the  name  of  Kitchener  is  impressive.  Go  along  the  Nile,  the  stream 
that 

"Flows  through  old  hushed  Egypt  and  its  sands 
Like  some  great  mighty  thought,  threading  a  dream." 

Go  any  where  from  the  Second  Cataract  to  Alexandria,  it  is  the  same 
story.  Around  the  supper  fires  before  the  sun  baked  mud  huts  of 
the  village  Fellaheen;  beneath  the  black  tents  of  the  Bedouins;  in 
the  desert  pathways  or  along  the  brown  flanks  of  the  Libyan  hills; 
in  Cairo,  ancient,  confused,  polyglot  Cairo — ^that  "dying  Mecca  and 
new  bom  Rue  de  Rivoli" — ^through  the  broad  Delta  changing  its 
alluvial  areas  into  smiling  farmlands;  in  the  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  tragic  with  the  memories  of  the  Khalifa  and  those  fourteen 
weary  fighting  years  that  watered  the  sands  of  the  Sudan  with 
streams  of  English  blood — ^wherever  you  may  chance  to  journey  in 
these  sim-«teeped  tropics  even  from  the  Equator  to  the  sea — ^there 
is  one  matchless  name — Kitchener! 

400 
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It  is  a  new  Egypt,  this  Egypt  of  Kitchener. 

In  the  bazaars  and  workshops  of  a  dozen  large  cities  and  towns 
aae  hears  the  hum  of  modem  industry.  The  camel  trains  that 
weave  slowly  along  the  desert  horizon  are  no  longer  filled  with 
treacherous  nomads  to  raid  the  rural  villages;  they  are  carrying 
cotton  and  rice  and  onions  from  the  busy  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
desert  homes.  No  longer  does  the  dervisher  stalk  and  sla^  through 
the  cotmtry  towns;  no  longer  does  the  ruthless  pasha  filch  the  earn- 
ings of  the  toiling  fellah;  no  longer  does  the  courbash  hiss  over  the 
backs  of  the  nilot  farmers;  no  longer  do  the  children  die  of  thirst  in 
rainless  lands;  something  other  than  the  omnipresent  rhythmic  lilt 
of  the  Koran  from  the  Moslem  'kuttab'  breaks  the  silence  of  the 
villages.  The  sound  of  hammer  and  shovel,  of  spindle  glands  and 
the  workship,  is  heard  in  the  land;  along  the  palm  fringed  banks  of 
the  river  where  the  Nile  God  used  to  put  old  drowsy  Egypt  to  sleep 
you  now  hear  the  clanking  of  the  grading  shovel,  and  in  the  distance 
the  chug-chug  of  the  'goods'  train.  The  chain  and  the  sextant 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  yotmg  Egyptian  engineers.  The  granaries 
of  Joseph  are  again  bursting  with  com.  The  nilot  farmer  is  exchanging 
his  ox  and  camel  attached  to  a  crooked  stick  for  a  modem  plow,  and 
steam  threshers  like  those  used  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska  are  thresh- 
ing the  fellah's  grain. 

It  is  a  new  Egypt — the  Egypt  of  a  "nation  of  shopkeepers" — 
British  Egypt — and  the  war  lord  conqueror  of  the  Sudan  has  turned 
colonizer.     Kitchener  at  three  score  years  went  Em[Mre  making 

I  was  hardly  prepared  for  this  Kitchener,  as  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  Cairo,  accompanied  by  oiu*  American  Consul  General, 
I  found  myself  one  morning  entering  the  rich  tropical  gardens  that 
sweep  down  to  the  Nile,  on  my  way  through  the  grounds  of  the 
British  Agency  to  meet  the  British  Consul  General.  His  three 
years  of  Colonizing  in  Egypt  had  revealed  quahties  scarcely  dreamed 
by  those  who  were  with  Kitchener  at  the  front  in  South  Africa,  or 
who  knew  him  as  the  relentless  Sirdar  with  his  forced  marches  and 
dessert  privations  in  the  Sudan.  Kitchener  was  to  me  the  figure 
that  looms  formidably  just  now  to  those  who  read  of  him  sitting 
and,  as  they  say  in  London,  even  sleeping  in  the  War  OflSce  at  White- 
hall, "the  greatest  chief  of  staff  living"  as  a  German  has  called  him, 
studying  Napoleon-like  the  battle  maps  of  Europe, — ^the  War  Secre- 
tary of  Great  Britain  in  the  bloodiest  war  of  the  world. 
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This  imagination,  however,  was  speedily  dispelled  for  in  a  moment 
after  the  arrival  at  the  British  Agency,  the  secretary  had  thrown 
open  a  door  into  a  small  ofiSce  with  the  words  "His  Lordship!"  and 
I  felt  the  firm  grip  of  the  hand  that  has  frequently  been  described  as 
being  gloved  without  but  iron  within,  the  hand  of  one  who  was  bom 
to  command.    We  sat  down  and  my  impressions  were  at  once  indelible. 

The  Man  Who  Can  Wait: 

In  interviewing  distinguished  personages  one  is  quite  likely  to  rea- 
lize, through  the  avenue  of  his  intuition  at  least,  that  the  time  of 
genius  is  at  a  premium.  Somehow  I  did  not  feel  hurried  on  this  day. 
Kitchener  does  not  give  the  impression  of  a  man  in  a  htury.  He  sat 
poised  and  also  reserved  as  are  the  great  men  of  his  race,  and  my 
first  impression  was  of  a  man  with  the  power  to  wait  for  success,  a 
man  who  has  discarded  useless  fuss  and  impatience  as  superfluous 
accessories.  He  seemed  indeed  the  match  for  his  Eg3l>tians,  whose 
most  common  word  is  "boukra"  (tomorrow). 

We  recalled  how  his  soldiers  frequently  bore  witness  of  chafing 
beneath  his  firm  restraint  of  action  until  the  psychological  moment 
arrived,  then  exchanged  their  feelings  of  apprehension  for  those  of 
security  and  utter  confidence  in  a  commander  whose  steady  policies 
have  thus  far  brought  him  ultimate  victory. 

Here  was  the  man  who  believed  in  himself  and  who  knew  his 
powers,  a  man  of  remarkable  equilibrium — "marble  to  sit  still  and 
fire  to  smite."  It  was  Kitchener  the  English  gentleman  who  had 
made  a  life  study  of  the  science  of  war;  we  forgot  our  pre-impressions 
of  the  man  whose  steel  grey-blue  eyes  had  ranged  over  the  corpse- 
strewn  field  of  Omdtuman  and  had  looked  into  the  center  of  the 
frontal  attack  at  Praadeburg.  The  gentleman  before  us  was  the 
graduate  of  Eton  and  Oxford,  the  civilian  administrator,  htunan 
and  kindly,  and  possessing  that  indefinite  something  not  learned 
in  books  nor  on  battlefields,  that  marks  a  gentleman  the  world  around. 

The  first  topic  of  conversation  was  education  in  the  New  Eg3T>t. 

"What  is  your  policy  for  Egyptian  youth,"  I  asked.  His  an- 
swer was  prompt  and  concise. 

"We  don't  want  them  to  get  their  hands  soft,"  said  he.  Con- 
tinuing he  said  that  they  were  trying  in  Egypt  to  guard  against  the 
colonizing  English  mistakes  in  India,  where  Oriental  students  were 
trained  in  the  same  t}^  of  schools  as  were  common  in  England, 
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forgetful  that  the  problems  of  British  India  were  far  different  than 
those  of  London  and  Yorkshire. 

We  had  already  learned  how  His  Lordship  had  given  the  £g3rptian 
officials  $500,000  a  year — "  Kitchener's  backsheesh" — ^to  spend  on  the 
Moslem  schools,  in  order  that  these  officials  and  teachers  might  de- 
velop the  sense  of  initiative  and  independence.  We  also  knew  that 
the  budget  of  Egyptian  education  was  $1,000,000  annually  and  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  schools  were  imder  government  inspection. 

Only  the  day  before  I  had  been  talking  with  Mr.  Sidney  Wells, 
Director  of  agricultural  and  technical  education,  a  trained  expert 
whom  His  Lordship  had  brought  from  years  of  technical  experience 
in  England.  Mr.  Wells  had  spoken  of  the  rush  for  practical  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Moslem  youth,  how  1950  applications  had  been 
received  for  384  vacancies  in  trades  schools.  We  had  visited  the 
Boulac  technical  school  and  work  shops  seeing  there  five  hundred 
Egyptian  boys  at  work — ^not  memorizing  the  Koran  as  in  the  Cairo 
University  of  El-Azhar — ^but  busy  in  the  carpenter  shops,  foundries, 
leather  factories,  working  on  sheet  metal,  learning  pltunbing  and 
painting  and  making  with  their  own  hands  ever3rthing  from  a  camel- 
lantern  and  mule-harness  to  steam  engines  and  motor  cars. 

Even  the  leisured  traveler  sailing  along  the  Nile  in  a  Cook's 
boat  can  see  the  influence  of  Kitchener,  the  practical  school  master; 
alongside  of  the  shadoof  men,  with  bending,  brown  bodies  singing  in 
rhythm  as  they  raise  their  ancient  water  buckets  filled  with  the 
precious  water  to  their  long  canals,  are  the  government  school  lads 
from  the  schools  of  "Kitchener  R.  E." — ^young  engineers  mending 
the  dykes  and  surveying  for  new  irrigation  works. 

This  "madness,**  to  use  Kipling's  phrase,  of  Kitchener  has  built 
Gordon  Memorial  College,  established  on  the  spot  where  Gordon 
fell,  with  over  half  a  million  dollars  raised  from  His  Lordship's 
friends  in  England,  and  it  is  this  same  "madness"  of  Kitchener, 
which  is  to  day  calling  the  living  to  school — ^thirty  thousand  young 
men  and  twentythree  thousand  young  women  who  are  being  taught  in 
government-supervised  Egyptian  institutions  to  be  the  new  pioneers. 

"Certainly  also  is  Kitchener  mad.     But  one  sure  thing  I  know — 
If  he  who  broke  you  be  minded  to  teach  you,  to  his  Madrissa  go! 
Go,  and  carry  your  shoes  ip  your  hand,  and  bow  your  head  oti  your  breast 
For  he  who  did  not  slay  you  in  sport,  he  will  not  teach  you  in  jest." 

The  young  Moselm  men  and  women  of  the  Nile  country  have 
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heard  the  call  and  in  "kuttab"  and  lecture  room,  in  work  shop  and 
laboratory  and  field,  they  are  learning  in  "  Kitchener's  School. " 

Machine-Like  Efficiency. 

The  man  Kitchener  is  so  many  things  that  it  is  difficult  to  charac- 
terize him.  That  he  is  a  wonder  of  machine-like  efficiency  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  studies  either  his  work  or  his  personaUty.  He  pos- 
sesses the  unique  combination  of  insight  and  resolution  that  turns 
camel  trains  into  railways  and  conquers  the  Sudan.  His  mental 
machinery  is  the  marvel  of  the  Egyptians. 

A  strong,  deliberate  steel  wire  kind  of  a  man  he  seems,  built  for 
endurance.  His  steady  eyes  are  overhung  by  heavy  eyebrows  and 
his  face  is  the  kind  that  neither  stirs  affection  or  dislike.  You  fed 
that  his  brain  and  his  will  are  working  with  almost  perfect  harmony 
to  produce  a  man  as  unafraid  of  difficuUtes  as  he  is  confident  of  even- 
tual success.  He  has  always  been  popular  with  his  men  not  because 
they  were  drawn  to  him  by  any  sentiment,  but  because  a  general 
who  fights  and  usually  wins  is  alwa3rs  popular  with  soldiers. 

Kitchener's  remarkable  and  almost  unerring  and  practical  pre- 
cision has  caused  some  one  to  call  him  "a  drill  sergeant  raised  to 
the  nth  degree."  A  war  correspondent  who  was  with  him  at  Khar- 
totun  suggested  that  Kitchener  ought  to  be  patented  and  shown 
with  pride  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition,  marked — "British 
Empire;  exhibit  No.  i.  Hors  concom^,  the  Sudan  machine."  The 
same  correspondent  exhibited  a  real  bit  of  prophecy  concerning 
Kitchener  the  Sirdar  by  saying,  "he  would  be  a  splendid  manager 
of  the  War  Office.    He  would  be  a  splendid  manager  of  anything. " 

When  this  insistent  manager  of  men  and  things,  this  organizer 
of  victory,  turned  his  attention  to  colonizing,  his  power  to  administer 
made  him  quickly  the  master  of  Egypt  as  he  was  the  master  of  the 
Sudan,  despite  the  fact  that  he  possessed  an  occupation  army  of  only 
five  thpusand  men,  and  only  sixty-two  Engli^  officers,  with  which  to 
rule  12,000,000  Eg3rptians  scattered  among  a  thousand  villages  and 
towns  throughout  the  length  of  Egypt.  With  these  as  guard,  he  has 
developed  his  vast  progressive  enterprises.  He  is  said  to  have  the 
luck  of  genius,  always  to  have  arrived  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Certainly  for  three  years,  previous  to  the  present  war,  he  has  been 
the  man  of  the  hour  in  the  Nile  valley. 

Working  harder  than  any  of  his  officials  Kitchener  expects  and 
gets  efficiency.    He  was  once  asked  during  his  wars  in  the  Sudan  why 
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he  did  not  let  his  officers  come  down  to  Cairo  during  the  season.  He 
repUed,  "  If  it  were  to  go  home,  where  they  would  get  fit  and  I  could 
get  more  work  out  of  them,  I  would.  But  why  shotdd  I  let  them  come 
down  to  Cairo?'* 

One  of  his  educational  inspectors  was  sent  by  him  into  upper 
Egypt  to  investigate  a  certain  official  who  was  under  suspicion.  The 
inspector  returned  a  vague  report,  not  wishing  to  get  the  official  into 
trouble.  Kitchener  sent  to  him  this  message,  "I  asked  you  to  get 
the  facts  and  not  to  whitewash  the  official."  A  certain  land  com- 
pany in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  had  received  a  concession  for  the 
building  of  a  road.  The  Finance  Department  had  granted  the  con- 
cession  but  for  a  year  or  two  had  delayed  the  order  for  the  work 
to  be  finally  accompUshed.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
British  Agent  who,  finding  the  delay  unnecessary,  sent  word  to  the 
department  that  he  expected  to  motor  in  that  direction  at  a  certain 
date  and  that  the  road  must  be  ready  at  that  time.  "But,"  the 
officials  protested,  "we  do  not  have  men  to  put  on  the  work  to  make 
it  possible. "  "Turn  the  prisoners  on  the  job ! "  said  the  maker  of  the 
Sudan  Railroad. 

"But,"  urged  the  financiers,  "we  have  no  wardens  to  watch 
them,"  at  which  the  resourceful  empire  maker  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed: "What  the  devil  is  the  Army  of  Occupation  doing  with 
itself  in  Egypt?  Let  the  soldiers  act  as  wardens," — and  the  road 
was  built  by  the  date  fixed  for  His  Lordship's  motor  ride. 

During  the  ItaUan-Ttu-co  war  there  were  in  Alexandria  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  riot  between  the  natives  and  the  Italians.  Kitchener 
did  not  meditate  upon  conciliatory  measures.  He  called  out  the  fire 
department  and  turned  the  hose  on  the  mob,  cooling  suddenly  but 
effectively  the  heated  passions.  This  directness  of  action  greatly 
impressed  the  Eg3rptians  during  the  first  few  months  of  Kitchener's 
residence  in  Cairo,  when  upon  finding  a  dty  full  of  seditious  news- 
papers, he  put  out  of  business  on  the  average  one  a  day,  until  those 
remaining  became  as  poUtically  decorous  as  one  could  wish.  Plot- 
ting seditionists  were  given  no  quarter,  as  those  young  men  discovered 
who,  for  scheming  against  the  life  of  the  Khedive  and  the  British 
Agent,  were  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  imprisonment.  Kitchener 
in  his  summary  authority  reminds  the  older  Egyptians  of  that  former 
ruler  of  Egypt,  Mahomet  Ali,  who  at  one  time  upon  bearing  that 
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there  was  some  disaffection  in  the  Arab  quarters  of  Cairo  sent  his 
head  of  police  that  very  night  to  pick  out  and  hang  forty  of  the 
biggest  scoundrels  he  could  find  in  the  slums  of  the  city,  sa3ring, 
"we  shall  hear  no  more  of  any  popular  discontent  under  my  rule." 

Kitchener,  as  colonizer,  is  the  master  of  discipline. 
The  Humanitarian  Administrator. 

Kitchener's  success  is  not  only  in  his  cold  steel  eye  of  discipline. 
He  has  a  flaire  for  administrating,  and  all  of  his  versatile  powers 
seem  to  be  rolled  into  one — colonizer,  economist,  agrarian — all  com- 
bine to  make  the  humanitarian.  His  subordinates  attribute  to  him 
the  audacity  of  the  French  imagination,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  the  doggedness  in  execution  of  the  Britisher.  In  a  sense 
however,  involving  and  combining  all  these,  Kitchener  possesses 
the  power  of  insight  into  human  nature.  The  soldier  who  has  been 
accused  of  reckless  spending  of  human  life  in  times  of  war  is  its  arch 
conservator  in  the  days  of  peace. 

**The  fellah,"  says  the  British  Consul  in  one  of  his  succinct 
reports,  "remains  the  same  as  he  has  always  been,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  hard  working  types  of  humanity;  somewhat  conservative 
like  most  cultivators,  and  hardly  realizing  the  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  around  him." 

Kitchener's  humanity  was  one  of  the  startling  surprises  to  the 
dervishers  when  the  Sirdar  spared  the  inhabitants  of  Omdurman  at 
the  end  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Sudan.  His  lordship's  care  for 
the  fellaheen's  welfare  has  been  one  of  the  elements  that  has  sur- 
prised and  won  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptian  farmers.  He  has  been 
their  friend;  he  has  helped  in  that  great  British  project  of  lifting  the 
debts  from  the  shoulders  of  the  nilot  cultivators,  so  that  at  present 
the  total  annual  pa3rment  of  principal  and  interest  money  paid  by 
the  fellaheen  is  less  than  the  usury  formerly  exacted  for  interest 
alone.  Land  values  have  increased  one  thousand  per  cent  since 
1882.  Kitchener  estabUshed  police  schools  in  Cairo  and  organized 
40,000  Ghaffirs,  or  village  watchmen,  into  local  gendarmerie,  giving 
them  police  training,  some  miUtary  drill,  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
arms.  He  has  followed  out  the  British  colonizing  principle 
of  tolerance  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  land,  and  the 
Egyptian  Moslems  have  recognized  this  principle  so  generally  that 
their  requests  are  often  presented  in  the  guise  of  their  religious  rights. 

If  one  wishes  proof  for  the  real  extent  and  import  of  these  great 
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administering  qualities  of  Kitchener,  he  needs  only  to  follow  closely 
his  far-sighted  Eg3rptian  plans  for  the  internal  development  of  the 
Nile  country,  which  plans  can  scarcely  be  understood  without  a 
leisured  and  careful  study  of  the  rural  life  of  Egypt. 

The  great  drainage  and  irrigation  scheme  involving  enormous 
outiay  to  reclaim  Egypt  even  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  has  been  a 
part  of  a  vast  British  tmdertaking,  which,  during  the  past 
thirty  3rears  of  British  occupation,  has  redeemed  one  and  one-half 
million  acres  from  arid  sands.  His  Lordship's  war  against  cotton 
pests,  as  vigorous  and  effective  as  was  the  Sirdar's  schemes  for 
eliminating  disease  from  the  camps  in  the  Sudan  campaign;  his 
extension  of  savings  banks  for  the  Nile  farmers  whereby  their 
money  is  no  longer  hoarded  as  in  the  days  of  the  grafting  Pashas; 
his  dispensaries  for  rural  Egypt;  the  training  for  midwives  and  the 
hospital  instruction  for  village  barbers;  the  wide  sanitary  measures 
for  filling  up  the  stagnant  pools  in  the  Nile  Delta  and  reducing  in- 
fant mortality  by  teaching  laws  of  health  and  hygiene  through  pam- 
phlet literatiu^  and  Government-inspected  rural  schools  throughout 
Egypt;  his  great  practical  educational  reforms  including  agriculttu^ 
experiment  stations  and  model  farms;  training  twenty-five  thousand 
young  Egyptians  in  mechanical  engineering,  farming,  commercial 
and  police  schools,  and  exchanging  in  many  a  Moslem  institution 
modem  studies  of  contemporary  import  for  the  heretofore  exclusive 
use  of  the  Koran — ^these  are  only  a  part  of  the  practical  adminis- 
trator's work  in  present-day  Egypt. 

His  great  hobby  in  peace  as  in  war,  is  keeping  open  the  "lines  of 
communication."  Just  as  Kitchener,  by  his  carefully  wrought  sys- 
tem for  rations  and  railroads,  by  his  transports  and  his  commissary, 
was  enabled  to  do  in  the  Sudan  what  both  Gordon  and  Woolsey 
failed  to  do,  so  in  Egypt  his  patient  and  resolute  and  minute  attack 
at  utilitarian  development  enabled  him  to  accomplish  results 
that  no  former  ruler  in  the  Nile  coimtry  has  been  able  to  approach. 
The  same  spirit  of  the  dogged  Britisher  is  seen  in  every  part  of  the 
Nile  coimtry  as  that  which  the  famous  war  correspondent,  G.  W. 
Steevens,  depicts  as  the  spirit  of  Kitchener  in  the  shifting  sands  of 
the  Sudannese  Campaign. 

"Everybody  knew  that  a  railway  from  Haifa  across  the  desert 
to  Abu  Hamed  was  an  impossibility — ^until  the  Sirdar  turned  it  into 
a  fact.    It  was  characteristic  of  the  Sirdar's  daring,  based  on  complete 
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knofwledge  and  just  confidence  in  himself  and  his  instruments;  but 
to  the  uninformed  it  seems  mad  recklessness — ^thathe  actually  launched 
his  rails  and  sleepers  into  the  waterless  desert,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  line  was  still  held  by  the  enemy.  Water  was  bored  for,  and 
at  the  third  attempt,  found,  which  lightened  the  task;  but  the  engineers 
are  convinced  that  water  or  no  water,  the  Sirdar's  ingenuity  and  de- 
termination would  have  carried  the  enterprise  through." 

The  British  agent  as  colonizer  has  proved  his  power  to  fight  with 
shovel  and  spade  and  text  book  as  in  South  Africa  and  the  Khartoum 
enterprise  he  exhibited  his  abiUty  to  battle  with  martinis  and  rail- 
roads against  savages  and  death.  Under  the  governing  hand  of 
Egypt's  new  pharoah,  the  land  of  the  Ptolomies  has  been  changing  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  She  has  been  learning  tolerance  and  ef&ciency 
and  slowly  but  surely  she  is  beconing  conscious  of  being  a  part  of  the 
vast  progressive  and  utilitarian  movement  which  is  now  embracing 
the  world.  Give  Kitchener  another  decade  in  Egypt,  when  the  battle 
flags  of  the  Uuropean  conflict  are  furled!  Let  him  return  to  complete 
the  instruction  of  12,000,000  Egyptians  in  "Kitchener's  School"  and 
when  the  full  record  is  made  of  the  rule  and  progress  in  this  Land  of 
the  Sun  there  will  be  new  chapters  of  social  andeconomic  history 
to  write.  There  will  be  new,  perhaps  a  changed  and  deeper,  signifi- 
cance in  the  Muzzein's  cry  from  the  minaret: 

There    is   no   God    but    God 
And  Muhammad  is  his  Prophet. 

Religion,  as  well  as  industry,  will  have  taken  on  new  meanings, 
meanings  pregnant  with  the  demand  and  responsiblity  of  the  new 
centiuy. 

The  historian  of  these  awakening  years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile 
will  also  find  a  new  meaning  in  Emerson's  words — "There  is  no 
history,  only  biography" — and  more  than  one  vital  page  will  be 
devoted  to  "Kitchener  the  Colonizer." 


The  Work  of  the  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion in  Teacher-Training  for  Rural  Schools 

M.  P.  Shawkey,  State  Supt.  of  Schools, 

West  Virginia. 

WHEN  we  tackle  the  problem  of  teacher-training,  we  touch 
the  most  vital  spot  in  oiu"  educational  system.  The  fact  is 
the  teacher  is  the  school.  All  else  are  accessories.  Neither  a  large 
dty  system  nor  a  large  cotmty  system  of  schools  will  get  along  very 
well  without  a  superintendent,  but  at  his  best  the  superintendent 
can  only  improve  the  system.  He  cannot  make  it.  The  teacher 
makes  the  school.  Buildings,  equipment,  courses  of  study  and  other 
devices  may  help  the  teacher,  but  the  tone,  the  spirit,  the  success 
of  the  school  will  be  fixed  not  by  these  things  but  by  the  teacher. 

The  material  side  of  school  work  has  been  receiving  more  than 
its  share  of  attention  in  recent  years.  The  craze  for  fine  school 
buildings,  great  Ubraries  and  modem  apparatus  has  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  spiritual  side  of  the  school  and  led  us  into  the 
error  of  erecting  temples  of  learning, — great  temples,  but  temples 
into  which  we  have  not  called  the  real  gods  of  education.  The 
temples  are  of  gold  but  the  gods  are  of  brass.  Changing  from  the 
allegoric  to  the  plain  statement  of  facts,  you  will  find  upon  investi- 
gation that  during  the  period  from  1890  to  19 10  the  valuation  of 
school  property  in  the  United  States  leaped  from  $342,000,000  to 
$1,221,000,000 — an  advance  of  257  per  cent  in  20  years.  During 
the  same  period  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  increased 
from  $96,000,000  to  $267,000,000 — an  advance  of  178  per  cent. 
In  other  words  we  increased  otu-  valuation  of  the  material  things  of 
the  school  44  per  cent  ov«r  otu-  valuation  of  the  personal  element, 
the  teaching  force.  But  the  gold  temples  and  the  brass  gods  cannot 
save  us.  We  must  put  into  our  temples  of  learning  living  gods  in 
the  form  of  high  minded,  well  trained  and  enthusiastic  teachers. 

"  What  can  state  departments  of  schools  do  to  provide  such  teach- 
ers?"   To  answer  that  question  is  a  bigger  contract  than  I  will 
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tindertake  in  full.  In  my  discussion  I  want  to  be  definite  and  prac- 
tical. I  will,  therefore,  use  the  system  and  experience  of  my  own 
state  as  a  basis. 

First:  The  Examination  System,  The  state  department  can 
contribute  something  towards  securing  a  trained  corps  of  teachers 
through  the  examination  system.  In  West  Virginia  the  law  provides 
that  ''the  general  regulations,  direction  and  control  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates 
*  *  *  *  shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Free  Schools. "  Under  this  authority  the  questions  for  examinations 
are  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  the  state  department  and  sent  out  to 
the  county  superintendents  who  conduct  the  examinations  and  return 
the  manuscripts  to  the  state  department  where  they  are  graded  under 
the  same  special  supervision.  By  this  means  the  State  Superin- 
tendent can  readily  fix  a  standard  of  scholarship  and  professional 
training  as  high  as  in  his  judgment  conditions  will  warrant.  In 
the  judgment  of  school  men  of  the  state  this  system  has  proved 
a  very  practical  aid  and  has  done  as  much  towards  securing  better 
qualified  teachers  throughout  the  state  for  all  grades  of  schools  as 
any  other  single  factor  within  the  last  two  decades. 

Second:  Renewal  Certificates,  Under  oiu"  system  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  provide  that  first-grade  certificates  should  be  renewable 
periodically  upon  reasonable  conditions.  Following  out  this  plan, 
oiu-  law  provides  that  any  teacher  who  has  either  taught  or  attended 
school  three  years  out  of  the  five  of  the  life  of  his  first-grade  certi- 
ficate may  have  it  renewed  upon  condition  that  he  pass  examination 
on  two  of  the  books  of  thle  reading  circle  course  or  that  he  show  credit 
for  at  least  six  weeks'  attendance  in  some  standard  educational  in- 
stitution. Passing  an  examination  on  a  professional  book  has  proved 
a  shock  to  a  goodly  number  of  otu*  older  teachers,  but  the  shock  has 
awakened  them  and  in  many  cases  revealed  to  them  and  their  friends 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  been  keeping  alive.  In  not  a  few  cases 
this  experience  has  resulted  in  no  little  worry  and  ill  feeling  but  on 
the  whole  the  results  cannot  be  valued  as  anything  else  than  whole- 
some and  stimulating. 

TfflRD :  The  Reading  Circle  Course,  The  West  Virginia  law  pro- 
vides that  the  State  Superintendent  shall  select  a  small  series  of 
books  each  year  which  he  deems  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of 
the  state  and  which  together  constitute  the  teachers'  reading  circle 
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course.  The  law  further  provides  that  certificates  of  completion, 
which  are  of  an  honorary  nature,  may  be  given  to  teachers  who  do 
the  reading  circle  work  satisfactorily,  and  it  also  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  such  means  of 
professional  growth  and  in  case  of  a  flagrant  f ailtue  to  do  so  the 
certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  due  process.  The  reading  circle  work 
is  general  throughout  the  state  and  is  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  coimty  and  district  supervisors.  Necessarily  the  supervision 
by  coimty  superintendents  is  inadequate  and  as  a  rule  not  very 
effective,  but  where  local  supervisors  are  provided  for  the  magis- 
terial districts  the  supervision  becomes  practical  and  definite  and  the 
work  usually  flourishes.  Adding  to  these  things  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  provision  for  renewing  a  first-grade  certificate  upon  examina- 
tion of  two  of  the  reading  circle  books,  the  work  has  advanced  in 
interest  and  effectiveness  during  recent  years  and  is  now  regarded 
as  a  valuable  factor  in  developing  professional  experience  and  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  our  teachers. 

Fourth:  The  County  Teachers'  Institute,  In  West  Virginia 
provision  is  made  for  a  county  institute  once  a  year  continuing  for 
five  days,  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  under  the  di- 
rection of  instructors  designated  by  the  state  department  of  schools. 
To  carry  out  this  provision,  it  is  oiu"  custom  each  year  to  prepare 
a  program  or  syllabus  of  the  exercises  for  each  of  these  coimty  in- 
stitutes which  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  emphasize 
certain  definite  things  throughout  the  state  each  year. 

For  instance,  the  program  for  the  institute  of  the  summer  of  19 15 
called  upon  all  instructors,  superintendents  and  teachers  to  empha- 
size throughout  the  institute  and  the  year's  work  following,  first, 
better  teaching;  second,  better  physical  conditions  for  the  school; 
and,  third,  the  extension  of  the  school  including  social  center  work, 
night  schools  and  continuation  schools,  and  home  and  community 
projects.  All  teachers  of  the  state  are  required  to  attend  these  in- 
stitutes and  are  also  paid  a  small  per  diem  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  attendance  at  least.  As  a  consequence  the  institute  is 
the  rallying  point  for  the  school  forces  preliminary  to  attacking  the 
particular  problems  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  has  been  effective  in 
setting  up  proper  ideals,  organizing  forces  and  fixing  standards  of 
scholarship  and  professional  ethics  and  efficiency.  The  question  was 
raised  three  years  ago  whether  or  not  the  money  and  time  spent 
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upon  the  county  institute  could  not  be  used  to  better  advantage 
in  some  other  way,  but  the  majority  of  the  opinion  was  positive  in 
its  expression  that  for  the  present  at  least  the  county  institute  was 
accomplishing  too  much  to  be  abandoned. 

Fifth:  The  Short  Course.  We  have  tried  for  years  to  supply 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  state  with  teachers  from  our  normal 
schools,  but  the  number  of  normal  school  graduates  has  never  kept 
pace  with  the  number  of  teaching  positions  offering  larger  salary 
inducements  and  as  a  consequence  the  most  of  the  rural  schools 
have  been  left  without  professionally  trained  teachers.  During  these 
years  also  the  course  of  study  for  the  normal  schools  has  been  gradually 
lengthened  so  that  we  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  any  nearer  to  the 
happy  condition  when  enough  yotmg  men  and  women  to  supply  all 
the  schools  of  the  state  would  take  a  full  normal  school  course  before 
entering  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  Consequently  our  legislature 
at  its  recent  session,  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  1915,  provided 
for  a  ''short  course"  in  the  six  state  normal  schools  which  consists 
of  the  usual  elementary  work  and  four  years  of  secondary  work, 
one  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  professional  work,  methods  and 
practice  teaching.  This  same  law  also  provided  for  a  limited  state 
aid  to  ten  high  schools  of  the  state  who  are  doing  this  same  kind  of 
normal  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  graduates  of  this  "short  course"  are  granted  first-grade  certifi- 
cates good  for  three  years  and  renewable  for  three  years.  Liberal 
provision  is  also  made  for  giving  credit  to  teachers  for  their  ex- 
perience and  study  while  engaged  in  their  profession.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  this  means  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  teacher  in 
the  state  shall  have  had  at  least  a  reasonable  amotmt  of  special 
training,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  thus  far  during 
the  year  indicates  that  our  hope  may  be  realized.  This  plan  is  quite 
similar  to  that  in  force  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  some  of  the  other  states.  The  objection  is  sometimes  offered  that 
the  state  should  not  recognize  such  a  meager  course  of  professional 
training,  but  in  otu-  case,  which  I  think  is  not  unlike  that  of  perhaps 
a  majority  of  the  states  at  the  present  time,  it  was  "a  condition  and 
not  a  theory"  that  confronted  us,  and  it  seemed  better  to  provide  a 
way  for  limited  professional  training  for  a  great  body  of  teachers 
than  to  insist  on  higher  standards  and  be  compelled  to  get  along  with 
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a  limited  number  of  graduates  of  the  longer  course  who  naturally 
fibad  their  way  into  the  more  desirable  teaching  positions  in  the  state. 
I  find  that  New  York  State  has  a  plan  by  which  it  offers  aid  to  any 
school  of  proper  dmracter  in  the  state  which  gives  an  acceptable 
amotmt  of  teacher  trainmg  work.  The  provision  seems  to  be  effective 
as  the  report  shows  one  htmdred  such  schools  in  that  state  doing  the 
work  and  receiving  the  state  aid.  The  fact  the  state  gives  some  aid 
to  such  institutions  affords  a  direct  and  easy  means  for  the  state 
department  to  exercise  proper  control  and  influence  over  the  work 
and  the  readiness  of  any  school  to  co-operate  in  this  way  adds  mater- 
ially to  the  abiUty  of  the  state  to  provide  properly  trained  teachers. 

West  Virginia  offers  no  state  aid  to  any  except  public  schools, 
but  it  is  provided  by  law  that  private  and  denominational  insti- 
tutions which  do  work  equivalent  to  that  done  by  the  state  normal 
schools  shall  have  the  same  advantages  with  respect  to  the  certi- 
fication of  the  graduates  as  the  normal  schools  have.  This  law  wisely 
provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  inspect  the  work 
of  these  various  private  and  denominational  institutions  and  pass 
judgment  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  certification.  By  this  means  the  State  Board  has 
kept  their  work  right  up  to  the  scratch,  and  by  this  means  has  been 
helpful  to  the  schools  themselves  as  well  as  an  aid  to  the  state  in 
providing  a  larger  number  of  properly  trained  teachers. 

Sixth:  Extension  Courses.  Reports  that  I  get  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  indicate  a  wonderful  increase  in  the  amount  of 
extension  work  done  by  the  teachers  during  the  present  year.  Doc- 
tor Colegrove  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College  writes  me  that  as 
a  result  of  the  good  work  done  by  their  extension  coiu-ses  last  year 
their  institution  was  given  an  appropriation  of  $19,750  for  extension 
work  this  year,  and  that  the  teachers  in  ninety  out  of  ninety-nine 
counties  in  the  state  have  been  organized  for  the  work  and  that 
a  total  of  10,000  teachers  are  enrolled  in  the  extension  classes.  Re- 
ports of  similar  interest  and  activity  in  this  work  reached  me  from 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  other  states.  In  West  Virginia  oiu"  uni- 
versity and  each  of  the  six  normal  schools  have  offered  their  services 
to  the  teachers  in  the  towns  and  rural  communities  in  various  forms 
of  extension  work,  and  while  I  am  not  able  to  give  figiu^s  as  to  the 
number  enrolled,  classes  are  still  being  organized  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  without  any  especial  appropriation  for  this  work  oiu"  insti- 
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tutions  are  this  year  supervising  classes  in  all  sections  of  the  state 
and  perhaps  numbering  a  thousand  students  in  all. 

Seventh  :  Publication,  Letters  and  Field  Work,  In  conclusion,  I 
would  like  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  agency  in  the 
state  that  can  so  effectively  create  proper  professional  sentiment 
among  the  school  forces  as  the  state  department  of  education.  Its 
means  of  doing  this  are  too  abtmdant  and  numerous  to  be  enumer- 
ated. The  state  department  of  each  state  in  the  union  now  has  a 
considerable  fund  for  printing,  and  many  of  them  are  sending  out 
publications  of  various  kinds  for  the  consumption  of  school  boards, 
teachers  and  the  pubUc  generally.  These  publications  for  the  most 
part  deal  with  school  conditions  and  needs  and  are  intended  to  arouse 
interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally.  Some 
few  state  departments  have  already  tmdertaken  to  publish  material 
of  such  a  character  that  the  teacher  may  use  it  in  her  school  work. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  this  form  of  service  might  not  be  greatly 
enlarged.  Recently  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  has 
been  sending  out  bulletins  furnishing  type  studies  and  lesson  plans 
in  history  and  geography.  These  bulletins  are  prepared  by  specialists 
and  contain  material  of  a  very  helpful  character.  It  would  seem  that 
some  state  departments  might  take  up  this  same  work  and  carry  it 
on  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  every  teacher  of  the  state  who  is  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  many  states  the  relationship  between 
the  state  departments  and  teachers  is  such  that  an  occasional  cir- 
cular letter  directed  to  the  teacher  by  the  department  will  reach  the 
teacher  more  effectively  than  any  other  means.  At  the  present  time 
also  nearly  all  the  state  departments  have  a  number  of  men  in  their 
service  of  high  professional  standing  who  may  visit  various  sections 
of  the  state  occasionally  at  least  and  talk  to  groups  of  teachers  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  work.  Especially  when  this  work  is 
done  in  co-operation  with  the  various  educational  institutions  of 
the  state  or  the  county  or  dty  superintendent,  it  is  peculiarly  help- 
ful in  getting  results.  In  proportion  as  the  state  department  earns 
and  takes  the  place  of  educational  leader  in  that  proportion  it  becomes 
instrumental  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  service,  and  in 
no  other  way  does  it  better  earn  its  right  to  existence  and  standing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  treated  this  question  not  alone  from 
the  rural  standpoint.  To  me  the  great  problem  is  not  to  secure 
teachers  trained  for  the  country  but  trained  teachers  for  the  coun- 
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try.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  reason  that  the  country  has  a  smaller 
porportion  of  professionally  trained  teachers  as  compared  to  the  city 
is  a  sentimental  one.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  question  of  substantial 
conditions.  Whenever  we  pay  the  rural  teacher  the  same  salary 
that  we  pay  the  dty  teacher  and  provide  the  same  comforts  and 
opportunities  for  growth  and  life,  we  shall  have  an  equally  large 
proportion  of  professionally  trained  teachers  in  the  rural  schools. 
So  far  as  the  sentiment  of  it  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  of  the 
teachers  bom  and  reared  in  the  dty  as  large  a  number  will  by  nature 
appredate  the  advantages  of  rural  life  as  of  those  bom  in  the  cotmtry. 
The  thing  that  we  must  demand  and  mus^  have  is  an  equal  proportion 
of  school  finances  for  the  schools  of  the  country  and  never  tmtil  we 
have  that  will  we  have  the  better  conditions  for  which  we  are  entreat- 
ting.  It  is  gratifying  that  already  a  few  rural  commtmities  have  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  have  fixed  teachers'  salaries  at  as  high  a  notch 
as  they  are  in  the  city.  In  every  such  case,  let  it  be  noted  without 
exception,  the  cotmtry  has  teachers  as  thoroughly  trained  as  those 
fotmd  in  the  dty.  Our  normal  schools  and  teachers*  colleges  have 
been  providing  courses  for  rural  teachers,  but  their  greatest  service 
in  doing  this  is  not  that  they  shall  succeed  in  inducing  a  poorly  paid 
country  teacher  to  come  and  take  that  course  and  then  return  to  the 
same  country  school,  but  in  that  they  are  dignifying  the  work  in  the 
country  by  this  attention  and  supplying  teachers  who  have  annotmced 
by  their  registration  in  such  coiu"ses  that  they  are  really  to  take  up 
work  in  the  rural  schools  when  rural  schools  ask  for  them  and  offer 
adequate  compensation.  While  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
educational  purposes  has  increased  by  leaps  and  botmds  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  within  recent  years,  the  amount  is  not  yet  sufl&dent 
and  will  not  be  until  it  provides  a  salary  for  every  rural  school  in  this 
cotmtry  sufSident  to  justify  the  teacher  in  taking  a  good  thorough 
professional  coiu"se  and  in  settling  down  in  that  community  to  make 
it  a  life  work  with  the  prospects  of  being  able  to  live  at  least  com- 
fortably  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  for  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  offered  through  books,  travel  and  study. 


Women's  Progress  in  Japan 

By   Elizabeth  Cooper 

Author  of  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard/'    "Dmsilla  with  a 

Million/'  etc. 

AT  THE  opening  of  an  institution  styled,  "A  Female  University," 
Count  Okuma  who  made  the  opening  speech  said  that  the 
nation  would  be  twice  as  strong  if  the  women  were  well  educated. 
This  he  called  ''setting  up  a  double  standard."  He  pointed  out 
that  Tiu-key,  Egypt,  Persia  and  China  were  countries  which  had 
tried  to  get  along  with  a  ''single  standard/'  and  which  had  fallen 
behind  in  the  march  of  progress.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Japan's  primitive  rehgion  had  for  its  central  figure  the  Goddess 
of  Light,  but  that  as  far  as  women  were  concerned  she  had  been 
gradually  dethroned  and  thrust  into  a  dusty  and  unused  chamber. 

The  veteran  statesman  went  on  to  say  that  society  in  Japan  was 
disfigured  by  abuses  which  were  beyond  any  simple  remedy.  The 
only  effective  medicine  was  to  be  found  in  a  radical  reform  of  the 
ideals  of  family  life,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  women — ^which  must  be  brought  about  by 
education. 

These  words  from  one  of  the  most  honored  leaders  of  Japanese 
thought  voice  the  feeling  that  is  prevalent  throughout  all  Japan  to- 
day. At  first  the  ideal  of  the  promoters  of  education  for  women  was 
confined  to  the  strictly  utiHtarian.  Primary  school  work  and  the 
domestic  sciences  were  all  she  could  utilize  in  her  later  Ufe  work, 
which  would  naturally  be  that  of  a  wife  and  mother.  But  at  present 
the  Japanese  girl  may  obtain  a  free  education  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  college. 

One  marvels  at  the  marvellous  educational  accomplishment  of 
this  nation.  The  elementary  schools  with  their  144,000  teachers, 
(40,000  being  woman)  and  six  million  pupils,  are  undoubtedly  among 
the  best  institutions  for  early  training  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The 
proportion  of  children  in  these  schools  in  contrast  to  the  children  of 
school  going  age  in  the  Empire  is  98.8  per  cent  for  boys  and  97 .2  per 
cent  for  girls. 

The  secondary  or  Middle  schools  of  which  there  are  300  for  boys 
with  118,000  students  and  180  for  girls  with  52,000  students,  can 
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not  be  so  highly  recommended  as  the  remarkably  eflfedent  elemen- 
tary institutions. 

There  has  been  imtil  very  recent  years  a  reluctance  in  enlarging 
the  educational  facilities  for  women,  which  seeitns  rather  ungracious 
in  a  nation  so  industrially  dependant  upon  its  women,  and  where 
there  are  twice  as  many  women  as  men  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

One  feature  of  the  times  in  Japan  is  the  tendency  of  women  to 
form  themsehres  into  societies  and  dubs  for  the  attainment  of  some 
object.  The  greater  proportion  are  perhaps  educational,  the  mem- 
bers meeting  at  stated  times  to  listen  to  a  lecture  upibn  some  subject 
that  helps  to  keep  them  abteast  with  the  times.  There  are  also 
patriotic  societies,  that  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  raising 
money  for  sending  supplies  to  soldiers  or  for  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers,  or  to  help  in  furthering  some  patriotic  enterprise. 
There  are  also  many  charitable  societies,  and  the  Japanese  lady  is 
learning  gradually  the  joys  of  a  purely  social  club,  where  she  may 
drink  her  tea  and  gossip  with  her  friends. 

In  the  changes  that  the  past  few  years  have  brought,  perhaps 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  new  openings  for  work  that  Japan 
now  offers  to  women.  The  growth  of  the  public  school  system  has 
made  a  demand  for  teachers,  and  that  demand  is  steadily  increa^g. 
The  profession  of  nursing  has  also  drawn  many  women  from  the  better 
walks  of  life.  In  the  Red  Cross  hospital  alone  there  were  one  year 
a  thousand  nurses  taking  the  course,  while  a  thousand  graduates 
scattered  throughout  the  coimtry  were  practicing  their  profession. 
The  growth  of  commerce  and  industry  has  increased  the  demand 
for  feminine  labor  outside  the  home.  In  the  silk  factories,  the  cotton, 
tobacco,  match  and  factories  there  are  nearly  as  many  women 
employed  as  men,  and  this  employment  in  factories  has  made  the  ser- 
vant problem  a  difficult  one  for  the  householder,  as,  in  practically 
all  countries  the  women  prefer  the  harder  work  of  the  factory,  and 
the  freedom  after  the  days  work,  to  the  never  ending  toil  that  is 
associated  with  the  life  of  a  domestic  servant.  The  women  who 
apply  for  positions  as  servants  are  apt  to  be  far  inferior  to  those 
who  would  have  applied  a  few  years  ago. 

The  telephone  employs  girls  and  women  in  latge  numbers,  the 
railway  offices  also  offers  an  opening  for  their  services,  as  they  are 
the  ticket  agents  in  every  station  throughout  Japan.    In  the  printing 
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presses  we  fibad  women  doing  work  that  is  usually  done  by  boys  in 
this  country.  A  few  women  are  reporters  on  the  daily  papers,  and 
others  are  engaged  in  purely  literary  work.  Among  {he  innumerable 
newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  Japan  there  are  twenty 
or  more  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  women,  and  there 
are  two  women  editors  in  Tokio. 

The  modem  education  for  woman  has  made  her  keenly  desirous 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  she  is  well  informed  regarding  what 
is  going  on  in  her  own  cotmtry  and  of  the  outside  world  so  far  as  it 
affects  Japan.  But  her  interest  in  the  world  at  large  is  less  than 
that  of  American  women,  and  only  the  exceptional  woman,  or  the 
woman,  who  has  traveled  cares  for  the  opinion  of  foreigners.  In  this 
they  differ  radically  from  their  men  folk,  whose  minds  are  reaching 
out  continually  to  learn  new  lessons  which  they  skillfully  sAscpt 
to  fit  the  old  conditions. 


TO  ONE  IN  KERRY 

Hid  by  the  hills,  encircled  by  the  sea, 
Wait  for  the  happy  moment  when  God  wills 
That  I  may  come  again  and  set  you  free, 
Hid   by   the   hills. 

Here  it  is  evening,  and  the  twilight  fills 
The  little  room  where,  though  but  distantly, 
I  hear  the  murmur  of  the  Kerry  rills. 

Thus  Love  hath  bridged  the  sea's  immensity. 
And  with  a  vision  all  the  clamor  stills 
Of  my  Kul  heart,  which  for  awhile  must  be 
Hid  by  the  hilU. 

—  Norreys  Jephson  O'Coner,  in  The^Colonnade. 


The  Educational  Conning  Tower 

An  Interpretative  Survey 

THE  West  Point  day  for  the  cadets  is  an  active  one.  At  6  a.  m., 
at  the  last  note  of  the  reveille  every  cadet  must  be  in  rank. 
From  6  a.  m.  to  6.  30  a.  m.,  he  spends  making  up  his  bed,  sweeping 
his  room,  washing  and  shaving.  At  6.30  he  marches  to  the  Mess 
House  for  practice,  returning  at  7  a.  m.  He  is  called  to  his  room 
and  to  study  at  quarters  which  sotmds  on  the  bugle  at  7.15.  His 
class  work  begins  at  7.55,  continues  tmtil  12.30,  during  which  time 
the  cadet  must  be  at  class  or  studying  in  his  room. 

A  Tactical  officer  inspects  the  cadet's  room  between  8  a.  m. 
and  10.30  A.  M.  and  the  rooms  must  be  ''spic  and  span." 

The  battalion  marches  to  dinner  at  12.40  and  meets  in  the  Mess 
Hall  forty  minutes  later.  At  1.35  p.  m.  call  to  quarters  is  sotmded 
and  class  commences  at  1.45,  lasts  tmtil  3.45  p.  m.  The  first  drills 
begin  at  4  and  are  over  at  5  p.  m.  Parade  is  from  5. 15  to  5.45.  From 
this  time  until  supper,  6.25  p.  m.  the  cadet  is  at  leisure,  the  only 
leisure  time  in  the  day.  When  he  returns  from  supper  at  6.55,  call  to 
quarters  sounds  at  7.15  and  the  cadet  is  again  confined  to  his  room 
and  required  to  study  until  ''taps."  All  lights  must  be  out  and  all 
the  cadets  in  bed  when  the  clock  souhds  at  10  p.  m. 

College  and  Preparatory  school  students  who  think  that  they 
are  busy  and  overworked  may  well  ponder  this  schedule  and  sys- 
tematize their  time  in  order  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  time  which  is 
so  often  spent  in  an  idle  and  fruitless  way. 


The  following  are  the  "ten  commandments"  of  the  English  pub- 
lic school  boy  according  to  a  htmiorous  writer,  in  the  Revue  Politique 
et  Parlementaire: 

(i)  There  is  only  one  God,  and  the  captain  of  football  is  his 
prophet. 

(2)  My  school  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

(3)  Without  big  muscles,  strong  will,   and  proper  collars, 

there  is  no  salvation. 

(4)  I  must  wash  much,  and  in  accordance  with  tradition. 
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(5)  I  must  speak  the  truth  even  to  a  master,  if  he  believes 
everything  I  tell  him. 

(6)  I  must  play  games  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul, 
and  with  all  my  strength. 

(7)  To  work  outside  class-hours  is  indecent. 

(8)  Enthusiasm,  except  for  games,  is  in  bad  taste. 

(9)  I  must  look  up  to  the  older  fellows,  and  pour  out  contempt 
on  newcomers. 

(10)  I  must  show  no  emotion,  and  not  kiss  my  mother  in 
public. 


The  question  regarding  the  comparative  systems  of  free  and  com- 
pulsory school  education  in  England,  Germany  and  France  has  re- 
ceived recent  notice.  The  following  facts  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers: 

German  free  and  comptdsory  Elementary  schools  founded 
January  ist,  1850. 

Enrollment  of  pupils — 9,737,262 


English   free    educational    system  founded   1870.    Compul- 
sory education  came  in    1883. 
Enrollment  of  pupib,  6,075,968. 


Prance  free  education  founded  1882. 
The  system  was  completed  in  1904. 
Ntunber  of  pupils  enrolled  4,440,000. 


The  German  system  of  education  is  probably  most  thorough 
and  methodical  and  it  is  carried  on  by  states  similar  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  less  centralized  than  the  French  system. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  which  system  is  better  or  which  country's  aver- 
age citizen  is  better  educated  3ince  there  are  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  such  as  the  nation's  ideals  and  the  point  of  view 
as  to  what  education  should  mean. 


The  fact  that  the  Yale  board  has  demanded  that  only  students 
who  really  have  need  of  money  for  self-support  should  receive  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  university  employment  bureau  not 
only  reveals  the  possiblility  of  support  among  the  students  at  Yale, 
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but  is  another  prcx>f  on  the  counterside  of  Doctor  Faunce's  argument, 
concerning  the  reign  of  the  automobile  in  student  life.  Tak- 
ing the  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  a  whole  throughout  the  coun- 
try it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  "dazzlmg  attractions  of  the  auto- 
mobile are  generally  more  serious  than  the  custom  of  drinking." 


The  following  quotation  from  the  "Carlisle  Arrow"  publi^ed 
by  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  reveals  the  practical  character  of  the 
work  in  that  institution: 

From  the  Baker  Shop:  "Last  Monday  we  baked  850  drop  cakes 
for  the  students.    This  work  is  carried  on  largely  by  student  labor." 

From  the  Carpenter  Shop:  "Lessons  on  cutting  rafters  were 
given  the  boys  last  Tuesday." 

From  the  Plumbing  Shop:    "The  new  forge  is  nearly  completed." 

From  the  Tailor  Shop:  "Twenty-eight  coats  were  finished  and 
sent  to  the  warehouse  last  Saturday,  and  a  new  lot  of  coats  are 
being  made." 

Mr.  Nonast  is  now  giving  short  daily  lessons  on  the  various  kinds 
and  qualities  of  materials  used  in  the  shop  and  elsewhere. " 

From  the  Tin  shop:  "  David  Crow  is  becoming  a  very  good  tin 
smith,  and  Joseph  Sierra  is  also  improving." 

From  the  Blacksmith  Shop:  "The  whole  shop  force  have  been 
busy  all  the  week  in  filling  out  the  farmers'  demand  for  husking." 


Mr.  Frank  Andrews  Hall,  bursar  of  New  York  University  makes 
the  following  statement  relative  to  the  value  of  a  university  cotu-se 
in  a  great  city  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  earning  power  of  the 
student  before  graduation: 

"In  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  during  recent  years  the  students  have  been  a^ked  to 
give  confidentially,  reports  on  their  earnings  from  year  to  year. 

In  a  certain  year  the  average  salary  before  entrance  was  $69.37 
per  month.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  rose  to  $79.26,  jumped  to 
$95.51  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  to  $104.85  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  One  student  in  the  class  increased  his  salary  50  per 
cent  in  the  three  years. 

All  this  is  most  respectfully  referred  to  the  man  on  the  street, 
who  does  not  know  the  college  student  as  he  is,  but  judges  him  from 
the  "peg-top  trousers  and  noisy  hosiery." 


Educational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

The  Washington  Square  Pkyen 

The  Washington  Square  Players  are  still  demonstrating  Hieir 
theories  of  stage-craft  at  the  Bandbox  Theatre.  The  idea  of  Wash- 
ington Square  on  57th  Street  East,  is  in  itself  a  dramatic  episode  indi- 
cating the  tmconventionality  of  the  Pla3rers.  The  company  consists 
of  some  very  versatile  and  accompUshed  men  and  women  who  seem- 
ingly believe  in  their  work  and  enjoy  it  This  is  their  third  and  most 
successful  season. 

The  present  bill  consists  of  four  plays  of  differing  types.  The 
first,  called  **The  Clod"  is  a  story  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  title  appUes  to  the  ignorant  drudge  of  a  farmer's  wife  in  one  of 
the  border  states.  She  is  a  sullen,  soulless  creature  who  brings  the 
piece  to  a  tragic  climax  when,  aroused  by  the  instdt  of  a  soldier,  she 
seizes  a  shotgun  and  kills  him  and  his  companion.  The  piece  was 
written  by  Lewis  Beach  and  is  something  of  a  thriller. 

In  the  second  play  we  are  introduced  to  no  less  notable  personages 
than  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  in  a  very  amusing  "whimsicality"  en- 
titied  **The  Road  House  in  Arden. "  The  humor  of  the  piece  is  sub- 
tie  and  deUghtful  and  the  impersonation  excellent.  The  third  piece 
is  a  comedy  "The  Tenor"  in  which  Frank  Conroy  and  Helen  Westiey 
take  the  principal  parts.  Lastiy  we  behold  the  curious  pantomime 
"The  Red  Cloak,"  in  five  scenes. 

People  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  drama  and  In  experimental 
presentation  of  modem  authors  will  find  much  to  attract  and  to 
please  them  in  the  work  and  plans  of  The  Washington  Square  Players. 
Information  regeuxling  their  purposes  can  be  readily  secured. 

The  Weavers 

Gerhart  Hauptman's  well-known  drama  in  five  acts  is  being  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bmanud  Reicher  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  Its  impor- 
tance, educationally,  consists  in  its  being  a  serious  study  of  social 
unrest  and  industrial  injustice.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  Mr.  Reicher  and  his  associates  in  their  effprts  to  es- 
tablish the  Modem  Stage  and  to  call  attention  to  needed  reforms. 
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This  play  is  a  sombre  spectacle  indeed  portraying  in  all  too  noisy  a 
fashion  the  discontent  and  despair  of  the  poor  weavers  of  Germany. 
Not  for  laughter  and  recreation  but  as  one  might  go  to  the  slums  to 
observe  their  sociological  problems  either  out  of  curiosity  or  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  program  of  amelioration  we  would  advise  those 
who  can  to  spend  an  evening  witnessing  Mr.  Reicher's  interpretation 
of  Hauptman.  The  acting  is  of  a  strenuous,  robust  t3rpe  and  some  of 
the  scenes  are  of  intense  human  interest.  The  conditions  pictured 
are  abject  in  the  extreme.  The  climax  of  the  play  is  a  pitiful  tragedy 
leaving  the  audience  in  a  state  of  depression  and  resentment  toward 
the  industrial  regime  calculated  to  provoke  such  crimes.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  writing  the  book. 

Common  Clay 

"We  are  made  what  we  are  by  what  we  are  up  against,"  says  the 

girl  in  the  play — a  truism  frequently  expressed  in  more  classical  lan- 
guage.   The  doctrine  is  forcefully  illustrated  in  the  story. 

Common  Clay  is  one  of  the  big  successes  of  the  season.  Its  long 
run  at  the  Republic  Theatre  demonstrates  the  interest  of  the 
theatre-going  public  in  the  problem  of  social  inequaUties  and  its 
admiration  for  such  dramatic  abilities  as  those  shown  by  John  Mason 
and  Jane  Cowl,  co-stars  of  the  piece,  llie  commonness  of  the  clay 
out  of  which  human  beings  are  made,  the  sham  of  social  "respect- 
ability," the  noble  heart  quaUties  of  the  erring  and  unforttmate 

woman,  the  elemental  justice  of  the  masculine  mind  in  its  serious 
processes,  and  the  always  potential  spirit  of  self-abnegation  in  both 

sexes  are  flashed  before  the  audience  in  a  rapidly  moving  plot  of 
mdo-dramatic  intensity. 

The  Road  to  Mandalay 

For  those  who  desire  the  comic  opera  style  of  entertainment,  this 
piece  will  furnish  pretty  nearly  100  per  cent  satisfaction.  It  is  beau- 
tiful. It  is  melodious.  It  is  humorous.  Some  of  the  jokes  are  not 
of  very  recent  invention,  but  they  do  not  suffer  in  the  telling.  The 
cast  is  capable.  The  chorus  effects  are  unusually  good.  "The  Road 
to  Mandalay"  is  a  success. 


The  Toy  Theatre 

By  Peter  Newton 

The  dean,  wholesome,  amusement  of  yomig  people  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  of  modem  education.  If  we  instill  in  the  child  of 
today  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  an  active  appreciation  of  that 
which  is  simple  and  pure,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  standards  of  the 
stage  of  tomorrow  will  reflect  these  ideals.  The  Toy  Theatre  will 
be  one  of  a  group  of  quaint  medieaval  buildings  all  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  children.  It  is  hoped  that  these  buUdings  will  be  opened 
to  the  public  next  winter. 

Here  will  be  a  toy  shop,  a  bookseller,  an  assembly  room  for  danc- 
ing classes,  amateur  theatricals,  etc.,  a  charming  tea  room  and  a 
wonderful  playground  on  the  roof  with  sand  piles,  sea  saws  and  hobby- 
horses, not  to  mention  an  enchanted  garden  with  winding  paths 
bordered  with  clipped  hedges  where  one  is  likely  to  meet  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  any  minute  or  come  upon  a  wood  nymph  or  water 
spirit  in  the  bubbling  fountain. 

At  one  end  of  this  garden  there  will  be  a  turreted  castle  reached 
by  a  draw-bridge  over  a  moat  with  real  water  in  it.  In  this  castle 
there  will  be  winding  stairways  and  knights  in  armour  and  tapes- 
tried chambers,  and  also  a  marionette  show  every  afternoon.  In 
these  buildings  there  will  also  be  a  barber  shop  where  Tommy  may 
have  his  hair  cut  while  Sister  Alice  tries  on  a  new  frock  in  the  little 
specialty  shop  downstairs  and  baby  has  his  picture  taken  in  the 
photograph  studio  on  the  top  floor.  Then,  of  course,  the  whole 
family  will  go  into  the  attractive  little  room  of  the  phonograph 
people  to  hear  the  latest  records,  before  going  down  to  the  auditorium 
of  the  Toy  Theatre  for  the  matinee. 

This  is  to  be  a  good  sized  room  done  in  simple  gothic  columns 
and  beams  and  with  twelve  panels  as  wall  decorations  depicting 
in  processional  form,  the  history  of  magic.  The  curtain  will  show 
a  street  fair  in  a  mediaeval  town  with  a  conjuror  in  his  booth  enter- 
taining a  crowd  of  gaping  yokels.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance  there 
will  be  "The  Fairy  Queen"  and  on  the  other  *'The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamlin." 

As  all  youngsters  love  the  mysterious  and  make  believe,   magic 
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craft  will  be  largely  used  to  make  the  wonderful  happenings  of  the 
old  legends  and  folk  lore  stories  really  take  place.  The  doings  of 
the  wizards  of  old  as:  Pharoaih  and  the  Magicians  of  Egypt,  Saul 
and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  Isis  in  UgypU  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  the  cults 
of  the  learned  in  Greece  alhd  Rome,  Merlin,  Faust,  Louis  XI  and 
his  astrologers,  Cagliostro,  Count  de  Grisy,  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  Fakirs  of  India,  the  wonderful  Mystics  of  China,  not  to  mention 
the  myriads  of  dWarfs,  witches,  noUmaidens,  trolls,  nymphs,  pixies, 
goblins,  elves,  fairies,  and  other  fabulous  creatures  trooping  through 
the  folklore  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Scandinavia  and  Europe  in  general, 
will  be  shown  in  the  plays.  What  child  is  there,  or  grown-up  for 
that  matter,  whose  blood  does  not  tingle  at  the  mention  of  a  fairy 
ring  on  Easter  Even  when  the  moon  is  high  and  Brer  Rabbit  keeps 
his  tryst  on   the  greensward? 

In  the  afternoons  the  performances  will  consist  of  simple  plays 
with  an  educational  value  and  motion  pictures  of  the  right  kind 
for  young  children  and  in  the  evenings  the  program  will  be  for  more 
advanced  young  people  consisting  of  such  subjects  as  Ivanhoe,  William 
Tell,  Coltunbus,  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  Captain  Elidd,  and  the  Juggler 
of  Touraine. 

The  Toy  Theatre  will  fill  a  place  in  the  movement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  along,  broader,  more  interesting  lines  and  its  in- 
fluence for  good  should  be  very  great  With  this  Kttle  play  house 
in  New  York  and  the  leaders  of  this  sort  ot  thing,  writers,  painters, 
musicians,  conjurors,  and  actors,  all  working  together  to  produce  a 
perfect  children's  theatre  (not  in  the  sense  of  there  being  children 
in  the  cast  but  in  that  here  will  be  the  children's  very  own  theatre) 
the  idea  should  very  soon  become  a  national  factor  for  good  along 
its  alloted  lines.  The  "Movies"  themselves  will  contribute  their 
share  by  reproducing  for  distribution,  the  productions  of  the  Toy 
Theatre,  until  such  time  as  there  are  other  Toy  Theatres  in  the 
large  cities  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  national  way. 

Being  small  and  simple  in  its  construction  and  decoration,  (the 
gorgeous,  ornate  gold-leaf  interior  of  the  typical  theatre  being  utterly 
absent)  it  will  cost  comparatively  little  to  build,  so  that  we  can  afford 
to  pay  well  for  our  productions  and  especially  for  music  which  is 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our  program,  a  fine  string  orchestra  mak- 
ing a  musical  background  for  the  dramatic  story  enacted  on  the  stage. 
The  seating  capacity  will  be  five  hundred  and  the  prices  of  admission 
very  moderate,  so  that  the  world  and  his  wife  may  take  their  children 
and  in  doing  so  become  children  themselves  again  for  a  few  hoiu^, 
to  their  no  small  advantage  and  deUght. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

(All  rights  reserved) 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer  and  Director 

Doubtless  every  reader  of  Educational  Foundations  is  familiar  with 
the  wonderfid  work  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  E.  W.  Wallin.  His  recent 
efforts  in  the  Psycho  Educational  Clinic  of  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
our  land  have  added  much  to  his  fame. 

We  take  pride  in  the  following  quotations,  from  a  recent  letter 
received  from  Dr.  Wallin  after  we  had  sent  him  equipment  for  a 
Model  Store,  for  experimental  use. 

"My  observation  indicates  that  the  materials  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  making  concrete  various  processes  not  only  in 
arithmetic  and  other  academic  branches  but  also  in  the  sodo- 
industrial  activities  of  society.  The  Model  Store  furnishes  an 
excellent  center  for  the  correlation  of  a  great  variety  of  vital, 
practical  interest.  It  is  of  great  value  with  the  t3rpes  of  chil- 
dren we  have  in  our  special  schools  for  individual  instruction. 
The  children  find  the  materiab  of  great  interest.  I  heartily 
commend  the  idea  and  congratulate  you  on  the  success  which 
you  have  attained  in  gathering  together  materials  for  your 
Model  Store." 
In  another  paragraph  Dr.  Wallin  says: 

"I  frequently  take  occasion  to  refer  this  excellent  set  of 
materials  to  the  teachers  taking  my  lecture  courses  and  to 
visitors  in  the  clinic.  However,  quite  a  munber  of  the  teachers 
in  our  schools*  *  *  have  provided  themselves  with  the  Model 
Store  materials." 

A  picture  of  the  Model  Store  in  one  of  these  schools  is  printed  in  a 
booklet  describing  the  work  which  we  have  just  issued  bearing  the 
title  "The  Teacher's  Greatest  Problem." 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  shown  by  its  introduction,  which  fol- 
lows: 
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This  book  was  written  for  three  reasons: 

First:  To  help  teachers  who  use  our  Model  Store  better  to 
tmderstand  its  uses,  its  advantages  and  its  wider  possibilities. 

Second:  To  show  inquiring  Teachers,  Principals  and  Superin- 
tendents what  the  Store  is  and  what  they  can  gain  by  having 
and  using  this  modem  "Teaching  Machine." 

Third:  To  explain  the  method  of  organization,  that  Super- 
intendents and  Boards  of  Education  may  not  misjudge  our 
effort  to  help  the  schoob  and  may  understand  its  complete  com- 
pliance with  all  rules  of  schools  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 

Also  to  show  that  it  helps  in  any  course  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar school  study  from  kindergarten  to  graduation,  and  in  no 
way  changes  the  preferred  curriculum. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  store  is  summarized  on  page  14  as  follows: 
Children  want  to  learn  things  that  interest  them. 
Interested  children  need  no  discipline. 
The  Power  to  Hold  Attention,  the  hardest  thing  for  a  teacher 
to  acquire,  the  most  necessary  thing  in  dealing  with  children,  is 
supplied  by  the  Model  Store  which  makes  Industry  attractive 
to  the  pupils. 
And  the  first  question  in  the  teacher's  mind,  viz.,  "Where  can  I 
get  the  time  for  it**  is  answered  in  the  preface  in  the  following  words: 
''Keep  this  in  mind.    All  the  work  at  the  store  and  planning 
the  store  lessons,  should  take  the  place  (and  the  time)  of  work 
that  must  be  done  anyhow,  usually  at  greater  effort.     It  may  seem 
a  bit  harder  at  first,  but  if  it  does  not  save  time  and  trouble  after 
it  is  working  there*s  something  wrong — ^write  for  help. 

A  lesson  as  it  took  place  in  a  classroom  is  described  in  detail  by 
a  parent  who  visited  a  school  where  the  store  is  in  use.  Syllabi  by 
two  of  the  most  famous  of  advanced  thinkers  on  educational  subjects, 
resulting  from  use  and  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Model 
Store  work  are  included,  together  with  reproductions  of  letters,  com- 
positions, drawings,  bills,  inventories  and  similar  pupils'  work. 

We  believe  the  booklet  will  help  every  user  of  the  store. 

It  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply.    It  will  help  any  educator  to  de- 
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dde  whether  or  no  to  attempt  the  use  of  the  Model  Store  m  sdiool. 
As  this  is  written  a  letter  from  Minnesota  is  (^>ened.    Here  it  is, 
in  full.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

February  ii,  1916. 
Model-Store-Keeping  Dept. 
Educational  Foundations 
33  East  27th  Street,  New  York 
Gentlemen: 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  our  Model  Store  installed 
and  are  using  it  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the  children. 
We  have  put  it  into  one  of  the  dass  rooms  where  our  Manual 
Training  teacher  put  up  shelves  to  accommodate  all  the  articles 
we  have  received  thus  far.  We  have  a  desk  with  money  drawers^ 
etc.  Have  enjoyed  it  so  very  much  and  can  already  see  infinite 
possibilities  in  its  use. 

If  you  are  still  sending  out  material  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
receive  any  you  may  be  willing  to  send  us. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  idea  and  the  quality  of  the  articles 
sent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     M 

PrindpaL 
The  Teacher's  Greatest  Problem  is  making  industry  attractive 
to  pupils,  thus   acquiring   the  power  to  hold  their  attention.    The 
Model  Store  does  both  at  once — and  more. 

If  those  who  read  this  department  will  send  for  the  booklet  and 
read  it,  the  keynote  of  the  department — ^the  wish  to  help  educators 
solve  their  problems — ^will  have  been  sounded. 


The  Bible  and  Education 

IN  THESE  days  of  the  making  of  many  books,  it  is  profitable  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  far-reaching  and  the  moral  value  of  the 
Christian  scriptures.  The  witnesses  of  the  following  eminent  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Bible  has  been  a  chief  source  of  success  and  power 
is  significant. 

Lincoln  wrote  to  his  intimate  friend,  J6shua  F.  Speed:  "I  am 
profitably  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon 
reason  that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will  live  and 
die  a  better  man." 

The  French  poet  Alfred  de  Musset  was  "a  child  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  storm;"  and  when  he  died,  his  old  servant  pointed  to  a  New 
Testament  and  said  to  a  friend  who  came  to  inquire  about  him:  "I 
know  not  what  Alfred  f otmd  in  that  book,  but  he  always  latterly 
had  it  under  his  pillow  that  he  might  read  it  when  he  would. " 

The  testimony  of  Napoleon  I  to  the  Bible  as  recorded  in  Ber- 
trand's  Memoirs:  "Behold  it  upon  this  table"  (here  he  solemnly 
placed  his  hand  upon  it).  *'I  never  omit  to  read  it,  and  every  day 
with  the  same  pleasure.  Nowhere  is  to  be  found  such  a  series  of 
beautiful  ideas,  admirable  moral  maxims,  which  produce  in  one's 
soul  the  same  emotion  which  one  experiences  in  contemplating 
the  infinite  expanse  of  the  skies  resplendent  upon  a  summer's  night 
with  all  the  brilliance  of  the  stars.  Not  only  is  one's  mind  absorbed, 
it  is  controlled,  and  the  soul  can  never  go  astray  with  this  book  for 
its  guide." 

Read  your  Bible — make  it  your  daily  business  to  obey  it  in  all 
that  you  imderstand.  To  my  early  knowledge  of  the  Bible  I  owe  the 
best  part  of  my  taste  in  literature. — John  Raskin, 

Written  in  the  East,  these  characters  live  forever  in  the  West; 
written  in  one  province,  they  pervade  the  world;  penned  in  rude 
times,  they  are  prized  more  and  more  as  civilization  advances;  prod- 
uct of  antiquity,  they  come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  modem  days.  Then  is  it  any  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  the  "characters  of  Scripture  are  a  marvel  of  the 
mind"? — Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

Consider  the  great  historical  fact  that  for  three  centtiries  this 
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book  has  been  woven  into  the  life  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
English  history;  that  it  has  become  the  national  epic  of  Britain, 
and  is  familiar  to  noble  and  simple  from  John  o'  Groat's  House  to 
Land's  End,  as  Dante  and  Tasso  were  once  to  the  Italians;  That 
it  is  written  in  the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in  ex- 
quisite beauties  of  a  merely  literary  form;  and,  finally,  that  it  forbids 
the  veriest  hind  who  never  left  his  village  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exis- 
tence of  other  countries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a  great  past* 
stretching  back  to  the  ftuthest  limits  of  the  oldest  nations  of  the 
world. 

By  the  study  of  what  other  book  could  children  be  so  much 
humanized,  and  made  to  feel  that  each  figure  in  that  cast  historical 
procession  fills,  like  themselves,  but  a  momentary  space  in  the  inter- 
val between  two  eternities  and  earns  the  blessings  or  the  curses 
of  all  time,  according  to  its  efforts  to  do  good  and  hate  evil,  even  as 
they  also  are  earning  their  payment  for  their  work? — Huxley. 

It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like 
the  sound  of  church-bells  which  the  convert  scarcely  knows  how  he 
can  forego    .      .  The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.    The 

potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  It  is 
the  representative  of  a  man's  best  moments;  all  that  there  is  about 
him  of  soft  and  gentle  and  pure  and  penitent  and  good  speaks  to  him 
forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing  which  doubt 
never  dimmed  and  controversy  never  soiled;  and  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one  spark  of  re- 
ligiousness about  him  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon 
Bible. — Faber. 

Match,  if  you  can,  the  Bible's  Table  of  Contents 

1.  The  story  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Flood,  grandest  of  human 
traditions  founded  on  a  true  horror  of  sin. 

2.  The  story  of  the  Patriarchs. 

3.  The  Story  of  Moses,  with  the  results  of  that  tradition  on  the 
moral  law  of  all  the  civilized  world. 

4.  The  Story  of  the  Kings;  virtually  that  of  all  kinghood  in  David, 
and  all  philosophy  in  Solomon,  culminating  in  the  Psalms  and  Pro- 
verbs, and  the  still  more  dose  and  practical  wisdom  of  Ecdesiastes 
and  the  son  of  Sirach. 
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5.  The  story  of  the  Prophets;  virtually  the  deepest  mjrstery, 
tragedy,  and  permanent  fate  of  national  existence. 

6.  The  story  of  Christ. 

7.  The  moral  law  of  St.  John  and  his  closing  Apocalypse  of  its 
fulfilment. — John  Ruskin. 

I  do  not  know  a  book  which  gives  in  such  compact  and  poetic 
form  every  phase  of  human  ideas  as  the  Bible.  All  the  questions 
which  arise  out  of  the  manifestations  of  nature  have  their  answer 
here;  all  the  original  relations  of  man  to  man,  the  family,  the  state, 
and  reUgion  are  known  for  the  first  time  through  this  book.  The 
power  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  its  simple,  childish  form,  takes  hold  of 
the  child's  mind  with  their  powerful  charm.  The  Psalms  of  David 
influence  not  only  the  thought  of  the  child,  but  he  learns  to  know  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  fascination  of  poetry  in  its  inimitable  purity 
and  strength.  Who  of  us  has  not  wept  over  the  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren,  or  listened  to  the  story  of  the  Shorn  Samson  with 
much  anxiety  and  beating  of  the  heart;  and  who  has  not  received  all 
those  other  hundreds  of  noble  impressions,  which  we  have  drawn  in  as 
with  our  mother's  milk?  I  repeat  it,  without  the  Bible  the  education 
of  the  child  in  the  present  state  of  society  is  impossible. — Tolstoy. 

All  that  I  have  taught  of  Art,  everything  that  I  have  written, 
whatever  greatness  there  has  been  in  any  thought  of  mine,  whatever 
I  have  done  in  my  life,  has  simply  been  due  to  the  fact  that,  when  I 
was  a  child,  my  mother  daily  read  with  me  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and 
daily  made  me  learn  a  part  of  it  by  heart. — John  Ruskin. 


The  following  books  will  naturally  interest  readers  of  the  Bible 
and  Educational  department.  Any  one  of  them  will  be  sent  free  on 
request  for  a  new  subscription  to  Educational  Foundations. 

1 .  The  Bible  and  Modem  Life.  By  Cla)rton  Sedgwick  Coop- 
er. Practical  Bible  study  for  present  day  needs.  Presents  Bible 
study  as  a  pleasure. 

2.  Bible  Study  in  the  Work  of  Life.  By  Clayton  Sedwick 
Cooper.  Relates  the  Bible  to  the  personal  problems  of  the  modem 
man. 

3.  Joshua,  The  Warrior  Prince  of  Israel.  By  John  Heston 
Willey.  An  eloquent  delineation  of  the  character  and  achievements 
of  Isarel's  great  captain. 


A  Modem  Touchstone 

By  Christopher  Morley. 

Many  a  sober  shoe  conceals  the  winged  foot  In  these  days  Poetry 
walks  among  us  unawares.  The  New  York  Eoemng  5iin,  for  itigt<^n^ 
is  like  to  print,  almost  any  afternoon,  some  exqui^te  little  lyric  that 
Don  Marquis  has  clacked  out  on  an  up-ended  packing  case,  between 
two  pulls  at  a  soggy  corncob  pipe  and  a  glass  of  beer  at  Haan's  on 
the  other  side  of  Nassau  Street. 

Those  who  do  not  mind  praising  a  poet  before  he  resolves  into 
the  ultimate  shovelful  of  phosphates  and  mould,  will  do  well  to  look 
at  Dreams  and  Dost  by  Don  Marquis,  published  by  Harpers  last 
October.  Invested  in  his  motley,  Mr.  Marquis  runs  his  daily  column, 
the  Sundial,  cracking  the  whip  of  satire  over  the  foibles  of  the  day, 
and  like  Touchstone  (or  any  of  the  wise  merrymakers  of  history) 
mingUng  his  jests  with  right  sober  coinage,  shrewdly  minted  and 
cunningly  milled.  Like  many  heavy  (or  shall  we  say  corpulent?) 
men  Mr.  Marquis  is  adroitly  nimble  on  his  feet,  a  crafty  hand  and 
a  dexterous  at  the  French  verse  forms;  but  with  a  good  ringing  battle 
axe  for  the  bigger  timber.  His  poems  are  uniformly  fiery,  daring  and 
graceful;  and  every  now  and  then  he  pushes  off  from  this  tenpenny 
planet  altogether  and  tours  on  level  wing  around  the  chaunting  stars. 
Like  all  true  humorists,  he  is  a  moralist  below  the  fourth  waistcoat 
button  and  can  flog  the  lesson  home  with  marrow  and  pith.  I 
would  venture  that  at  some  time  of  his  career  he  has  read  Kipling 
with  an  attentive  ear.    0  si  sic  otnniat 

Mr.  Marquis  knows  that  to  write  poetry  is  a  fine  and  healthy 
thing,  and  compatible  with  gas-logs,  tooth-paste,  commutation  tickets 
and  all  the  trappings  of  respectability.  Ballasted  with  common 
sense,  a  keen  feeling  for  music,  and  winged  with  the  undying  love 
of  beauty  and  the  equally  deathless  scorn  of  sham  his  poems  are  a 
noble  and  manly  addition  to  the  harmonies  of  today. 

Just  a  Hue  to  savor — 

"No  doubt  but  it  is  safe  to  dwell 

Where  ordered  duties  are; 
No  doubt  the  cherubs  earn  their  wage 

Who    wind    each    ticking    star; 
No  doubt  the  system  is  quite  right! 

Sane,  ordered,  regular; 

But  how  the  rebel  fires  the  soul 

Who  dares  the  strong  gods'  ire! 
Each  ByronI— Shellyl — ^Lucifer! 

And    all    the    outcast    choir 

That  chant  when  some  Prometheus 

Leaps  up  to  steal  Jove's  firel" 
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A  New  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Matthew  Page  An- 
drews, M.A.  The  study  of  history  is  intimately  related  to  good 
citizenship.  It  is  indispensable  to  culture,  it  favors  character,  it 
raises  the  portcullis  to  the  crowned  castles  of  literary  and  artistic 
appreciation.  The  writing  of  history  is  a  form  of  service  never  too 
highly  praised.  To  produce  a  textbook  of  American  History  worthy 
to  rank  in  our  day  with  the  achievements  of  Montgomery,  and 
Fiske  in  theirs  is  a  life-work  of  supreme  worth.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  Matthew  Page  Andrews  in  the  volume,  "A  New 
History  of  the  United  States,"  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

As  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  member  of  our  board  of  Editorial  Coun- 
sellors and  Contributors  we  naturally  tend  toward  an  extra  amount 
of  enthusiasm  over  this  book.  Guardedly,  it  is  good,  very,  very  good, 
and  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  use  in  schools  and  for  reference 
everjrwhere.     Its  adoption  by  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 

Preparatory  School  at  Annapolis  is  a  strong  endorsement. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  historians'  duty  is  to  be  wise 

in  his  omissions,  skillful  in  his  condensations.    That  Mr.  Andrews 

has  succeeded  in  this  is  shown  by  the  graceful  tribute  of  Viscount 
Bryce — "Your  conciseness  has  been  made  compatible  with  a  flowing 
and  agreeable  narrative  style. ' '  The  author  has  been  especially  commen- 
ded for  his  fearlessness  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  the  causes  and 
conduct  of  the  Civil  War.  The  mind  of  the  historian  like  that  of 
the  best  judge  must  be  well  poised,  free  from  personal  prejudices  and 
traditional  animosities  and  withal  sympathetic  as  well  as  temperate. 
Mr.  Andrews  has  given  the  coimtry  a  shining  illustration  of  what 
its  historians  ought  to  be  and  do.  We  shall  probably  be  impelled 
to  make  further  allusion  to  his  meritorious  book.  In  the  present 
condition  of  things  a  series  of  constructive  studies  of  American  History 
based  on  this  textbook  would  no  doubt  appeal  to  our  readers. 

How  To  Live— The  book  entitled  "How  To  Live"  published 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  is  not  a  doctor's  book,  nor  is  it  a 
book  on  New  Thought  and  it  cannot  be  described  as  a  treatise  pre- 
senting as  a  panacea  for  everything,  the  cult  of  eugenics.     It  is 
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rather  an  intelligent  presentation  in  a  wide  variety  of  the  laws  relating  to 
good  health  and  satisfied  existence.  The  phrase  of  Professor  James 
which  the  book  quotes  "reUgion  of  healthy  mindedness"  would 
be  a  good  subtitle  for  the  book  which  is  authorized  by  and 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board 
of  the  Life  Extension  Institute.  The  title  page  carries  the 
names  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  Director  of  Hygiene  of  the  Institute.  Although  the  book  takes 
up  somewhat  in  detail  such  questions  relating  to  Uving,  eating  and 
breathing  within  doors  and  out  and  also  gives  suggestions  as  to  play, 
rest,  sleep  and  hygiene,  one  is  not  told  in  the  old  regulation  way  that 
if  you  do  certain  things  you  are  sure  to  die  the  next  day,  nor  is  the 
attempt  made  to  frighten  people  into  good  health  and  right  habits 
by  overrunning  them  with  lurid  statistics.  The  book  endeavors  to 
present  a  balanced  account  of  both  the  use  and  abuse  of  certain 
modes  of  life,  foods,  etc.,  and  the  compilation  of  the  presentation 
adds  favor  to  the  attitude  of  the  reader. 

The  allusions  to  mental  sanity  is  evinced  in  contentment  and 
right  thinking  is  dwelt  upon  with  alluring  persuasion.  Homely 
illustrations  light  up  many  a  page. 

''A  iCansas  poultryman,  who  owns  a  hen  which  he  claims  to  value 
at  $10,000  because  of  her  qualities  as  a  breeder,  a  few  years  ago 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  how  to  maintain  the  health  of  his 
poultry  than  he  did  about  how  to  maintain  his  own  health.  Long 
and  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  that  he  obtained  freedom  from 
sickness  among  hens  only  by  being  very  careful  to  feed  them  on  a 
special  diet;  to  give  them  drinking  water  at  regular  intervals — 
warmed  in  winter;  to  supply  them  with  well  ventilated  and  cleanly 
houses,  and  so  on.  But,  after  all  this,  he  found  there  was  one  con- 
dition, which,  if  unfulfilled,  still  precluded  the  realization  of  maxi- 
mum possibilities.  **A  discontented  hen  won't  lay  eggs,"  was  the 
startling  discovery.  "When  I  see  a  man  go  into  the  yard  and 
•holler'  loudly  at  the  hens,  and  wave  his  arms,  making  them  scatter, 
frightened,  in  all  directions,  I  say  to  that  man:  *You  call  at  the 
oflSce  and  get  your  pay  and  go.'  But  when  I  see  a  man  go  into  the 
yard,  and  call  gently  to  the  hens,  so  that  they  all  gather  arotmd  him 
and  coo  and  dutk  and  eat  off  his  hand,  I  raise  that  man's  pay. " 

We  commend  this  book  for  a  desk  companion  to  be  read  bit  by 
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bit  for  the  sake  of  health  and  happiness.     It  contains  a  far-reaching 
dollar's  worth  for  any  reader. 

The    American    School.      By    Walter    S.    Hinchman.      "The 

American  Books"  series,  a  library  of  good  citizenship  published 

by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  world-stress  of  war  has  put  a  new  emphasis  on  democracy 
and  has  created  a  demand  for  unh3rphenated  Americanism.  The 
h3rphen  is  not  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  America's  remaining 
the  world's  finest  symbol  of  democracy.  We,  the  people,  need  ever 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  requirements  of  that  truer  citizenship 
which  depends  on  the  proper  understanding  of  our  institutions  and' 
on  absolute  fidelity  to  the  ideals  of  the  Republic. 

Although  the  series  known  as  "The  American  Books"  was  planned 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  appearence  of  the  books  at  this 
time  seems  almost  providential  as  they  offer  just  the  kind  of  reading 
the  country  needs. 

This  is  certainly  and  encouragingly  true  of  Walter  S.  Hinchman 's 
volume  "The  American  School."  The  writer,  with  good  judgment 
we  think,  narrows  his  general  subject  to  a  treatment  of  secondary 
schools  and  continues  the  narrowing  process  down  to  six  problems 
which  seem  to  him  to  be  of  outstanding  importance.  These  he 
specifically  explains  in  Chapters  VII — ^XII.  The  other  six  chapters 
consist  of  helpful  generalizations  and  of  statements  of  fact  germane 
to  the  discussion. 

The  idea  of  the  publishers  was  to  have  the  books  of  this  series 
written  "in  popular  terms  that  will  inspire  rather  than  discourage 
the  casual  reader."  Prom  this  standpoint  Mr.  Hinchman's  book 
is  a  triumph.  He  has  avoided  the  language  humorously  called 
"pedagese"  used  in  the  majority  of  books  on  education  and  gives 
us  his  opinions  on  really  vital  problems  in  a  direct  and  easy  style 
with  no  attempt  at  literary  flourish.  The  poise  of  the  writer  is 
shown  invariably  at  the  crucial  points  of  his  discussion  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  common  "cock-sureness"  as  to  remedies  for  the  defects 
described.  His  suggestions  are  offered  in  a  modest  spirit,  with  no 
self-deception  as  to  the  probability  of  their  immediate  adoption. 
And  the  glory  of  it  is  that  his  conclusions  are  sound  and  that  his 
suggestions  are  worthy  of  acceptation.  He  is  right  in  his  contention 
for  the  mutual  responsibility  of  parent  and  teacher.  He  is  right  in 
reiterating  the  principle  that  education  is  growth  through  production. 
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He  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  elaboration  of  a  perfect  system  is 
impossible — ^that  we  can  but  make  temporary  systems  adjusted  to 
the  special  needs  of  our  own  place  and  time.  He  is  right  in  main- 
taining that  the  public  high  school  is  the  typical  American  school, 
and  in  dwelling  on  the  quaUtative  value  of  the  private  secondary 
school.  He  is  right  in  showing  that  the  American  people  pay  hand- 
somely for  education,  although  his  figure,  $700,000,000  a  year»  is 
already  out  of  date.  The  last  report  of  the  Unit^  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  adds  fifty  milUon  to  that  sum.  He  is  right 
in  his  contention  that  the  pupil  rather  than  the  subject  should  de- 
termine the  method.  He  is  right  in  claiming  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  in  view  of  the  fact  that  school  hours  number  but 
10  per  cent  of  total  hours  of  the  year.  He  is  right  in  believing  that 
preparation  for  life  means  development  of  taste,  judgment,  and 
character,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  a  trade  or  profession.  He 
is  right  in  arguing  for  the  full  recognition  of  athletics  as  part  of  the 
curriculum.  He  is  right  in  claiming  that  religion  has  ah  essential 
place  in  education. 

His  final  chapter,  all  too  brief,  is  an  utterance  worth  cherishing 
on  the  subject  of  Morals  and  Religion. 

(Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,   Price  $1.00) 

Biography  of  Booker  T.  Washington:  Among  the  coming 
spring  books  is  one  of  unusual  interest — the  Biography  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,  which  finishes  the  story  started  in  his  autobiography 
"Up  From  Slavery."  The  autobiography  was  the  story  of  a  struggle 

forward  and  for  education.  The  Biography  entitled,  **  Booker  T, 
Washington,  The  Builder  of  A  Civilization/*  will  be  the  story  of  the 
man's  life  as  an  educator  and  leader  of  his  race.  The  authors  of  this 
book  are  Lymian  Beecher  Stowe  and  Emmet  J.  Scott,  the  latter  one 
of  the  faculty  of  Tuskegee  and  for  years  Dr.  Washington's  secretary 
and  trusted  lieutenant.  Most  of  the  material  was  gathered  by  Mr. 
Scott  during  Dr.  Washington's  life. 


Literary  Snap  Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Death  of  Miss  Jeanette  L,  Gilder:  In  the  death  of  Miss  Gilder, 
literary  America  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  stars.  Miss  Gilder  was 
bom  in  St.  Thomas  Hall,  a  woman's  college  conducted  by  her  father, 
the  Reverend  William  H.  Gilder,  in  Flushing,  New  York.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  she  became  a  writer  on  the  Newark  Morning  Register 
and  the  Newark  reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  For  a  time 
she  was  associated  with  her  brother,  Richard  Watson  Gilder — ^the 
poet — on  the  old  Scribner*s  Magazine,  which  later  became  the  Century. 
Between  1875  ^^^  1880  she  was  connected  with  the  New  York  Herald, 
first  as  Uterary  editor,  and  later  as  music  and  dramatic  critic.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  occupied  the  position  of  literary  critic  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Story  of  the  Christmas  Ship:  Many  interesting  books  have 
been  written  by  Miss  Lillian  Bell,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Christmas  Ship,  and  communicated  her  plan  to  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  she  never  has  written, 
a  more  interesting  and  fascinating  book  than  The  Story  of  the  ChrisP- 
mas  Ship,  Certainly  no  book  of  recent  years  has  touched  so  closely 
such  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  in  which  so  many  people  fed  a 
proprietary  interest. 

The  book  is  an  unusual  work  on  an  unusual  subject  and  contains 
the  complete  story  of  the  great  gift  ship,  which  carried  so  much  of 
love  and  Chrimstmas  cheer  to  the  children  of  the  warring  countries 
of  Europe  in  19 14.  It  represents  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  peace- 
loving  America,  which  will  ever  be  pointed  out  with  pride  by  American 
citizens.    The  story  abounds  in  pathetic  incidents  which  will  touchy 

the  hearts  of  those  who  read  it (The  Story  of  the   Christmas 

Ship,  by  LiUian  Bell.     Rand  McNaUy  &  Co.  Pubhshers.) 

Life  and  GabrieUa:  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  we  have  had 
a  book  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  author  of  "The  Battle 
Ground, "  *  *  Virginia,  * '  and  other  important  works.  This  new  volume, 
"Life  and  Gabriella"  has  the  sub-title  of  "The  Story  of  a  Woman's 
Cotu^ge."  The  book  tells  the  story  of  a  Southern  girl  who  comes 
to  New  York,  and  who  in  the  face  of  trials  all  too  common  in  modenr 
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life,  finally  wins  through  to  success  and  happiness.  The  story  is 
told  with  the  same  finish  and  distinction  that  characterizes  Miss 
Glasgow's  "Virginia, "  and  is  in  every  way  a  fitting  companion  piece 
to  it.  (Life  and  Gabriella,  by  EUen  Glasgow.  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company) 
Peg  Along: 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift. 
The  prize  is  not  to  the  strong. 
The  best  of  life  is  always 
For  the  man  who  "Pegs  Along." 

Dr.  Walton's  slogan  "Why  Worry"  swept  the  country.  KBs 
little  book  of  that  title  did  an  infinite  amount  of  good.  "  Peg  Along" 
is  his  present  slogan.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fussers,  fretters, 
and  semi-and  would-be  invaUds,  and  all  other  halters  by  the  wayside 
should  be  reached  by  Dr.  Walton's  stirring  encotu^gement  to  "p^ 
along."  In  this  book  he  shows  us  how  to  correct  our  mis-steps 
of  care,  anxiety,  fretting,  fear,  martyrism,  over-insistence,  etc.,  by 
teaching  us  real  steps  in  the  chapters  on  work  and  play,  managing 
the  mind,  Franklin's  and  Bacon's  methods,  etc.  (Peg  Along,  by 
George  L.  Walton.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Publishers) 

American  Literature,:  This  the  latest  of  the  series  of  American 
Books  being  issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  teachers  of  literature.  Dr.  Kellner's  survey  is  of  unusual 
value;  it  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  see  our  American  writers 
through  the  eyes  of  a  very  distinguished  German  scholar  (already 
famous  for  his  English  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Queen  Victoria)  whose 
views  are  uncolored  by  local  tradition  and  stereotyped  applause. 
The  little  book  leads  the  student  into  the  cosmopolitanism  of  scholar- 
ship where  war  has  no  part  and  gives  a  very  brilliant  long-distance 
view  of  American  literature  with  some  stimulating  reversals  of  the 
usual  text-book  judgments.  The  book  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  majority  of  hand-books  on  the  subject  and  should  prove 
unusually  stimulating  for  school  or  college  classes. 

The  Real  Adventure:  This  book  is  one  of  the  really  great  bits 
of  fiction  of  the  present  time.  The  characters  are  real  flesh  and  blood 
creatures,  who  think  and  act  as  normal  people  ought  to  think  and 
act.  The  heroine  is  a  most  unusual  young  woman  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  put  into  practice  her  principles,  leaving  a  luxurious  home, 
beloved  husband  and  children  that  she  may  become  economically 
independent  and  thus  win  the  real  respect  of  her  husband  as  a  woman 
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of  ability  as  well  as  a  beautiful  parasite,  living  in  luxury.  The 
story  is  most  dramatic  and  absorbing,  and  in  the  end  leaves  one  with 
the  conviction  that  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal  was  time  well  spent, 
indeed.  (The  Real  Adventure,  by  Hen^  Kitchell  Webster.  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,    Publishers) 

Sttu-gis  &  Walton  Company,  who  have  been  estabUshed  for  seven 
years,  have  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  two  old  and  favorably 
known  educational  magazines,  ''The  School  Jotunal,"  founded  in 
1874,  and  **The  Teachers'  Magazine,"  founded  in  1888.  These  have 
been  consolidated  into  one  educational  fortnightly  to  be  called  "The 
School  Joiunal.  '*  The  new  magazine  will  be  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  William  Estabrook  Chancellor,  who  for  several  years  past 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Wooster. 

The  leading  features  of  the  publication  in  the  future  will  be  edi- 
torial conmients  upon  educational  and  public  matters,  current  news 
of  school  and  college,  modem  physiopsychology  and  modem  peda- 
gogics. A  series  will  be  run  of  geographic  articles  dealing  with  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  that  will  be  invaluable  to  elementary 
school  teachers.  One  department  will  be  maintained  for  normal 
schools.  The  periodical  will  have  illustrations  from  time  to  time 
pertinent  to  the  material  presented,  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
both  by  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  to  make  the  new  magazine, 
the  one  best  general  Educational  Periodical  in  America. 


How  to  Apply  for  a  School  and  Secure  Promotion  with  Laws  of 
Certification  of  Teachers  of  all  the  States.  Published  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Teacher  Agency,  327  Empire  Building,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

This  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  experienced  school  men.  It 
gives  much  valuable  information  on  many  different  subjects  in  which 
teachers  are  deeply  interested,  especially  those  who  are  seeking 
positions.  It  has  been  highly  commended  by  institute  instmctors, 
normal  school  instructors  and  superintendents. 

This  booklet  is  free  to  members  of  the  Agency  or  will  be  sent  for 
fifty  cents  in  stamps. 


Examination  Questions 

( The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York) 
English  Grammar 

1.  Give  the  syntax  of  each  of  the  italicized  words  or  phrases  in 
the  following  quotation:  [20] 

Living  always  the  life  of  a  layman  until  well  advanced  in  years,  he 
[Caedmon]  had  never  learned  the  least  thing  about  poetry.  In  fact,  so 
little  did  he  understand  of  it  that  when  at  a  feast  it  would  be  ruled  that 
every  one  present  should,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  others,  sing  in  turn, 
he  would,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  harp  coming  anywhere  enar  him,  jump  up 
from  the  table  in  the  midst  of  the  banqueting,  leave  the  place  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  home. 

This  he  had  done  at  a  certain  time,  and  leaving  the  house  where  tiie 
feast  was  in  progress,  had  gone  out  to  the  stable  where  the  care  of  the 
cattle  had  been  assigned  to  him  for  that  night.  There,  when  it  was  time 
to  go  to  sleep,  he  had  lain  down  for  that  purpose.  But  while  he  slept  some 
one  stood  by  him  in  a  dream,  greeted  him,  called  him  by  name,  and  said, 
"Caedmon,  sing  me  something.'' 

To  this  he  replied,  "  I  know  not  how  to  sing,  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  left  a  feast  and  came  here,  because  I  could  not  sing." 

But  the  one  who  was  talking  with  him  answered,  "No  matter,  you  are 
to  sing  for  me." 

2.  Select  from  the  foregoing  quotation  three  noun  clauses,  thre 
adjective  clauses  and  three  adverbial  clauses;  give  the  syntax  of  each. 
[18]     [No  credit  will  be  given  for  selection  or  classification  of  clauses.] 

3.  Classify  the  first  two  sentences  in  the  foregoing  quotation  as 
simple,  complex  or  compound  and  justify  your  classification.  [4] 

4.  In  the  following  sentences  expand  each  partidpal  or  infinitive 
phrase  into  a  clause  [5]  and  give  the  syntax  of  each  clause  thus  formed 

l5l: 

a  Living  the  life  of  a  layman,  he  had  never  learned  poetry. 
b  I  knew  it  to  be  him. 

c  Young  people  go  to  school  to  prepare  for  life. 
d  The  man  known  to  be  trustworthy  is  seldom  without  employ- 
ment. 
e  Looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  him  go  by. 

5.  Answer  either  a  or  6:    [8] 

a  Compare  the  use  of  gender  in  EngUsh  grammar  with  its  use  in 
the  grammar  of  some  other  language. 
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6  Define  and  illustrate  in  a  sentence  each  of  the  following: 
personal  pronoun,  relative  pronoun. 

6.  Compare  each  of  the  following  adjectives:  beautiful^  old,  witty , 
much,  ill.    [10] 

7.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following:  toothbrush,  crisis,  gulf. 
Frenchman,  man-servant,  brother  (two  plural  forms),  attorney,  trio, 
phenomenon.    [10] 

8  Of  the  forms  in  parenthesis  in  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
choose  from  each  parenthesis  the  form  that  is  correct  and  show  dearly 
why  the  form  you  choose  is  correct:    [20] 

a  All  have  gone  but  you  and  (I,  me). 

b  I  like  (this,  these)  kind  of  cakes  best. 

c,  d  It  could  not  have  been  (we,  us)  (who,  whom)  you  told. 

e  He  had  just  (laid,  lain)  down. 

/  She  looks  just  like  (me,  I  do). 

g  I  (Hved,  have  Hved)  here  since  last  winter. 

h  The  bill  is  payable  to  me,  who  (am,  is)  executor  of  the  will. 

i  You  are  as  old  as  (she,  her). 

j  Neither  he  nor  his  sister  (were,  was)  there. 


The  Community  Spirit 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  the  community 
spirit  is  through  the  uses  to  which  the  assembly  halls  of  our  schools 
may  be  put.    Our  Boards  of  Education  have  wisely  provided  these  in 

nearly  every  new  school  building. 

The  morning  assembly  which  is  now  part  of  every  well  ^regulated 
school  helps  to  promote  the  community  spirit,  and  the  assembly 
singing  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  exercise.  The  success  of  the 
singing  depends  largely  upon  the  leader.  No  less  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  kind  of  book  used.  A  cheap,  unattractive  book  will  kill 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  children.    The  success  of  the  Assembly  Song 

Book  Series  edited  by  Dr.  Frank  R.  Rix,  director  of  music  of  New 

York  City,  is  phenomenal.    Wherever  these  books  are  used,  the  best 

assembly  singing  is  to  be  found.    They  are  attractive  and  well  bound 

and  the  selections  are  chosen  with  consummate  skill.    Teachers  and 
superintendent  will  do  well  to  look  into  their  merits  before  deciding 

on  a  book  for  assembly  singing. 


Building  For  Character 

and 

Character    I  n    Building 


Immense  sums  of  money  are  invested  every  year  in 
buildings  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

Education  is  the  great  American  Industry. 

There  are  300,000  schools,  attended  by  22,000,000 
children. 

A  billion  and  a  half  dollars  valuation  may  be  put 
upon  the  public  property  used  for  school  purposes. 

Some  of  the  noblest  buildings  on  the  continent  are 
found  on  the  campuses  of  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Many  of  the  secondary  and  elementary  school  build- 
ings are  far  superior  to  the  best  universities  our  fathers 
attended. 

A  wooden  bench  with  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher 
might  be  a  university,  but  we  prefer  marble  and  terra 
cotta. 

Science  and  art  conspire  in  giving  character  to  the 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  building  of  character. 

The  February  number  of  ''The  Brickbuilders  and 
Architectural  Monthly, ''  a  work  of  art  in  itself,  serves 
to  demonstrate,  in  contributions  and  illustrations,  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  material  side  of  educa- 
tional enterprises. 

The  materials  selected  for  these  buildings  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  character  of  the  manufacturers 
producing  them. 

This  is  the  signifiance  of  our  '  'School  Building  Ma- 
terial List'*  on  the  opposite  page. 


School  Building  Materials  List 

Products  recommended  to  the  attention  of  officials  when 
selecting  materials  for  school  buildings.  The  firms  men- 
tioned are  reliable  and  progressive  and  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  the  publishers  of  Educational  Foundations. 


Brick 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
Bradford  Press  Brick  Co.«  Bradford,  Pa, 
Fiske  &  Co.,  40  W.  32^  St.,  New  York 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Satyte  and  Fisher  Co.,  261  B'way,  New  York 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  III. 

Cement 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 

50  Church  St.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Portland  Cement  Association, 

1 1 1  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Flooring 

Armstrong  Cork  and  Insulation  Co., 

132  24th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Johns  Manville  Co., 

Madison  Ave.  and  41st  Si.  New  York 
Sonnebom  Sons,  262  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Hardware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co., 

3  W.  29th  St.,  Nov  York 
Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door  Hanger  Co., 

30  W.  42nd  St.  New  York 
Vonnegut  Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

1170 B'way,  New  York 
Conklin-Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Singer  Bldg.  New  York 

New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

401  Vernon  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 

Vamisli 

Valentine  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 


Heating 

Crane  Co.,  836  5.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.  (Radiator  Valve) 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Gorton  and  Lidyerwood  Co., 

96  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Kelsey  Heating  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lord  and  Bumham  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
The  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
U.  S.  Radiator  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
International  Heater  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

360  W.  sth  St.,  CincinnaUi,  0. 
C.  A.  Dunham  Co.,  MarshalUown,  la. 

Metal  Doors,  Windows  and  Trim 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Sainor  Fire  Door  and  Shutter  Co., 

186  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Zahner  Metal  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Metal  Lath 

American  Luzfer  Prism  Co., 

Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Metal  Lumber 

Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Ornamental  Metal 

Polachek  Bronze  and  Iron  Co., 

480  Hancock  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Plumbing  Equipment 

Crane  Co.,  736  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 

5th  Ave.,  and  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Roofing 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

FrickBldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co., 
1606  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Piiisburgh,  Pa. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co., 

9  Church  St.,  New  York 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  17 Battery  Place,  New  York 
Boyle  &  Co.,  112  Duane  St.,  New  York 
The  Taylor  Co., 

$00  ChesHmU, 


World  Wide  Bible  Study  League 

A  Movement  lor  Praotioal  Bible  Study  am  one  P«opIe 
of  all  Kationt 
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The  Latest  phase  in  Type- 
writer Construction. 

New  and  Exclusive  Features. 
Notable  Improvements. 

New  Frontal  Dust  Proof  Coa- 
struction. 

New  System  Enclosed  Ribbon 
Spools. 
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By  Dr.  H.  N.  McCracken,  President  Vassar  College 

Medieval  Universities  (Part  I)  475 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
The  Great  Dramatist: 

Commemorating  the  Death  of  William  Shakespeare.  April  2^^ 
1 61 6. 

I     The   Living  Shakespeare    (Verse)    483 

II     Shakespearian    Alphabet    483 

Compiled  by  F.  Isabelle  Foote 
III     Shakespeare's  Jessica  and  a  Sympathetic  Christian  487 

By  Gilbert  Cosulich 

Educating  the  Cubans  488 

By  Elisabeth  Cooper 

ECducational  Values  at  the  Theatres 493 
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The  Model  Store  Keeping  Method  of  Instruction: 

Henry    Sterling    Chapin,    Organizer 

Special  Contribution,  Part  I.     The  School  Store 495 

By  Effie  L.  Bean 

Motion  Pictures  for  Children  497 

By  Peter  Newton 

Watch  Yourself  Go  By— Poem   498 

Education  and  the  Bible    500 
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By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Examination  Questions— Phjrsiology  and  Hygiene   504 

(The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 
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WHAT  you  do  with  your  leisure 
determines  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  sort  of  person 
you  are  and  the  sort  of  pierson  you  are 
becoming.  Your  work  and  your  work- 
mates may  be  forced  upon  you,  but 
you  alone  dispose  of  your  leisure  and 
determine  its  occupation  and  its  com- 
panions. Through  books  you  can  call 
up  the  ablest  spirits,  the  gentlest  poets, 
the  most  learned  philosophers,  the 
wisest  cotmselors,  the  greatest  generals, 
and  make  them  serviceable  to  you. 
Do  not  neglect  these  noble  friendships. 

If  you  come  home  from  work  too 
tired  for  deep  thinking  there  is  still  a 
wide  field  in  the  modem  novel  which, 
in  its  true  sense,  presents  the  big  ques- 
tions of  the  present  and  past  in  more 
attractive,  restful  form  than  the  purely 
historical,  scientific  or  philosophical 
essay. 

Demand  the  strong,  clean  book  that 
will  communicate  its  virtue  to  you,  the 
calm,  serious  book  that  will  pass  on  its 
fine  tranquility  to  you,  the  high- 
hearted book  that  will  shed  its  courage 
upon  your  life,  the  Ught-hearted  book 
that  will  send  you  merry  on  your  way. 

Thus  you  will  have  at  hand  ever- 
ready  friends  for  whatever  mood  you 
may  be  in  who  will  not  impose  upon 
you  or  force  their  way  into  your  so- 
ciety, but  who  will  always  be  ready 
with  a  message  of  helpfulness  and 
cheer. — From  **The  Latest  Books,"  a 
Book  Buyers*  Guide  circulated  by 

The  Book  Buyers^  League 


I 


$100 

Gash  Prize 
Competition 


The  Book  Buyers'  League  proposes 
to  inaugurate  a  [system  of  cash  and 
scholarship  f  prizes  for  the  benefit  of 
organizers. 


Pleasant  Work  for 
Pleasant  People 


The][first  contest  will  dose  July  ist, 
1916. 

$100  in  cash  will  be  presented  to  the 
person  securing  the  largest  number  of 
members  before  that  date. 

A^permanent  and  useful  occupation 
for  all  who  demonstrate  efficiency. 


Begin  Work  at^once  in  sfiare  time. 
For  full  particulars  addrcM 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS'  LEAGUE 

Care  Educational  FoundatioiM 

31-33  East  27th  8t.,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION-MAGAZINES 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines 

Magazines  mentioned  in  the  following  list  are  unqualifiedly  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Educational  FoundationM. 

Subscriptions  sent  to  us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

We  guarantee  that  every  sabscription  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with 

the  announcements  of  the  various  publishers  or  that  satisfactory  resiitu* 

tion  shall  be  made. 

To  secure  this  guarantee  and  to  insure  ^'Golden  Rule  Magazine 
Service*'  address  all  orders  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

(Clubbit)):^  esters  on  ri'qi:cst.) 


Tra¥el      *"'''^**  Maffazlne  that  Takes  You  There  ' 

Br«¥ci.     ^  suif'^bly  printed  and  iIlu8trat<Kl  bm- 

aslne    contafrl.ig   il<s(Tiprivp  articles  of  travel    in 

many  lands.     Monthly.  $.1.00  a  fear. — (One  of  the 

** Prise  BeautlKs"  of  American  Journalism.) 

Musical  Amcricfl       '^'^^^    rccoumiJEcd    intema- 
iTiusicai   America,      ^[^y^^t^\  musical  newspaper. 

edited  by  John  O.  Y  I'linrl.  Cont-ains  many  special 
artlctr**  <»f  i:sr  noi    <.  >\y  !•.»  moml)Prs  of  the  musical 

[>rofef«'<'on,  b»;f  ?o  ;•".  ^^l  >  r    .•  in  any  way  interested- 
n  music.      W'fKlij,  '  "  on  n  ycur.     Illustratod. 

TUtk    r«kn*iirv       Ackru)wlcdgcd    everywhere   as 
iiic    \^ciiiuij.      oiu^of  the  t^nui^st  magazines 

published.  Fiction,  .Art,  Tr-vel,  Sclenct*.  Poetry, 
Hum(>r.  We'cnnK'd  into  th<'  i;c.sl  homes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  itie  fan.iiy.     Morilhly,  t^t-OO  a  year. 

^rtmn\\fyr  Ampriran       "^^'^  Journal  of  practical 

DCienunc  American.    ,- .f„r,n„iion.      For  aii 

who  seek  to  ke<*p  in  touch  ^  ■  n  tl.e  world's  material 

firogress.     7M  rocr.rij  ^y*  ;j  'iiniMr-'  >i8  of  sricnce  and 
nvfuitioii  1x  nioiv  a>  .-:ir:'l:i'(  \nun  i.>i*  li^riUiug  stories 
of  the  fl (.-(•();] Isls.      \\'ni<!u.  S.'.oa  ■/  u-'<ir. 

American  Motherhood.    ,'  -  "'   '' "'  '^  '^ "™' 

Kuidanco  for  the  lv)0)cs  where  • 
inspirailon  Lo  ni  ^fi-'i--.     A/f.--' ■ 

the  Christian  Herald. 

exi)onentof  itT>r>'itvl  ('!lj:i«.i;".r.i  y. 
brinfj  1'^  re  ih  :s  iii.o  J mvi'  ::  ■ 
woi'Ui  y>UU^  i"i:.islinn  i.r-  '^  (•>■'' 
thropic.      Wrtklu.    ;:.'  .-o    '.-    w  ■  y 
FifTtign  couiitri'  '■  $'  i^o  a  fcr-.r  a:;il 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


The  Editor. 


A  *ir,i;Kl  gauged, 
T^■^?;z^cs.sive  journal 
of  current  events  and  Importnnt  nitiiirss  Uin>UKhout 
the  world.  lnt!.sn.'n<i;>l)le  f<ir  t:ic  tx>niprehensive 
understanding  rf  signiflt'anl  events.  Of  far  reuctiing 
educational  value.     Monthly,  S.i.OO  a  year. 

A  Journal  n'  hiformat  Jon  f»ir  Ut^er- 
ftry  workc.rt.  Teaclu  :  now  to 
write  and  sell  article.^  of  alt  kinds.  .AnswiTs  ques- 
tions of  vital  Inijmrtance  to  all  writers.  Timely 
edlU>ria1s  that  nmUe  wnrei  ,•  v  >w  o  (!o  thinps  that 
will  put  them  un  the  hli{h  ro:-J  io  succtihsfu!  author- 
ship.    FortniQutly.  Si.uO  a  year. 

A  thorough  on«l  accurate 
Ulufflrated  ri.'V'i?w  tliat  alms 
to  be  Interesting  as  well  as  roliaMe.  ViUI.  timely, 
Imparl ia<  with  H-e  im'--*'  of  the  wo.'ld  beating 
through  Its  pages.     Mi'i:l.'i!y,  $S.OO  a  ytar. 


Current  Opinion. 


The  Outlook. 


Hlf:h  literary  siandurd*.  the 
exo''k'iice  of  j-s  c<»-!trii)Uted 
artk*les  th^  enil?  en(  »•  an('  ahPiiy  of  u-^  r  liiors  have 
made  Mse  Oi\  ■-.  .»k  ■  ii"  preferred  ma^^a.  ■'le  of  cultured 
America.      W'.  -.Ij,  ;,r.00  a  ye'jr. 


McCall's  Magazine. 


Recognl  d  fashion  and 
housc>keeping  authority 
for  forty-tlTe  years.  I  wessons  in  home  dressmaking 
uM^  as  referiMice  in  Tniversity  of  Wlsoonsin.  Colum- 
bia, etc.     Monthly,  50c  a  yenr 


Wonum's  Home  ComiNinioii. 


A  perfodlnl 
with  the  per- 
sonality of  ft  distinguished,  helpful  and  entertftlnlnf 
yiaitor.  Twenty  practical  departments.  At  leaisi 
tluree  complete  aerial  novels  a  year.  Pages  In  fliU 
color  worthy  of  framing.  Time-saving.  worry-«ftvliig, 
dollar-saving  idefts  that  lift  home-makinR  from. 
drudgery  to  an  occupation  of  joy  and  dlsunctloiL 
Monthly,  $l.iO  a  year, 

TheBook».n.    ^^^  SSJ^jSj^^o^iSaSS!^ 

Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 

A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magaslnes  for 
teachers  in  graded  schools.  Contains  a  ilch  vmrietj 
of  practical  material  every  month.  lUustrationa 
abundant  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $l.Z5  a  ytar. 

Popular  Educator.    t'ui^^^''%^^ 

departments  detdgned  to  meet  the  needs  of  intermodl- 
ate  and  grammar  teachers.  Ten  months,  fi.SO  m 
year. 

Sunset    Maffszine       '^^^    magazine     of    tlw 
ounsei   magazine,     pacific     and    the    onlj 

mnirazine  In  the  country  publishing  first  hand  news 
eacli  n)<<-.(h  alxtnt  California's  great  1015  Exposi- 
Mons.  ik'aulirully  illustrated  in  colors.  Month^f, 
$Z.JiO  a  year.     Sptiiul  pricv  for  lylo,  92,00 

Scribner's  Ms^szinp       '^^^  nRuie  Scrlbner  Is 
ocrioner  s  magazine,      a  guarantee  of  quaUty. 

The  magazine  Is  an  essential  In  every  library,  dub. 
n'a'linj^-club  Jt:?.1  iT»'..st  e<luc:itional  institutions.  Its 
fiction  is  of  tli4>  f.i'sa  and  its  illustrations  superb.  It 
is  individual,  up-to-date  and  Is  a!ropcrh(*r  one  of  the 
uuKst  ir  UT*»^ting  perloviicals  of  the  day.  Monthly, 
$3.00  .'■  year. 

The  American  Magazine.    ^..^dl'^ShidSl 

in  a  drawer.  Its  humoi  ]{<  .'.t.iriis.  its  new  ideas 
and  i»s  woruVM-tul  •  i  •■•:ic  ,  m.i!M»  it  o:>e  of  the  most 
Inteiv.siinK  aid  u-v.:  ..:(«itic-;i:ii  pr.MJ  acts  (if  .American 
life  Mon,..ly.  $i.oO  a  yatr.  (A  lunUcrjul  value  for 
the  money.) 

John  Martin's  Rook     ^   quaint   and   beauti- 
JOnn  manm  S  DOOK.    ,^jj  magazine  for   Uttls 

children.  SO-100  pages  artistically  printed  in  two 
colors  on  durable  imper.  A  real  book  in  spirit  and 
structure.     Monthly  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


The  leader 
among  wom- 
en's magazhies.  Paid  circulation  o\cr  1.750.000. 
Famed  for  Its  Editorials.  Short  Stories.  Serials, 
Faslilons,  Home  Departments,  Colored 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 


The   Saturday  Evening   Post. 


America's 
represent- 
ative weekly.  The  largest  circulation  in  the  world — 
OTer  2.000.000.     Weekly,  $1.50  a  year. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


The  Cream  of  the  MagfazlnOB— Continued  from  preceding  page. 

The  Mother's  Magazine.    ^h^e'-'SiS^taS 


Tlift    Craflsmfln       Edited   and    published   by 
ine    vraiisnian.      oustav  Stickley  (originator 

of  Craftsman  Furniture)  in  the  interest  of  better 
art,  bettor  work  and  a  better  and  more  reason :ihle 
way  of  living.  EDUCATORS  wiU  And  in  It  the  l>est 
that  Is  new  in  organic  education:  ARTISTS,  the 
■trongest  and  most  Individual  expivssions  of  moilern 
palming  and  sculpture;  HOME  BUILDERS,  plans 
and  suggestions  in  the  building  and  decoration  of 
homes:  WORKERS  FOR  SOCIAL  BETTER- 
MENT, the  most  important  steps  that  are  being 
taken  In  social  and  Industriai  reform,  and  HANDI- 
CRAFT WORKERS,  seek  it  for  practical  help  and 
for  news  of  the  world's  progress  in  craftsmanship. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 

Tlie  Uter»7  Digest.    StS"  w^Sl^tSe  reSSn"^ 

newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  world  say  on  all 
■Ides  of  Important  current  events .  Indispensable  for 
busy  people  who  have  no  time  for  useless  reading. 
lUuMtrated,  tS.OO  a  year. 


should  be.  Rich  and  varied  In  contents.  Beauts 
fully  illustrated.  Many  valuable  educational  feat- 
ures. A  groat  aud  growing  magazine.  MoniMy, 
$1.50  a  year. 

The  InflpnenflenI      ^  substantial,  dependable. 
ine  inaepenaeni.     representative     magaslne 

of  far-reachinR  Influence.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  In  over  a  thousand  schools.  Conducting 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  Import.  Weekly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


St  ^Gcholas• 


An  unsolicited  testimonial  re- 
ceived not  long  aso  from  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  xNew  York  Evening  Post: — "In  our 
family  St.  Nicholas  was  road  month  by  month  for 
about  twenty  years;  then  bound  and  re-read  until  Its 
binding  fell  in  tatters.  I  have  always  felt  that  1  got 
more  education  out  of  St.  Nicholas  than  from  all  my 
schooling.*'     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

421  and  433  West  148th  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  1555 

A  wnAeA  school  from  Kindergarten  to  College. 
Natire  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Certm- 
cata  privilege  to   leading   Colleges.     Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS 

Thlrty-Hftb  year 

A  Day  School  in  New  York.  Prepares  Boys 
for  College,  Technical  Schools,  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

"Primary  to  College.*' 

72d  St.  and  West  End  Ave.,  New  Yofk 


Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York 

Established  1833 

College  preparatory  and  general  Uterary  courses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music.  Art, 
Domestic  Science.  Oratory  aud  Commerca 

Expenses  Very  Moderate 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address, 
REV.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD,   D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Pennlnitton,  N.  J. 

Eligibly  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  PhiladelplUa.  Inspiring  historv  of  serenty- 
slx  years.  Efficient  teaching  staff,  highest  char- 
acter standards,  modem  equipment, 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M  .  D.D..  Hemli 


PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  PINNEO,  801  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Selene 
Manual  Training  and  Music 


(do«  advertisement  elsewhere) 

PEDOIE    INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thoraiu^ 
preparation  for  all  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  800 
boys.  Business.  Music.  60-acre  campus.  Oym- 
naslum.  swimming  pool.  Athletic  field.  Lowst 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Rates  $400  to 
$550.     49th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWEriAND,  ^.  M.,      Rex  100.      HIGHTSTOWlf,  N.  J. 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER,  Principal 

WiUlston  Seminary,  an  endowed  New  England 
Academy,  founded  1841 — since  1863  a  school  for 
boys  and  young  men.  A  college  preparatory 
sdiooL  Present  representation  in  thirty  or  more 
eoUeges. 


Centenary  Collegiate  Inatitute  for  Gurl$ 

A  roniarkal  ly  eqiiipTHKl  tn^dlum-nriced  schooL 
169  acres  In  cfimpus,  athletic  fleld  and  school 
farm,  (^-ollcf^p  preparatory;  certiOcate  priTilega. 
Broad  rantzc  of  Rpecial  courses^  Two-year  coone 
in  collesre  siibjetris  for  high  school  graduates. 
For  catalog  fid «iress  Jonathan  M.  Masker.  Ph. 
n.»  D.  D.,  Prln.»  Box  A.,  llackettstown,  N.  J. 


CLASSIFIED  SECnON^-PRIVATE  $CHO(M^ 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

M oM««,  OniMA  €•..  N.  T.    On  LAkt  Wal- 

ton. BtorMkA  1000  tel.    48  mllM  from  N«w 

ToriEOIl7.    OMtalpnpwstionforanhlclMr 

InHNiiiloni.  AcMtanle  and  Si^liiMrtnc.    AH 

wMv  And  land  iporta.   Inttmalo  whool  Ikuim 

BfiL   Oatalofue  and  an  Inf oraiatton  aent  iii»oo 

nquMi. 

RIVERDALE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FRANK   HACKETT,     PmNCIPAL. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE  CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.  Y.  CITY 


HERGEBSBURG  AGADEHY 

MttTccnlniiitf  Pooiui* 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRTINB,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D. 

Haad  Maacar 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEHINABY 


BOX  W,  CAZBNOVIA,  N.  T. 


Odw  MiiiUry  Aetdemj  £l5}S11Srg& 

Mtfim  ranklns  of  ttia  U.  srWar  Dei»t.    Itt 
BMoral  and  matarlal  aqulpniflnt  !■  anparb.    Itt 
I  of  tnatrueUon  lane,  Imt  thonrashly  pro- 
•  foHowad  bj  many  la«v  aeboola.     For 


CULTBR    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 
CvlTar,  lad.    (On  Lake  Maztnkuckee) 


The  BancTBft  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  OIRL8  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

B.  S  GRADES— BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


HIsli  acliool  praparaa  for  any  eol 
SMMral   oouroei.       New   adiool 
equtepad.    One  of  the  Barceat  pctrale  daj 
inNe 


DeiBa  and  Mvoa 

hmkttns  rally 

rate  day  ■ehoHi 


PRANK  H.  ROBSON,  Haad  Maatar. 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recogniwed  by  school  and  coUeie  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teachingforceofhighstanaing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educatumal  Foundations, 

The  International  Musical  and  Educational  A^ncy 


:-:  Mrs.  Babcock  :-;  Carnegla  Hall,  Naw  York  :-: 

InTites  the  co-operation  of  teachers  wiahing  positionfl  and  of  schools  and  colleges  needing  oompeleni 

instnictors. 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^ffe^SfihS 

ness  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirtjr 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Aye.,  Ghicago.  Ul. 

Western  Ofice:  Spokane,   Wash. 


KeDogg's  Agency  \ 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreda 
of  high  grade  positions  (up  to  $6,000)  with 
excellent  teachers.  Bst.  1889.  No  charge  to 
employers,  none  for  registration.  If  jou  need 
a  teacher  for  any  deurable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  S.  Kellogg,  31  Union  Square,  New  York.      (Mention 

Foundations.) 

8che:rme:rhorn    xeiacheirs'    aqeincy 

Tba  Agaoey  that  salacti  one  candidate  for  a  poaltlon  la  sora  to  meat  your  wants. 
OoMolt  ua  and  ba  sura.  Batabllshad  sinoa  18S6 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  .  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tark  Cilj 

Tiliiliii  mSlhwsy  Mi  BOi^.CMrt  BaftBw,  Eatnuct  34lk  Sbwl 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

N«w  T«rk,  156  Fifth  A?«.    Chictf  o,  28  E.  Jtckton  Bonl^Tird    Berk^Uy,  Cal.,  2161  Shtttuck  At«. 
Wathiofton,  1847  U  St.        DeoTer,  508  Col«rtdo  Boildiiif         Ut  Anf •Ut,  243  lUof lat  BIdf • 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Journal  Bidldinf 

^(^ANTFn       TEACHERS  FOR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
^^  ^^^  *  *-'*-^ VACANCIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

NA/E    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       -       -       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Tpnrhpr^   WnnipH  '^  ^^nr  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarteo  to unlTerattF 
J  cu^#»c/  o    V¥  UULCU.     ujgnifled  IndlTidual  eenice.    Permanent  or   oontlnuoua  nffiatr». 
thm. 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT,  Laat  jear  we  ^nn/>iwy%«^  that 
after  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  Tacaades:  that  we  should  inform  our  eaodl- 
dates  of  places  only  when  offlciaUy  asked  to  recommend  fry  Uu  school  boards,  and  then  usuaUj  onlj  a 
sfaifflo  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  in  our  81 
Tears  of  experience.    Buppoee  jou  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  Sjrracose.  N.  Y. 

THE  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

of  DesMoines,  Iowa 

Has  always  made  a  specialty  of  securing  positions  for  College  and  Nor- 
mal Students  and  graduates.  Its  facilities  and  services  are  unsurpassed. 

Ask  your  former  coUegemates. 

C.  R.  SCRGGGIEv  Propriotor  and  Manager,  602  Youngerman  Bldg.,  DeaMoin«a»  Iowa. 


Western  Positions  for  Teachers  l^hl^i^a'^^^C  w«r1 

Oor  openings  co0«  direct  from  edbool  boards  and  suporantendents  who  sslc  for  our  recommondations.  Many 
•letlMtrias  IIS  to  select  their  teachers  outright,  year  after  year.     We  are  in  touch  with  the  Western  Sehoob. 

We  publish  "THE  ANNUAL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES"  eo^wiag 
the  sixteen  states  from  the  Miseouri  Rirer  to  the  Pacific. 

Our  96  pace  Booklet.  "HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  AND  SECURE  PROMOTION.  WITH  LAWS  OF  CER* 
TIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES."  free  to  members  or  sent  postpaid  for  fifty  osnts  in  stamps. 

Oar  Free  Booklet.  "The  Road  to  Good  Poeitions."  sent  upon  request. 


KOC/<rMT  7£A  CHFRS 

/lC£/\fCY.  EMPIRE  BLDO.  DfsvfPCOK 


THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

WUUtan  Rnffmr,  Memagar 


The   Hazard   Teachers'   Agency 

2Sth  YEAR.  Covers  the  Northwest.  Holds  the  highest  endorsements  for  Honest  andefficient  service. 
Fee  of  $1  pays  registry  in  both  offices.  Booklet  free.  341  Kasota  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  915  Old  National  Bank  Building,   Spokane,  Washington. 


TWO  OFFICES  IN 


The    Cary-Stuart    Teachers*   Agency new  England 

i;S^xs^s\£:s^:sL^ar<^  con..  sssi&'iiji^sssri'j^ 

NEW    ENGLAND    AND    MIDDLE   ATLANTIC    TEACHERS   ESPECIALLY    DESIRED 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TBACHERSr  AGENCIES 


LEE-NORRIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  r^SST: 

invited  to  correBpond  with  us  with  rospoct  to  securing  positions  and  fllUoK  vmcancies. 


COME   SOUTH 

The  South  needs  10,000  new  tcichc-rs  every  year.     Do  you  want  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  Sunny  South?     We  can  help  vou  do  it. 

THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

302  Nola  Bldg.,  407  Carondelet  St.  New  Orleans*  La. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


ATHENS.  CA,— Comnlting  Offices— CHICAGO 
TFAfllFRQ  WANTFn      Positions  waiting.  Nt?w  and  experionced  toachers  register  now.  University  and  Normal 
lUlVIlEJUJ  TllilllUf         graduaf.'s  in  demand.     We  have  vacancies.     Let  us  locate  you. 

CAPITOL  TEACHERV  AGENCY.  BOUi  DEf^.  COLORADO.  G.  W.  Hampton.  Mgr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEBATE  OUTLINES 

any  subject  $1 .00.    Essays,  Orations  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


COMPETENT   SECRETARIAL  SERVICE 

rendered  to  BUSY  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  on  special  occasions.  PROMPT,  EFFICIENT, 
RELIABLE  help  in  the  preparation  of  special  articles,  leeture-;,  addresses,  etc.  Excellent  facilities 
for  researdh.     Send  for  full  fnformation,  stating  your  present  need. 

MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  154  Clinton  Aye.,  Iirin&ton,  N.  J. 


The  good  world  does  not  know  what  it  costs  in  time  and  in  pains  to  learn  to 
read  and  profit  by  one's  reading;  I  have  put  into  it  eighty  years.  — Goethe. 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS'  LEAGUE 

Encour  ages  good  reading  by  providing  for  economical  buying.  See  $ioo  prize  offer 

to  organizers  elsewhere  in  this  number. 


PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOL  Fight  the  Fly.  ^rat^lTdi^lSoS 

and  Home.     Recitations,  monologues,     Z — ; r"~  S'^^'"^  ^  fly-trap.,  and 

,.    ,                j.t;^v.xwc*i.xv/x*o,  jiixw**^^  ^^"r^  »  suggestions  for  orgaumr.g  a  Fly  Campaign  furnished 

dialogues,  drills  and  all  kinds  of  upon  request. 

ideas  for  entertainments.  (Educational  Department) 

Send  For  Free  Catalooue  Inlernational  HarTester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Idc., 

THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  „           ^      o,,"^     '                              "          ' 

643  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Ghicafto,  Illinois  HarTester  BIdf .,  Chicago. 


For  Assembly  Singing 

For  Orchestra 

For  Glee  Clubs 

For  Instructions  in 
Piano  or  Violin 

Let  us  send  you  comiilete 
descriptive  catalogs 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  EIDREDGE 

30  Irving  Place        New  York 


A  FREE   LESSON 

In  the 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 


mMHio»  or  Hi%t»Kwi:u'itiT 

tka  (otuTeu  Inilnuu  knowlgdn di  il^  ■•■  wo  auui 

ridp  nfomutloD  that  la  bwhpIdi  throuEb  Amcrlcui 
nbbg  ud  mnw  BoiwdL 

OUR  INVITATION  AND  PROPOSITION 

Unnntiaid  Uiei»iiv«DtlDDatttwH4TiOM«L  MDij. 
OjcriOM  ahwh:|4TION,  Id  July, come  u>  am  oRloe*  of 
*HK   A.   IK.    PA1.MKR    4:01ll>.tlll¥.    »»     IRVM^J 

nliBB  iiaibod  Muhm  wni  tt 


1    hwi^wdttn*    lutnnuilnlly    w 

va%  Sup'TlabendvDU,  memtwra  oT 
ill  ud  Tai^ien  to  vUI  ourdUtin 


SaperlntaideiilA^  Prlaclpala. 


For   Teachers 


EVERY  YEAR  adds  to  the  number  of 
ambitioua  teachers  who  consult  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  when  planning 
their  daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Follow 
the  suggcHtions  mode  by  its  able  corps  of 
writers  and  inspiring  Editor,  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  and  your  work  will  meet  with  univer- 
sal approval. 

Over  5000  township,  county  and  city  school 
syatcma  look  to  the  School  Arts  Magaiine 
for  all  that  is  new  and  useful  in  elementary 
art  and  handicraft.  You  have  been  looking 
for  a  really  helpful  magazine.  Mere  it  is. 
Read  this  list  of 

SUGGESTIONS  In 


Two    Dollars 

per  year 

Single  copy,  twenty-five  cents 

The  School  Arts  Maifazlne 

Boalon.  Masa. 


your  mailing  addres* 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Elerenth  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  his- 
toric New  York,  close  to 
Washington  Square  Park,  con- 
venient to  aU  lines  of  trans- 
portation and  catering  to  a 
discriminating  clientele  only. 


ff 


''Spedal  Rates  to  School  Teachers 

as  follows:  (European  plan) 

Room  without  bath  for  on*  penon 
fl.tt  p«r  day,  two  ponons  $1.29  por  day 

Room  with  bath  ona  paraon  $1.25  par 
day,  two  paraona  $1.50  par  day 

Parlor  bad  room  with  bath  two 

paraona  $2.00  par  day,  thraa  paraona 

$2.50  par  day 

Braakfaat  50c       Lunehaon  50c 

Dlnnar  75c 

or  $9.00  waakly  par  paraon 


C.  E.  McGinn,  Manager 


Tales  Told  In  a  Henaierie 

By  ALICE  LOTHERINGTON, 

TBAGHBR 

New  York  City 


Published  under  the  directkm  of 
H.  Davis,  Principal. 

Introduction     by     Edgar    Dubs 
District  Superintendent. 

Illustrated  by  CaroUne  M.  Pidd,  Special 
Teacher  Drawing. 


As  a  mpplflmentary 
As  a  alorj— deUghtfoL 
As  a  book  oo  Natural 
For  an  who  an 
Tattns. 
On  ttM  New  York  Olty  Urt  for  19U. 


EdocitioBal  Mafamt  Pdk  C«. 

31-33  E.  37th  St.,  N.  T.  Qtj 


BOYS'  CAMP 

The  Nearby  Camp  for  Boys  with  the  Advanta^s  of  the  Faraway 

Tour  Boy  will  be  Safe,  Sound  and  Satisfied  at  Pole  Bridge  Oamp 

MATAMORAS,  Pa.  (Permanent  Address) 
Not  a  plaem  of  reform  for  bad  boyt,  but  a  good  piaem  to  kmmp  good  boy  good 


1. 

a. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES: 

Easy  access,  83  miles  from  New  York  City — 3  hours. 

High  altitude.     loTlgoratlna  air.     Purest  water. 

Large,  high  and  dry  tents  with  floors  and  comfortable  spring  mattress  cots. 

Immense  lodge  with  sleeping  balcony,  monster  fire-place*  bowling  alleys*  etc. 

Adjacent  to  farm  house  with  **home     Influences. 

Farm  products.     The  beat  of  everything  to  eat  and  drink. 

Eztenslve  private  forests.     AU  woodland  attractions. 

Swimming,  canoeing,  boating  and  fishing  in  Delaware  River. 

Field  sports  and  Indoor  and  outdoor  athletics,  music  and  amusements. 

Expert  tutoring  If  needed,  at  nominal  charge. 

Everything  that  Is  best  for  the  boy,  morally,  mentally,  physically. 

College  men  as  Councilors  and  Big  Brothers. 


All  for  $17S  No  Extras,  except  Tutoring 

June  30  to  September  1,  1916. 
**A  summer  at  Pole  Bridge  worth  more  than  a  year*s  schooling.*' 

Highest  references. 
For  further  Information,  write,  phone  or  call 

REV.  WM.  E.  PALMER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Master, 

Pbon.  Pateraon  463i  No.  145  Carroll  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Questions!  Questions!  Questions! 


Are  Tou  not 
Questions  on 

History, 

Geography, 

Noted  People, 

Ficticious  Persons. 

Foreign  Words, 

Abbreviations, 

Synonyms, 

New  Words, 

Flags,  Coins, 

State  Seals. 

Arbitrary  Signs, 

Sports,  Arts, 

Sciences,  etc., 
as  well  as 
questions  on 

Pronunciation, 

Spelling,  and 

Definition  ? 

This  Oat 
SUPREME 
AUTHORITY 
>n>w>r<  ill  of  Ihem. 


daily  asked   to  answer  TIN  Kinds  of  puzzling 


Do  Your  Pupils  Know  That 

Webster's  New  International 

DICTIONARY— The  Merriam  Webster— is  a  constant 
source  of  accurate  information; — an  all-knowing  special 
teacher  whose  services  are  always  available?  This  New 
Creation  is  equivalent  in  type  matter  to  a  15-volutne 
encyclopedia. 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  New  Gazetteer. 

6.000  IlluBtratlona.  12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjecu.  3,700  Pages. 

Thousands  of  other  Referencea. 

GRAND  PRIZE.   (HIgbeaC  Award) 
Panama -Pacific  Expositioa. 

requetr  10  r'""'  icbool  authoii- 

REGULAR  mad  INDIA-PAPER  EdUlaoa 

WRITtC  for  Spedmon  Pibh 

■□d  FREK  Pocket  Mftps. 

G.   &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


witii  ^in-One  (HL  It  will  make 
door  hinges  work  noiselessly.  For 
lopser  wear  and  eader  work  use 
3-jn-One  on  your: 

Sewing  machine,  typewriter,  talking 
tnachioe,  ice  cream  freeier,  bicycle,  ekatet, 
■mnic  box,  lawn  mower,  cream  separators, 
clodn,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  catcbes,  pulleys. 
scales,  scissors  and  cTerything  else  anunj 
fur  htm*  that  ever  needs  oiUng. 

34n-0ne  is  a  dear,  light  oil  preparation 
that  cuts  out  all  dirt  and  never  gums  or 
cakes.  It  lubricates  perfectly  CTery  action 
part  andprevents  wear.    No  grease;  no  acid. 

3-in-One   also   cteaas   and   polishes   all 
wood   and   metal   surfaces— absolutely   pre- 
Tents  rust  and  tarnish,  indoors  and  out 
mice    Write  fotscDcioaiAwuiiDDleof  3-iD-OBe. 
rKCC    todur-    GrveltasoDdhudte-" 

Sold  crnrwhne  in  3  >lu  bottle*:  1 
CliB.).2ScOitt.>.S0c(8oi.,Mi>iBt).  Al 
la  sc»  patented  HiodT  Oil  Cu  coatal 
iac3KoB.of  ail.25c 

UWrnTj  Slit  wUk  Hwy  tank 

3.1N.ONE  on.  CO. 


m  j-io-une. 

1 

»      Id 


TEACHERS  \t 
ATTENTIOIl 


The  Marlborough  Hotel  on  ac- 
count of  its  unique  location  is 
convenient  toeverything.  One 
minute  from  Saks'  or  Macy's 
and  only  two  minutes  from 
McCreery's  and  Gimbel  Broth- 
ers, It  is  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district  and  near- 
by are  all  the  lines  of  transpor- 
tation. Subways,  elevated  and 
stages.  Rooms  from  one  dol- 
lar a  day  up.  Restaurant  im- 
equalled  for  quality  and  price. 
Positively  50  per  cent  under 
any  other  first  class  place. 


Broadway  &  36th  St.,  N.Y. 
C1us.BbU— J.  Amm,  Pr^eten, 
Jobn  F.  Downey,  Manager 


President  Wilson  says: 

"We  want  American  character  to  display  itstif  in  SPIRITUAL 
efficiency — in  fearless  action  along  the  right  lines  of  thought.** — From 
the  President's  Pittsburgh  speech. 

AMERICAN  IDEALS 

By  CLAYION  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

Mr.  Cooper's  book  "American  Ideals"  is  exactly  in  key  with  these  flno 
words  of  the  President.    He  presents  a  sane.  thou»rhtful  and  inspiring  study 
of  American  life  to-day;  a  consideration  of  the  "efficiency"  in  material  mat- 
ten  that  is  our  pride  and  our  peril:  and  a  very  striking  interpretation  of 
the  spiritual  undercurrents  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  American  life. 
In  a  time  of  jitney  philosophy  and  corrosive  Journalism.  Mr.  Cooper's 
thoughtful  and  lucid  study  of  American  problems  is  singrularly  worth  while. 

$1.00  net. 

Books  Which  win 
Interest  Teachos 

American  Literaturv 

B7LMmK«llMr 

McMt 

The  American  College 
B7  1m«m:  ShandaM 

What  Can  Literature 
Do  for  Me? 
By  C  AIpheiMO  Smith 

$l.«tMt 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness 
ByEdtrinMarkhani 

$100  Mt 

A  Surgeon's  Philosophy 
By  Dr.  RobMt  T.  Morrk 

$2.«tMt 

An  Autobiography 
By  E.  L.  Tmdoan,  M.  D. 

1 

A  Study  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  WALTER  S.  HINCHMAN,    EnglUh  Ma«t«r  «t  Groton  Srhool 

Mr.  Hinchman  pleads  for  more  intelligent  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
parents.     Of  the  16S  hours  in  the  week,  the  child  spends  144  out  of  school: 
now  Important  it  is  to  correlate  his  playtime  and  home  activitim  with  his 
school  work.    Mr.  Hinchman  touches  on  all  the  mutual  problems  of  teach- 
ers and  parents  with  wisdom  and  the  insight  of  long  experience.  Both  public 
and  private  schools  are  discussed :  such  topics  as  the  curriculum,  vocational 
and  cultural  studies,  athlotics.  rt^ligion.  co-education,  teacher's  salaries,  fed- 
eral control,  are  inton>8tingiy  tn^au^l.     Mr.  Uhichman's  book  presents  an 
inspiring  piiilosophy  uf  the  teachers'  art.                                $1.00  net- 

These  books  may  be  obtained  at  all  bookstores  or  through  the  publimhmrs 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.                             Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

NOVELS  BY  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

DRUSILLA  WITH   A  MILLION 

By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

Suppose  you  were  old,  alone,  friendless,  the  drudge  of  an  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
Suddenly  you  were  left  a  MILLION  dollars!  What  woidd  you  do  with  itf 


"A  dehghiful  tale,  well  worth  the  writing  and  the  reading." 


— N.  T.  Eyenlnft  Post. 


**0f  course  it  never  happened,  the  delightful  story  told  in  Elizabeth  Cooper's  *Drusilla  with  a  Million,' 
but  it  should  have  happened  and,  anyway  it's  worth  reading.**  — Chicago  Hsrald. 

"One  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  fiction  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read  in  the  last  few  months. 

— Boston  Post. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


MY  LADY  OF  THE  CHINESE  COURTYARD 

This  remarkable  work  which  has  boen  so  uaivcrsally  praised  as  giving  ia  rare  literary  form 
an  intimate  glimpse  of  Chinese  home  life  is  now  in  its  sev«:iith  large  edition  and  the  appreciation 
of  it  is  steadily  growiiig.  With  31  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo,  net  $1.50.  Full  leather,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  net  $5.00. 

LIVING  UP  TO  BILLY 

A  colorful  and  optimistic  story  of  a  baby  in  the  bright  lights  and  the  cabaret  dancbr  who 
looks  out  for  and  lives  up  to  little  "Billy,*'  arriving  in  the  end  at  her  own  romance.  Cloth, 
i2mo,  net  $1.00. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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Editorial 

IDEALISM  IN  WAR  TIMES 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  Cheddomil  Miyatovich,  former  Ambassa- 
dor for  Serbia  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  with  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
in  the  r61e  not  of  the  suffragist,  but  as  an  advocate  for  suffering 
Serbians,  are  now  in  the  United  States  appeaUng  in  the  name  of 
humanity  for  a  homeless  and  war  driven  race. 

The  leader  of  the  suffragist  movement  in  England,  through  her 
extraordinary  powers  of  persuasive  speech,  is  making  an  appeal  to 
American  sentiment  along  quite  different  lines  from  those  with 
which  her  former  visits  to  this  coimtry  have  been  associated.  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  is  reveaUng  in  this  quiet,  i:estrained  but  deeply  stirring 
address  a  new  side  to  her  nature,  perhaps  a  tenderer  and  to  many  a 
more  appealing  potential  side.  No  one  can  Hsten  to  her  modest  and 
sincere  appeals,  thrilled  with  the  tragic  consciousness  of  the  scenes 
and  sorrows  she  has  been  witnessing  in  England,  and  France  and 
Serbia,  without  forgetting  for  the  time  being  at  least  his  partisan- 
ship because  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  elemental  human  re- 
actions. 

In  an  address  before  a  large  audience  in  the  city  of  Yonkers  the 
other  evening,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  told  of  her  impression  in  a  railroad 
train  on  her  way  from  Paris  to  London,  surrounded  by  English  sol- 
diers returning  home  from  the  front,  men  who  bore  in  their  broken 
bodies  scars  of  recent  herosim.  She  saw  in  those  faces  behind  their 
wounds  a  new  light — a  light  of  new  idealism — something  she  said 
she  had  never  before  seen  in  the  countenances  of  her  countrymen. 
It  was  a  big  price  that  the  nation's  youth  had  been  paying  for  a  lofty 
and  unselfish  surrender  to  an  ideal,  but  it  was  their  calamity  that 
had  been  their  glory  and  it  was  the  evidence  of  that  new  spirit  which 
was  beginning  to  thrill  the  entire  nation.     This  remarkable  woman 
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who  in  a  moment  of  high  feeling  confesses  that  she  had  wished  that 
her  son  who  died  in  infancy  might  have  been  spared  to  share  this 
crown  of  mart3rrdom  for  his  country  in  her  need,  pleaded  for  an  equal 
share  for  women,  not  only  as  substitutes  for  men  at  home,  but  in  a 
preparation  for  actual  military  defence  for  their  native  land  in  sol- 
dier ranks  alongside  of  the  men.  "The  women  of  Europe/'  she 
said,  "were  expressing  their  eagerness  at  present  to  satisfy  even  in 
a  more  active  way  than  is  now  possible  their  desire  to  lay  down  life 
for  a  common  ideal." 

If  all  reports  can  be  trusted  the  women  of  every  nation  at  war 
'hold  sentiments  more  or  less  in  common  with  this  idea,  so  fervently 
voiced  by  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  Not  only  have  poets  and  artists  and  au- 
thors— men  like  Rupert  Brook  at  the  Dardanelles — from  all  the 
fighting  peoples  revealed  the  high  stuff  of  which  the  world's  manhood 
is  made,  but  thousands  heretofore  seemingly  sordid  and  indifferent 
sons  have  found  a  new  erectness  of  spirit,  a  fresh  and  heretofore 
hidden  stream  of  compelling  and  resistless  force  rising  within  them, 
overmastering  them,  transfiguring  them.  The  slumbering  soul  of 
man  and  nations  has  been  aroused  and  some  fairer  vision  has  beck- 
oned them,  some  louder  voice  above  the  storm  has  called  dear  and 
darionlike,  and  it  has  not  called  in  vain.  The  poet's  word  has  been 
answered : 

"Unless  a  man  erect  himself  above  himself 
How  poor  a  thing  is  man." 

It  is  difficult  even  to  point  out  such  beneficent  attendants  of  the 
"glories  of  war"  without  seeming  to  endorse  militarism  and  force 
as  opposed  to  the  humane  ministries  of  peace.  Yet  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  war  has  her  victories,  espedally  in  the  realm  of  idealism,  is 
to  put  out  what  small  light  may  be  left  to  nations  in  these  sad  and 
sober  days. 

What  is  this  light  on  the  face  of  men  who  without  flinching  have 
looked  into  the  cannon's  mouth  if  it  is  not  the  reflection  of  that  su- 
preme prindple  which  never  had  finer  expression  than  in  the  phrase 
of  one  who  knew  full  well  in  his  own  soul  its  transcendent  power. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends." 

A  student  once  said  to  us  that  one  of  the  unforgettable  memories 
of  his  college  days  was  the  look  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  great  col- 
lege presidents  of  the  land  when  he  returned  one  day  from  the  grave 
of  his  son:    It  was  the  gathered  and  sublime  strength  of  his  man- 
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hood  that  he  saw  there.  It  was  of  the  same  quality  as  that  radi> 
ance  that  shines  through  the  deepened  lines  of  the  tearless  faces  of 
fathers  and  mothers  throughout  Europe  today — ^those  who  have  given 
of  their  best  in  exchange  for  an  ideal.  When  it  happens  that  a 
man  gives  himself  for  a  principle,  says  James  Russell  Lowell,  it  is  a 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  principle  has  taken  possession  of  him. 
Idealism  is  not  only  the  spur  but  it  is  also  the  pay  that  men  re- 
ceive for  sacrifice,  and  in  the  horrors  of  war  the  reactions  are  sharper 
and  more  poignant  and  probably  even  more  loftily  satisfying  than 
in  the  calmer  tragedies  of  peace.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  rewards  are 
not  dissimilar  for  ''renunciations"  is  the  word  which  Goethe  called 
the  great  word  in  human  speech.  One  wishing  peace  as  we  must  if 
we  are  Christians,  we  may  still  gather  with  reverent  hands  some 
sheaves  on  the  harvest  fields  of  war.  One  of  these  is  idealism,  the 
reverse  side  of  sacrifice. 

Ugo  Bassi's  words  sound  strangely  true  in  our  ears: 

Measure  thy  life  by  loss  instead  of  gain, 

Not  by  the  wine  drunk,  but  by  the  wine  poured  out; 

For  love's  strength  is  measured  by  love's  sacrifice, 
And  he  who  suffers  most  hath  most  to  give. 


THE  COOPER  PILGRIMAGE 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Cooper,  re- 
spectively co-editor  and  special  contributor  to  Educational  Foundations 
will  soon  start  on  a  tour  to  South  American,  African,  and  Oriental 
countries.  They  will  interview  prominent  educators  and  study  edu- 
cational conditions  in  the  various  countries  visited  recording  their 
impressions  for  the  benefit  of  readers  of  this  magazine.  Careful  prep- 
arations have  been  made  for  the  journey.  It  will  be  of  unusual  in- 
terest at  this  critical  period  of  world  history.  The  contributions  of 
these  experienced  travellers  and  writers  will  have  an  important  place 
in  the  program  of  rich  things  prepared  for  Vol.  XXVIII  beginning 
with  the  September  number. 


Unionism  and  the  Schools 

A  Question  of  Grave  Import  to  Public  Education 

I.    AN  EDITORIAL  DINNER 

Educational  Foundations'  "First  Friendly  Converse  Dinner"  was 
held  at  Hotel  Longacre,  New  York  City,  Tuesday  evening,  March  7. 
The  question  for  conversation  was  "Shotild  teachers  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  affiliating  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor."  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor^ 
was  the  guest  of  honor. 

The  Unionization  of  Teachers  I 

The  subject  has  recentiy  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City.    What  is  the  answer? 

The  Teachers*  League  advocates  the  affiliation.  Many  principals 
and  teachers  stand  aghast  at  the  very  suggestion  of  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  most  radical  and  dangerous  procedtu^.  Others  are 
timidly  avoiding  the  issue.    Still  others  belittie  the  whole  propoganda. 

The  question  is  a  far-reaching  one.  It  deserves  fair  presentation 
and  calm  consideration.  The  twenty  thousand  teachers  of  this 
"wonder  city"  are  not  to  be  stampeded  into  making  disloyal  combi- 
nations. They  are  wise  enough,  also,  to  welcome  information  from 
any  quarter  that  will  aid  them  in  arriving  at  sound  conclusions. 
Hence  the  ''Friendly  Converse  Dinner."  The  converse  was  both 
friendly  and  animated  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  benefit  both  to 
the  convinced  and  to  the  unconvinced. 

The  subject  was  ably  discussed  at  other  meetings  during  the  same 
week,  the  newspaper  reports  reflecting  the  interest  aroused.  As  a 
matter  of  public  service  we  publish  herewith  the  appeal  of  the  Teachers' 
League  and  an  opposing  argument  by  a  principal  of  a  New  York 
school. 

II.    THE  APPEAL  TO  FORM  A  TEACHERS'  UNION.  IS- 
SUED BY  THE  TEACHERS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
To  the  Teachers  of  New  York  City: 

For  more  than  a  year  it  has  been  impossible  for  you  to  pursue 
your  work  free  from  disturbing  ruSnors  of  threats  and  from  actual 
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threatfl  implying  reductions  in  salary  and  insecurity  of  tenure  ci 
effice.  Many  of  you  have  resented  what  seemed  to  you  to  be  un- 
justifiable activity  on  the  part  of  municipal  authorities  in  their 
efforts  to  sectu^  control  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  state  by  constitutional  provision.  Whatever 
may  be  your  opinions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  principle  of  "Home 
Rule/'  many  of  you  have  believed  that  the  promulgation  of  that 
principle  by  the  municipal  authorities  has  involved  considerable 
antagonism  and  unfriendliness  to  teachers.  In  fact,  the  public  state- 
ments of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  have  clearly  implied 
that  upon  the  approval  of  the  home  rule  policy  by  the  Legislature 
•onsiderable  reductions  in  the  salary  schedule  of  teachers  would 
ensue. 

The  Battle  for  Justice. 

It  may  have  been  impressed  upon  you  that  the  antagonism  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  against  the  teachers  has  been  due  to  an  ap- 
parent conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board 
that  the  teachers  have  been  willing  to  ally  themselves  with  any  po- 
fitical  group  for  the  sake  of  economic  gain.  You  might  readily  grant 
that  your  object  in  participating  in  movements  leading  to  possible 
favorable  action  by  the  state  Legislature  has  been  economic  gain. 
But  the  economic  gain  which  you  have  sought  has  been  only  a  part  of 
just  returns  for  service  rendered  to  the  dty  and  to  the  state.  Your 
engaging  in  the  movement  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
you  work  has  been  a  nattu'al  manifestation  of  a  widespread  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  all  departments  of  human  activity  and 
ki  all  countries  to  sectu-e  the  means  for  meeting  the  primal  needs  of 
Kfe.  If  it  is  socially  right  for  you  to  have  the  means  for  meeting  the 
primal  needs  of  life,  it  is  socially  right,  nay,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative for  you  to  fight  for  that  right  when  it  appears  to  be  called 
ki  question.  The  method  of  fighting  is  never  ideal,  and  the  teachers 
have  been  impelled  to  adopt  the  method  that  in  the  past  has  seemed 
to  them  to  be  the  only  one  available,  at  the  same  time  regretting  its 
defects.  Experience  may  have  shown  that  affiliation  with  political 
groups  has  left  social  effects  that  have  not  been  wholly  good,  for  the 
leason  that  political  groups  are  often  inspired  by  ideals  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  welfare  of  society. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  fight  to  defend  your  right  to  life  under 
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circumstances  that  will  permit  you  to  do  your  full  duty  by  the  chil- 
dren. That  it  is  necessary  to  fight  and  to  fight  with  power  and  ef- 
fectiveness should  be  doubly  apparent  to  you  in  view  of  the  con- 
temptuous attitude  maintained  toward  you  by  spokesmen  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  It  should  also  be  apparent  to  you  that  the 
openness  of  that  expression  of  contempt  is  inspired  laigely  by  the 
fact  that  in  your  present  condition  of  organization  you  are  practically 
defenseless.  You  can  no  longer  find  the  necessary  support  in  the 
Legislature,  for  the  mayors  of  the  state  have  organized  an  effective 
political  body  with  headquarters  at  the  state  capitol.  One  evident 
purpose  of  this  body  is  to  take  the  control  of  education  in  certain 
particulars  from  the  state  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  munici- 
palities. Against  this  political  body  with  its  political  and  economic 
affiliations  you  cannot  hope  to  prevail. 

Will  you  accept  defeat?  Whatever  you  decide  to  do,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  social  status  of  teachers  throughout  the  country  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  way  you  meet  this  crisis.  If  you  want  to 
make  your  profession  a  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  char- 
acter in  children  and  a  telling  force  for  their  progress  to  true  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  you  cannot  do  less  than  contend  to  the  limit  of  your 
power  for  the  full  protection  of  your  economic  and  professional  rights. 
But  the  fight  now  must  be  waged  with  greater  resources  and  with 
greater  skill  than  ever  before,  and  it  must  be  waged  in  full  view  of 
the  critical  public  on  whose  ultimate  favor  you  can  count  only  by 
virtue  of  the  proof  you  give  of  honest  social  purpose. 

Their  Bosses  Are  Our  Bosses. 

We  must  recognize  our  fundamental  economic  kinship  to  ottr 
fellow  workers  in  other  lines  of  human  endeavor.  We  t^urh  their 
children,  but  we  have  given  scant  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
the  forces  that  have  made  their  own  lives  hard  and  joyless,  and  we 
know  less  of  the  struggle  they  have  successfully  organized  to  resist 
the  oppression  of  selfish  economic  interests.  The  same  selfish  inter- 
ests that  attempt  to  control  their  destinies  also  attempt  to  control 
ours,  for  the  taxpayers  whom  municipal  authorities  ostentatiously 
represent  are  not  the  dass  to  which  the  teachers  and  the  working- 
men  belong.  They  are  the  dass  that  owns  and  profits  by  its  owning. 
Strange  and  imf amiliar  as  may  at  first  appear  the  thought  of  stand- 
ing with  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  shop  and  mill,  our  commonneed 
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draws  us  strongly  together.  Fortunate  for  our  teaching  and  our 
comprehension  of  life  that  this  is  true,  for  we  sadly  lack  full  under- 
standing of  our  most  important  subject  matter — ^humanity. 

The  Workingmen  and  the  Teachers. 

The  organized  workers  in  America  number  above  two  millions. 
They  stand  united  for  improving  the  conditions  of  living  for  all 
working  people.  They  stand  also  for  the  establishment  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  best  possible  conditions  in  the  schools.  Theirs  is  the  best 
organized  and  the  most  effective  force  that  is  working  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  child  labor  in  factories.  They  stand  for  the  maintenance 
of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  they  leave  their 
members  free  to  make  their  own  political  affiliations. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  affihates  many  separate  labor  or  trade  unions.  The  affairs 
of  the  Federation  are  managed  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  has 
the  power  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  affiliated  organizations,  but 
no  power  whatever  to  command  the  actions  of  the  organizations. 
Thus,  strikes  and  other  activities  are  decided  upon  by  the  individual 
organizations.  Many  teachers  are  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  a  teachers'  union  being  called  out  on  strike  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. Under  the  constitution  of  the  American  Federation  such  an 
action  would  not  be  possible.  Besides,  there  has  never  been  a  strike 
by  teachers'  unions  in  America,  and  only  one  in  England.  The 
method  of  the  strongest  teachers'  union,  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  of  England,  which  by  the  way  is  the  strongest  tmion  of 
any  kind  in  England,  is  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  understanding 
of  the  people,  re-enfordng  the  appeal  by  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment and  by  a  membership  of  ninety-two  thousand. 

The  Proposition  of  the  Teachers'  League. 

The  proposition  which  the  Teachers'  League  of  New  York  City 
desires  to  lay  before  the  teachers  of  the  entire  City  is  that  they 
join  with  the  League  in  forming  a  union  of  teachers  with  a  member- 
ship of  many  thousand 

It  may  be  particularly  to  the  point  to  state  that  it  is  the  con- 
fident belief  of  the  Teachers'  League  that  a  union  under  whatever 
name  should  be  an  organization  of  dass  teachers.  This  basis  of 
membership  would  not  imply  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  cleavage 
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between  teachers  and  such  administrative  officers  as  principals  and 
superintendents.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  tend  to  eliminate  un- 
reasoned antagonism  by  affording  the  opportunity  through  self -activity 
for  the  development  of  independence  and  leadership  which  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  teachers  may  actually  and  adequately  train  chil- 
dren for  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

III.    TEACHERS  AND  LABOR  UNIONS. 

By  Van  Evrie  Klilpatrick,  principal  PubUc  School  No  26, 

New  York  City 

The  proposition  of  certain  teachers  in  New  York  to  affihate  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  somewhat  epoch  making.  So- 
cial issues,  not  to  mention  educational,  are  brought  to  a  supreme 
test.  The  right  of  the  teacher  to  form  a  union  looking  toward  a 
close  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  unques- 
tioned. The  propriety  and  future  value  of  the  act  are  the  vital  con- 
siderations. However,  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  teachers  of  New 
York  City  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  of  organiza- 
tion. They  are  at  this  time,  and  have  been,  combined  in  a  great  vol- 
untary imion,  which  is  doubtless  as  dose  and  as  socially  effective  as 
should  be  contemplated  in  any  democracy.  Not  only  are  the  teachers 
of  New  York  City  provided  with  means  of  joining  great  local  teachers' 
organizations,  but  they,  each  and  all,  have  the  opportimity  to  join 
the  National  Educational  Association,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  potential  and  broadly  professional  teachers'  league  in  the  world. 

Again,  in  a  broad  way,  teachers  are  affihated  with  all  labor  organi- 
zations, with  public  institutions  and  with  all  welfare  associations  in 
our  coimtry.  The  courteous  co-operation  which  exists  between 
our  unions  and  all  of  these  other  agencies  are  very  important,  and  a 
fundamental  function  of  the  great  republic.  Shall  this  heritage  be 
brought  under  the  domination  of  labor  unions? 

Undoubtedly,  the  teachers,  as  a  professional  body,  have  many 
grievances,  some  of  them  just  and  more  of  the  maudlin  drivel.  The 
recital  of  many  of  these  fancied  grievances  reminds  one  of  the  whimp- 
erings of  a  spoiled  child.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention 
this  fact,  only  that  it  is  a  curious  development  that  when  belligerent 
methods  are  applied  to  bring  about  great  reforms,  the  little  things 
rather  than  the  great  necessities  seem  to  be  the  first  that  are  consid- 
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ered.  The  one  great  point  to  realize  is  that  there  has  been  in  the 
last  decade  a  tremendous  gain  made  in  alleviating  the  conditions 
of  the  teacher,  not  only  in  recompense,  but  in  social  standing.  Fu- 
ture improvements  must  be  seciu'ed  by  the  same  democratic  means 
of  argument,  persuasion,  agitation  and  organization. 

There  are  at  least  three  most  fundamental  objections  to  teachers 
joining  labor  unions.  The  teacher's  social  and  occupational  relations 
are  entirely  different  from  the  mass  of  workers  belonging  to  labor 
unions.  It  is  not  that  the  teacher's  work  is  above  or  below  the  work 
of  the  union  laborer — it  is  fundamentally  different.  The  teacher  is 
employed  by  the  state;  the  union  laborer  by  a  private  individual. 
In  a  way,  the  teacher  is  his  own  employer  and,  doubtless,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  realizes  that,  do  his  services  become  of  greater  importance 
to  the  State. 

A  teacher,  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  school,  teaches  his 
own  children,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his  taxes  go  to  pay  his  own 
salary.  Society  is  his  employer.  He  must  look  to  the  social  unit 
as  represented  by  the  city  for  improvements  of  his  work,  which  be- 
come gains  for  the  city  itself. 

The  product  of  the  teacher's  labor  is  found  in  a  better  citizenship. 
The  product  of  the  labor  unionist  is  always  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  The  teacher  is  making  men  and  women;  the  labor  tmionist 
is  creating  dollars. 

Many  traditions  and  practices  of  labor  imions  are  in  direct  antag- 
onism to  those  of  the  teaching  profession.  For  example:  I  know  a 
young  man  who  is  unusually  well-equipped  to  do  a  certain  kind  of 
electric  lighting,  and  yet  no  employer  in  his  city,  no  matter  how  well 
this  employer  may  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  worker, 
dares  to  employ  him,  or  to  test  him,  without  the  consent  of  the  labor 
imion.  In  other  words,  the  labor  ixnion  licenses  its  own  workers.  If 
this  method  were  applied  to  the  teaching  profession  in  New  York  City, 
the  teachers  would  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  license  themselves  for 
the  work  of  teaching  for  the  city. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  adding  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  labor  unionism  seems  to  me  to  have  become  undemo- 
cratic, un-American,  and  even  tyrannical  in  its  regulations. 

Labor  unionism  has  done  much  to  reUeve  the  conditions  of  the 
worker,  and  has  had  an  undoubted  field  in  opposing  the  rapacity  of  un- 
told thousands  of  arrogant  employers,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  missed 
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the  cardinal  principle  of  labor  amelioration,  i.  e.,  regulated  profit 
sharing. 

The  teachers  must  progress  by  methods  other  than  the  above. 
They  must  reach  out  through  the  little  children  into  the  homes  of 
the  land,  and  persuade  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  see  what  is  best 
for  the  schools,  and  under  what  conditions  and  incentives  they  who 
are  moulding  the  lives  of  20,000,000  children  in  this  country  can  do 
their  daily  work. 


A  WORK  OP  RECONSTRUCTION 

The  Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  was  founded  about  a  year 
ago  in  Washington  by  the  well  known  author,  scientist*  and  traveller* 
Dr.  Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins.  At  first  it  confined  its  activities  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  aim  was  simply  to  collect  money  for 
destitute  scholars,  but  its  scope  has  become  broader  and  broader. 
The  committee  now  includes  among  its  members  the  Presidents  or 
Chancellors  of  the  following  Universities:  Johns  Hopkins,  Prinoe- 
ton,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Leland  Stanford,  Pennsylvania,  George 
Washington,  State  of  New  York,  Nebraska,  Rive  Institute,  West- 
em  Reserve  —  and  many  other  leading  men  of  this  country. 

The  aims  of  the  Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  give  to  the  Belgian  scholars,  writers  and  artists  a  chance 
to  resume  their  work  of  art  or  science.  To  accomplish  this  aim  the 
Belgian  Scholarship  Committee  acts  as  a  clearing  bureau  between  the 
American  Universities,  and  other  educational  institutions  and  the 
Belgian  Victims  of  the  war. 

2.  To  raise  a  fund  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  new  and  better 
Belgium,  especially  in  the  educational  field. 

Information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr.  George  Sarton, 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Initative  and  Referendum  for  Women 

By  Dr.  H.  N.  McCracken 
President  Vassar  College 

THB  Initiative  and  Referendum  for  Women !  There  is  my  theme. 
But  do  not  let  dismay  your  faces  darken;  this  is  not  a  suffrage  ar- 
ticle; and  I  pledge  m3rself  not  to  violate  the  strictest  interpretations 
of  neutrality.  My  remarks  are  guaranteed  safe  and  sane,  not  for 
war  purposes,  insured  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  shipped 
in  a  guranteed  American  dialect.  If,  in  spite  of  all  these  guarantees 
and  precautions,  they  are  to  be  held  contraband  of  war  by  any  bel- 
ligerent reader — confiscated,  condemned,  demolished,  exploded — 
why  that  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  gentle  arts  of  dis- 
cussion, which  upon  the  whole  have  the  same  etiquette  as  the  current 
arts  of  war. 

And  what  is  the  first  law  for  him  who  would  sell  his  wares  in 
public?  Ask  any  professor  of  the  modem  schools  of  rhetoric,  those 
which  masquerade  under  the  grandiose  titles  of  JoumaUsm  and 
Advertisement.  He  will  tell  you:  "Give  a  new  twist  to  your  topic; 
say  it  backward,  upsidedown,  or  crosswise;  try  it  in  front  of  concave 
and  convex  mirrors;  in  short,  do  anything  except  talk  about  your 
actual  subject,  but,  above  all,  do  what  you  do  in  the  front  window 
of  your  mental  shop.  Have  you  poor,  ravelled  socks  to  sell?  Spell 
them  S-O-X;  then  they  won't  feel  the  quality.  Have  you  an  idea? 
Turn  it  inside  out,  and  make  a  paradox  of  it.  Have  you  a  message? 
Make  it  a  riot,  and  you  will  be  famous."  Thus  the  professors 
of  Rhetoric,  alias  Journalism  and  Advertisement.  And  so  I  say 
again,  with  all  the  vigor  and  emphasis  possible  in  the  limited  space 
of  a  front  window — "Initiative  and  Referendum  for  Women!" 

What  is,  then,  this  Initiative  and  Referendum  for  Women,  about 
which  the  writer  appears  to  feel  so  deeply?  You  are,  of  cotu-se, 
suffragist,  or  anti-suffragist,  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum.  A  petition  signed  by  a  small  percentage 
of  the  voters  of  a  state  or  dty,  say  eight  per  cent,  can  compel  the 
legislature  or  city  aldermen  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  matter  pre- 
ferred in  the  petition.    That  is  the  Initiative.    In  the  same  way, 
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a  petition  signed  by  the  same  small  percentage  of  the  voters  cas 
force  to  a  public  review  and  revision  any  measure  passed  by  I^;i8- 
lature  or  municipality.  That  is  the  ^.eferendum.  You  see  the 
point  of  both  measures — ^they  enable  the  eight  per  cent  containing; 
the  active,  persistent,  busy  class — let  us  call  them  the  Restless 
Reformers — ^to  compel  the  inert  majority,  in  which  we  all  devoutlj 
believe  as  the  source  of  ultimate  wisdom,  to  exert  itself  in  its  own 
concerns.  And  like  a  man  roused  from  sleep  by  his  wife  in  the 
morning,  the  intelligent  and  admired  majcnity  usually  opens  its  eyes, 
grunts,  and  flops  over  to  sleep  again.  But  the  eig^t  per  cent  has 
done  its  duty,  and  can  rest  content  with  that. 

And  now,  how  does  this  apply  to  women?  Well,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  I  have  rightly  draw^i  conclusions  from  what  I  have  seen  of  coUq^ 
women  in  the  class-room,  and  elsewhere,  that  even  in  this  favored 
group  nothing  is  so  needed  to  assist  them  in  making  the  best  of  their 
lives,  as  this  power  of  initiative.  Initiative  is  the  great  lack  in  the 
character  of  the  woman  of  today — ^this  eight  percent  of  her  charac- 
ter, this  eight  per  cent  of  her  opportunity — ^which  could,  if  she  would. 
guide  all  the  rest  to  progress.  There  are  so  many  women  who,  on 
any  proposal,  think  instinctively  of  hindrances  first,  and  of  achieve- 
ment afterwards.  There  are  so  many  women  who  are  deterred  from 
speech  and  action  by  a  chance  word  of  those  whose  opinion  is  really 
worth  nothing  to  her.  There  are  so  many  women  who  stop  at  the 
first  obstacle,  unwilling  to  grapple  with  the  difiiculty.  There  are 
innumerable  women  who  won't  try,  merely  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  fail,  or  rather,  to  be  known  to  have  failed.  In  women's 
colleges  today,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  leave  before  gradu- 
ation are  not  dropped  for  deficiency  in  study,  much  less  for  reasons 
of  discipline,  as  in  men's  colleges;  but  chiefly  in  deference  to  some 
one  else's  opinion,  some  unworthy  cause. 

It  comes  down  to  this,  in  the  last  analysis,  that  honor,  the  great- 
est ^ur  in  life,  is  differently  regarded  by  men  and  women.  One 
may  define  honor,  briefly,  as  the  regard  in  which  others  hold  us, 
according  to  certain  accepted  standards  of  position  or  attainment. 
Now,  in  general,  the  honor  of  woman  is  held  to  lie  in  what  she  is; 
the  honor  of  man,  in  what  he  tries  to  be.  "Act  well  your  part, 
there  all  the  honor  lies! "  is  more  true  of  man's  honor  than  of  woman's. 
The  woman's  standard  is  absolutely  rigid;  there  must  be  no  failures. 
The  man's  standard  takes  account  of  human  weakness;  it  gives  credit 
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for  the  attempt.  Hence,  I  think,  the  unwillingness  of  women  as 
a  whole  to  risk  an3rthing  from  taking  the  initiative;  the  refusal  to 
take  the  whole  blame.  Hence,  also,  the  lack  of  that  frankness  be- 
tween woman  and  woman  which  is  90  often  spoken  of  by  the  woman 
novelist  as  a  trait  of  man's  friendship. 

But,  I  say,  "Initiative  for  Women  I"  She  needs  this  more  than  she 
needs  the  vote — and  I  am  preaching  no  revolutionary  doctrine  here. 
I  mean  initiative  in  little  things;  a  resolve  to  take  problems  that 
must  be  solved  not  to  some  one  else  for  solution,  but  to  herself,  in 
some  quiet  retreat  of  the  house;  and  having  solved  the  problem,  to 
stand  by  the  results.  Even  if  it  be  in  the  little  matter  of  compelling 
the  dressmaker  or  the  derk  who  coaxes  and  wheedles  her  into  slavery 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  have  regard  to  the  requirement  of  ex- 
pressing her  own  individuality;  here  let  "Initiative"  be  her  motto, 
and  let  her  set  as  the  scale  of  honor  the  attempt  to  be  herself,  not 
success  in  being  what  folks  think  she  should  be. 

And  I  say  too,  "Referendum  for  Women!"  The  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  is  too  often  the  predominating  trait 
of  a  woman's  mind.  Or,  if  she  questions  at  all  the  fitness  of  this  or 
that,  she  does  little  more  than  question.  There  is  no  law  of  her 
nature,  by  which  this  saving  eight  per  cent  of  reason  and  right 
feeling  can  rise  up  within  her,  and  compel  the  rest  of  her — heredity, 
environment,  and  custom — to  pass  the  rigid  inspection  of  her  soul. 
Referendum  for  Women!"  Our  professors  at  Vassar  say  that  half 
of  freshman  )rear  is  taken  up  in  persuading  the  young  women  not  to 
treat  all  that  is  printed  as  of  equal  authority.  But  there  are  many 
other  ideas  current  among  women  today  which  most  women  have 
never  submitted  to  personal  referendum.  Some  have  been  taught  to 
dread  the  word  "provincial, "  and  repudiate  the  dialect  in  which  they 
were  bom,  and  eagerly  adopt  a  dialect  of  a  type  calculated  to  make 
the  stranger  imwilling  to  hazard  the  city  of  their  birth.  Why 
should  they  adopt  such  a  standard?  What  should  they  care  for  his 
or  her  opinion?  Especially  as  they  cannot  possibly  succeed,  any- 
how! Dialect  is  part  of  them,  and  they  should  rejoice  in  it.  If  they 
are  provincial,  they  cannot  escape  it.  Why  should  they  want  to? 
They  should  be  proud  of  it,  and  make  that  province  the  best  pro- 
vince of  the  land.  The  women,  of  course,  will  say,"  Men  are  just  as 
bad  about  that."    Perhaps  they  are,  nearly.    But  are  they  quite 
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as  unwilling  to  ezeidse  the  law  of  referendum?    I  think  not;  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  not. 

Take  the  mere  matter  of  discussion.  Why  do  men  all  over  this 
land  get  to  one  end  of  the  room  when  real  discussion  is  toward? 
Why  do  so  many  men  accommodate  their  talk  with  women  to  the 
weight  of  persiflage?  Let  me  answer  for  them.  It  is  not  because 
they  think  women  incapable  of  the  more  serious  discussion.  They 
know  she  is  not.  It  is  because  they  have  never  found  women,  as 
a  whole,  willing  really  to  share  in  true  discusskm.  Their  correc- 
tion of  a  woman's  statement  is  taken  as  a  reflection  upon  her  honor, 
that  honor  which  rests  not  upon  sincerity,  but  upon  attainment. 
The  reflection  leads  to  resentment,  and  discussion  comes  to  an  end. 
Or,  more  often,  they  have  found  women  merely  agreeing*  unwiDing 
to  risk  correction,  and  therefore  uninterested  in  the  topic 

Referendum  for  Women!  We  all  know  how  earnest  they  can  be 
when  something  they  hold  dear  is  really  at  stake.  Let  women,  then, 
hold  as  the  dearest  thing  of  their  lives,  independence  of  personal 
judgment.  Let  them  be  open  to  conviction,  but  to  nothing  else» 
neither  bribes,  nor  flattery,  nor  threats,  nor  any  other  arts  below 
the  reason. 

This,  then,  is  the  program  of  Initiative  and  Referendum  for 
Women  on  which  I  stand.  I  trust  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  this 
article  shall  appear  to  my  own  eyes  absolutely  obsolete.  Let  no 
one  think  I  have  tuged  here  things  novel  or  revolutionary.  It  is 
not  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  of  Impulse,  or  Resentment,  or 
any  prejudice  of  race,  age,  or  sex,  or  any  other  bodily  servitude. 
I  am  not  urging  rash  action,  or  ill-considered,  or  anything  queer. 
I  fight  only  for  the  Spirit  of  Scholarship,  the  Spirit  of  Research,  the 
Spirit  of  Knowledge,  that  they  shall  be  lamps  to  the  feet,  and  nothing 
less.  I  want  custom,  and  fashion,  and  "the  thing"  to  be  constantly 
tested  by  the  scales  of  justice  and  expediency,  tested  by  that  little 
leaven  of  the  eight  per  cent,  which  does  the  real  work  of  mankind, 
and  leads  on  to  new  heights.  I  honor  women  beyond  measure  that 
they  have  found  certain  standards  true,  and  clung  to  them;  letting  no 
outcry  swerve  them  from  their  insight  into  true  values.  The  homely 
virtues  are  the  rock-bottom  of  American  life,  and  they  are  the  work 
of  American  women.  I  ask  only,  that  women  of  today  shall  carry 
this  independence  of  judgment  out  into  the  new  fields  which  await 
them,  that  the  new  race  may  be  worthy  of  the  old.  For  all  women. 
Initiative  and  Referendum! 


Medieval  Universities 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author,  "Why  Go  To  College,"  etc. 

TO  UNDERSTAND  the  drifts  and  to  secure  the  point  of  view 
of  education  in  the  West  one  must  go  back  to  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There 
were  two  distinct  sources  of  this  intellectual  awakening,  one  the  in- 
fluence of  such  original  thinkers  as  St.  Abelard  and  Anselm,  the  other 
the  discovery  of  the  lost  books  of  Aristotle. 

Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 

The  Continental  Universities  led  in  this  renaissance,  the  uni- 
versities of  Paris  and  Bologna  being  the  pioneers,  though  we  have 
proof  that  a  school  of  smaller  importance  existed  at  Salerno  even  in 
the  ninth  century.  It  is,  however,  upon  these  two  great  archetypal 
universities  that  English  education  in  its  higher  forms  was  founded. 
The  one,  the  University  of  Paris  furnished  the  type  of  the  guilds 
of  students,  the  t3rpe  in  which  the  students  legislated  and  gov- 
erned largely  for  themselves,  the*  other,  the  University  of  Bologna, 
stood  for  the  Guilds  of  Masters  in  which  the  administration  devolved 
largely  upon  the  teaching  constituency.  Great  seats  of  learning 
copied  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  University  of  Bologna  was  founded  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  was  first  famous  for  its  writers  on  canon 
law.  The  University  of  Paris,  established  about  the  same  time,  be- 
came the  centre  to  which  students  flocked  from  all  sections  of  Etu-ope 
to  study  philosophy  and  theology. 

If  we  begin  by  taking  the  University  of  Paris  as  the  primal  spring 
of  Medieval  learning,  we  are  confronted  with  the  remarkable  per- 
sonality of  Abelard.  University  life  like  all  other  life  starts  with  a 
man,  a  great  teacher.  A  university  is  never  a  place  nor  an  edifice 
but  a  collection  of  persons.  Abelard,  who  at  Paris  crystallized  a 
university  out  of  the  fluid  teaching  of  the  Cathedral  schools  was  a 
notable  and  picturesque  person  in  the  annals  of  Etux>pean  education. 

Many  a  tourist  has  journeyed  to  Pere  Lachaise  to  gaze  at  two 
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recumbent  figures  on  a  tomb  beneath  a  gothic  canopy.  Abelard  the 
Prince  of  Medieval  dialecticians  and  Heloise,  the  brilliant  girl  whose 
Greek  and  Latin  studies  he  directed  in  his  youth,  the  dignified  Ab- 
bess who  took  charge  of  his  body  at  his  death. 

The  thousands  of  students  who  flocked  to  Paris  to  study  with 
Abelard  on  the  mount  of  St.  Genevieve  so  confounded  the  scholar 
that  he  once  confessed  that  he  had  begun  to  think  himself  the  only 
philosopher  in  the  world.  These  students  with  their  teacher  lived 
in  the  world  of  dialectics,  which  held  the  field  for  centuries  and  still 
shows  its  vestiges  in  Continental  and  English  theses,  the  notices 
nailed  on  the  school  doors,  and  in  such  terms  as  the  'Vquestionist** 
for  a  fourth  year  student  and  the  "wrangler.**  Dialectics  in  those 
days  were  based  upon  authority,  usually  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
who  supplied  Abelard  with  his  facts.  It  was  a  search  not  for  knowl- 
edge so  much  as  for  "workable  opinions.**  The  skill  of  using  learn- 
ing, or  often  disguising  the  lack  of  it  was  placed  before  the  acquire- 
ment of  real  knowledge. 

Abelard's  collection  of  contradictory  opinions  which  he  gathered 
from  the  fathers  under  the  title  of  "sic  et  non**  was  quite  impregnable. 
A  fluent  speaker  would  answer  his  antagonist  who  said  "sic**  with 
the  conclusive  and  undebatable  argument  "non.'*  If  the  contention 
of  his  disputant  was  "non,**  he  always  had  ready  at  hand  the  indis- 
putable "sic**  from  some  ancient  authority.  It  was  a  battle  of  words 
and  wits  while  the  truth  and  constructive  learning  was  quite  un- 
harmed. 

The  Great  Dispersal  and  the  Wandering  Scholars. 

From  the  beginnings  in  Paris  and  Bologna  there  grew  up  upon 
the  Continent  several  early  institutional  centres  such  as  the  Italian 
student  centre  at  Modena,  Salerno,  known  for  its  medical  pre-emi- 
nence, and  Reggio  at  Pauda.  We  also  have  accounts  of  institutions 
about  this  period  at  Paleucia  and  Salamanca  in  Spain  and  at  Mt. 
Pellier,  Toulouse  and  Lyons  in  France. 

In  1229  came  the  great  dispersal  when  students  were  scattered 
over  Eiu-ope  and  England.  It  was  to  this  event  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  trace  their  early  foundation.  After  Becket*s  quarrel 
with  Henry  II.  the  English  Ruler  recalled  to  England  the  English 
students  and  the  foundation  at  Oxford  of  a  "Studium**  resulted,  an 
event  which  was  predestined  to  influence  education  in  a  wide  and 
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radical  manner  throughout  the  succeeding  centuries.  When  a 
little  later  the  memorable  struggle  between  the  Pope  and  King  John 
of  England  occtured  at  Oxford,  and  the  clerks  who  studied  at  the 
Studium  came  into  vigorous  and  serious  contest  with  the  people  of 
the  town,  the  King  outlawed  the  English  clergy  and  the  result  was 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

During  this  period  the  rapid  growth  of  new  schools  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  old  ones  called  for  discriminating  thought  as  to  the  means 
of  differentiation.  There  were  the  institutions  Imown  as  "Studium 
Generale"  which  included  the  necessity  of  having  a  number  of  masters 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  seven  Liberal  Arts,  the  so-called  "Trivium" 
(Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Dialectic),  and  the  "Quadrivium"  (Music, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Astronomy),  together  with  one  or  more 
of  the  higher  branches  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine.  The  Stu- 
dium Generale  was  open  to  all  countries.  In  contrast  there  were 
also  institutions  called  Particular  Studia  in  which  were  taught  special 
subjects,  but  as  a  rule  these  were  not  considered  to  possess  the  aca- 
demic standing  of  the  Studia  Generalia. 

To  give  distinction  to  the  schools  of  wider  sweep  the  Potentates 
of  Europe  were  asked  to  give  their  favor  and  special  privileges  to 
these  institutions  which  were  singled  out  as  being  entitled  to  the  jus 
ubique  docendi.  This  distinction  was  given  by  Emperors  and  Popes, 
by  the  King  of  France  and  Emperor  Frederick  II.  of  Italy  until 
the  possession  of  the  authority  of  Royalty  or  Papacy  became 
the  distinguishing  sign  of  a  Studium  Generale.  This  custom  has 
its  reminders  in  the  honorary  Heads  and  semi-official  relationships  of 
the  governing  Rulers  in  present  day  English  university  life. 

This  authoritative  approval,  however,  was  particularly  necessary 
in  the  Middle  Ages  when  a  foreigner  was  by  no  means  a  persona 
grata.  The  dilemma  of  a  foreign  student  in  medieval  times  has  been 
compared  to  the  occurrences  in  the  Lancashire  mines  fifty  years  ago, 
where  it  was  always  regarded  as  a  safe  working  proposition  to  **'eave 
arf  a  brick  at  a  furriner's  *ead.*' 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  custom  of  seeking  royal  or  clerical 
preferment,  that  we  find  Oxford  asking  for  a  declaratory  or  confirma- 
tory Bull,  basing  its  claim  upon  the  general  custom  and  its  own  grow- 
ing position,  a  claim  which  seems  not  to  have  been  granted,  though 
her  prestige  did  not  suffer  materially  because  of  the  lack  of  it.  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  moreover,  a  less  eminent  and  important 
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institution  at  that  time,  was  formally  reoognized  as  aStuditmi  Gen- 
erate by  Pope  John,  XXII,  in  the  year  13 18. 

Even  prior  to  these  events  the  word  "Univeratas"  was  common  as 
applied  to  these  seats  of  learning.  It  signified  "an  association  in 
the  world  of  learning"  and  it  corresponded  to  a  Guild  in  the  world 
of  commerce.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Rait  the  Universitas  signified  "a 
vmion  omong  men  living  in  a  Studium  and  possessing  some  common 
interests  to  protect  and  to  advance."  The  term  meant  not  so  mudi 
a  variety  of  studies  as  a  cosmopolitan  student  body,  a  kind  of  special 
type  of  medieval  guild. 

Gradually  this  word  Universitas  came  to  be  used  synonymously 
with  the  term  Studium  Generale,  and  according  to  Dr.  Rashdall, 
the  two  terms  were  used  interchangeably  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Dtuing  the  period,  therefore,  included  between  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  1350  to  1450,  the  university  as  we 
know  it  today  in  the  West  with  modifications,  came  into  its  heritage 
as  a  force  to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  nations,  and  also  a  force 
closely  connected  with  both  Church  and  State,  with  definite  forms 
and  fixed  terminology  and  making  a  widespread  and  deep  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  Its  dignity  and  seriousness  as  an  in- 
stitution have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Rashdall  in  his  admirable  work 
entitled  **The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages"  when  he 
says  that  ''tmiversity"  as  a  term  was  used  by  medieval  writers  to 
signify  "all  faithful  Christian  people." 

Medieval  Student  Life. 

One  can  readily  see  how  the  rigorous  life  of  the  collegers  at  West- 
minster came  about,  when  one  looks  into  the  Spartan  living  customs 
of  the  Medieval  Universities,  since  the  early  training  and  housing  of 
students  did  not  spell  comfort,  not  to  speak  of  luxury,  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Oxford  was  indeed  one  of  the  early  Universities  to  secure 
buildings  of  any  sort,  the  early  Medieval  Universities  being  but  a 
collection  of  masters  and  students.  During  these  years  there  were 
no  endowments,  no  thought  of  quadrangles,  no  chapels  and  no  dor- 
mitories. 

Even  the  Oxford  student  sought  comfort  about  a  "single  fire  in 
the  middle  of  college  hall  and  that  not  lighted  until  evening."  In 
winter  the  student  studied  from  six  to  nine  p.  m.  at  a  small  private 
table  in  front  of  a  dormitory  window,  by  light  of  a  rush  candle  and 
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with  no  heat.  These  tables  were  not  unlike  the  Winchester  "toys," 
the  small  deslcs  over  which  the  boys  still  bend  in  traditional  loyalty. 

Student  Vices* 

In  the  minds  of  Medieval  founders,  vices  were  a  problem  and 
many  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  student  practices  which  are  quite 
unknown  under  the  head  of  "vices"  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Bathing,  for  example,  was  regarded  as  "unjustifiable  license."  Skat- 
ing was  also  under  the  ban  in  certain  of  these  early  institutions, 
while  there  were  strict  laws  against  borrowing  and  lending  of  books, 
no  student  imder  twenty-five  years  of  age  being  allowed  to  sell  a  book 
without  the  consent  of  his  regent.  The  penalty  for  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Art  students,  for  such  an  offense,  was  a  public  flogging  in  his 
own  college.  A  severe  flagellation  was  the  reward  of  a  student  at 
Glasgow  who  went  into  the  water. 

"Ne  Quis  Aquas  Ingrediatur  Aut  In  Is  Natet  I" 

Not  to  make  use  of  the  water,  still  less  to  swim  in  it  was  the  wording 
of  the  prohibition.  Games  also,  were  frequently  entirely  banned. 
The  Scotch  seemed  to  have  a  special  antipathy  against  balls  and  bats, 
for  one  finds  in  the  old  statutes  that  anyone  applying  himself  in  any 
way  to  the  "Sphaeristerium"  (big  enough  to  include  a  football),  was 
whipped  and  expelled  from  the  University. 

In  1379  when  William  of  Wykeham  founded  New  College  at  Ox- 
ford on  the  self  governing  principle  of  Merton,  training  his  fellows 
at  Winchester,  the  Collegiate  ideal  was  fairly  fixed.  At  these  col- 
leges conversations  must  be  in  Latin,  although  at  Peterhouse  we  find 
that  French  might  occasionally  be  spoken,  but  Enghsh  very  rarely. 
In  the  University  of  Paris  in  1328,  it  was  necessary  for  a  student  to 
make  his  continuous  apphcation  in  Latin  before  the  Rector  prior  to 
being  admitted  to  student  life  or  "scholarity,"  while  at  the  college 
in  Toulouse  the  scholars  were  warned  that  "only  plowmen,  swine- 
herds, and  other  rustics  used  their  mother  tongue."  Jesus  College 
at  Oxford  extended  this  language  concession  to  the  privilege  of  con- 
versation in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  appears,  however,  that 
conversation  in  the  latter  two  languages  never  became  hilariously 
popular.  The  animus  of  the  statute  seemed  to  be  aimed  against 
too  much  talking.  These  ancient  college  founders  accepted  the 
Biblical  maxim  that  the  tongue  worketh  exceeding  great  evil,  and  the 
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only  safety  against  sin,  sorrow  and  idleness  was  golden  silence.  la 
the  andent  statutes  at  Clare  we  read  that  not  only  loss  of  time,  but  a 
tendency  to  be  interested  in  trifles  can  be  traced  to  "frequentes  cd- 
locutionese."  The  book  which  was  most  invariably  fead  was  the 
Bible  and  the  feast  days  were  brightened  by  singing  canticles  or  by 
a  narration  of  the  history  of  poems  and  chronicles. 

The  day's  work  in  early  Oxford  and  Cambridge  began  at  six  o'dodc 
and  Dr.  Caius,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  his  boys 
tucked  snugly  in  bed  by  eight  at  night.  No  breakfast  was  supposed 
to  be  the  rule,  though  this  custom  was  not  strictly  followed.  Dinner 
was  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  supper  was  at  six  in  the  evening.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  charged  with  what  one  might  call  simple  life; 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  had  a  chance  par  excellence  in  these 
early  college  customs,  and  the  air  seemed  to  be  about  as  cheerful  as  a 
New  England  ice  quarry. 

The  authorities  were  espedally  fierce  against  all  varieties  of  amuse- 
ment; these  ftmctionaries  were  the  original  executioners  of  happiness. 
To  be  happy,  though  a  school  boy,  was  the  problem.  No  dogs,  no 
falcons,  no  dice,  and  chess,  while  the  scholars  at  Peterhouse  were 
forbidden  *'to  frequent  the  taverns,  to  mix  with  actors,  and  to  attend 
theatrical  performances."  At  one  Medieval  institution  the  students 
of  Arts  were  exhorted  to  **behave  like  yoimg  ladies."  Every  night 
before  they  were  sent  to  bed  the  tutor  regaled  them  with  a  "light  and 
pleasant  disputation." 

In  these  early  student  days  the  youth  was  flogged  for  ''making 
odious  comparisons"  or  for  speaking  EngUsh  in  a  dassroom.  A 
farthing  was  exacted  from  him  for  unpunctuaUty,  he  was  severdy 
penalized  for  rushing  into  the  dining  hall  with  ''violence  and  greed,"' 
and  for  "nocturnal  wanderings,*  while  heresy  was  a  crime,  the  peM- 
alty  for  which  was  expulsion. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  maintained  that  it  was  proper  for  an  under- 
graduate to  be  whipped  until  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  offenders  were  "sodally  flogged** 
before  the  assembled  college  on  Friday  evenings,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued until  the  student  was  dghteen  years  of  age.  At  Peterhouse 
students  were  forbidden  to  wear  rings.  Absence  from  chapd  re- 
cdved  the  whipping  penalty  at  both  BaUol  and  Christ  Colleges. 
One  indulgent  founder,  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  allowed  "moderate 
hunting  or  hawking"  when  a  scholar  was  away  from  Oxford  on  a 
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holiday.    The  same  lenient  authority  permitted  a  gam^  of  ball  in 
the  garden  for  the  sake  of  healthy  exercise. 

Women  were  not  allowed  within  the  collie  gates  in  the  early 
days  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If  at  times  men  could  not  be  found 
to  wash  the  students'  clothes,  a  kind  of  dispensation  was  secured  for 
the  emplo3rment  of  a  laundress,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  said 
laundress  must  be  old  and  of  unprepossessing  appearance.  In  cer- 
tain French  medieval  colleges,  women  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
chapel  at  mass  but  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  choir.  It  was  most 
unusual  for  a  Fellow  who  had  not  proceeded  to  Holy  Orders  to  leave 
the  college  "uxore  ducta." 

"Sconcing"  existed  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  especially  at 
Paris.  The  ordinary  penalty  for  unseemly  noise  at  prayers  was  a 
quart  of  ordinary  red  wine  which  was  joyously  drunk  by  the  Fellows 
at  the  expense  of  the  culprit.  If  the  student  displayed  temper  he  was 
penalized  by  the  libation  sentence  of  a  quart  of  especially  good  wine, 
a  like  punishment  being  meeted  out  to  any  student  in  the  Sorbonne 
who  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  strike  a  servant  Dr.  Rashdall 
quotes  from  the  MS.  Register  of  the  Sorbonne: 

"A  Doctor  of  Divinity  is  sconced  a  quart  of  wine  for  picking  a 
pear  off  a  tree  in  the  college  garden,  or  again,  for  forgetting  to  shut 
the  chapel  door,  or  for  taking  his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  Clerks  are 
sconced  a  pint  for  'very  inordinately'  knocking  'at  the  door  dtuing 

dinner '  for  'confabulating'  in  the  court  late  at  night,  and 

refusing  to  go  to  their  chambers  when  ordered The  head  cook 

is  sconced  for  'badly  preparing  the  meat  for  supper,'  or  for  not  putting 
salt  in  the  soup." 

If  one  would  wish  to  count  his  blessings  in  the  advance  of  univer- 
sity life  and  discipline  since  the  fourteenth  centtuy  let  him  ponder! 
the  following  account  of  a  student's  day  as  described  by  R.  S.  Rait, 
Esq.: 

"The  hour  of  rising  was  five  o'clock,  except  on  Sundays  and  Ffeast 
days  when  an  hour's  grace  was  allowed.  Chapel  service  began  at 
five  thirty,  prayers,  meditation,  and  a  New  Testament  lesson  being 
followed  by  the  mass  of  the  college  at  six.  All  students  resident 
in  the  college  had  to  be  iM:esent.  The  reception  of  commoners,  an 
early  instance  of  which  we  noted  in  the  Collie  of  the  Treasurer, 
had  developed  to  such  an  extent,  that  all  collq;es  had,  in  addition 
to  their  bursars  or  foundations,  a  large  number  of  "forand  scholares," 
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who  paid  their  crpm  expenses  but  were  subject  to  ooOege  disdpliiie, 
and  received  a  large  part  of  their  education  in  coHege.  After  mass 
the  day's  work  began;  attendance  at  the  schoob  and  the  peifonnanoe 
of  exercises  for  their  master  in  coUege.  Dinner  was  dixNit  twelve 
o'dock,  when  either  a  bursar  or  an  external  student  read,  "first  Holjr 
Scripture,  then  a  book  appointed  by  the  master,  then  a  passage  from 
a  martyrology."  After  dinner,  an  hour  was  allowed  for  recreation — 
walking  within  the  precincts  of  the  collie,  or  conversation — and 
then  everyone  went  to  his  own  chamber.  Supper  was  at  seven,  with 
reading  as  at  dinner,  and  the  interval  until  eight  thirty  was  again 
free  for  "deambulatio  vd  coUocutio."  At  eight  thirty  the  gates  of 
the  collq;e  were  closed,  and  evening  chapel  began." 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  these  disciplinary  restrictions  one  would 
conclude  that  for  the  student  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was 
very  little  rejoicing  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  The  founders  and 
administrators  of  these  Medieval  institutions  took  themselves  seri- 
ously. They  represented  what  Holmes  would  call  those  ''pious  and 
painful,"  people,  not  unlike  certain  religious  founders  of  America's 
early  days,  who  were  credited  as  having  carried  a  certificate  in  their 
faces  that  their  goodness  was  so  great  as  to  make  them  quite  miserable. 


Is  it  not  time  that  we  stop  asking  indulgence  for  learning 
and  proclaim  its  sovereignty?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  remind 
the  college  men  of  this  country  that  they  have  no  right  to 
any  distinctive  place  in  any  community  unless  they  can 
show  it  by  intellectual  achievement?  That  if  a  university 
is  a  place  for  distinction  at  all,  it  must  be  distinguished  by 
conquest  of  mind.  Woodrow  Wilson. 


The  Great  Dramatist 

Commemorating  the  Death  of  William  Shakespeare,  April  23,  1616' 

I.  THE  LIVING  SHAKESPEARE. 

(1616-1916) 

Dead?    Three  hmidied  years? 

How  can  he  be  dead  whose  voice 

Rolls  like  master  music  from  vibrant  skies. 

Whose   heart-throbs   pulsate   in   larger   life 

TUan  one  small  age  could  hold, 

And  whose  blazing  eye  flings  defiance 

At  the   tyrant  men   call   death?  , 

From  thought  and  speech  he  strikes  the  chains 

Of   slavish    fear.    Shakespeare    is    liberty 

And  Liberty  is  immortal.    We  celebrate  not  death 

But  three  round  centuries  of  life. 

II.  SHAKESPEARIAN  ALPHABET 

Compiled  by  F.   Isabelle  Foote,   Danbury,  Conn. 

A 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off. 

Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 
B 

Be   just,    and  fear   not; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  King  Henry  VIII. 

C 

Come,  thou  shalt  go  home  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish 
for  fasting  days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and  flap- jacks;  and  thou 
shalt  be  welcome.  Pericles. 

D 

Dost  lack  any  money? 

I  have  a  little  money  for  thee. 

A  Winter's  Tale. 

483 
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Even  here  undone 

I  was  not  much  afeard:  for  once,  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak;  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  self -same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage  but 
Looks  on  alike.  A  Winter's  Tale. 

F 

For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honor  more  than  I  fear  deaths 

JuUus  Caesar. 
G 

God's  goodness  hath  been  great  to  thee; 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

King  Henry  VI. 
H 

Honor  for  wealth;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost 

Lucrece. 
I 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 

And,  in  his  mantie,  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

great  Caesar  fell.  JuUus  Caesar. 

J 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And    merrily    hent    the    stile-a: 
A   merry  heart  goes  all   the   day, 
Your    sad    tires    in    a    mile-a. 

A  Winter's  Tale. 
K 

King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 
The  eagle  suffers  littie  birds  to  sing. 
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And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby, 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody. 

Titus  Andronicus. 
L 
Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee. 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues. 

King  Henry  VIH. 
M 
Mark  you  this,   Bassanio, 
The  devil  can  dte  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 
N 
Now  'tis  the  spring  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

King  Henry  VI. 
O 
Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  Ue, 
Which    we    ascribe    to    Heaven. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 
P 
Pr'ythee,   no  more  prattling; — go. 
I'll  hold:  this  is  the  third  time;  I  hope  good  luck 
Ues  in  odd  ntmibers. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Q 

Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain  straight; 
The  prince  of  Aragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Merchant   of   Venice. 
R 
Remember  me  in  all  humility  unto  his  highness; 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world;  tell  him,  in  death  I  blessed  him, 
For  so  I  will.  » 

Queen  Katherine's  dying  message  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
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So  part  we  sadly  in  this  tnmblous  world, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jenisafem. 

King  Henry   VI. 
T 
The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
U 
Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing; 
What   virtue   breeds   iniquity   devours: 
We  have  no  good  we  can  say  is  ours, 
But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 
Or  lolls  his  life  or  else  his  quality.  Lucrece. 

V 
Verily, 
You  shall  not  go;  a  lady's 

Verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.  A  Winter's  Tale. 

W 
Will    you    buy    any    tape, 
Or  lace  for  your  cape, 
My  dainty  duck,   my  dear-a? 
Any  silk,  any  thread. 
Any   toys  for  your   head. 
Of  the  new'st,  and  fin'st,    fin'st  wear-a? 
Come   to   the   pedlar; 
Money's  a  medler. 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware-a. 

A  Winter's  Tale. 
Y 
York.     You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Antun.     If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  purpose  so. 

King  Richard  II. 
Z 
Zed,  a  term  used  by  Shakespeare,  and  meaning  a  superfluous  letter 
or  a  useless  person. 
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III-      SHAKESPEARE'S  JESSICA  AND  A  SYMPATHETIC 

CHRISTIAN 

(Inspired  by  "Shakespeare's  Jew  and  Marlowe's  Christians")* 

By  Gilbert  Cosulich 

La  SaUe  Extension  University,  Chicago 

IN  HIS  ingenious  article  Mr.  Pod  attempts  to  prove  that  Shakes- 
peare wTott  his  Merchant  of  Venice  as  aprotest  "not  against  Mar- 
lowe's 'inhuman  Jew*  but  against  his  pagan  Christians."  In  sup- 
port of  this  thesis,  the  learned  author  draws  a  not  very  deadly  parallel 
between  the  two  Elizabethan  plays. 

This  comparison  itself  might  easily  be  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  agree  with  the  view  that 
Marlowe's  Christians  "try  to  cajole  the  Jew  of  his  daughter."  It  is 
equally  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  argumental  potency  in  the 
fact  that  the  older  drama  is  named  "after  the  Jew  that  owns  the 
argosies,"  and  the  other  "after  the  Christian  that  owns  the  argosies." 
Shakespeare  is  no  defender  of  his  title-characters — witness  Richard 
///,  King  John,  and  Macbeth;  nor  can  much  be  said  concerning  the 
moral  value  of  argosies. 

To  refute  this  parallel,  however,  is  not  our  present  purpose;  for 

Mr.  Poel's  championship  of  Jessica  is  vastly  more  interesting.    While 

whitewashing  Shakespeare's  Christians,  he  says: 

"Jessica,  who  must  be  counted  among  the  Christians,  finds  life  at  home  too 
hopelessly  rigid  to  be  longer  endured.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  text  to  justify 
the  belief  that  her  father  loves  her,  apart  from  his  own  needs.  She  is  expected 
to  guard  his  gold  and  silver,  and  to  listen  to  his  discussions  with  Tubal  and  Chus 
about  the  hated  Antonio  and  his  bond.  So  the  girl  must  look  out  after  herself 
(and  after  Lorenzo,  Mr.  Poel  might  have  added!),  if  she  is  to  enjoy  any  happiness 
in  the  future." 

Can  an  irksome  home-life  justify  larceny,  filial  treachery,  and 
vandalism?  Not  only  does  Jessica  rob  her  father  of  the  gold  and 
silver  "she  is  expected  to  guard,"  but  she  does  not  spare  his  one  sen- 
timental treasure — ^that  turquoise  he  had  of  Leah  when  he  was  a 
bachelor.  She  respects  neither  her  father's  property  nor  her  mother's 
memory. 

If  Shakespeare  meant  his  play  to  be  a  brief  for  Marlowe-maligned 
Christianity,  and  Jessica  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  gentiles,  why 
is  she  portrayed  as  so  greatly  the  moral  inferior  of  Abigail?  This 
contrast  Mr.  Pod  does  not  include  in  his  parallel. 

*By  William  Poel,  Westminster  Review,  171:54. 


Educating  the  Cubans 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 
Author  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard";  "Drusilla  ^th  a  Killion^*'  etc 

EDUCATION  in  Cuba  has  had  a  strenuous  struggle  to  maintain 
its  existence.  It  began  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  give  religious  teaching  to  "the  unknown 
peoples  over  the  seas/'  but  it  was  interrupted  by  the  many  internal 
wars  and  revolutions.  At  first  only  primary  work  was  maintained, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centtuy  "institutos"  or  second^ 
ary  education  was  established  in  the  capitals  of  each  province.  In 
the  war  of  1868  practically  all  education  came  again  to  a  standstill 
remaining  in  that  static  condition  until  1880  when  in  every  town  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants  there  was  estabUshed  a  primary  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls.  Under  the  military  government  of  the  United 
States  a  modem  system  of  education  was  thoroughly  organized,  but 
under  the  Spanish  rule  which  concentrated  all  the  people  in  the 
cities  completely  deranging  all  conditions  of  Uving,  the  schools  were 
again  closed  and  there  remained  only  a  few  private  schools  of  religious 
domination  in  the  island.  Again  when  the  Americans  took  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  in  response  to  the  earnest  demand  of  the 
people,  two  public  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  was  estab- 
lished in  every  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

There  were  many  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  establishment  of  a  school 
system.  Millions  of  dollars  were  expended  for  school  supplies,  and 
many  mistakes  were  made  in  the  too  hurried  work.  Books  tmfit  for 
the  untrained  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  were  bought  wholesale 
and  it  is  said  that  the  officials  interested  in  school  supplies  were  not 
above  the  consideration  of  a  set  of  books  if  they  were  properly  blinded 
to  their  demerits  by  a  small  present,  its  size  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  order.  Books  in  the  Spanish  language  were  needed 
immediately  and  hurried  translations  were  made  many  of  them  Uter- 
ally  being  turned  from  English  into  Spanish  without  any  regard  to 
the  literary  quality  of  the  work. 

The  class  of  teachers  engaged  was  and  is  today  a  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  education.    Appointments  have  been  made  as 
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political  rewards,  and  many  of  the  teachers  are  absolutely  unfit  for 
their  post.  There  are  even  yet  no  normal  schools,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  being  agitated  by  the  educators  who  are  really  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  A  great  inspiration  was  given  the 
teachers  of  Cuba  in  the  summer  of  1900,  when,  on  the  invitation  of 
Harvard,  fifteen  hundred  of  them  visited  that  university,  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time  getting  their  glimpse  of  a  land  beyond  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  their  island  world. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  pubUc  schools  is 
the  mixing  of  the  white  and  blacks  in  the  schoolroom.  The  sexes 
are  in  separate  schools  but  the  races  are  not,  consequently  all  the 
children  of  the  better  class  attend  private  schools.  The  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  has  educated  a  large  percentage  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Cuban  aristocracy,  while  Belen  College,  organized  and  maintained 
by  the  Jesuits,  has  given  the  best  secondary  education  to  the  youth 
of  Cuba. 

There  is  now  a  University  in  Havana  which  was  founded  by  the 
religious  order  of  the  Dominicans,  but  which  was  secularized  in  1842. 
The  progress  of  education  shows  hopeful  signs  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  government  in  Cuba  in  1899  only  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  the  people  could  read  or  write  while  in  19 13  eighty  per  cent 
were  found  to  be  literate. 

The  younger  generation  of  the  present  upper  classes  of  Cubans 
is  a  soiu-ce  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  country.  Many  of  their 
fathers  were  bom  to  riches  and  spent  their  money  with  a  true  Latin 
prodigality,  but  the  endless  revolutions  and  consequent  commercial 
depression  have  reduced  most  of  the  families  to  comparative  poverty, 
and  the  sons  are  beginning  to  understand  that  it  devolves  upon  their 
own  efforts  if  they  would  rise  above  their  present  conditions,  and  they 
are  also  beginning  to  understand  that  a  thoroughly  modem  educa- 
tion is  needed  if  they  would  win  in  the  race  with  the  foreigner  who 
is  coming  into  their  land  and  taking  advantage  of  the  commerical 
possibilities  of  their  home  country;  consequently  they  are  going  to 
America  and  to  Europe  by  the  hundreds  to  complete  their  education. 

Everyone,  even  the  Cubans  themselves,  agrees  that  the  Cuban 
woman  is  far  superior  to  the  Cuban  man,  but  heretofore  she  has  been 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  Fifty  years  ago  the  women  were  locked  in 
their  homes  when  the  husband  left  the  house,  and  until  the  Ameri- 
can intervention  no  woman  above  the  servant  class  would  appear 
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upon  the  street  unless  aooompanied  by  an  <dder  woman.  Her  edu* 
cation  has  been  simply  that  of  the  finishing  sduxd,  languages,  muaiG; 
embroidery  and  behavior  for  the  better  dass,  while  for  the  middle 
and  lower  dass  girl  even  these  were  fortndden  because  of  their  great 
expense.  If  the  Cuban  woman  knew  how  to  read*  write  and  pray 
that  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  place  which  she  was  to  occupy  in 
life,  simply  that  of  wife  and  mother. 

Boys  and  girls  are  always  educated  separately,  as  the  ^MUiiah 
mind  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  idea  that  when  the  male  and  female  of 
the  species  are  thrown  together,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  disastrous  re- 
sult. Another  custom  handicapped  the  woman  in  her  strivings  for 
an  education.  She  was  introduced  into  society  at  a  very  early  age» 
and  marriages  were  contracted  almost  before  childhood  was  passed, 
although  now  the  age  limit  for  marriage  has  been  raised  and  few  giils 
marry  before  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Since  1900  Cuban  women  are  frequenting  the  high  schools  and 
the  university.  There  is  one  practidng  woman  lawyer  in  Havana 
but  I  was  surprised  that  there  were  no  women  doctors.  When  I 
asked  the  reason  for  this  lack  in  the  calling  of  medicine  for  wh&di 
women  seem  to  be  especially  fitted,  I  was  told  that  a  woman  doctor 
would  have  no  practice,  as  even  the  woman  consider  their  own  sex 
inferior  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  anything  outside  niuit 
they  consider  the  woman's  realm — ^that  is  the  home.  Yet  there  are 
many  ntu-ses  graduated  eadi  year  from  the  nurses  training  sdioc^ 
and  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  any  of  the  leading  cities,  but  has  its 
woman  reporter. 

The  Cuban  woman,  like  all  women  who  live  within  the  restricted 
quarters  of  their  appartments,  has  neglected  her  mind  to  the  culti- 
vation of  her  heart  qualities.  Emotional  and  sensitive  by  nature, 
she  lives  chiefly  through  the  affecticms,  giving  her  whole  life  to  her 
family.  Her  children  seem  to  constitute  her  entire  happiness  and 
she  lives  in  them  and  for  them.  She  was  absolutely  helpless  if  mis- 
fortune came  upon  her,  having  to  depend  upon  the  bounty  of  a  rela- 
tive in  whose  family  she  was  bound  to  accept  the  position  of  humilia- 
tion that  always  comes  from  being  obliged  to  live  upon  charity.  Her 
only  other  resource  was  the  needle,  and  that  is  known  to  be  the 
worst  paid  labor  in  the  world.  The  daughters  of  the  poor  cotdd  go 
into  the  dgar  or  cigarette  factories  but  the  reduced  gentlewoman  was 
forlorn  indeed. 
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But  since  the  first  American  intervention  a  new  avenue  of  femi- 
nine activity  has  been  opened.  A  demand  was  created  for  an  army 
of  teachers  and  the  Cuban  woman  has  made  an  excellent  teacher. 
In  fact  it  is  to  the  Cuban  women  that  the  Cuban  youth  owe  their 
educational  advantages,  because  the  mothers  and.  teachers  have 
risen  and  demanded  the  best  that  it  has  been  possible  to  procure. 

The  woman  typist  has  also  come  into  existence.  The  first  woman 
who  demanded  a  position  in  a  government  office  was  Senorita  Xer- 
mines.  She  went  boldly  to  an  official  and  demanded  a  position, 
saying  that  she  had  given  father  and  brothers  for  the  cause  <rf  Cuban 
liberty  and  that  her  country  owed  her  a  debt  which  they  could  pay 
only  by  giving  her  a  means  of  earning  her  bread.  She  was  laughed 
at  at  first  and  asked  what  she  could  do.  She  answered/'I  can  learn 
to  do  the  work  of  any  Cuban  derk"  and  finding  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade her  to  return  to  her  home  and  the  charity  of  relatives,  she  was 
given  a  position  as  typist.  This  opened  the  way  for  other  women  to 
take  courage  and  demand  work.  Now  in  every  business  office  you 
see  the  woman  typist  and  the  government  offices  employ  thousands 
of  these  very  capable  clerks.  At  first  the  girls  were  compelled  to  be 
accompanied  to  and  from  their  offices  by  some  older  woman,  as  they 
were  subjected  to  insulting  remarks  from  the  men  on  the  streets, 
but  now  these  same  men  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  women 
alone  upon  the  streets  and  have  ceased  their  objectionable  conduct. 
Emboldened  by  the  example  of  the  bread  winners,  ladies  who  had 
hitherto  never  stepped  from  their  doorways  unless  accompanied  by 
a  duenna,  may  no^  be  seen  out  for  an  afternoon's  shopping,  or  one 
or  two  of  them,  (a  Cuban  woman  still  would  not  go  out  alone)  can 
be  found  at  the  matinee  or  having  tea  in  some  popular  resort. 

The  Cuban  woman  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  when  she 
feels  that  she  should  belong  to  a  dub.  They  do  not  seem  to  care 
to  organize  themsdves  into  any  distinct  gathering,  even  for  study, 
and  the  sodal  club  is  unknown,  although  a  few  of  the  leading  sodety 
women  bdong  to  the  International  Club  for  women,  or  the  American 
dub  as  it  is  more  generally  known.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Cuban  woman  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted  as  an  intdlectual  asset  of 
the  nation. 

After  the  home,  religion  is  the  only  other  interest  of  the  Cuban 
lady,  and  she  has  a  monopoly  of  it,  for  the  Cuban  man  is  universally 
irreligious.     She  is  a  fervent  devotee,  constant  in  her  attendance  at 
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mass  and  coiifession»  although  her  faith  is  closely  aldn  to  supersti- 
tion. While  I  was  there,  many  of  the  ladies  were  tnalritig  a  pilgrim- 
age every  Thm-sday  to  a  church  where  the  Sacrament  was  exposed 
on  that  day.  They  believed  if  they  went  for  fifteen  days  in  succes- 
sion they  would  obtain  the  wish  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pilgrimage.  They  are  very  much  like  the  £g3rptian  woman  in  their 
faith  in  charms,  and  much  of  the  work  of  their  daily  life  is  ruled  by 
omens  and  signs. 
.  There  is  a  charm  in  Cuba  to  the  visitor  from  the  north,  a  cfaarm 
consisting  not  so  much  in  its  especial  points  of  interest,  its  great  sugar 
plantations  where  fortunes  are  made  with  magical  swiftness,  its  to- 
bacco lands  and  factories,  its  fortresses,  or  its  wonderful  economic 
progress;  it  is  rather  a  general  impression — a  combination  of  soft 
and  kindly  climate  with  var3ring  lights  and  shadows,  where  palm 
trees  lift  their  stately  heads  on  which  the  fierce  sun  glares  by  day  and 
the  warm  dews  water  by  night,  and  where  the  people  Uve  the  happy; 
carefree,  indolent  life  of  the  tropics. 


Pure  Air  for  School  Rooms 

The  latest  development  for  insuring  pure  air  for  school  children  is 
an  out-door  school  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  By  wearing  cloth- 
ing made  for  the  purpose,  the  children  expect  to  study  outdoors  all 
winter  long. 

Perhaps  this  exaggerates  the  importance  of  fresh  air  somewhat. 
Furthermore  it  would  scarcely  be  practical  to  have  all  our  schools 
conducted  in  this  way.  No  one  can  doubt,  however,  the  value  of 
pure  air  in  the  school  room.  To  be  pure,  the  air  must  be  free  from 
dust.  When  the  children  are  sitting  in  one  room  all  day,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  floors  be  free  from  dust  because  dusty  floors  are 
the  breeders  of  disease  germs.  These  germs  float  around  in  the  air, 
often  with  serious  results. 

In  many  schools,  the  floors  are  kept  clean  by  Standard  Floor 
Dressing.  This  dressing  not  only  keeps  the  floors  sanitary,  but  it 
also  settles  the  dust — thus  keeping  the  air  pure.  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  also  preserves  the  wood  of  the  floor.  The  use  of  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  on  school-room  floors  is  now  considered  not  only  as  a 
great  benefit  but  by  many  as  an  absolute  necessity.  (Reading  Notice) 


Educational  Values  at  the  Theatres 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  O'Neil,  Dramatic  Editor 

The  Melody  of  Youth. 

Never  was  there  a  prettier  play  than  this,  at  all  at  all.  It  takes 
us  back  to  dear  old  Dublin,  and  to  the  year  1830,  although,  for  the 
likes  of  us  it  might  have  happened  in  1829  or  in  1831  just  as  well. 
Indeed  we  don't  care  much  when  it  happened  it's  all  so  good,  so 
funny,  so  Irish. 

Every  Irish  heart  tmderstands  that  there  is  just  one  thing  can 
be  called  "The  Melody  of  Youth"  and  that  one  thing  is  love,  so  it  is. 
Here  then  is  a  lovely  love  story  all  intertwined  with  strands  of  fair 
blending  humor,  blossoming  with  the  excitement  of  romance,  and 
saved,  barely  saved,  heroically  saved,  from  the  bUght  of  tragedy. 

The  play  opens  in  the  living  room  of  Mrs.  Powers*  house  in  Dub- 
lin. There  sits  pretty  Lily  Cahill,  as  Cathleen  Linnett,  playing  a 
pretty  air  with  her  pretty  fingers  upon  a  pretty  harp.  She  is  the^ 
heroine  of  the  story,  a  charming,  mischievous,  unconventional,  un- 
orthodox, coquettish  heroine,  who  fingers  the  heart-strings  of  ador- 
ing gallants  as  lightly  as  she  fingers  her  harp.  This  flippancy  stands 
out  in  amusing  rehef  against  the  background  of  Pastor  Elnox's  stem 
Galvanism,  and  Mrs.  Hilperty's  lugubriousness.  In  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Hilperty,  Florine  Arnold  keeps  the  laugh  waves  in  motion. 
The  man  who  does  not  forget  his  troubles  under  the  spell  of  her  rich 
brogue,  and  her  comedy  grips  is  incurable.  When  she  blurts  out 
"You  could  tie  me  with  a  cobweb"  her  plentiful  flesh  occasions  an 
incongruity  which  reacts  in  a  burst  of  laughter  that  could  not  be 
checked  with  a  steel  cable. 

It  is  Anthony  Beresford,  impersonated  by  Brandon  Tynan  the 
author  of  the  play,  who  is  to  win  the  heart  of  Cathleen  and  make 
discovery,  although  he  had  begun  study  for  the  priesthood,  that, 
love  is  the  melody  of  youth.  He  had  an  advantage  over  his  leading 
rival  Lord  Kiltartan  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  appointed  Cath- 
leen's  guardian  by  the  last  will  and  testament  of  her  father.  So  to 
relieve  her  of  the  allurements  of  Dublin  society  he  takes  her  to  "The 
Little  House  on  the  Top  of  the  Hill."    There  opens  the  second  act 
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The  beauty  of  the  stage  setting  is  greeted  with  appreciative  applause. 
The  Spring-Time  glory  is  in  tiie  garden,  the  old  apple  tree  is  in  fuU 
bloom,  the  low-thatched  cottage  preaches  its  silent  sermon  on  Irish 
simplicity  and  hospitality. 

In  the  third  act  we  have  an  interior  view,  showing  Anthony's 
study.  After  many  upsettings  and  misgivings,  and  after  facing  his 
rival  in  a  duel,  off-stage,  the  young  theologue  realizes  that  he  has 
found  in  Cathleen  "the  best  excuse  for  marrying." 

So  "The  Melody  of  Youth"  is  full  of  the  melody  called  love,  of 
which  Pastor  Knox  dedares  "One  word  can  start  it,  but  once  started 
the  whole  world  can't  stop  it." 

The  Drama  League  of  America  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary."  Suggestions  for  sdiool  and  col- 
1^^  celebrations  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  Death  in  1916. 
The  pamphlet  was  prepared  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Perdval 
Chubb,  President  of  the  Drama  League.  A  special  edition  has  been 
published  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  contains 
suggested  programs  for  elementary  and  high  schools  by  grades,  and 
suggestions  for  other  forms  of  celebration.  The  Drama  League  has 
mapped  out  for  itself  a  tremendous  task,  but  this  pamphlet  is  one  of 
the  many  evidences  that  the  task  is  not  beyond  the  abilities  of  the 
League. 

With  James  K.  Hackett  playing  Macbeth,  with  Sir  Herbert  Trees 
giving  a  spectacular  presentation  of  Henry  VIII  in  which  he  imper- 
sonates Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  Viola  Allen  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
TK^dsor"  and  with  entertainments,  masques,  and  pageants  ad  in- 
finitum, New  York  has  experienced  a  genuine  revival  of  Shakespeare 
which  possibly  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  managers  and  patrons. 
In  dealing  with  the  great  masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature  we  are 
doing  ourselves  the  justice  of  showing  our  appreciation  of  the  best, 
even  though  our  jaded  tastes  hanker  after  the  cheap  musical  comedies 
and  the  suggestive  sex  plays  of  the  season.  As  for  "education" 
every  production  of  a  Shakespearian  drama  is  a  contribution  to  the 
great  cause.    The  box  office  is  the  obstacle. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Elementary  Schools 

Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Oiganizer 

THE  SCHOOL  STORE 
(Part  I.) 

By  Effie  L.  Bean 

TEACHERS,  have  you  ever  had  a  store  in  your  school-room? 
What  was  your  purpose  in  having  one? 

Did  your  pupils  gain  as  much  from  it  as  you  expected? 

If  not,  why  not? 

A  store  in  each  school  should  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  that  school's 
equipment  as  its  furniture,  for  we  can  correlate  it  with  almost,  if  not 
all,  subjects  taught 

Like  many  another  institution,  all  its  possibilities  have  not  been 
realized. 

Upon  first  thought  the  idea  of  a  store  brings  to  mind  the  teacb* 
ing  of  arithmetic  only. 

Although  this  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  store,  it  is  far  from  the 
only  one. 

Let  us  see  in  how  many  ways  we  may  be  benefited  by  this  institu- 
tion in  our  Schoolroom. 

In  the  arrangement  of  goods  upon  shelves  and  counters  we  are 
taught  neatness  and  harmony. 

Let  the  different  children  take  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  these 
goods  and  let  other  pupils  compare  results. 

Whose  arrangement  do  you  like  best? 

Why? 

Why  is  it  best  to  have  like  goods  placed  together? 

It  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of  space  for  a  store. 

An  alcove  or  one  comer  of  your  room  will  be  sufficient. 

Manual  training  classes  may  contribute  to  the  store  by  making 
and  placing  shelving  and  counter. 

A  board  across  two  chairs  or  boxes  may  be  used  for  a  counter. 

Signs  may  be  placed  upon  the  walls  and  shelves  to  show  where 
the  articles  belong.  This  helps  to  inculcate  orderliness  and  saves 
time  when  restoring  the  goods  to  the  shelves. 
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Teacher  and  pupils  will  become  so  enthused  that  they 
in  adding  to  their  equipment  by  bringing  articles  of  their  own,  sudias 
a  few  pint  and  quart  milk  bottles,  scales,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  peck 
and  bushel  measures.    These  add  much  to  the  realism  of  the  store. 

After  using  these  measures  for  a  short  time  the  tables  of  liquid 
and  dry  measures  will  be  memorized  almost  without  conscious  effort 
upon  the  part  of  the  child. 

Let  the  children  make  suggestions  freely.  Some  one  will  be  sure 
to  suggest  an  ice  box  in  which  to  keep  milk  and  butter. 

Here  again  the  manual  training  boys  may  come  to  the  rescue 
or  perhaps  some  boy  or  boys  will  offer  to  make  one  at  home. 

Although  at  first  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  suggest 
what  the  children  shall  buy,  in  a  short  time  they  wiU  become  more 
confident  and  select  for  themselves. 

Have  frequent  changes  in  storekeepers,  clerks  and  customers, 
so  all  may  get  the  different  experiences. 

The  conversations  between  merchant  and  customer  are  fine  oral 
language  lessons.  They  teach  the  child  to  make  complete  statements 
and  are  conducive  to  good  expression. 

Politeness  and  good  manners  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Customers  politely  await  their  turns  and  the  storekeeper  shows  no 
partiality  in  waiting  upon  them. 

Encom-age  customer  and  merchant  to  talk  while  making  and  put- 
ting up  purchases. 

Here  again  naturalness  of  expression  is  easily  obtained. 

For  example,  the  following  conversation  actually  took  place  in 
one  of  these  stores  between  storekeeper  and  customer. 

Storekeeper.     "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Jones." 

Customer.     "Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith." 

Storekeeper.     "What  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

Customer.     "Have  you  any  fresh  eggs  today?" 

Storekeeper.  "I  just  received  some  this  morning  which  I  know 
are  fresh." 

Customer.     "How  much  a  dozen  are  they?" 

Storekeeper.     "They  are  thirty  cents  a  dozen." 

Customer.    "I'll  take  two  dozen." 

Storekeeper.    "Is  there  anything  else  today?" 

Customer.  "I'll  take  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  cake  of  choco- 
late. (Storekeeper  doies  up  the  packages  and  customer  pays  for  them 
and  picks  them  up  ready  to  depart) 

Storekeeper.    "Good  day.    Call  again." 

Customer.    "Good  day,  Mr.  Smith." 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Motion  Pictures  for  Children 

By  Peter  Newton 

THB  VALUE  of  Motion  Pictures  as  an  educational  factor  has 
long  since  been  established  by  practice,  and  yet  the  manuf  actur- 
trs  of  films  are,  of  necessity,  so  engrossed  in  their  purely  commercial 
output  that  very  little  has  been  done  to  produce  films  suitable  for 
children.  Theretfore  The  Organization  Committee  of  The  Toy 
Theatre,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  last  month's  "Educational 
Foundations, "  early  decided  to  arrange  for  some  system  of  general 
distribution  of  films  of  this  character. 

But,  in  looking  into  the  matter,  it  was  found  to  be  such  a  compli- 
cated one  that  another  committee,  that  on  Children's  Films,  has 
been  founded  to  handle  it.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  March  23rd,  1916,  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  was  attended  by  many  prominent 
educators  and  social  workers;  and  a  general  program  was  outlined  and 
steps  will  immediately  be  taken  to  remedy  what  is  considered  a 
serious  situation. 

The  Committee  plans  to  raise  approximately  a  million  dollars. 
This  money  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
films  for  children.  If  we  combine  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
a  group  of  school  men  and  the  executive  and  artistic  abilities  of  a 
similar  group  of  men  already  actually  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  films,  and  provide  for  their  output  a  good  system  of  distribution 
we  will  have  given  the  Motion  Picture  with  all  its  great  force  for 
broader  education  to  the  children.  We  may  add  in  this  connection 
that  the  worthy  products  of  any  commercial  manufacturer  will  be 
bought  or  leased  and  added  to  our  program,  which  places  us  not 
in  the  light  of  a  competitor  of  the  great  producing  concerns  but 
rather  in  that  of  a  new  exchange  to  distribute  such  children's  films 
as  they  make  throughout  a  market  and  in  a  manner  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  achieve. 

The  Committee  has  made  arrangements  with  "Educational  Foun- 
dations" whereby  the  reports  of  its  progress  will  be  printed  in  these 
pages  month  by  month.    The  Committee  asks  the  aid  and  sympathy 
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of  all  those  thinkmg  Americans  who  realize  the  great  menaop  of 
"the  movies,"  as  now  constituted,  to  their  children,  and  who  wQl 
welcome  this  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Children's  Film  Committee, 
70  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 
Miss  Dorothy  Adams  Mrs  Lillian  McClintic 

Ralph  Albertson  WTilliam  Charles  O'DonelL  Jr. 

Ed¥rard  N.  Clopper  Nathan  Peyser 

James  Waldo  Fawcett  Mrs.  Katherine  Williams  Sinrlair 

Norval  Keedwell  Joseph  Osmun  Sldnner 

Francis  Trevdyan  Miller  William  Fletcher  White 

P.  M.  McClintic  Harry  Whitefield      . 

Peter  Newton,  Temporary  Chaimum 
N0T8 — ^At  the  next  meeting  in  April  the  membership  wiU  be  greatly 
enlarged.    Persons  wishing  to  join  should  address  Miss  DofoClif 
Adams,  Secretary,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WATCH  YOURSELF  GO  BY 

Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 
Think  of  yourself  as  "he"  instead  of  "I." 
Note  closely  as  in  other  men  you  note 
The  bag-kneed  trousers  and  the  seedy  coat. 
Pick  flaws,  find  fault;  forget  the  man  is  you. 
And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring  true; 
Confront  yourself  and  look  you  in  the  eye — 
Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by. 

Interpret  all  your  motives  just  as  though 
You  looked  at  one  whose  aims  you  did  not  know. 
Let  undisguised  contempt  surge  through  you  whea 
You  see  you  shirk,  O  commonest  of  men! 
Despise   your  cowardice;  condemn   whatever 
You   note  of  falseness  in  you  anywhere. 
Defend  not  one  defect  that  shames  the  eye — 
Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yotu'self  go  by. 

And  then  with  ejres  unveiled  to  what  you  loathe — 
To  sins  that  with  sweet  charity  you'd  clothe — 
Back  to  your  self-walled  tenement  you'll  go 
With  tolerance  for  all  who  dwell  below. 
The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf  and  shrink. 
Love's  chain  grow  stronger  by  one  mighty  link — 
When  you  with  "he"  as  substitute  for  "I" 
Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself  go  by. 
Prom  "Inchiding  Finnigan,"  A  book  of  Gillian  Verse,  Forbes  &  Company,  Chioafo. 


The  Bible  and  Education 

WHEN  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  embarked  in  the  Ma3rflower  in  1620 
when,  eight  years  afterward,  the  great  Puritan  emigration 
from  old  England  to  New  England  set  in,  they  carried  with  them,  our 
f athers,and  the  brothers  of  youEr  fathers,  carried  with  them,  as  their  best 
possession — ^in  fact,  the  only  one  which  was  to  have  a  lasting  value — 
King  Jkmes'  Bible,  upon  which  their  infant  state  was  built.  It 
wa3  their  only  book — ^their  only  readable  book    .  .    That  book 

was  reltdable  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  was  the  ark  of 
their  covenant,  and,  really,  they  did  find  within  those  sacred  covers 
their  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast  and  their  eternal  home.  Thdr 
faith  was  founded  upon  it,  and  having  no  other  book,  you  can  realize 
how  there  they  stood  to  find,  not  their  religion  only,  but  their  litera- 
ture, their  biographies,  their  voyages  and  travels,  their  poetry,  such 
as  no  poets  have  ever  since  produced,  and  that  magnificent  march  of 
history,  from  the  beginning,  and  they  searched  and  found  it  in  the 
golden  rules  of  life. — Han.  Joseph  H.  Choaie  in  an  address  delievred 
at  the  Centenary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  May,  IQ04. 

It  is  related  of  George  Peabody  that  when  he  was  quite  an  old 
nian,  sitting  in  his  office  one  day  in  London,  a  boy  brought  him  a  New 
Testament  for  some  purpose,  I  know  not  what;  but  the  old  man, 
looking  up,  said:  "My  boy,  you  carry  that  book  easily  in  your 
youth,  but  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am  it  must  carry  you. " 

I  believe  that  the  Bible  should  not  only  be  taught  in  every  public 
school,  but  that  it  should  have  the  first  place,  and  every  other  study 
should  be  made  subordinate. — William  Lyon  Phelps,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Yale  University. 

In  one  of  otu*  American  cities  an  actress,  the  star  of  the  most 
fashionable  theater  of  the  city,  bought  a  New  Testament  and  Psalter. 
She  said  to  the  salesman :  "I  always  carry  a  Bible  with  me.  People 
think  that  we  do  not  read  the  Bible,  but  we  read  it  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  get  credit  for,  and  some  of  us  try  to  Uve  up  to  its  principles 
in  our  lives." 

We  plead  for  a  closer  and  wider  and  deeper  study  of  the  Bible. 
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Among  the  very  greatest  men  a  disproportionately  large  number 
have  been  diligent  and  dose  students  of  the  Bible. — Theodore  RaosetmU. 

If  the  common  schools  have  found  their  way  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific;  if  slavery  has  been  abolished;  if  the  whole  land  as 
been  changed  from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  of  plenty,  from  ocean 
to  ocean;  ii  education  has  been  fostered  according  to  the  best  light 
of  each  generation  since  then,  if  industry,  frugality,  and  sofarieQr  axe 
the  watchwords  of  the  nation,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  I  say  it  is 
largely  due  to  those  first  emigrants,  who,  landing  with  the  T^g1<gh 
Bible  in  their  hands  and  in  their  hearts  .    established  them* 

selves  on  the  shores  of  America. — Hon,  Joseph  H.  Choaie. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  I  saw  him  every  morning,  in  the  carpet  dippers 
he  wore  in  the  house  and  the  black  clothes  no  tailor  could  make  leallgr 
fit  his  guant,  bony  frame,  was  a  homely  enough  figure.  The  routine 
of  his  life  was  simple,  too;  it  would  have  seemed  a  treadmill  to  most  off 
us.  He  was  an  early  riser,  when  I  came  on  duty,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  he  was  often  already  dressed  and  reading  in  the  library. 
There  was  a  big  table  near  the  center  of  the  room;  there  I  have  seen 
him  reading  many  times.  And  the  book?  It  was  the  Bible  whidi  I  saw 
him  reading  while  most  of  the  household  slept. — William  H.  Crooks 
in  Harper*  s  Magazine. 

From  an  address  of  Lincoln  before  the  Bible  Society  at  Spring- 
field: "It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom  could 
by  any  possibHtiy  have  devised  and  given  to  man  this  excellent  and 
perfect  moral  code.  It  is  suited  to  men  in  all  the  conditions  of  life, 
and  includes  all  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  Creator,  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  fellowman." 

On  dUe  of  the  battle-fields  of  South  Africa  a  young  chaplain 
found  a  Highlander  sorely  wounded  and  with  life  ebbing  quidd^ 
away.  He  asked  him  to  allow  him  to  pray,  but  the  soldier  said  gruffly, 
"No,  I  don't  want  pra3rers.  I  want  water. "  The  chaplain  segued, 
with  great  difficulty  some  water,  and  then  asked  the  refreshed  man 
If  he  might  read  a  Psalm.  ''No,"  said  the  soldier  again.  "I  am 
too  cold  to  listen  to  a  Psalm."  The  chaplain  instantly  stript  off 
his  coat  and  wrapt  it  tenderly  around  the  wounded  soldier.  And 
then,  touched  by  the  chaplain's  S3rmpathy,  the  man  turned  and  8aid« 
"Chaplain,  if  religion  makes  men  like  you,  let's  have  that  Psalm." 


Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

Socialism:  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  literary  style  and  the 
interesting  career  of  John  Macy,  better  known  to  thousands  of  the 
Comrades,  literary  people  and  I.  W.  W.  strikers  as  Jack  Macy,  will 
welcome  his  new  book,  "Socialism  in  America,"  which  gives  a  stimu- 
lating view  of  the  present  status  of  American  socialism.  Not  only 
does  Mr.  Macy  explain  what  socialism  is,  but  he  devotes  a  large  part 
of  his  time  to  a  brilliant  explanation  of  the  contending  forces  within 
the  camp.  Most  people  on  first  inquiring  into  the  theory  of  social- 
ism are  confused  and  repelled  by  the  apparent  lack  of  harmony  among 
•odalists  and  the  all  too  apparent  contradiction  of  views  among  the 
leaders.  Mr.  Macy  explains  just  how  this  comes  about  and  shows 
clearly  the  various  aspects  of  socialism.  Another  important  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  socialist  programme,  which  he  takes  up  clause  by 
clause,  explaining  and  interpreting  as  he  goes.    The  book  is  included 

in  the  "American  Book"  series,  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

«     «     «     «     « 

Luther  Burbank,  His  Life  and  His  Work;  This  a  popular  account 
of  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  famous  Santa  Rosa  (California) 
plant  experimenter,  with  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  flowers,  lawn 
grasses,  shrubs  and  trees.  The  author's  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  out  experiments  along  similar  lines — "Burbankize" 
his  own  orchard  and  dooryard.  The  author,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Williams, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Burbank  publications,  has  been  brought  in- 
timately into  contact  with  the  work  of  the  Santa  Rosa  "Plant  Wizard" 
in  all  its  details.  Moreover,  Dr.  Williams  is  himself  an  experienced 
practical  horticulturist,  and  possesses  wide  biological  knowledge. 
The  newest  theories  of  heredity  are  fully  explained  in  the  volume. 
Such  practical  subjects  as  seed-planting  and  the  care  of  seedlings; 
pruning,  grafting,  and  budding  fruit  trees;  poUenizing  all  manner  of 
flowers  to  produce  new  varieties;  and  selective  Une  breeding  to  ac- 
centuate the  desired  qualities,  are  treated  in  ample  detail.    The  book 

is  issued  by  Hearst's  International  Library. 

«     «    «    «    « 

Held  to  Answer:     One  of  the  really  big  works  of  the  winter  is 
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Peter  Clark  Macfarlane's  ''Held  to  Answer."    In  his  hero,  John 

Hamstead — railroad  derk,  actor,  book  agent,  and  pieacher — he  has 

depicted  a  character  destined  to  live  in  American  fiction;  in  Marioo 

Dounay,  the  actress,  ambitious  to  become  a  famous  star,  yet  loving 

the  crude  John  Hamstead  with  all  the  intensity  of  her  passionate 

nature,  Mr.  Macfarlane  has  portrayed  a  real  woman  of  the  stage. 

Then  there  is  the  other  girl — dimpled,  blue-eyed,  trusting  Bessie — 

who  loves  John  with  a  child's  love  undisclosed  until  he  blunders 

nnder  the  spell  of  the  actress.    The  development  of  the plothas  led 

to  this  volume  being  likened  to  Hall  Caine's  "The  Christian."    The 

author's  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  skillful  haniiling  of  the  characters 

proves  him  to  be  no  novice  at  his  work. — (Held  To  Answer,    By 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

«     «     «     «     « 

John  Kenrick  Bangs,  one  of  America's  most  popular  "funny  men/' 
has  been  traveling  about  the  United  States  for  some  ten  3rears  as  a 
lyceum  lecturer;  visiting  the  tiniest  towns  and  the  largest  cities.  His 
recollections  of  these  adventures  at  home,  the  freshly  flavored  stories 
he  picks  up  at  this  and  that  odd  comer,  his  reminiscences  of  celebri- 
ties he  has  known,  are  said  to  constitute  his  newest  book,  "From 
Pillar  to  Post,"  which  the  Century  Company  announces  for  early 

publication. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Valuable  Books  for  Old  and  Young.  There  has  recently  come  to 
our  desk  a  number  of  most  valuable  books  for  old  and  young  from 
the  publishing  house  of  the  Arthur  H.  Crist  Co.,  Cooperstown,  New 
York.  These  include  Almost  a  Man,  Almost  a  Woman,  Child,  Home 
and  School,  The  Story  of  Life  for  Children,  and  Bible  Stories  forChU- 
dren. 

A  more  valuable  lot  of  books,  than  Dr.  Mary  Wood-Allen's 
"i4/in(75/ a  Man, "  and  "i4/m(75/ a  H^^Tman,  "cannot  be  found  for  the  teach- 
er in  presenting  the  subject  of  sex  physiology — now  being  so  univer- 
sally adopted  in  our  schools.  These  books  present  the  simple,  con- 
cise, and  thoroughly  comprehensive  treatment  and  definite  explana- 
tion of  sex,  in  carefully  pure  language  and  thought  for  your  guidance 
in  presenting  right  ideas  to  children.  Dr.  Wood-Allen  was  herself 
a  mother  and  grand-mother,  and  had  full  sympathy  with  parents  in 
the  perplexing  problem  of  correctly  enlightning  pure-minded  chil- 
dren, and  sensitive  boys  and  girls.    She  was  a  physician  of  strong, 
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practical  thought  and  unusual  power  of  originality,  and  was  gifted 
with  an  easy  style  of  writing  which  infuses  into  her  books  a  magne- 
tism and  simplicity,  which  makes  them  both  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. These  books  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent, 
teacher,  and  all  boys  and  girls  budding  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood.   We  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly. 

Child,  Home  and  School  contains  information  which  every  parent 
and  teacher  is  in  need  of.  One  of  the  set  to  be  used  in  Mothers'  and 
Teachers'  Clubs  contains  chapters  on  Atmosphere  of  the  Home; 
The  Father's  Position  in  His  Family;  The  Child  as  a  Future  Citizen; 
Marriage,  an  Institution  for  the  Protection  of  the  Child;  Punish- 
ment; Obedience;  Discipline;  Entertainment  and  Recreation;  Occu- 
pation; Habits;  Childish  Possessions;  The  Child's  Manners;  Teach- 
ing Sex;  The  Home  and  School;  Moral  Education  in  the  School,  and 
several  more  chapters  of  equal  importance. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  Mrs.  Delia  Thompson  Lutes,  editor  of 

American  Motherhood,  a  woman  of  wide  experience  and  training. 

«    «    «    «    « 

Bible  Stories  for  Children.  This  book  is  also  a  product  of  thever- 
satile  writer — ^Mrs.  Delia  Thompson  Lutes.  These  stories  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  a  chronide  of  the  stories  as  Mrs.  Lutes  told  them 
to  her  own  children;  the  little  voltune  contains  some  thirty  or  more 
of  these  most  beautiful  old  stories  and  wiU  delight  the  heart  of  all 
children.  Kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  will  find  them  of  great 
helpfulness,  while  they  will  prove  equally  fascinating  for  old  and 
young. 


Examination  Questions 

(The  University  of  The  State  of  New  York) 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Group  I 
Answer  both  questions  in  this  group. 

1.  Describe  (a)  an  experiment  to  show  the  presence  of  starch  in 
food  [5],  (b)  an  experiment  to  show  the  presence  of  fat  [5].! 

2.  Make  a  labeled  diagram  to  show  the  course  of  the  bkxxl  incite 
circulation  through  the  heart,  lungs  and  capillaries.  [10]  [Indicate 
by  arrows  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  blood.) 

Group  II 

Answer  eight  questions  from  this  group. 

3.  State  the  chief  use  of  each  of  the  five  kinds  of  nutrients  (food 
compounds)  to  the  body  [5).  Name^iw  common  foods  and  mentioa  a 
nutrient  abundant  in  each  food  [5]. 

4.  Describe  fully  the  process  of  digestion  of  lean  meat,    [icj 

5.  Describe  the  structural  adaptations  of  the  following  for  res- 
piration:   (a)  the  trachea  [5],  (b)  the  air  sacs  of  the  lungs  [5). 

6.  State  the  chief  differences  in  structure  between  the  arteries 
and  the  veins  [4].  Mention  ithe  principal  function  of  each  of  the 
following:    white  corpuscles,  red  corpuscles,  plasma  [6). 

7.  Describe  the  eirtemal  structure  of  (a)  the  cerebrum  [3], 
(b)  the  cerebelltun  [3].    State  the  chief  function  of  each  [4). 

8.  Mention  two  organs  of  excretion  [2]  and  describe  the  struc- 
tural adaptations  of  each  [8]. 

9.  State  the  effect  of  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  (a) 
the  organs  of  circulation,  (b)  the  alimentary  canal.     [10] 

10.  Define  five  of  the  following:  femur,  oxidation,  pleura,  antisep- 
tic, villi,  disinfectant,  diaphragm.     [10] 

11.  State  (a)  why  food  is  usually  heated  before  it  is  canned  [4] 
(b)  why  cans  are  sealed  [2].  Mention  two  wa3rs  of  preserving  food* 
other  than  by  canning,  and  state  why  each  way  is  effective  [4]. 

12.  Give  directions  for  emergency  treatment  when  (a)  a  large 
blood  vessel  is  cut  [6],  (b)  a  poisonous  substance  is  swallowed  [4]. 

13.  Discuss  the  importance  to  a  dty  of  (a)  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  water  [5),  (b)  an  efficient  drainage  system  [5). 
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from  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Subway, 
surface  and  elevated  service  direct  to  the 
Hotel,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  fashion- 
able theatre  and  shopping  districts. 


Headquarters  for  Teachers 
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::    WITH  BATH,  82.00  per  Day  and  up    :: 
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famous  Palm  Garden,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  rooms  in  New  Yoik  City,  and 
easily  reached  because  of  our  central  loca- 
tion. You  will  find  it  a  delightful  place  to 
entertain  your  friends. 


Imperial  Home  Dinner  served  daily  from  6  to  9  P.  M. 

$1.00  per  Ccfi^er 

Dancing  Every  Afternoon,  Sunday  Excepted,  from  4  to  9  P.  M. 

WILLARD    D.    ROCKEFELLER,    Manager 


Fortifications 


€|  The  whole  world  has  heard  and  has  understood  the 
stirring  words  of  Edmund  Burke,  "Education  is  the 
cheap  defense  of  nations. ' ' 

4  In  a  figurative  sense  our  school  houses  are  our 
towers  of  strength.  They  typify  the  perpetuity  of 
democracy,  they  stand  for  the  vigilance  which  is  ever 
the  price  of  liberty. 

€|  Sentiment  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  body  politic 
any  more  than  it  can  be  banished  from  the  heart 
human. 

9  It  is  a  wise  sentiment  that  demands  the  best  that 
science  can  produce  or  art  conceive  for  buildings 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education.  That  nation 
only  is  well  fortified  whose  schools  are  well  built. 

4  Care  in  the  building  of  a  school  means  carefulness 
in  the  selection  of  builders. 

fl  If  any  school  official  can  show  proof  that  any  of 
the  firms  mentioned  in  the  list  on  the  opposite  page 
have  failed  in  any  case  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
work  entrusted  to  them  the  names  of  such  manufact- 
urers will  be  stricken  from  the  list. 

q  Fortify  I 


r  ' 


School  Building  Materials  List 

Products  recommended  to  the  attention  of  officials  when 
selecting  materials  for  school  buildings.  The  firms  men- 
tioned are  reliable  and  progressive  and  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  the  publishers  of  Exlucational  Foundations. 


Brick 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
Bradford  Preas  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 
PIske  &  Co.,  40  W,  32d  Si.,  New  York 
Hocklnft  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
Hydraulic  Preas  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sayre  and  PisherCo.,  261  B'way,  New  York 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  III. 

Cement 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 

50  Church  St.,  New  York 
Lehlfth  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  £.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Portland  Cement  Association, 

III  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Flooring 

Amutronft  Cork  and  Insulation  Co., 

132  24th  St..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Johns  ManTille  Co., 

Madison  Ave.  and  41st  St.  New  York 
Sonnebom  Sons,  262  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Ibrdware 

p.  &  p.  Corbln,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co., 

3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door  Hanger  Co., 

30  W.  42nd  St.  New  York 
Vonnegut  Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 

Chicago,  lU. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

ll^oB*way,  New  York 
Conklin-Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Singer  Bldg.  New  York 

New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

401  Vernon  Ave.,  Lang  Island  City 

Varnish 

Valentine  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
L4>we  Brothers  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 


Heating 

Crane  Co.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.  (Radiator  Valve) 

Detroit,  Mick. 
Gorton  and  Lldyerwood  Co., 

96  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Kelsey  Heating  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lord  and  Bumham  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
The  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
U.  S.  Radiator  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mick, 
International  Heater  Co.,  Utua,  N.  Y. 
The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

360  W.  5lh  St.,  CincinnaUi,  0. 
C.  A.  Dunham  Co.,  MarskaWown,  la. 

Metal  Doors,  Windows  and  Trim 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y, 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mick. 
Sainor  Pire  Door  and  Shutter  Co., 

186  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Zahner  Metal  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Metal  Lath 

American  Luzfer  Prism  Co., 

Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Metal  Lumber 

Berger  Mfft.  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Ornamental  Metal 

Polachek  Bronse  and  Iron  Co., 

480  Hancock  St.,  Loug  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Plumbing  Equipment 

Crane  Co.,  736  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 

Sth  Ave.,  and  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Roofing 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

FrickBldg.,  PUtsburgk,  Pa. 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co., 
1606  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  PUtsburgk,  Pa. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co., 

9  Ckwrck  St.,  New  York 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
Boyle  &  Co.,  1 12  Duane  St.,  New  York 
The  Taylor  Co., 

300  Ckestnut  St.,  Pkiladdpkia 


zwt  Vim  ;^ofk 
Board  of  JEducation 


Is  DFcessarUy  particular  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  the  requisition  list.  The  New 
York  School  System  ia  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Among  the  titles  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Educational  Magazine  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  the  following  were  accepted  for 
the  list  for  1915-1919' 

Principals  and  teachers  of  New  York  City 
schools  will  do  well  to  make  a  liberal  selec- 
tion from  the  list.  The  prices  are  6xed  by 
contract.  They  are  unusually  low  and  are 
offered  to  dty  schools  only. 
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7IS6— American  Heroea  from  History 57 

7202— Early  History  Stories  of  America 18 
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PROGRESS! 


Q  This  number  marks  another  long  step  forward  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  magazine.  The  changes  are  sufficiently  notable 
to  warrant  the  title,  The  New  Educational  Foundations. 

Note — the  increase  of  page  size,  the  two  column 
type  form,  the  "spread"  of  type  form  with  wide 
inside  and  bottom  margins  making  the  magazine 
handy  to  hold  and  easy  to  read — a  distinctive 
arrangement.  These  changes  make  possible 
an  increase  of  reading  matter  of  over  30  per  cent. 
An  extra  color  on  the  cover  gives  life  and  richness. 
A  few  illustrations  help  to  vizualize  the  contents. 
These  changes  are  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  mechanical  side  of  magazine  making.  They 
augment  the  usefulness  of  the  publication — they 
also  increase  the  cost  of  production.  The  sub- 
scriber gets   the    benefit.      Also   the  advertiser. 

Q    So  much  for  mechanical  improvement. 

Q  As  for  editorial  standards  let  the  contents  of  this  number 
bear  witness. 

Q  But  there  are  great  things  to  come.  Plans  for  the  next 
school  year  will  be  outlined  in  the  June  number.  Mean- 
while there  are  thousands  of  people  who  would  subscribe  to 
the  magazine  if  they  knew  its  character  and  meaning.  So 
—we  want  good  agents.     Address: 

Educational  FoandationSy  31-33  L  27th  St  NewTork 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION—MAGAZINES 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines 

Magazines  mentioned  in  the  following  list  are  unqoalifledly  aod 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Educational  FoundationM. 

Subscriptions  sent  to  us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

We  guarantee  that  every  9ub9cription  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with 

the  announcements  of  the  varioue  publishers  or  that  satisfactory  restiiwH 

tion  shall  be  made. 

To  secure  this  guarantee  and  to  insure  ''Golden  Rule  Magarine 
Service**  address  all  orders  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  E.  27th  St..  N.  Y.  Qty. 

(Clubbing  offers  on  request.) 


T-^.^l      *'The  Magazine  that  Takes  You  There  ' 

I  r«Tci«     ^  superbly  printed  and  Illustrated  mas- 

aalne   containing  descriptive  articles  of  trarel    m 

many  lands.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. — (One  of  the 

"  Prlie  Beauties"  of  American  Journalism.) 


Musical  America. 


The  Christian  Herald. 


The  recognised  interna- 
tional musical  newspaper, 
edited  by  John  O.  Preund.  Contains  many  spcK^lal 
articles  of  use  not  only  to  members  of  the  musical 

Krofesslon.  but  to  all  who  are  In  any  way  Interested 
I  music.     Weekly,  $1.00  a  year.     Illustrated. 

Tk*    Piiiiliirv       Acknowledged   everywhere  M 
ine    v^eniury.     one  of  the  greatest  magarfnes 

published.  Fiction.  Art,  Travel.  Science.  Poetry, 
Humor.  Welcomed  Into  the  best  homes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.     Monthly,  $4.00  a  year. 

^ri^nlifir  Ain#riran       The  Journal  of  practical 
dCienimc  American,     information.       For    aU 

who  seek  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world's  material 
progress.  Its  record  of  achievements  of  science  and 
myention  is  more  absorbing  than  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  flctlonists.      Weekly.  $3.00  a  year. 

Am«riran  Motherhood      ^  Journal  of  practical 
American  ivioinernooa.    helpfulness  and  safe 

guidance  for  the  homes  where  children  dwell.  An 
inspiration  to  mothers.     Monthly.  $1.00  a  year. 

An  interdenomina- 
tional Journal,  an 
exponent  of  applied  Christianity.  Its  chief  aim  Is  to 
bring  Its  reaaers  into  active  personal  relation  with 
world-wide  Christian  work  both  spiritual  and  philan- 
thropic. Weekly.  $1.50  a  year  in  United  States. 
Foreign  countries  $1.00  a  year  additional  for  postage. 

The  Review  of  Review..    ^^»,/jSSS2i 

of  current  events  and  important  affairs  throughout 
the  world.  Indispensable  for  the  comprehensive 
understanding  of  significant  events.  Of  far  reaching 
educational  value.     Monthly.  $3.00  a  year. 

A  Journal  of  information  for  liter- 
ary workers.  Teaches  how  to 
write  and  sell  articles  of  all  kinds.  Answers  ques- 
tions of  vit«l  Importance  to  all  writers.  Timely 
editorials  that  make  writers  vow  to  do  things  that 
will  put  them  on  the  high  road  to  successful  author- 
ship.    Fortnightly.  $1.00  a  year. 

A  thorough  and  accurate 
lllustratearevlew  that  alms 
to  be  interesting  as  well  as  reliable.  Vital,  timely. 
Impartial,  with  the  pulse  of  the  world  beating 
through  its  pages.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Editor. 


Current  Opinion. 


Til*  OiitlAAk       ^^K^    literary    standards,  the 

ine  uuiiooK.     excellence    of    its    contributed 

articles,  the  eminence  and  ability  of  its  editors  have 

made  tne  Outlook  the  preferred  magazine  of  cultured 

America.     Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 

Mrrall's  MAffAzino       Recognised  fashion  and 
nnci^ii  S  magazine,     housekeeping  authority 

for  forty-five  years.     I^easons  In   home  dressmaking 
iffed  as  reference  In  University  of  Wisconsin,  Golum- 
IfiB,  etc    Monthly,  50c  a  yefir. 


Woman's  Home  Gimpanion. 


A    peilodiaa 
with  tlM 
sonality  of  a  dlstinguldied.  belpfal  and  eol 
visitor.     Twenty  practical  departments.     At  U 


drudgery  to  an  occupation  of  joy  and  dlswielloii. 
Monthly,  $1.S0  a  year. 

Tho  Bookman      *"^^^  ^'^"^  history  ol  ooat«nap- 
ine  oooKman.    ^^^^^  literature  in  ezisteDoo.** 

Monthly,  $£.S0  a  year. 


Normal  Instructor  and 


Pkns. 


A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magailoes  for 
teachers  in  graded  schools.  Contains  a  ilch  variecy 
of  practical  material  every  month.  Illustrations 
abunduit  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $1.15  a  ygar. 

Popular  Educator.    4"fi«^en.iJSr«5S 

departments  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Intermedi- 
ate and  granmiar  teachers.  Ten  months,  $1.50  « 
year. 


Sunset  Magaiine. 


The  magazine  of  tbo 
Pacific  and  the  only 
magazine  in  the  countrv  publishing  first  hand  newt 
eacn  month  about  California's  great  1015  Exposi- 
tions. Beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  MontMit, 
$t.kO  a  year.     Special  price  for  1915,  $t.00 

Srrihner's  Mavazine       '^^®  xkhme  Scribner  is 
ocnoner  S  iviagazine.     ^  guarantee  of  quaUty. 

The  magazine  Is  an  essential  in  every  library,  dub, 
reading-club  and  most  educational  institutions.  Iti 
fiction  Is  of  the  best  and  Its  Illustrations  superb.  1% 
is  Individual .  up-to-date  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  MorUhlft, 
$3.00  a  year. 

The  American  Magazine,    t,^^^^ 

in  a  drawer.  Its  humor.  Its  stories,  Its  new  Ideaa 
and  its  wonderful  plctiures  make  It  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  significant  products  of  American 
life  Monthly,  $1.50  a  year.  (A  wonderful  value  for 
the  money.) 

John  Martin's  Book     ^   quaint  and   beautl- 
jonn  iviarun  s  oook.  ^^  magazine  for  uttle 

children.  80-100  pages  artist  IcaQy  printed  in  two 
colors  on  durable  paper.  A  real  book  in  spirit  and 
structure.     Monthly  $3.00  a  year. 


The  Ladies'  Home  JoumaL 


The  leader 
among  wom- 
en's magazines.  Paid  drcolation  over  1.760.000. 
Famed  for  Its  Bditorials.  Short  Stories,  Serials. 
Fsshions,  Home  Departments,  Colored 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 


The  Saturday  Evening   Post. 

dj.    The  largest  circulation  ii 
over  2.000,000.     Weekly,  $1.50  a  year. 

(Oontlnued  on  next  page.) 


America*! 


atlve  weekly.    The  largest  circulation  in  the  worlds 


J 


CLASSIHED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


The  Cream  of  theMagazli 

The  Craftinwn.  gdivod 
of  CnlurnkQ  Purnlcure)  lu  t 
I>»7  of  Uvlllg      EDUCATORS 


T  SMclcley  (i 


i»lndng  and  sculp 


JtLDERS.  plBri! 


MENT.  tbe  mosl  imponant 
(alien  In  mxlal  uid  indualrlnl 
CRAFT  WORKERS.  *eek  It 


nea — Continued  from  precedinK  pAte, 
Th*  Mftther's  Mafutni 

•hould  be.     RIcb  utd  nrlad 

taUj  UluaOmtod.    Muiy   Tklnabls 

on*.     A  gTMC    Mid  srowlng 

tl.tO  a  ytar. 

The  ladependent    „p„,nn, 

of  lKr>ra>chliic   InflUBDoe.     Now    btrin< 
Mutbook  In  ovar  a  tbouaand  Khoola. 


Rt  Nirhnlaa.     A°  muoHelwd  twtliiKaUl  r»- 


The  Lhererr  Difett.    K?whS"tLT&* 
■  of  tbe  world  nr  oa  oB 


[ftrt^- 


ddea  af^bupartant  eurtaat  eventa. 
boar  people  who  hare  no  ttme  ti 
/UM<raM.  ta.OO  a  ytar. 


the  adltorauf  tb»  nbw  York  EitnlnicTi 
family  Bt.  Nicholas  waa  reul  mcmth  I 
about  twenty  jmn;  Uwa  bound  and  re-raai 
binding  tell  fn  tattera.  I  hare  alware  fait  t 
man  educatiOD  out  o(  Bt.  Ntcholai  than  fro 
Khoollns."    MonMg.  ft.OO  a  t/tar. 


until  tta 
latl  sot 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

431  and  433  Wait  ■41th  Street 

Telephtma  Audubon  ISU 

A  mdad  kjkxiI  from  Kindergarten  to  Colkce. 
Mattra  leachera  In  Fmnch  and  Qvrnan.  Oertm* 
cata  prlTtleia  to  Isadlnc   Ooll^tea.    Nlneteaith 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS 

Tblrtr-Utb  jear 

A  Day  Scbool  In  N«w  York.     Praparaa  Boyi 

(or  CoUeto.  Technical   Schools.  WcM  Point  and 


GcMMe  Weileru  Seuurr.  Liu,  NewTtik 

KitablUked  1S13 

iftoMettc  Bdence,  Oratory  and  Conunarce. 

EipenaM  Vary  Moderate 

PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOTS 

A.  W.  PINNBO.  Ml  HadlaoB  A**..  N.  Y.CItr 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

SpecUl  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Selene 

Maaiul  Training  and  Muelc 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY 

KaethamptOB.  Man. 

JOSEPH  H.  BAWTBR.  Principal 

WHUeton  SomlnarT,  an  endowed  New  ^i^t^w-l 

Aoadamr,  ( "^  .«-._-■ —  .=-.  .  _.._-.  .— 

boya  and 


Ilia  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  fac  Bvi 

PauBtnttoB,  N.  J. 

EltalMr  located  mklwar  betwaM  New  Totfe 

and  Philadelphia.     luapirlns  hlalory  of  Be*aDty- 

■ti  yean.     SlBcicnt  teachlnc  Mali,  Olsbeat  ofaar- 

acter  Muidardii    modem  equtpmer*     " 

. — ,.  . "----lof  higbarrt 


PEDDIE   INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  ecbool  tor  bora,  efferlni  tlwrawA 
preparation  for  all  otdlecee.  Strong  faculty.  SOO 
boys.  Burfneas.  Husle.  SO-Mie  carapoa.  Oym- 
nasioai.  swimnUnc  PooL  AthMle  IMd.  Lower 
School  tor  boyi  11    to  14  yean.    Bales  tUO  te 


CMtMury  CeDfl^te  lulitata  for  GMs 

A  ranarkably  eqolpped  medlnm-prtead  sAooL 
1«9  acres  ta^G^pMrfttbtoUc  Setd  and  eAool 
lana.  OMIen  prepantory:  owtUcaH  priTtlsge. 
Broad  range  of  special  OMnasa,    Twvkh^wwb 

Vol  eSSiMi  «A&«Ba    **^*'*S*J!^:™!SS>*' 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


PREPARATION  mod  EFFIGIBNGY 

go  hand  In  tumd.    At  ezee]»Uoiud  r»tM,  the 

EAST  GREENWICH  ACADEMY 


Rbod*  laUndp  proTUtef  oollece  oertlfleate.  oonsanrattny. 
and  boslncn  ooaraes.  Aoademlo  Scouting  (»  n«w  depart- 
meot)  with  vocational  guidance  and  eounael. 

The  School  Ui  situated  overlooking  the  beautiful  coves  of 
Nteragansett  Bay.  with  a  eweep  of  htotorle  hill  country 
baoklylng.   For  Uluetrated  catalog  or  aoout  literature  write 
SAMIJKI^  wTlRWlM.  Frealtfent. 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Monroe,  Orangt  Co.,  N.  Y.  On  Lain  Wtl- 
loa.  Ucrratlon  1000  fe«t.  48  mllM  from  New 
York  Oltjr.  Omreful  preparation  for  all  higher 
Iniiltatloni,  Academic  and  Engineering.  All 
water  and  land  gporte.  Intimate  echool  home 
Ufe.  Catalogue  and  all  Information  gent  upon 
requegt. 


RIVERDALE   COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FRANK   HACKETT,     PRINCIPAL. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  THE   CITY 

RIVCRDALE,  N.   Y.   CITY 


CulTer  Military  Academy  5J^SSi^g*& 

hlgheet  ranking  of  the  U.  srWar  Dept.  Ite 
natnral  and  material  equipment  li  superb.  Ite 
method*  of  imtructlon  sane,  but  thoroughly  pro- 
gregalTe.  followed  by  many  leaeer  echooli.  For 
catalog  addreei 

CULVER    MILITARY    ACADEMY, 
CoWer,  iBd.    (On  Lake  Mazlnlnu^ee) 


MERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

Mercersbur^,  Penna. 


WILLIAM  MANN   IRVINE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Head  Maeter 

(Bee  adTerttaement  elsewhere,  this  ianie.) 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

VrlNBTY-FIRBT  YKAR.    H«d  more  thsa  fifteen  thoonnd 

i>^  fltadflBta;  BMiOBS,  Jttdgee.  SUteemen,  Edaeaton,  Phy- 

an  sad  womea  of  other  MlUngi  of 


BelldlBgs  sad  equlsment  eaMelle&t.    Steam  heat.  eleetrSe 

ngatLBore  water.    Couege  Preperatonr.  Moelo.  Arts,  Oratorr 

I  HooMaold  Arts  CoorMB.    Junior  BebooL    Co-eda^atloiial. 

BOX  W,  GAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


The  Flagler  Preparatory  School  for  Girit 

Preparatory,  Postgraduate,  Electtve,  Music. 

Single  rooms  opened  to  screened  stoeidng  porches. 

Steam  Heat,  Electric  Ug^t,  Perfect  Sanitation. 

Girls  wearbtoomers  and  blouses  during  school  hours. 

Gjmnmstiet,  Field  mud  Water  Sports. 

mu.  UmaHm  CASKIK,  fsMier  aa^ 

FkMm,  (on  Cedar  River.) 


Never  read  borrowed  books;  to  be  with- 
out books  of  your  own  is  the  abyss  of 
penury.    Don't  endure  it.  — Ruskin 


$100 

Cash  Prize 
Competition 


The  Book  Bu3rers'  League  proposes 
to  inaugurate  a  S3rstem  of  cash  and 
scholarship  prizes  for  the  benefit  of 
organizers. 


Pleasant  Work  (or 
Pleasant  People 


The  first  contest  will  dose  July  ist, 
1916. 

$100  in  cash  will  be  presented  to  the 
person  securing  the  largest  number  of 
members  before  that  date. 

A  permanent  and  useful  occupation 
for  all  who  demonstrate  efficiency. 


Begin  Werk  at  once  in  spare  time. 
For  full  particulars  address 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS'  LEAGUE 

Care  Educational  Foundattona 
81-33  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y. 


i 


w;msm^M^MsKimm^ 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qiuUified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by  school  and  coUege  authorities  as 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  hifh  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Founaations. 

The  International  Musical  and  Educational  A^ncy 

:-:  Mrs.  Babcock  :-:  Gmrnegle  Hall,  New  York  :-: 

IbtHm  tbe  oo-op«ratIoB  of  Teaoben  wbblnil  posMoa* — Scbools  aad  Golleftet  aeediatf  oonpeteat  iasttvcton, 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^r^^LTi^ 

nets"  you  may  fin 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirt 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Sent  trtu 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  623  S.  Wabash  Aye.,  Chicago,  n 

Wetter  A  Ofllcos  Spokane,   Wash. 


Mf    ^  11  ^  ^^  ^^'  ^        Jl  ^-  ^  _^  ^  pecommends  teachen  and  has  filled  hm 

AmVllVf^f^    W      lAl^VllVf       emploTWi.  none  for  registration.  II  you 

^^^^  \^  w         a  teacher  for   anv   demrable   nlaca   or 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hundreds 

wMh 
charge  to 
>7ers,  none  for  registration.  If  you  need 
a  teacher  for  any  denrable  place  or  know 
where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  address  H.  8.  Kellogg,  31  Union  Square.  New  York.  (MentloD 
Foundations.) 

8CHERMERHORN     TEACHERS'      AQENCY 

The  Agency  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  is  sure  to  meal  your  wants. 
Oottsijlt  us  and  be  sure.  EstabUshed  since  1865 

•  CHARLES  W.  MULFORD,  Proprietor  .  353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Terk  City 

Tilipfcisi  105  MBTimy  ffiP  KBw' CMrt  BdUiw,  Eatnac*  34lfc  SIimI 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  151  Fifth  Ato.    Chkage,  28  E.  Jackson  BenleTard    Berkeley,  Cal.,  2111  Shattuck  Avn. 
Washinften»  1847  U  St        Denyer,  508  Celerado  Buildinf         Los  Angeles,  243  Denglas  Bldg. 

Pertland,  Oregon,  318  Journal  Building 

IVANTirn       TEACHERS  FOR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
y^nJ^^M,EAJ VACANCIES  FOR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

WE    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       ...    OSWEGO,  N.  ¥• 

Tpiirhpr^   Vl^nnipd  '^  o^wy  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarten  to  unlTsrslty 
J  cc4(/f»c#  o    Y¥  wii^ou.     i>|gnui^  indlTfclual  serrtoe.    Pennanent  or   oontlnueus  Ngistr*- 
tton. 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  OJrLr.  Last  year  we  announced  that 
after  we  should  haTo  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  Tacancies:  that  we  should  inform  our  cendl- 
dates  of  places  only  when  ojffleiaUy  asked  to  recommend  by  the  school  boards,  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candidate,  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  resultwaa  the  largest  business  In  our  81 
years  of  experience.    Suppose  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

The  Gary-Stuart  Teachers*  Agency "H^'^S^ 

C  Wlllmr  Cnry*  HMmmmQer  Gcotoc  H.  LnmlM 

a.  Motnni  BnUtflMa.  HnrtterC  Conii.  Fidelity  BiOldliie. 

NEW    ENGLAND   ABID    MIDDLE   ATLANTIC    TEACHEB8   ESF«lCkML2L?L 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENUES 


Western  Positions  for  Teachers  'i^^^^SSS:^Ji 


Our  npiaiiHB  eomi  diraet  frooi  ackool  boaida  umI  •operiBtaadaDts  wIm  mIc  for  o«r  rariminiwMl«riwM  Mmqt 
Mitkorin  as  to  aaUet  tlMtr  tMclMn  oatridit,  jrMr  aftor  vMr.     W«  u«  is  toock  witk  dw  W— tof  S«ho»b.      

W«  imblMli  "THE  ANNUAL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTORIES'*  eovwiiw 
dM  ■iatam  stotM  fiooi  tiJM  MiMoari  Riv«r  to  tlis  Pacific. 

Oar  96  paf*  Booklat^'HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  A  SCHOOL  AND  SECURE  PROMOTION.  WITH  LAWS  OF  CEIU 
TIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES."  fraa  to  BMmbara  or  aaat  poatpoad  for  fifty  eaats  ia 

Oar  Fraa  BooUat,  *'T1m  Road  to  Good  Poaatioaa."  aant  apon  raqoaat. 

THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

WWUan  Raffmr,  Managmr 


/1C£/^Cy   EMPIRt   BLDG.  Dis.ipc.. 


rhe   Hazard   Teachers'   Ag 

»th  YEAR.    Coven  the  Northwest.     Holds  the  highest  endorsements  for  Honest  andefficient 

ee  of  $1  pays  registry  in  both  offices.     Booklet  free.     341  Kasota  Building,  Minnoapolis,  Minn., 

nd  915  Old  National  Bank  Building,   Spokane,  Washington. 


LEENORRIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  3SH: 

Invited  to  oorrespond  with  us  with  respect  to  securing  positions  and  fllling  vacancies. 


COME   SOUTH 

The  South  needs  io,ooo  new  teachers  every  year.     Do  you  want  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  Sunny  South?    We  can  help  you  do  it. 

THE  CULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

302  Nola  Bldg.,  407  Garondelet  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


M  u; 


ATHENS.  GA.— CoMttltiiif  OfficM— CHICAGO 


WAinrn     Positions  waiting.  New  and  experienced  teachers  register  now.  Uniyersity  and  Normal 
ffltniUf         graduates  in  demand.     We  have  vacancies.     Let  us  locate  you. 
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Quick  Returns  in  Education 

An  Editorial  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 

President  Western  Reserve  University 


THE  American  worships  efficiency. 
Efficiency  is  doing  much  with 
small  means,  under  hard  conditions, 
in  a  short  time.  It  often  stands  for 
quick  returns.  The  endeavor  for  effi- 
ciency penetrates  school-house  walls. 
It  declares  that  one  can  force  the  edu- 
cational process,  as  one  forces  roses 
or  squashes. 

Many  such  attempts  at  efficiency 
have  a  sound  intellectual  basis.  For 
they  do  have  their  origin  in  a  desire 
to  do,  to  get,  to  give  the  most  and  the 
best  possible.  But  in  certain  instances 
they  do  inevitably  drift  into  educa- 
tional quackery. 

For  the  fact  is  that  Educational 
efficiency  is  a  process  not  of  things 
but  of  life.  It  does  not  belong  to  phy- 
sics, or  to  chemistry,  but  to  biology, 
or  zoology.  One  can  make  a  house 
out  of  a  sequoia  tree  in  three  months, 
but  to  know  that  tree  may  require 
three  thousand  years.  Education  is  a 
growth,  a  life.  One  can  of  course 
promote  or  retard  that  growth  through 
fitting  or  unfitting  conditions,  or 
environment,  but  life  is  life,  and  can- 
not be  manufactured.  Education  is 
not  industrialism.  It  is  neither  a 
blast-furnace,  nor  a  cotton  factory. 
Educational  galvinism  is  not  Educa- 
tional vitality.  One  cannot,  by  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  make  over  the  boy 
of  ten  into  the  man  of  thirty.  Growth 


takes  time.  Time  does  nothing,  but 
it  is  an  essential  element  for  the 
growth  which  occurs  in  the  years  or 
the  centuries. 

Be  it  also  said,  that  the  longer  the 
time  spent  in  education,  the  worthier 
are  the  results.  Education  becomes 
richer,  finer,  deeper,  broader, — ^more 
cubical.  It  loses  coarseness.  It  gains 
mellowness.  It  becomes  more  vital, 
more  constitutional,  more  individual, 
more  genuine,  and  more  natural. 


! 


One  great  lesson,  therefore,  that  all  I 
are  to  learn  in  education,  is  the  lesson  ' 


of  patience.     The  parent  is  to  learn 
it  for  his  child  as  he  sees  the  child 


develop    through    a   score   of   years.  J 
The   teacher  is   to   learn   the   lesson  i 


for  his   student,   as   he   watches   the 


growth  of  his  student  under  the  in-  ! 
fluence  of  the  truth,  and  of  person-  • 
ality.    The  boy  or  the  girl  is  to  learn  | 
the  same  lesson  of  patience  for  them-  | 
selves;   they   are   to   know   that   the  F 
school  represents  life,  and  life  cannot  l 
be  made  by  mechanical  processes.        ' 
Education  stands  for  the  develop-- 
ment  of   the   eternal   spirit   in   man. ; 
Mushrooms  spring  up  in  a  night,  and 
are  gone.     Oaks  grow  through   the 
scores  of  years,  and  last  for  the  cen- 
turies.    The   eternal   spirit   in   man  J* 
should    through    patient,    slowly    en- 
larging growth,  prepare  itself  for  an, 
endless  life.  *" 
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The  School  and  the  Farm  of  the  Past 


By  Hamlin  Garland 


MY  knowledge  of  rural  life  is 
accurate  and  far-spreading,  for 
I  am  the  son  of  a  restless  pioneer 
and  have  been  a  wanderer  from  state 
to  state  during  thirty- four  years.  I 
have  grappled  at  close  hand  with  the 
actual  duties  of  the  hired  hand.  I 
know  his  physical  discomforts,  and 
his  mental  depression. 

The  same  salt  sweat  has  filled  my  eyes, 
My  feet  have  trod  the  self -same  round 
Behind  the  snarling  plow. 

— snarling — I  have  been  there!  No 
man  who  has  not  walked  behind  the 
snarling  plow  knows  the  value  of  that 
word  in  my  verse. 

At  ten  years  of  age  I  plowed  with 
two  horses  and  a  fourteen-inch  plow 
seventy  acres  of  Iowa  stubble  and  the 
next  year  I  plowed  one  hundred  forty. 
I  bound  by  station  (at  fourteen)  be- 
hind the  old  McCormick  self-rake 
reaper  and  made  a  full  hand  at  stack- 
ing and  threshing.  I  have  milked 
cows,  curried  horses,  cleaned  out  sta- 
bles and  forked  manure  in  the  barn- 
yard on  a  rainy  day  ankle  deep  in 
the  mire.  You  remember  we  always 
saved  that  up  for  a  rainy  day — for 
the  day  when  it  rained  too  hard  to 
work  out  doors.  I  have  husked  com 
in  the  bitter  dawn  of  November  with 
my  finger  tips  worn  to  the  quick  and 
my  feet  so  cold  I  could  not  feel  the 
grotmd.  I  have  choked  in  the  flying 
dust  of  the  straw-stacker  and  I  have 
wallowed  high  in  the  mow  of  a  lofty 
bam.     In  short,  I  am  a  graduate,  a 


postgraduate,  in  the  realities  of  agri- 
culture. 

Farm  Ufe  as  I  saw  it  did  not  in- 
clude apple  blossoms  and  "singing  in 
the  odorous  dusk  beside  the  well."  I 
did  not  see  the  harvest  from  the  view- 
point of  the  yoimg  lady  novelist  who, 
while  swinging  in  the  hammock,  calls 
attention  to  the  picturesque  poses  of 
the  harvesters  across  the  road.  I  was 
one  of  the  harvesters.  My  arms  were 
full  of  briars  and  my  thumbs  so  badly 
swollen  with  tucking  in  the  bands  on 
the  sheaves  of  wheat  that  I  groaned 
every  time  I  did  it. 

I  am  not  old,  and  yet  my  memory 
includes  the  candle  mold  and  the 
spinning  wheel,  the  five-fingered 
cradle  which  my  father  swung  in- 
cluding the  grain,  and  the  gasoline- 
driven  plow.  My  father  owned  suc- 
cessively a  dropper,  a  hand-rake 
reaper,  a  self-rake  reaper,  a  Marsh 
harvester,  a  wire  binder,  a  twine 
binder,  and  last  of  all  the  great  six- 
horse  header  which  sweeps  over  thirty 
or  forty  acres  of  stubble  a  day;  and 
in  the  use  of  each  of  these  machines 
I  had  a  hand.  Naturally  my  experi- 
ences will  color  my  accotmt  of  farm 
life. 

The  farm  to  me  is  not  the  site  of 
a  pleasant  summer  vacation;  it  is  a 
place  of  toil,  of  discouragement,  of 
care.  I  acknowledge  the  poetry  that 
billows  from  the  golden  wheat  and 
rustles  from  the  soldierly  ranks  of 
the  com.  I  grant  the  unforgettable 
charm  of  the  spring  earth  in  the  first 
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days  of  seeding  when  the  wild  goose 
honks,  when  the  crane  bugled  from 
the  sky  and  the  prairie  chicken  boomed 
from  the  smooth  brown  knoll.  There 
was  poetry  in  the  flight  of  pigeons,  in 
the  cheery  whistle  of  the  prairie  lark, 
and  grace  in  the  falling  plover's  lifted 
wings  but  any  account,  any  descrip- 
tion of  farm  life,  which  leaves  out  the 
mud,  the  dust,  the  flies,  the  manure, 
the  heat  and  the  slavish  attendance  on 
four-footed  animals  is  false  and 
futile. 

In  all  that  I  have  written  in  the 
past,  in  every  story  of  farm  life,  I 
have  tried  to  put  down  in  proper  pro- 
portion the  rainy  days,  the  wintry 
winds,  the  ill-requited  tasks.  There 
were  no  Maud  Mullers  tossing  the 
beautiful  hay  in  my  days.  Haying 
was  a  fine  job,  and  we  liked  it,  but 
it  was  work.  It  meant  pitching 
tangled  masses  of  timothy  and  clover 
with  the  thermometer  96  in  the  shade. 
It  meant  blinding  sweat  and  filthy 
clothing ;  no,  it  was  not  a  picnic.  The 
college-bred  farmers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance in  Wisconsin  even  today  do  not 
wear  soft  white  shirts,  well-cut  trous- 
ers and  Panama  hats  as  they  go  to 
work  in  the  haying  field.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  look  like  tramps  and  work 
like  joyless  convicts.  Of  course  they 
are  not  as  melancholy  as  they  look 
but  they  do  not  warble  "the  good  old 
summer  time"  as  they  go  in  to  sup- 
per, and  neither  did  we. 

Farming,  like  most  other  trades,  is 
a  dusty  job,  and  you  do  not  know  it 
until  you  get  into  it.  It  is  one  thing 
being  a  proprietor  of  a  farm  and  it 
is  quite  another  being  the  hired  hand 
on  a  farm.  You  cannot  wear  lovely 
tweed  trousers  in  milking  cows  or 
currying  horses  and  you  cannot  wal- 


low in  the  mud  of  the  green  fields  i 
patent  leather  shoes.  Trousers  wi 
get  baggy  at  the  knees  and  clothe 
are  expensive.  With  the  best  inter 
tions  in  the  world  you  only  shave  one 
a  week  and  take  a  certain  fierce  prid 
in  the  fact  that  you  wash  your  f ac 
and  hands  before  each  meal. 

We  enjoyed  haying  and  harvestin 
and  there  was  something  fine  in  th 
fierce  toil  of  threshing.  Husking  cor 
was  a  hardship  because  it  was  lonel] 
and  so  was  plowing,  but  a  love  0 
nature  made  these  tasks  tolerable  fo 
me.  I  saw  everything.  I  heard  everj 
thing  that  went  on.  In  my  home  i 
the  city  I  hear  the  wind  blowing  th 
branches  of  a  city  elm,  and  instant! 
I  am  back  on  the  old  Iowa  farm  i 
the  haying  field,  where  bobolinks  ai 
singing  on  the  willows  and  the  kin{ 
bird  is  catching  flies  from  the  popla 
trees.  Aye,  the  beauty  of  the  prairi 
made  many  a  hard  task  light.  Eve 
in  hours  of  forced  toil,  tired  and  wor 
as  we  were,  we  still  could  marvel  s 
the  beauty  of  the  golden  com  and  th 
crimson  sky. 

But  what  of  the  women  folks  ?  The 
were  seldom  able  to  take  the  consols 
tion  of  the  landscape  and  the  open  ai: 
Most  women  of  the  farm  in  my  da 
suffered  a  sort  of  life  sentence,  a  sol 
tary  confinement  in  a  kitchen.  Th 
routine  of  their  day  was  endless ;  thd 
hours  of  labor  long.  My  mother,  lilc 
all  her  neighbors,  arose  at  daybreal 
or  before,  three  hundred  and  sixt) 
five  times  each  year  for  nearly  fift 
years.  She  must  have  cooked  at  leas 
fifty  thousand  meals,  and  what  wa 
more,  washed  the  dishes  up  aftei 
wards.  Think  of  being  condenmed  1 
a  life  of  washing  dishes  in  a  kitchc 
on  a  lonely  farm  I    She  had  little  tin 
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to  admire  the  landscape.  She  was 
wife,  mother,  nurse,  cook,  sewing- 
woman,  dairy  maid  and  tailor.  She 
made  candles  and  boiled  soap.  True, 
she  did  occasionally  have  help  from 
outside,  and  her  children  eased  some 
of  her  burdens,  but  with  all  allevia- 
tions counted  in,  she  was  working  a 
fourteen-hour  day,  and  though  she 
made  no  complaint,  I  can  now  see  that 
she  grew  old  before  her  time  and  that 
she  was  cheated  of  the  joy  which 
should  have  been  hers. 

In  all  these  daily  duties  in  her  bit- 
ter routine  she  was  but  living  the  life 
of  the  other  farmers'  wives  about  us. 
We  were  as  well  off  as  any  on  the  bor- 
der. The  work  had  to  be  done  and 
help  was  scarce.  I  am  glad  to  remem- 
ber that  I  did  occasionally  chum  for 
her  and  that  my  little  sister  helped 
with  the  dishes,  but  my  heart  is  very 
sore  as  I  remember  the  hundreds  of 
demands  that  I  thoughtlessly  made 
upon  her.  She  covered  our  baseball 
and  fixed  our  kite.  She  made  our  over- 
alls and  our  blouses  vmtil  we  were 
fourteen  at  least.  She  mended  our 
clothes  and  knit  our  stockings  and 
fashioned  our  hickory  shirts.  She 
washed  and  ironed  our  Sunday  linen 
and  my  sister's  dresses.  She  even 
cut  the  younger  children's  hair.  How 
she  managed  all  I  cannot  now  see  and 
yet  she  did  it  and  fotmd  time  to  sing 
and  to  laugh.  She  even  shared  to 
some  degree  in  the  neighborhood  festi- 
vals and  in  church  services. 

Her  work  was  simplified,  of  course, 
by  the  fact  that  our  house  was  small. 
Like  those  of  our  neighbors  it  was 
hardly  more  than  a  shack  at  least 
for  a  few  years.  It  had  a  summer 
kitchen,  but  in  winter  we  cooked  and 
ate  and  lived  in  one  large  room  and 
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we  all  slept  in  chambers  without  heat, 
save  such  as  came  from  the  kitchen 
stovepipe.  No  one  in  all  our  county 
owned  a  bathroom— even  our  senator 
used  a  wash  tub — and  only  one  or  two 
of  our  richest  neighbors  enjoyed  a 
sitting  room  or  parlor.  The  kitchen 
stove  was  the.  altar  of  the  family 
hospitality.  Neighbors  were  widely 
scattered  and  each  house  for  several 
years  was  exposed  to  the  merciless 
sweep  of  the  winter  wind.  Some- 
times we  were  shut  in  for  several 
days,  due  to  blizzards  of  such  severity 
that  nothing  could  live  in  the  face  of 
their  fury.  Even  after  the  wind- 
breaks of  the  poplars  and  willows  had 
grown  above  the  roofs  of  the  bams 
the  terrifying  storm  from  the  north 
banked  us  up  with  the  snow  and 
loaded  us  with  mud  and  water  in  the 
spring. 

We  had  no  books  and  pictures  other 
than  the  steel  engravings  of  Grant 
and  Lincoln.  Some  houses  possessed 
large  photographs  of  the  son  who 
went  to  sea  and  the  daughter  who 
died,  and  some  had  chromos — ^yes, 
chromos  were  quite  common,  for  the 
reason  that  they  came  with  subscrip- 
tions to  a  popular  weekly.  I  recall 
that  we  possessed  two,  one  I  think 
called  "Wide  Awake"  and  the  other 
called  "Fast  Asleep."  The  first  repre- 
sented a  little  girl  with  two  lively 
little  kittens,  and  the  other  was  of 
the  same  child  and  the  kittens  at  rest. 
They  were  described  as  genuine  oil 
chromos. 

In  some  houses  elaborate  examples 
of  "spatter-work"  was  on  the  walls, 
but  we  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
such  arts.  I  suspect  my  n^other  was 
too  busy  with  splatter  work  to  find 
time    to    crochet    "God    Bless    Our 
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Home."  The  one  grace  of  our  cabin 
was  a  melodeon  on  which  my  sister 
played  usually  a  hynm  or  a  grand 
march  for  my  soldier  father.  Neigh- 
bor John  Gammons  owned  a  cabinet 
organ  and  his  house  had  a  real  parlor 
with  carpet  and  with  plush  rockers 
to  sit  in,  which  made  our  melodeon 
seem  very  small  and  poor. 

This  was  in  the  early  seventies. 
Improvement  came  but  slowly  to  the 
house.  The  farmer  prospered  but  he 
bought  machinery.  He  prospered 
more  and  he  built  a  bigger  bam.  He 
prospered  again  and  built  a  larger 
granary.  It  was  only  at  last  and  re- 
luctantly under  pressure  that  he  built 
an  "L"  on  the  house  and  bought  a 
new  chair.  As  the  girls  grew  toward 
womanhood  they  demanded  and  got 
a  little  more  of  comfort,  and  a  little 
more  of  good  cheer  than  their  mother 
had  ever  been  able  to  claim  and  ob- 
tain. 

A  large  part  of  the  isolation  of  the 
farm  of  the  past  and  perhaps  of 
today  was  due  to  the  lack  of  roads. 
In  those  early  years  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin there  were  few  turnpikes  or 
thoroughfares.  We  traveled  on 
wagon  trails,  which  in  the  spring  and 
fall  became  almost  impassable. 
Bridges  were  flimsy  and  culverts  in- 
adequate. To  get  to  town,  even  with 
a  good  wagon,  was  a  test  of  horse 
flesh,  and  in  this  respect  change  was 
slow. 

In  the  midst  of  these  rude,  scat- 
tered homesteads,  the  district  school- 
house,  bare  as  a  tombstone,  stood  at 
the  intersection  of  the  lanes.  It  had 
two  front  doors,  three  windows  on  a 
side  and  a  chinmey  at  the  back.  The 
windows  were  uncurtained  and  the 
seats  of  pine  were  painted  an  ugly 


slaty  blue.  The  walls  were  rough 
plaster.  A  big  wood  stove  stood  in 
the  middle  of  a  puddle  of  bricks,  and 
at  night  the  room  was  lit  by  kero- 
sene lamps  set  in  brackets  nailed  to  the 
window  cases;  not  one  patch  of  re- 
fined color,  not  one  touch  or  line  of 
grace  or  hint  of  beauty  relieved  the 
ugliness  of  this  primitive  structure. 
It  was  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer, 
and  hideous  all  the  time.  And  yet 
there  are  thousands  of  such  shacks 
still  standing  not  only  in  the  West 
but  in  the  East  and  South,  buildings, 
which  formed  the  only  social  centers 
of  the  districts,  the  one  and  only  pos- 
session of  surrounding  farms. 

In  such  a  place  we  not  only  studied 
history  and  mathematics,  we  took  part 
in  singing  schools  and  spelling  bees 
and  political  meetings.  It  was  our 
church,  our  district  hall,  and  once  or 
twice  it  became  our  neighborhood 
theater.  The  dads  of  the  district  were 
always  talking  about  some  time  plant- 
ing trees  about  it,  but  they  never  did, 
and  when  I  visited  it  for  the  last  time 
three  years  ago  it  still  stood  without 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  or  the  tracery  of 
a  vine.  Many  of  the  farmhouses  were 
bowered  in  maples  and  elms  and  some 
had  lovely  lawns  and  gardens,  but  the 
schoolhouse  was  just  as  ugly  and  as 
bare  as  when  I,  a  tousel-headed  boy, 
pounded  my  chilblain  heels  against  the 
scarred  and  woody  desks. 

How  primitive  all  that  life  of  the 
middle  border  seems  today!  Few  of 
us  owned  overcoats  and  our  under- 
wear was  homemade  of  Canton  flan- 
nel ;  why  it  was  called  Canton  flaimel 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day.  We  eacli 
wore  a  long  knitted  scarf  of  ugly  col- 
ored wool  wrapped  around  our  h^ds 
and  necks,  and  we  needed  it,  for  the 
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thermometer  often  went  to  thirty  be- 
low zero.  Our  boots  were  of  the 
cavalry  models — it  was  shortly  after 
the  war — ^and  had  high  tops  and  re- 
splendent tips — sometimes  with  a 
golden  moon  and  a  silver  star  on  them, 
which  did  not  prevent  us  from  having 
frost  bitten  feet.  On  Sundays,  our 
day  of  social  recreation,  we  wore 
white  cotton  shirts  with  paper  collars 
which  cost  us  fifteen  cents  a  box.  The 
celluloid  collars  came  in  five  or  ten 
years  later  smelling  strongly  of  cam- 
phor. Some  men,  a  few  men,  went  so 
far  as  to  wear  shirt  fronts  called 
"dickeys,"  which  cost  ten  cents  apiece, 
but  these  we  considered  rather  dis- 
creditable. No  one,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
ever  owned  or  knew  a  man  who  owned 
a  tailor-made  suit.  Our  coats  and 
trousers  never  fitted.  They  just  en- 
closed us  on  general  principles.  And 
as  we  used  that  same  suit  when  the 
thermometer  was  thirty  below  zero 
and  also  when  it  was  ninety-six  in  the 
shade,  you  can  have  some  idea  of  our 
terrible  sufferings  as  we  sat  through 
a  long  sermon  in  the  schoolhouse  on 
a  hot  day  in  July. 

My  sweetest  memories  of  the  farm 
concern  the  picnics  on  the  river  and 
lyceums  at  the  grove  schoolhouse,  the 
sociables,  the  dances,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Sunday  school  in  which  we 
caught  glimpses  of  fair  faces  and 
heard  the  clear  piping  of  girlish  voices. 
It  was  an  heroic  job  to  walk  across 
the  floor  facing  those  merry  eyes,  but 
we  managed  it,  red-faced  and  awk- 
ward, and  when  we  went  home  to 
milk  the  cows,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  Agnes  accepted  sister  Harriett's 
invitation  to  supper  and  it  became  our 
duty — our  duty — ^to  hitch  up  after  sup- 
per and  drive  her  home. 


Whatever  we  may  complain  of  or 
regret  concerning  the  farm  life  of  the 
past  we  must  admit  that  the  girls  of 
that  day  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
You  all  remember  Jennie  or  Cora  or 
Elizabeth  with  joy.  Now  they  are  old 
and  bent  and  gray,  and  let  us  pray 
that  the  wheel  of  life  shall  never  set 
us  face  to  face  again. 

Pass  on,  O  weary  women  of  today — 
Remain  forever  'mid  th'  roses  and  the 
wheat, 
O   girls  with  laughing  eyes   and   dancing 
feet! 

No,  the  farm  of  the  past  is  not  en- 
tirely idyllic  with  me,  and  the  little 
district  schoolhouse  is  by  no  means 
the  temple  of  chivalry,  of  courtesy, 
of  aspiration,  it  is  still  believed  to  be. 
In  my  day  skill  in  fighting,  in  wres- 
tling, in  ball  playing  were  deemed  of 
more  account  than  learning.  Courtesy 
was  a  weakness.  No  man  ever  raised 
his  hat  to  a  woman,  though  he  might 
do  so  to  Senator  Deering  or  Judge 
Bradford.  The  farm  boy  of  my  gen- 
eration took  his  tone  from  the  hired 
men,  who  came  like  a  flight  of  un- 
clean locusts  from  somewhere  in  the 
South  and  passed  on  into  the  North, 
often  leaving  corrupted  youth  and  dis- 
graced and  helpless  girlhood  behind 
them.  To  protect  a  woman,  to  shield 
her  from  indignity,  required  more 
braverv  than  the  most  of  us  could 
quite  muster,  and  few  of  us  dared  to 
make  protests  against  the  tricks  which 
the  big  boys  were  forever  devising 
for  the  shame  and  torment  of  the 
girls. 

I  plainly  remember  that  though  my 
sister  Harriett  and  I  were  the  closest 
comrades  out  of  school,  we  always 
parted  company  at  the  door.    She  be- 
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longed  to  the  squaws;  I  to  the  war- 
riors ;  and  as  we  glared  across  the  in- 
tervening space  our  glances  were  alien. 

Of  the  meager  instruction  which  we 
received  in  this  little  schoolhouse  I  can 
say  but  little,  except  as  regards  our 
readers  which  were  indeed  a  noble 
countercheck  against  trivial,  vulgar 
and  ungrammatical  speech.  Our 
teachers  were  often  but  little  above 
the  level  of  the  pupils ;  some  of  them 
were  below  the  average  of  the  older 
ones.  Occasionally  some  young  man, 
some  worthy  man,  working  his  way 
through  college,  would  bring  to  us 
something  worth  while  but  for  the 
most  part  our  instructors  were  strik- 
ingly commonplace. 

Our  readers  during  that  period 
were  edited  by  Professor  McGuflFey, 
and  I  here  acknowledge  my  profound 
indebtedness  to  him,  for  in  his  pages 
I  learned  to  know  and  to  love  the 
poems  of  Whittier,  Bryant,  Tennyson, 
Longfellow,  Poe  and  many  another  of 
the  world's  greatest  songsters. 

With  terror  and  delight  I  shared  in 
daily  readings  of  "Lochiel's  Warning," 
"The  Midnight  Hour,"  "Marco  Boz- 
zaris,"  and  "William  Tell."  I  say 
"terror"  with  deliberate  intent,  for  I 
was  always  scared  into  breathlessness 
whenever  it  came  my  turn  to  read 
those  intensely  dramatic,  capitalized 
lines : 

"Strike,  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike,  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
God  and  your  native  land!" 

I  was  especially  intimidated  by  that 
verse  in  "The  Battle  of  Waterloo," 
which  whisperingly  inquires,  "Did  ye 
not  hear  it?"  and  ends  by  declaring 
in  frenzied  italics,  "It  is,  it  is,  the 
cannon's  opening  roar !" 


From  the  McGuffey's  sixth-grade 
reader  I  thimdered  with  Webster 
against  Ha3me  and  blew  the  snows  of 
Russia  upon  Napoleon.  I  learned  how 
the  water  came  down  from  Ladore, 
and  caught  the  sheen  of  burnished 
spears  bristling  above  old  Norham's 
castled  steep.  With  Roderick  I  fought 
the  Saxon  foe,  and  with  the  minstrel 
saw  the  bannered  troops  of  Mar,  that 
up  the  lakes  came  winding  far.  I 
watched  "Ivanhoe"  as  he  rode  into  the 
lists;  and  I  thrilled  with  strange,  un- 
democratic pride  when  Richard  of 
England  proclaimed  himself  to  Robin 
Hood. 

So  in  that  small  room  by  means  of 
these  readers  I  was  thrilled  with  de- 
light. Bombastic  as  some  of  these 
selections  were,  they  filled  our  need. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  good  they 
did  to  the  youth  of  my  day,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  present  generation  feel 
anything  like  the  same  deep  reverence 
we  held  for  the  poets  and  fictionists  of 
those  readers. 

The  influence  of  those  poems,  those 
prose  pictures,  was  greater  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  instruction  combined. 
Whittier  taught  me  to  see  the  beauty, 
the  glory  of  the  evening,  when  "o'er 
me  like  a  regal  tent,  cloudy-ribbed, 
the  sunset  bent."  He  gave  me  to 
sense  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  wheat 
as  Bryant  taught  me  the  majesty  of 
the  winds  and  woods,  the  splendor 
of  the  rolling  plains.  Tennyson  filled 
my  mind  with  gorgeous  possessions 
of  armed  and  glittering  knights,  and 
Longfellow  made  the  ocean  very 
wonderful  and  very  tragic.  Tb^ 
speeches  of  Webster,  Patrick  Henry, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln became  my  models  of  oratory. 
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Without  the  inspiration  of  these 
books,  my  district  school  instruction 
would  have  been  a  dead  and  lifeless 
thing. 

I  did  not  know  and  I  am  sure  my 
teachers  did  not  realize  the  marvelous 
inheritance  of  eloquence,  of  song,  of 
poetry,  of  high  devotion  which  those 
books  poured  into  our  eager  and 
tenacious  minds.  All  else  has  van- 
ished ;  these  remain. 

Educators,  you  may  well  consider 
these  facts.  Has  not  something  fine 
gone  out  of  the  world  as  the  daily 
paper  or  cheap  magazine  or  moving 
picture  and  the  talking  machine  have 
come  into  it?  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps 
there  is  just  as  much  noble  poetry 
in  the  schoolroom  of  today  and  just 
as  much  advance  and  reverence  for 
literature  in  the  student  but  it  has 
taken  strange  form,  and  when  I  hear 
in  a  country  home  or  in  the  district 
school  the  nasal  patter  of  a  vulgar 
topical  song  of  Broadway  my  gorge 
rises.  Is  it  not  enough  that  these 
cacklers  infest  the  music  halls  of  the 
tenderloin  ?  Why  should  they  be  pre- 
served and  sent  broadcast  to  corrupt 
the  youth  of  our  backwoods? 

The  corruption  of  the  city  spreads 
faster  than  its  art,  and  in  the  talking 
machine  and  moving  picture  are 
found  mystcrous  powers  for  evil  as 
well  as  glorious  possibilities  for  in- 
struction in  literature,  in  art  and  in 
life. 


The  trouble  is  that  the  vulgarian 
of  commerce  always  "beats  us  to  it." 
In  my  day  on  the  farm  our  only  con- 
tact with  the  city,  with  the  musical 
hall,  was  through  the  clown  at  the 
circus  in  the  minstrel  act  which  fol- 
lowed the  show.  Today  every  farm 
village  has  its  moving-picture  house 
sluicing  in  on  the  yotmg  people  all 
the  vulgarity,  all  the  vapid  htmior  of 
the  vaudeville  artists  of  upper  Broad- 
way. Perhaps  some  time  we  will  real- 
ize the  immense  value  of  the  moving 
picture  in  the  district  school — the  pic- 
tures that  will  aid  the  farm  boy  and 
girl  to  participate  in  some  degree  in 
the  great  scenes  of  the  world. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of 
all  farm  life  as  I  know  it  is  its  isola- 
tion, its  essential  loneliness.  True, 
this  loneliness  is  more  marked  in  the 
West  and  South,  but  almost  all  farm 
settlement  is  based  on  the  sectional 
survey.  The  unit  of  settlement  is  the 
quarter  section,  a  plot  half  a  mile 
square  on  which  each  man  builds 
irrespective  of  his  neighbor.  Noth- 
ing of  the  community  or  village  idea 
of  the  old  world  is  permitted.  Work 
which  concerns  the  district  is  re- 
luctantly contributed.  Generous  in 
helping  one  another,  farmers  are  nig- 
gardly when  it  comes  to  public  service. 
As  a  result,  a  very  large  number  of 
the  farmers  still  live  a  lonely,  joyless 
life  and  their  women  go  mad  with 
endless  work  and  changeless  routine. 


Grocery  stores  outnumber  book  stores  1,000  to  1.  The 
Book  Buyers'  League  is  the  answer.  See  $100  prize  offer 
to  organizers. 
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The  Community  Center 

An  Institution  Which  Is  Destined  to  Exercise  an  Influence  on  American 

Life  Second  Only  to  That  of  the  Public  Schools 

By  Blanche  Cole  Rosedale 

Editor,  The  Parents'  Journal 

WHAT  A  COMMUNITY  CENTER  IS 


A  COMMUNITY  center  is  those 
varied  activities  which  are  con- 
ducted by  the  people  of  a  neighbor- 
hood in  and  about  the  school  house 
or  some  other  non  sectarian  or  politi- 
cal edifice — such  as  a  hall,  factory,  or 
any  building,  the  use  of  which  entails 
no  obligations  other  than  those  im- 
posed by  public  sentiment  and  morals. 

There  is  a  Fundamentai,  Need  for 
THE  Center  Found  in  Our  Pres- 
ent SociAXr  Conditions. 
No    movement    can    succeed    ulti- 
mately unless  there  is  a  fundamental 
human  social  or  economic  need   for 
its  success,  unless  it  supplies  some  uni- 
versal requirement  of  National  life. 

Even  a  casual  consideration  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  congested 
quarters  of  all  cities,  in  all  manufac- 
turing centers  and  in  many  rural  dis- 
tricts will  convince  the  student  of  so- 
ciology that  the  center  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  such  districts.  The  young 
people  of  these  very  poor  districts 
crave  the  pleasures  and  activities 
which  are  to  them  the  very  bread  of 
life.  For  dances  and  parties  and  out- 
ings and  games  are  just  as  wholesome 
and  necessary  to  their  moral  health 
as  the  well  baked  loaf  is  to  their 
physical  well-being.  But  society,  that 
parent  who  so  often  proves  to  be  a 
traditional  step  mother,  allows  these 
young  people  to  take  the  stone  which 


some  men,  bent  on  profit  only,  sell 
to  them  under  the  guise  of  pleasure. 
While  looking  only  for  innocent 
amusement  the  youth  of  the  very  poor 
and  very  ignorant  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  temptations  and  pitfalls. 

It  is  of  absolute  importance  then 
that  in  congested  quarters,  where  the 
parents  are  densely  ignorant  and  the 
homes  are  merely  a  cluster  of  cots, 
tubs,  babies  and  cookstoves,  innocent 
and  elevating  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion should  be  provided.  This  the 
community  center  does.  But  import- 
ant as  this  work  is  and  widespread 
as  its  influence  is,  from  this  stand- 
point only  the  center  would  be  merely 
an  expedient — of  no  use  unless  cer- 
tain conditions  prevailed. 

The  center  has,  however,  a  deeper 
reason  for  existence  which  roots  far 
down  in  social  conditions  and  princi- 
ples. The  reason  is  found  the  neces- 
sity of  furthering  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
of  pride  of  race,  pride  of  birth,  and 
pride  of  purse,  which  have  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  reared  so  high 
that  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
for  persons  to  live  in  a  neighborhood 
for  years  and  still  have  no  more  than 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  dozen 
or  so  other  recluses. 

There  is  no  such  breeder  of  ego- 
tism, egoism  and  narrowness,  as  the 
the  flat,  unless  it  be  the  Apartment  I 
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In  a  flat  it  is  so  easy  to  hear  your 
neighbor  snore  and  to  smell  his  garlic 
cooking,  but  so  very  hard  to  see  his 
virtues.  The  basic  work  for  the  Com- 
munity Center  to  do  is  to  promote  a 
sense  of  common  humanity,  to  in- 
struct men  and  women  that  we  are 
"travelers  to  the  same  goal,  not  dif- 
ferent races  of  beings  bent  on  diflFer- 
cnt  journeys." 

Let  us  not  say  the  center  aims  to 
promote  general  sociability,  doubtless 
we  could  never  be  sociable  with  Mrs. 
Fifth  floor  who  pays  three  dollars  less 
rent  than  we  and  whose  ancesters, 
moreover,  have  committed  the  unpar- 
donable crime  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
two  generations  later  than  our  own 
ancesters  emigrated  to  these  shores. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  or  desirable 
that  we  should  have  a  home  to  home 
sociability  with  everybody.  That  is 
just  where  the  center  proves  its  value 
—by  offering  neutral  grounds  upon 
which  we  can  discover  not  only  that 
every  nationality,  but  every  individual 
has  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  world  no 
doubt  even  if  only  a  "handbreadth" 
can  shine  for  us. 

The  real  "why  for"  of  the  com- 
munity center — the  universal  purpose 
of  it  is  to  provide  for  the  obliteration 
of  the  hyphen  and  for  the  introduction 
and  fostering  of  that  spirit  of  com- 
mon humanity  which  is  woefully  lack- 
ing today. 

Why   the   Center   Can   Further   a 
Spirit    of   Common    Humanity 
Where     Existing     Institu- 
tions Have  Failed 

Is  it  possible  to  draw  the  various 
people  of  a  community  together?  If 
so,  why  can  the  center  do  this  when 


the  church,  the  club,  business,  society 
have  failed? 

In  the  churches  men  meet  only  as 
members  of  a  sect  or  exponents  of 
a  creed.  In  the  club,  money,  birth, 
race  or  political  belief  limit  the  mem- 
bership. So  it  is  in  all  existing  insti- 
tutions. A  person  must  enter  on  some 
condition  hampered  or  favored  from 
the  start ;  usually  the  condition  is  one 
over  which  he  has  little  or  no  control, 
for  instance  his  color,  race  or  religion. 

In  the  Center,  which  we  will  assmne 
is  in  the  schoolhouse,  (for  thus  far 
the  Factory  Centers  are  rather  Wel- 
fare agencies  than  the  result  of  com- 
mimity  endeavor),  every  man  meets 
on  an  absolutely  equal  footing. 

The  child  enters  Public  School  in 
America  unfettered  by  race,  creed  or 
wealth.  He  is  a  child  and  what  he 
will  become  more  than  this  rests  in 
the  abilities  which  lie  within  him  and 
the  eflFort  he  expends.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  adult  who  comes  to  the  cen- 
ter. He  enters  as  a  man,  she  enters 
as  a  woman — either  will  ultimately 
rank  entirely  upon  merit  and  the  effort 
expended  for  the  public  good. 

A  man's  a  man  and  may  stand  peer 
with  any — if  he  can. 

The  community  center  is  designed 
to  continue,  and  clinch,  among  adults 
that  work  of  democracy  which  the 
public  schools  begin  among  the  chil- 
dren. 

What  spell  is  there  in  the  whole 
world  that  can  bring  diflFerent  grades 
of  persons  into  harmonious  inter- 
course. In  short  what  can  ever 
make  us  forget  how  very  superior  we, 
individually,  are  to  every  one  else? 
What  can  induce  us  to  see  good  in 
people  whose  tastes  and  habits  are  ut- 
terly alien  to  our  own  ? 
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Work  is  the  magic  influence  which 
levels  social  differences  and  makes  the 
unlike  a  kin. 

Once  get  the  people  of  a  neighbor- 
hood to  work  for  a  common  object 
and  you  have  the  basis  of  a  local 
Utopia.  Here  the  needs  of  various 
centers  diverge,  but  certainly  it  may 
be  assumed  that  no  district  is  so  sated 
that  it  does  not  need  something.  In 
many  localities  the  existence  of  the 
center  itself  will  prove  the  never  end- 
ing work.  In  some  instances,  per- 
haps, a  library,  a  new  school,  a  park, 
a  playground  is  the  desired  necessity 
and  comfort.  Whatever  it  is  if  the 
getting  of  it  requires  labor,  the  more 
labor  the  better,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  center. 

Call  for  Center  Must  Come  from 
Within  the  District 

No  center  imposed  upon  a  com- 
munity by  outside  influence  can  suc- 
ceed. No  Welfare  Body,  no  paid  de- 
partment can  set  a  center  down  and 
make  it  really  function.  The  need 
for  the  center  must  be  felt  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  demand  for  its  estab- 
lishment must  come  from  the  com- 
munity. This  principle  is  so  well 
understood  by  students  of  centers  that 
when  any  welfare  organization  desires 
to  establish  a  center,  the  first  step 
taken  is  to  send  a  social  worker  to 
take  up  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
under  observation. 

The  demand  for  centers  is  grow- 
ing not  only  in  various  sections  of 
big  cities  but  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  school  house  will  also 
have  a  center. 


A  Center  Must  Be  Self  Supportk 

A  commimity  center  is  a  co-oper 
tive  Recreation  Firm,  using  recre 
tion  in  its  largest  sense.  Those  sod 
students  both  here  and  in  Bnglan 
which  country  is  the  home  of  co-ope 
ative  experiment,  who  have  brougi 
trained  minds  to  the  study  by  a  coc 
munity  of  its  own  recreation  have  d 
cided  that  the  center,  to  be  successft 
must  be  as  truly  self  supporting  as 
co-operative  firm  operating  in  ai 
other  field. 

Here  is  another  reason  for  the  su 
cess  of  the  center — it  never  begs— 
member  need  never  fear  that  he  w 
be  pounced  upon  to  buy  anything- 
even  the  selling  of  tickets  is  tabo 
If  people  don't  want  tickets  that  sp 
cial  branch  of  entertainment  is  di 
continued.  One  great  reason  tl 
church  of  today  is  so  poorly  attend 
is  because  it  is  constantly  calling  f< 
money — ^more  money.  Now  it  may  1 
that  it  is  part  and  necessity  < 
churches  to  beg,  but  it  keeps  thoi 
sands  out.  The  center  never  beg 
Each  person  pays  the  pro  rata  cost  i 
his  share  of  enjo3rment  or  work — i 
more. 

Benefits  of  Center  Must  Be 
Reciprocal 

The  center  cannot  succeed  unless 
gives  just  value  for  service  receive 

It  may  receive  services  which  a 
only  be  paid  for  in  money.  If  s 
there  is  no  principle  broken,  everyoi 
must  get  his  just  dues.  As  soon  i 
a  benefit  becomes  onesided,  it  become 
a  charity  and  harms  the  recipient  j 
well  as  cheats  the  benefactor. 

The  man  who  pays  his  dime  at  tl 
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door  becomes  a  member  of  the  Center 
Firm.  He  must  get  a  dime's  worth, 
plus  his  time's  worth  of  enjo3rment  or 
he  has  been  cheated. 

Everyone  who  takes  tickets  or  cir- 
culates bulletins  must  get  his  labor's 
worth  of  satisfaction  from  his  efforts 
and  from  the  courteous  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  other  members 
of  the  firm,  or  he  has  been  cheated. 
Thus  it  is  with  every  worker  and 
every  player.  Some  reward,  if  it  be 
only  the  larger  life  which  comes  from 
community  service,  some  proportional 
reward  they  must  get. 

Success  And  Perpetuation  of  a  Cen- 
ter Depends  Upon  Its  Clubs 

The  value  of  the  open  schoolhouse 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  it  serves.  Since  we  do 
not  all  like  the  same  things,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  more  lines  of  activity 
which  are  conducted  in  the  center,  the 
more  people  will  be  attracted. 

The  Club  instinct  is  strong  in 
humans,  especially  in  the  young;  by 
catering  to  it  the  center  can  attract 
and  hold  all  grades  of  youngness. 

Suppose  a  dozen  boys  have  formed 
a  club — they  want  a  room.  Hopefully 
the  saloon  keeper  will  not  give  them 
one,  but  if  he  is  a  nice  progressive 
saloon  keeper  and  knows  his  business, 
he  will.  If  the  boys  can  get  a  room  in 
decent  quarters,  they  will  take  it — 
their  instinct  is  towards  respectability 
and  the  center  exists  to  catch  and 
hold  these  first  instincts  before  they 
disappear. 

Those  boys  once  admitted  and  al- 
lowed to  develop  their  organization 
in  accord  with  their  own  individuality 
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become  the  most  valuabk  asset  of  the 
center. 

The  ideal  center  is  one  big  club  com- 
prised of  minor  clubs — meeting  often 
as  a  whole,  oftener  in  groups,  each 
according  to  its  tastes. 

Dramatic  clubs,  glee  clubs,  indus- 
trial clubs,  walking,  athletic,  dancing, 
game,  study — ^any  kind  of  club  that 
pleases  the  youth  of  six  or  sixty  just 
so  everybody  comes  and  everybody  is 
happy.  The  interest  of  the  center  is 
furthered  by  having  inter-center  meets 
and  contests.  Each  center  then  comes 
to  be  like  a  small  town  and  more  truly 
marks  the  community  center  because 
it  is  represented  by  clubs  which  hold 
its  honor  in  their  hands. 

Open  Forum 

Who  is  your  United  States  Senator? 
Is  he  a  Democrat  or  Republican? 
What  sort  of  taxes  pay  the  expenses 
at  Washington?  Is  there  a  "boss" 
in  your  district?  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  boss  with  no  political  position 
to  "run"  the  town?  What  qualifi- 
cations has  the  man  you  are  about  to 
vote  for  which  justify  his  desire  to 
be  governor  of  your  state?  Do  you 
know?  If  you  do  your  center  needs 
you — if  you  don't  you  need  your 
center. 

An  open  Forum  for  discussion  of 
every  public  question  is  an  essential 
department  of  a  center.  Everyday 
some  young  man  comes  of  age— does 
he  know  anything  about  government? 
Whose  fault  is  that? 

These  young  men  should  be  given  a 
place  to  talk  in,  should  be  encouraged 
to  form  debating  societies.  Promi- 
nent men  should  address  them.  They 
should  read  aloud  articles  upon  cur- 
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rent  events  and  present  three-minute 
papers  upon  these  subjects.     There 
is  no  more  educative  form  of  enter- 
tainment than  the  debating  club. 
In  brief   the   ideal   center  besides 


acting  as  an  all-wise  parent  to  tl 
community  shall  take  the  place  < 
those  New  England  Town  meetin 
which  so  long  as  they  existed  in  th< 
original  form  kept  our  politics  clea 


The  American  Preparatory  School  as  Seen 

by  a  Head  Master 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 
Author  of  "Why  Go  To  College,"  etc. 


IN  a  visit  at  Rugby  School  a  few 
years  since,  the  writer  was  inter- 
ested in  the  word  of  the  head  master, 
Dr.  David,  regarding  the  spirit  of  the 
noted  school.  He  said,  "Rugby  is  not- 
able not  only  for  its  success  in  scholar- 
ship, not  only  for  its  men  of  letters, 
but  even  more  for  its  high  ideals  of 
honor  and  manliness  and  public  spirit, 
and  all  those  qualities  that  make  our 
public  schools  the  best  place  of  educa- 
tion in  the  world."  It  is  the  spirit  of 
such  schools  as  Rugby  that  has  been 
taught  in  many  of  the  best  prepara- 
tory schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  among  all  of  these  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  with  a  more 
definite  and  honorable  history  than 
that  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
situated  on  the  ridge  that  overlooks 
VanCortlandt  Park  at  the  northern 
edge  of  New  York  City. 

In  an  interview  with  its  Head  Mas- 
ter, Mr.  Virgil  Prettyman,  the  writer 
was  interested  to  ask  the  following 
questions : 

"What  is  your  object  in  teaching 
school  boys?"  His  answer  was  as 
follows : 

"One's  life  work  if  wisely  chosen 
is  always  a  means  of  self-expression. 
It  ako  offers  one  opportunity  to  ren- 


der service.  Mere  intellectual  int< 
ests  will  seldom  keep  a  man  in  t 
secondary  schools.  Unless  he  lov 
the  companionship  of  boys,  thi 
shortcomings  as  well  as  their  exo 
lencies,  he  will  in  time  lose  his  visi 
and  become  the  drudge— he  will  s 
only  the  daily  task  and  lose  sig 
entirely  of  the  man  in  the  making. 

The  personal  satisfaction  in  leadi 
boys  to  think  straight,  feel  straig] 
and  live  straight — the  opportunity 
be  of  service  to  them  in  their  years 
greatest  need  for  sympathetic  din 
tion — these  are  sufficient  justificatio 
for  any  man's  entering  the  field  of  s( 
ondary  education  as  his  life's  worl 

We  next  asked  what  Mr.  Pretl 
man  considered  to  be  the  main  a 
vantages  in  private  schools  like  H( 
ace  Mann  in  character  training: 

"The     endowed    private     schoo 

said  the  Head  Master,  "has  certain  a 

vantages  over  the  private  school  r 

for  financial  profit.     As  a  rule  t 

endowed   school   will   have   superi 

equipment,  better  trained  and  betl 
paid  teachers,  and  higher  standar 

of  scholarship. 

The  setting  of  standards  and  t 

consequent  elimination  of  unwort 

or  incapable  boys  will  not  be  deter 
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incd  in  the  endowed  school  by  money 
considerations.  In  the  Private  School, 
not  endowed  unfortunately,  the  finan- 
cial side  must  to  an  extent  determine 
important  decision. 

The  private  school  has  certain  ad- 
vantages over  the  public  school;  it  is 
as  a  rule  smaller,  the  classes  are 
smaller,  the  clientage  is  more  homo- 
geneous, the  headmaster  may  find  it 
possible,  because  of  the  limitation  in 
size,  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  the 
life  of  each  boy.  Personal  leadership 
is  most  important  in  the  life  of  the 
adolescent  boy.  The  private  school, 
especially  if  endowed,  is  likely  to  offer 
a  better  physical  as  well  as  social 
environment." 

"What  effect,  if  any,  does  the  war 
have  upon  your  work,"  we  asked. 

"During  the  great  war  I  have 
found  teachers  and  students  more  seri- 
ous, more  given  to  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  life.  Reading  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  and  of  its  causes,  has 
taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  light 
reading  common  to  school  boys.  I 
have  found  boys  discussing  some 
things  more  serious  than  school  ath- 
letics— the  need  of  preparedness  for 
our  own  country,  the  effect  on  our 
country  of  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  similar  questions.  The 
war  has  seemed  to  increase  greatly 
the  interest  of  all  our  students  in  the 
study  of  history,  science  and  current 
events. 

An  address  before  the  student  as- 
sembly on  such  a  topic  as  'Our  Duty 
as  Citizens'  will  receive  a  kind  of 
attention  not  heretofore  possible." 

"What  characteristics  do  you  con- 
sider necessary  in  your  teachers?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  was 
especially  pointed  and  revealed  some- 
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thing  of  the  wide  experience  of  this 
headmaster  in  choosing  teachers. 

"Scholarship  and  personality  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  teacher  of  the 
greatest  importance — ^the  two  arc 
complementary — scholarship  alone 
will  certainly  never  bring  success  in 
the  class  room;  personality  without 
scholarship  results  in  intellectual  flab- 
biness  and  superficiaHty. 

Personality  is  one  of  the  school- 
master's favorite  blanket  terms,  diffi- 
cult to  analyze.  A  desirable  person- 
ality will  have  force,  sympathy,  sense 
of  humor,  keen  sense  of  proportion 
with  reference  to  human  affairs,  the 
ability  to  get  the  boy's  point  of  view, 
and  the  gift  of  friendship. 

Even  the  highest  grade  of  scholar- 
ship needs  the  prefessional  teacher's 
training  to  save  the  students  from 
much  useless  experimenting  and  waste 
of  time.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  make  our 
student  body  a  clinic  for  the  enlight- 
ened of  green  and  untrained  teachers." 

With  reference  to  the  tendency  of 
home  training,  a  matter  so  vital  to 
school  life,  Mr.  Prett)rman  had  this 
to  say. 

"It  is  difficult  to  generalize  with 
reference  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
training  in  the  home.  The  home  in 
New  York  City  is  sui  generis.  After 
many  years  in  dealing  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  New  York  City  homes  one 
may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  making 
a  few  generalizations.  I  have  found 
the  great  majority  of  the  homes  with 
which  I  have  dealt  ambitious  for  the 
children's  welfare  and  advancement; 
and  keen  to  have  the  children  held  to 
a  good  standard  of  accomplishment, 
provided  it  is  all  done  at  school  with- 
out bother  to  the  home. 

The  successful  New  York  father 
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is  too  busy  to  give  his  boy  much  at- 
tention; if  he  has  a  bit  of  leisure  he 
doesn't  wish  to  spend  it  on  his  boy. 
The  mother  of  the  home  of  the  suc- 
cessful New  Yorker  is  apt  to  be  so 
busy  with  social  and  charitable  af- 
fairs that  she  in  turn  either  has  Uttle 
time  to  devote  to  her  boy  or  if  she 
has  the  time,  hasn't  the  energy  and 
patience.  'Let  the  schoolmaster  do 
it'  is  the  slogan  of  the  New  York 
home. 

Because  of  conditions  in  the  home 
and  because  of  the  environment  of 
the  great  city  our  boys  are  likely  to 
be  pleasure-loving,  self-indulgent, 
self  centered,  with  slight  regard  for 
the  rights  and  pleasures  of  others, 
easily  bored  and  woefully  dependent 
upon  the  artificial  distractions  and  en- 
tertainments of  the  great  city  for  their 
amusement.  Few  have  the  power  of 
self -amusement,  most  are  subject  to 
the  "weight  of  chance  desire." 

Nearly  all  entertainment  for  New 
York  City  children  is  found  outside 
the  home.  The  result  of  this  is  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  home 
from  that  of  previous  generations  and 
different  from  that  of  other  sections 
of  the  country.  The  home  becomes 
merely  the  domicile  where  good  food, 
plenty  of  servants,  and  a  comfort- 
able bed  are  provided,  not  the  very 
centre  of  the  boy's  life  to  which  he 
should  look  back  as  the  greatest  for- 
mative influence  of  his  life." 

We  next  asked  relative  to  secret 
societies  for  school  boys,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  headmaster  these  societies 
was  not  considered  of  use  for  boys 
of  this  age. 

"After  an  experience  of  ten  years," 
said  he,  "with  fraternities  and  soci- 
ties  which  were  controlled  completely 


by  faculty  members  I  had  no  I 
tion  in  eliminating  them  froi 
Horace  Mann  School.  I  att 
many  of  the  meetings — there 
few  meetings  without  the  presei 
a  teacher — the  meetings  were  h 
the  homes — there  were  no  un 
nate  experiences  during  the  li 
the  fraternities  and  societies, 
ever,  the  problem  of  the  boy  an 
not  admitted  to  the  societies  b 
so  acute  that  abolition  of  frate: 
seemed  the  only  solution. 

In  the  Horace  Mann   Schoc 
Boys  we  have  boys'  clubs,  non- 
and  not  affiliated  with  any  org 
tion  outside  the  school.     The 
meet   in   the   school   building 
hour  provided  for  the  purpose 
also  meet  occasionally  in  the  1: 
Membership  in  clubs  is  open 
boys  in  the  school.     Their  aim 
advance  the  interests  of  the  s 
Each  club  has  its  Suggestion 
mittee  which  regularly  reports 
Headmaster  its  recommendatioi 
the  improvement  of  the  school 

"  What  are  the  advantages  c 
advantages  of  co-education  in  p 
tory  schools?"  we  asked. 

Relative  to  co-education,  Dr. 
tymsLti  said,  "I  believe  the  educ2 
advantages  of  co-education  ir 
ondary  schools  are  slight.  Und< 
tain  conditions  it  is  more  econc 
to  educate  the  sexes  together  i 
secondary  schools.  Co-educatio 
inaugurated  in  this  country  b< 
it  was  cheaper. 

There  are  many  reasons  whj 
and  girls  (between  twelve  and 
een  years  of  age)  should  be  edt 
separately. 

There  are  certain  f  undamenta 
peramental  differences  between 
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t  boys  and  girls  which  necessi- 
lifferent  treatment  in  the  class 
The  boy  needs  driving,  the 
nswers  to  an  entirely  different 
>f  appeal.  Adolescent  boys  need 
emphasis  placed  on  the  physical 
i  education  and  less  on  the  so- 
ide.  The  home  and  church  en- 
nent  as  a  rule  supply  sufficient 
tunity  for  the  social  mingling 
ITS  and  girls. 

ilieve  the  attention  of  both  boys 
jirls  is  distracted  from  their 
I  work  in  the  co-educational 
I.  It  is  quite  proper  that  boys 
iris  should  be  interested  in  each 
but  the  school  is  not  the  best 
for  such  interest  to  be  shown. 

s  possible  in  separate  schools  to 
the  boys  under  men  teachers. 
le  adolescent  period  our  boys 
he  direction  and  control  of  men. 
jirls  need  both  men  and  women 
;rs  and  it  is  customary  to  have 
sexes  represented  in  the  facul- 
f  our  girls'  schools." 

hat,   in   your  opinion,   are   the 
weaknesses  in  preparatory  edu- 
in  the  United  States  today?" 
xt  asked. 

ative  to  co-education  Dr.  Pret- 
1  said,  "I  believe  the  chief 
lesses  of  the  preparatory  school 
ue  to  our  social  environment, 
chool  delivers  the  kind  of  prod- 
le  public  demands. 

ondary  education  is  no  longer 
e  leaders,  it  is  every  boy's  right, 
state  or  city  must  provide  it. 
laving  yet  devised  educational 
Df  sufficient  variety  to  meet  the 
of  all  kinds  of  humanity,  we 
se  the  old  educational  tools  of 
iration  ago  for  the  type  that  was 


rarely  found  in  our  secondary  schools 
of  1870-1880. 

The  public  demands  that  we  pass 
our  boys  through  the  schools  and  we 
do  it.  But  to  accomplish  this  we  set 
a  low  level  of  mediocrity  as  our 
standard.  Our  best  effort  is  given  to 
the  students  of  inferior  ability  and  the 
brilliant  minds  are  more  or  less 
neglected. 

The  students  know  that  our  stand- 
ards are  low,  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
on  without  hard  work;  and  the  re- 
suit  is  moral  and  mental  flabbiness, 
an  inability  to  face  the  difficult  thing 
and  master  it. 

If  our  students  preparing  for  col- 
lege fear  the  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations they  avoid  difficulties  by 
entering  a  college  which  accepts  cer- 
tificates. It  is  my  hope  that  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia  and  Princeton  will 
never  give  up  some  method  of  ex- 
amination for  admission. 

The  cry  that  has  been  set  up  for 
painless  education — learning  without 
study  at  home — is  doing  irreparable 
damage.  The  greatest  gift  the  school 
confers  on  the  adolescent  boy  is  the 
necessity  of  facing  alone  some  prob- 
lem every  night.  Only  in  this  way 
will  the  habit  of  independent  work 
ever  be  developed." 

"What  subjects  do  you  deem  most 
important  to  teach  thoroughly  to 
preparatory  students?"    we  asked. 

The  subjects  considered  to  be  es- 
pecially important  for  preparatory 
school  teaching  was  spoken  of  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  curriculum  made  up  of  the 
mother  tongue,  foreign  languages, 
mathematics,  the  sciences  and  history, 
with  some  opportunity  for  hand  work 
will  provide  symmetrical  training.     I 
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would  not  select  any  one  subject  for 
thorough  treatment,  but  would  insist 
that  whatever  is  done  shall  be  done 
thoroughly.  The  habit  of  careful, 
painstaking,  accurate  work,  of  do- 
ing one's  duty  is  far  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  of  any  subject." 

"Do  you  anticipate  a  large  growth 
in  the  next  ten  years  of  private 
schools  in  this  country?" 

Dr.  Prettyman  seemed  to  be  san- 
guine regarding  the  promise  of 
growth  in  private  schools  during  the 
next  ten  years.  He  said,  "the  prob- 
able increase  of  immigration  and  the 
natural  increase  of  attendance  at  our 
public  high  schools  of  children  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  grades  of  abilities 
will  more  and  more  crowd  our  pub- 
lic high  schools.  Less  and  less  will 
they  be  able  to  set  high  standards  of 
scholarship,  for  democracy  demands 
the  education  of  the  secondary  school 
for  all.  The  increase  of  wealth  in 
this  country  will  tend  naturally  to 
bring  to  the  private  schools  greater 
numbers  that  are  seeking  smaller 
schools,  smaller  classes,  a  limited  so- 
cial environment,  and  a  high  scholarly 
standard  which  eliminates  the  unwill- 
ing and  incapable  students.  Hence, 
I  believe,  we  shall  see  a  decided 
growth  in  the  number  of  private 
schools." 

"How  do  boys'  camps  aid  prepara- 
tory training?"  we  asked. 

Boys'  camps  was  the  subject  upon 
which  Mr.  Prett)rman  could  speak 
with  authority  because  the  Horace 
Mann  School  has  conducted  a  large 
camp  each  summer.  In  his  opinion 
boys'  camps  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  "They  are  by  no  means 
standardized— each  camp  works  on  its 
own  lines.     There  are  certain  moral 


qualities    which    all    well-establ 
camps  are  training. 

"In  camp  a  boy  learns  to  live 
his  fellows,  subjecting  his  owt 
and  desires  somewhat  to  those  c 
group.  The  intimacy  of  the 
life  almost  enforces  this  quali 
mixing. 

"Respect    for    another's    pro] 
pleasures  and  rights  is  inculcate 
well  as  respect  and  care   for 
own  property. 

"The  homes  as  a  rule  testify 
the  boys  return  from  camp  we 
up  physically,  willing  to  lend  a 
in  the  home  life,  and  more  thou| 
of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
members  of  the  family." 

VENTILATING  THE 

SCHOOL  R< 

THE  great  importance  placed 
the  installation  of  proper  ^ 
lating  systems  in  the  new  school  1 
ings,  is  ample  evidence  that  publi 
thorities  have  at  last  realized  the 
lute  necessity  of  pure  air  for  s 
children.  But  a  ventilating  syst< 
itself  cannot  bring  perfect  result 
less  the  conditions  in  which  it  i 
afford  it  every  possible  assistance 
instance,  a  ventilating  system  m 
perfect  but  if  it  works  in  a  s 
building  where  the  floors  are 
and  dirty,  it  merely  becomes  a  r 
of  circulating  the  dust — and  the  { 
which  the  dust  contains. 

To  avoid  this.  Standard  ! 
Dressing  is  constantly  used.  It 
oily  dressing,  which  not  only  c 
the  floor  but  which  also  keepi 
dust  down — besides  preserving 
wood  of  the  floor. — Reading  N 
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Praining  Teachers  in  Their  Own  Class  Rxx>ms 

By  Janet  R.  Rankin 
School  Service  Secretaxy  Department  of  Pablic  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin 


tA^INING  or  normal  school  in- 
struction alone  does  not  assure 

teaching  after  graduation.  Many 
le  best  scholars  fall  by  the  way- 
and  get  sick  or  married.  Many 
he  others  come  into  conditions 
r  covered  in  their  school  instruc- 
and  have  to  make  a  new  theory 
edagogy  to  fit  actual  conditions. 
1  ideal  arrangement  would  seem 
;  that  of  having  a  traveling  nor- 
school  to  visit  teachers,  size  up 
itions  and  give  help,  suggestion 
principles  on  which  to  work.  This 

condition  is  at  present  being  ap- 
imated  in  the  supervising  teacher 
m  in  the  rural  schools  of  Wis- 
in. 

lapter  531  of  the  Wisconsin  ses- 
of  the  laws  of  1915,  provides  for 
ipcrvisor  for  rural  schools  in 
ties  of  125  schools  or  less,  and 

such  supervising  teachers  in 
ties  having  more  than  125 
dIs.  The  salary  and  expenses  of 
I  assistants  to  the  county  super- 
dents  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the 

school  funds.  The  duty  of  the 
rvising  teacher  includes  profes- 
il  visitation   and   supervision   of 

schools  and  state  graded  schools 
e  county  for  which  she  has  been 
inted.  There  are  at  present  81 
rvising  teachers  in  the  state  of 
ronsin,  eight  counties  having  two 

teachers. 

ith  the  inauguration  of  this  sys- 
in  September,  1915,  was  started 
ixperiment  in  rural  supervision 
.  scale  previously  attempted  by 
ther  state  in  the  Union.     Some 


states  such  as  West  Virginia  have 
rural  supervisors  other  than  county 
superintendents  in  a  few  of  the 
counties  and  reports  have  been  issued 
showing  the  merits  of  the  system  and 
the  advisability  of  extending  it  to  all 
counties  of  the  state.  In  Wisconsin 
alone  each  county  is  provided  with 
one  or  more  professional  visitors  for 
the  assistance  of  the  rural  school 
teacher. 

After  three  months  of  experiment 
reports  were  secured  from  the  Wis- 
consin supervising  teachers.  These 
reports  contain  a  wealth  of  enthus- 
iasm and  good  ideas  for  aiding  the 
rural  school  teacher. 

"I  find  the  work  very  interesting 
and  many  teachers  have  been  kind 
enough  to  say  that  the  office  is  a  help 
to  them." 

"I  have  aimed  to  make  the  teachers 
feel  free  to  ask  questions  and  have 
been  thankful  to  receive  many  letters 
containing  interesting  questions." 

"There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more 
than  the  work  of  the  supervisory 
teacher.  The  teachers  in  this  county 
have  such  a  good  attitude  toward  me 
which  makes  me  enjoy  it  all  the  more. 
I  have  met  a  goodly  share  of  the 
parents  of  these  pupils.  They  also 
make  me  welcome  in  their  homes." 

The  need  for  interest  in  the  rural 
schools  is  mentioned  by  many  super- 
vising teachers. 

"If  I  can  get  the  people  of  the 
various  communities  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  school  in  their  midst  this 
year,  the  way  may  be  considered 
paved   for  the  good  work  which   I 
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sincerely  hope  may  follow  in  this 
county.  One  of  the  most  inspiring 
features  of  the  work  to  me  is  that 
many  of  the  rural  school  teachers  are 
girls  of  fine,  strong  character,  who 
are  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work, 
even  though  some  of  them  are  work- 
ing under  conditions  which  would  dis- 
courage any  but  the  most  courageous." 

From  most  of  the  counties  in  Wis- 
consin come  reports  that  school  boards 
are  found  willing  to  purchase  new 
equipment  which  is  needed  by  the 
school  when  the  need  is  called  to 
their  attention  by  the  school  visitor. 
Text  books  have  been  considered  by 
most  of  the  supervising  teachers  with 
the  result  in  one  county  of  changes 
made  in  about  half  the  schools  visited, 
and  in  others  of  nearly  as  revolution- 
ary results. 

School  sanitation, — lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation, — is  improved.  The 
school  subjects,  of  course,  form  the 
fundamental  consideration  of  the 
supervising  teachers,  and  chart  helps, 
hectograph  outlines  and  other  material 
are  distributed  liberally  to  teachers 
needing  them. 

One  teacher  reports :  "I  have  start- 
ed a  Teachers'  Extension  Bureau  in 
which  ideas  for  agriculture,  language, 
hygiene,  reading,  etc.,  are  exchanged 
between  teachers  in  this  county.  I 
have  prepared  envelopes  containing  a 
number  of  practical  helps  in  one  sub- 
ject and  these  are  loaned  to  the 
teacher  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
I  send  them  out  with  the  request 
that  when  they  are  returned  they  will 
contain  one  additional  idea  in  any 
subject.  In  this  way  the  Bureau  is 
constantly  increasing  and  is  a  con- 
stant exchange  of  ideas  and  helps. 


9> 


In  a  very  real  sense  the  supervi 
ing  teachers  of  Wisconsin  are  makii 
"the  best  in  any  one  school  contagioi 
to  all/' 

There  arc  something  over  6,6< 
rural  schools  in  the  state  of  Wisco: 
sin.  Up  to  the  Christmas  holida; 
3,694  schools  in  all,  or  considerab 
more  than  half  the  total  number 
the  state,  had  been  visited  by  tl 
supervising  teachers.  Seven  supe 
vising  teachers  had  visited  every  di 
trict  in  their  coimty  and  five  hi 
visited  from  90  to  99  per  cent.  On 
2  both  late  appointment,  had  visits 
less  than  30  per  cent  of  their  districi 

Of  the  schools  visited  over  400  we 
weak  schools  needing  particular  a 
tention  and  in  these  supervising  teacl 
ers  spent  from  one  and  one-half 
two  days  or  more,  as  need  was  see 
In  most  of  the  schools  classes  we: 
taught  for  the  benefit  of  the  scho 
teacher. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  rur 
education  of  today  is  that  which  fin< 
its  field  in  the  community  rather  ths 
between  the  covers  of  the  school  te: 
books.  Supervising  teachers  have  d 
veloped  this  work.  261  communi 
meetings  have  been  held  up  to  tl 
Christmas  holidays  and  91  teachei 
meetings.  Reading  circles  have  be< 
organized  in  many  counties.  Boy 
clubs,  home  credit  associations,  scho 
contests  and  other  school  extensic 
activities  have  been  emphasized. 

It  is  the  supervising  teachers  sy 
tem  as  well  as  other  advanced  stq 
which  have  caused  Wisconsin  to  1 
designated  by  a  national  education 
official  as  the  foremost  state  in  tl 
Union  in  its  provisions  for  rur 
schools. 


A  Students'  Shrine  in  Chicago 

By  Hubert  M.  Skinner 


IT  is  a  little  remarkable  that  com- 
mercial, material  Chicago,  with  its 
never-ceasing  noise  and  haste,  should 
contain  such  a  literary  shrine  as  the 
library  in  the  home  of  the  late  A.  J. 
Cox,  which  one  of  the  papers  of  that 
city  recently  described  as  a  feature 
about  to  disappear  through  the  de- 
molition of  the  building  and  the  sale 
of  the  books.  Happily,  the  impending 
removal  and  sale  were  only  matters 
of  erroneous  rumor;  but  they  have 
served  to  call  attention  to  the  library 
itself,  which  is  unique  among  book 
I  collections. 

!  Forty  years  ago  there  was  a  re- 
i  markable  international-exchange  in 
•  the  literary  and  educational  world. 
I  In  every  American  college,  for  a  long 
i  period,  the  books  of  Max  Miiller,  of 
}  Oxford,  were  a  matter  of  course,  on 
:  the  tables  of  students,  in  the  society 
;  libraries  and  in  the  recitation  halls. 
\  In  the  "seventies"  there  began  in  the 
||  United  States  the  publication  of  a 
L  series  of  books  that  were  gratissima 
i  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Strange 
I  to  say,  their  source  was  not  Boston 
9  or  New  Haven  or  Ann  Arbor,  but 
ir  Chicago ;  and  Dr.  William  Matthews, 
::  of  the  old  Chicago  University,  was 
3  their    author.      Of    this    many-sided 

E*  man  it  was  said  that  he  had  read 
everything  worth  reading,  met  every 
F'  contemporary  worth  meeting,  seen 
every  place  worth  seeing — and  that 
>.  he  had  forgotten  nothing. 
i  S.  C.  Griggs,  of  Chicago,  published 
Jithe  books  of  Doctor  Matthews,  and 

I 

ijA.  J.  Cox  bound  them.  Mr.  Cox,  a 
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native  of  England,  was  not  only  a 
very  superior  bookbinder,  he  was  a 
lover  of  books,  a  critic  of  the  drama, 
a  gentleman  of  the  broadest  culture. 
He  expended  his  wealth  in  building 
up  a  library  which  was  the  delight  of 
his  circle  of  chosen  friends,  leaders 
in  the  world  of  criticism  and  composi- 
tion. Other  book  collectors  of  Chi- 
cago sent  their  rare  volumes  abroad 
to  be  bound.  Mr.  Cox  procured  from 
Europe,  the  most  skilled  artists  in 
bookbinding,  and  thus  had  the  work 
for  his  library  performed  under  his 
own  supervision,  making  his  own  sug- 
gestions, and  securing  results  nowhere 
equaled  in  America. 

His  collection  was  not  large,  his 
twenty-five  hundred  volumes  being 
scarcely  a  quarter  the  number  in  the 
famous  collection  of  Charles  J. 
Barnes,  in  the  same  city.  But  in  cer- 
tain features  it  is  unrivaled — as,  for 
instance,  in  its  dramatic  record  and 
criticism,  its  Shakespeare  collection, 
etc. 

The  newspaper  mentioned  was  for- 
tunate in  reproducing  from  the  fly 
leaf  of  one  of  the  books  a  hitherto  un- 
published poem  by  Eugene  Field,  who 
was  one  of  the  circle  of  friends  that 
were  always  at  home  in  the  Cox  man- 
sion. James  Baldwin  is  another 
whose  handwriting  is  there  in  evi- 
dence. George  Howland,  the  most 
successful  of  all  translators  of  Virgil, 
was  another  friend  of  Mr.  Cox.  Doc- 
tor Matthews,  with  friends  in  all  Eu- 
rope, was  a  central  figure .  in  the 
group. 
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As  a  mere  exhibit  of  the  wonders 
of  the  bookbinder's  art,  the  library 
attracts  the  lovers  of  luxury  in  books ; 
but  to  the  world  traveler  and  student 
it  means  more  than  this.  It  was  a 
center  of  much  of  the  world's  best 
thought,  a  meeting-place  of  master 
spirits.  It  seems  like  a  historic 
shrine.     It  is  left,  today,  exactly  as 


its  master  left  it  six  years  ago,  an( 
is  visited  with  rare  interest  by  travel 
ers  from  far.  While  the  march  o: 
the  city's  needs  for  building  sites  ha) 
not  yet  invaded  the  old  homestead,  i 
will  in  time ;  and  what  will  become  o: 
the  collection  is  problematical.  Bu 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  thii 
unique  nook  in  the  great  metropolis 


"Clothes" 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Author  "Drusilla  with  a  Million,"  etc. 


IS  the  question  of  clothes  too 
frivolous  a  subject  for  a  magazine 
devoted  to  purely  educational  ques- 
tions? Yet  I  think  there  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  the  American  woman 
needs  to  be  educated  more  than  on 
the  subject  of  clothes,  if  the  present 
styles  are  an  indication  of  what  our 
women  are  wearing  and  are  going  to 
wear  the  coming  year. 

We  want  the  vote,  we  want  to  be 
considered  as  intellectual,  intelligent 
beings,  fit  to  take  our  place  alongside 
of  man  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
Yet  we  make  caricatures  of  woman- 
hood by  the  manner  in  which  we 
dress.  I  have  been  to  the  openings 
of  several  of  the  New  York  dress 
makers  and  at  some  of  the  great 
shops,  and  have  watched  the  mani- 
quins  parade  before  me  dressed  in 
silks  and  satins,  velvets  and  cloth  of 
gold.  Some  were  hooped,  some  were 
bustled,  all  wore  gowns  shockingly 
decolette  for  evening  wear,  and  dis- 
gracefully short  for  the  street.  Are 
these  gowns  intended  for  real  women? 
Would  a  man  care  to  see  his  sister 
or  his  mother  arrayed  in  garments 


such  as  these  the  fashion  makers  an 
showing  this  season? 

When'  will  women  weary  of  arbi- 
trary style  setting  and  find  the  cour- 
age and  the  skill  to  develop  origin 
ality  in  dress — seeking  out  the  lin« 
and  colors  that  best  suit  them  anc 
adhering  to  their  chosen  dress,  regard 

less  of  fashion? 

I  could  not  answer  my  own  ques- 
tion, consequently  went  to  the  on< 
woman  in  New  York  who  has  mad< 
a  study  of  the  individuality  of  hei 
patron  and  has  built  gowns  that  ex- 
press her  personality,  regardless  oi 
the  dictates  of  the  great  coutouriers 
Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Holley  the  foundei 
of  "The  Art  Dress  League"  has  re 
cently  returned  from  a  long  residence 
in  Paris  where  she  has  been  working 
in  the  very  center  of  the  fashior 
world,  yet  defying  fashion  and  estab- 
lishing herself  in  her  own  unique 
field. 

Mrs.  Holley  laughed  at  my  expres- 
sion when  I  asked  her  to  what  w( 
were  coming  if  the  present  extrava- 
gance in  clothes  persisted.    She  said 

"Everyone   acknowledges   the   ab- 
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surdity  of  the  present  decrees  of  fash- 
ion in  demanding  one  year  a  scant 
yard  of  material  about  the  ankle  and 
the  next  year  insisting  upon  eight 
yards  of  fullness.  Now  a  waist  line, 
now  our  waists  under  our  arms.  One 
season  we  must  resemble  Russian 
peasants,  another  Japanese  maidens. 
Women  with  a  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  are  beginning  to  rebel  at 
this  tyranny  of  fashion.  Styles  are 
not  by  artists  who  design  clothes  that 
shall  be  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
artists  who  work  under  the  direction 
of  commercial  houses  which  demand 
constantly  something  novel,  are  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  found  in  the  rival 
house  across  the  street.  Now  I  be- 
lieve that  every  woman  if  left  free 
to  select  her  own  colors,  materials 
and  style  of  dress,  would  choose  the 
shades  and  lines  that  best  express  and 
suit  her.  The  style  of  her  gowns 
would  no  longer  be  arbitarily  settled 
for  her  by  some  one  who  never  saw 
her;  but  it  would  conform  to  her 
figure,  her  coloring  and  would  ex- 
press herself." 

I  immediately  began  to  think  "dress 
reform"  and  conjured  up  some  of  the 
horrors  I  have  seen  perpertrated  in 
that  name.  Long  night-gowney  aff- 
airs, with  a  big  cord  around  the  waist, 
and  generally  worn  by  women  with 
untidy,  "artistic"  hair.  But  when  Mrs. 
Holley  showed  me  some  of  her  cos- 
tumes, I  could  readily  see  why  she 
could  succeed  even  in  the  fashion 
center  of  the  world.  They  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  with  softly  flowing 
lines  and  natural  draping,  neither 
loose  fitting  nor  tight  fitting,  and  trim- 
med with  exquisite  embroidery  or  a 
touch  of  color  given  by  the  hand  of 
an  artist  with  the  brush. 


I  was  interested  in  the  practical 
side  of  the  question  as  well  as  its 
artistic.  Mrs.  Holley  said  that  dress 
should  be  cumulative,  and  each  year 
a  garment  or  two  could  be  added  that 
need  not  be  given  away  within  six 
months.  There  is  nothing  to  go  out 
of  style  and  one  need  not  each  year 
go  through  their  wardrobe  and  send 
the  accumulation  of  the  year  before 
to  the  "poor  relation"  or  to  the  sec- 
ond hand  shop.  For  the  woman  with 
a  small  dress  allowance  it  is  a  boon. 
With  one  underdress,  one  may  add 
the  dainty  evening  tunics,  the  bridge 
jackets,  the  afternoon  drapery,  and 
always  feel  well  gowned.  Mrs.  Hol- 
ley's  blending  of  colors  is  simply  mar- 
velous, and  as  I  watched  one  dress 
being  transformed  into  five,  I  thought 
of  what  it  would  mean  to  the  traveler. 

I  said  to  Mrs.  Holley,  "How  many 
of  those  gowns  could  be  packed  into 
a  dress  suit  case  ?"  She  said,  "We  will 
see"  and  after  a  short  wait  a  medium- 
sized  suit  case  was  brought,  and  in 
it  was  placed  three  under  dresses,  a 
blue  silk,  a  blue  satin  and  a  gray  mes- 
saline.  "I  see  that  blues  and  greys 
are  your  colors,  so  I  will  pack  the 
bag  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Holley.  The 
blue  silk  you  can  wear  as  it  is,  for 
the  morning.  If  you  wish  to  dress 
for  luncheon  you  can  wear  this  lit- 
tle blue  chiffon  jacket,  if  you  should 
by  chance  be  asked  to  an  elaborate 
tea,  this  drapery  transforms  the  dress 
into  an  afternoon  gown.  If  you  dine 
with  friends,  with  this  it  will  become 
an  evening  gown."  The  same  thing 
was  shown  me  with  the  other  imder- 
dresses  and  as  I  watched  the  little 
French  grey  silk  tea  jacket,  with  its 
orange  lining  of  chiffon  and  trimmed 
with  a  hand-painted  design  of  blend- 
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ed  colors  being  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  or  saw  the  glimpse  of  American 
beauty  chiffon  under  its  grey  cover- 
ing, I  said,  "Why  do  we  always  wear 
such  ugly  colors,  when  there  are  such 
beautiful  shades  from  which  to 
choose  ?" 

Mrs.  HoUey  answered  "This  matter 
of  the  use  of  color  in  dress  is  an- 
other way  in  which  women  must  gain 
freedom.  When  we  have  so  many 
beautiful  primary  and  secondary  col- 
ors in  thousands  of  combinations,  why 
do  we  choose  for  our  clothing  shades 
which  have  little  if  any  beauty.  Grey 
black  and  white  are  strictly  neutral, 
and  as  such  are  excellent  to  give  real 
color  its  value,  especially  when  used 
as  the  back  ground." 

Finally  the  bag  was  packed  and 
there  was  still  room  for  toilet  articles, 
and  sundries  that  one  must  use  while 
travelling. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Holley,  "you 
have  fifteen  dresses.  You  will  be 
clothed  elaborately  or  simple,  for 
morning,  afternoon  or  evening."  I 
thought  of  a  little  conversation  that 
was  wafted  to  our  room  from  an 
open  window  in  a  Havana  hotel. 

"John"  said  a  tired  voice,  "Can't  I 
put  one  dress  in  your  trunk?"  "No, 
you  can't"  said  a  decided  voice.  There 
was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  the 
man  evidently  watching  the  packing 


operations.  Finally  he  said  "Mai 
why  in  thunder  do  you  take  eve 
blooming  thing  you  possess  in  t 
world  every  time  you  go  away  frc 
home  ?"  "But  John,  I  don't"  the  voi 
answered  a  little  tearfully,  "But  th< 
new  clothes  take  up  so  much  roon 

Would  we  not  all  be  more  willi 
to  travel  if  it  were  not  for  the  thoug 
of  the  luggage?    Doesn't  the  thoug 
of  having  to  pack  in  tiny  state  rooD 
of   having   to   watch    for  trunks 
crowded  wharves,  of  having  to  w; 
for    customs   officials    in   hot,    dus 
waiting  rooms  and  of  having  to  p 
the  exorbitant  prices  for  the  trans! 
of  trunks  to  hotels,  often  deter 
from   leaving   home   and   would   ^ 
not  like  to  feel  that  when  we  bou| 
a  pretty  gown  we  would  not  have 
relegate  it  to  the  store  room  wit! 
six  months  or  a  year? 

I  believe  that  the  real  woman 
becoming  tired  of   the  exacting  c 
mands  of  modem  fashion,  and  I  ho 
that  here  and  there  a  woman  will 
found  who  has  both  the  taste  a 
the  courage  to  ignore  the  official  I 
bests  of  so-called  Vstyle,"  and  tl 
gradually  the  feminine  public  will 
influenced  to  take  a  similar  step, 
seems  to  me  that  women  need  tl 
education  as  much  as  they  need  to 
educated  in  parliamentary  law,  or 
how  to  secure  the  vote. 


DAWN 


Death,  like  the*gray  mist 

That  throws  ita^pall 

Over  the  sunse^ky 

Dimming  all — 

Is — but  a  Heavenly 

Curtain — ^Drawn 

To  i>repare  for  the  pageant 

Of  the  Dawn! 

— Ruth  Plmnley  Thompson,  in  Book  News  Month 
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y         Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

n'  (All  rights  reserved) 

s* 

By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  Organizer 

M  THE  SCHOOL  STORE 

d 

^  By  Effie  L.  Bean 

n  Part  II 

s; 

Storekeeping  time  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  teaching 

^  neatness,  order  and  cleanliness. 

Think  of  all  the  stores  you  know. 

.  Which  do  you  like  best? 

1^  Why  do  you  like  the  neat  and  dean  one  best? 

1  How  should  the  storekeeper  and  his  clerks  look? 

Should  they  have  dean  hands?    Why? 

•  Which  storekeeper  shotdd  we  patronize,  the  dean  one  or  the  op> 

posite? 

Remember  that  the  children  are  our  future  dtizens  and  it  is  to 

them  we  must  look  for  the  raising  and  improving  of  our  standards. 

.  If  we  can  get  the  children  to  appredate  the  needs  of  deanliness 

i  in  all  things  we  have  done  much  to  educate  those  children  to  become 

I  good  dtizens. 

The  store  may  furnish  many  topics  for  language  work,  such  as 

'  compositions  upon  the  various  artides  exhibited,  as,  A  Study  of  Tea, 

How  Butter  is  Made,  A  Visit  to  a  Candy  Factory. 

.  If  possible  take  the  children  to  visit  a  mill  or  factory  and  let  them 

observe  the  various  processes,  to  be  reproduced  next  day  in  school. 

Dictated  sentences  such  as  the  following  may  be  given. 

Daisy  bought  two  dozen  eggs. 

They  cost  thirty  cents  a  dozen. 

Do  you  like  candy. 

**Good  day,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

To  me  the  store  is  the  merging  point  of  all  or  nearly  all  subjects 

taught  in  school. 

Lists  of  canned  goods,  fruits,  vegetables,  as  well  as  their  use  in 

short  sentences,  provide  us  with  material  for  our  spelling  lessons. 

Geography  and  history  could  have  no  finer  incentive  than  the 

store  provides. 

A  pound  of  tea  will  suggest  a  study  of  the  tea  plantations  of  China, 

the  different  processes  necessary  to  bring  tea  to  its  present  state, 
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Cabinel  for  our  Model-Store  made  by  manual  training 
class,  shown  by  the  school  at  National  Educational  Con- 
vention &  Hshihiiion.  1915,  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y. 


m 

f' 

^^^B^^^^m  -w 

Our  Model-Store  in  a  boys'  school  in  Missouri,  Here  the  store  is  very  poputarand  there  19 
much  rivalry  for  the  positions  of  store-keeper  and  cashier.  These  are  changed  weekly,  progress, 
and  deportment  being  considered  in  making  appointments. 


LI 


Our  Model  Store  in  a  Minnesota  School.  The  counter  is 
made  with  emptysoapboxes  covered  with  wrapping  paper. 
Sand  is  used  for  lessons  in  weighing. 


Our  Model  Store  in  a  Massachusetts  School.  The  city  carpenter  made  the  counter,  the 
Mftnual  Training  Class  made  the  shelves — which,  by  the  way,  are  just  a  little  too  high  tor  the 
snaller  children  to  reach  the  top  shelf. 


THE  MODEL-STORE-KEEPING  METHOD 

climate  of  the  country,  its  people,  their  habits  and  manner  of  living, 
other  products  of  the  country.  Study  other  tea  producing  countries 
and  compare  them. 

A  sack  of  flour  will  be  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  growth  of  wheat, 
wheat  producing  countries,  process  of  making  flour. 

Of  course  a  visit  to  a  flour  mill  at  this  time,  is  the  best  means  of 
teaching  the  latter,  but  where  this  is  impossible  very  good  ideas  may 
be  obtained  through  pictures  and  descriptions. 

A  can  of  salmon  introduces  a  study  of  the  fisheries  and  canneries 
of  our  country. 

Sugar  opens  the  way  to  a  study  of  sugar  plantations,  the  dififerenoe 
between  cane  and  beet  sugar,  sugar  refineries,  etc. 

In  a  similar  way  such  articles  as  rice,  spices,  coffee,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, oil,  salt,  cheese,  etc.,  pave  the  way  to  a  detailed  study  of 
different  countries,  people,  products,  etc. 

During  the  history  period  legends,  myths  and  stories  of  these 
different  countries  will  be  found  very  interesting. 

During  the  recreation  or  physical  exercise  period  folk  dancing  and 
games  of  these  different  people  may  be  taught. 

The  store  fumi^es  many  a  subject  for  drawing  and  painting,  for 
example,  object  drawing  of  cans  and  measures,  painting  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  their  modeling  in  day  or  plasticine. 

Our  store  also  provides  an  abundance  of  material  for  writing, 
either  of  words,  sentences  or  paragraphs. 

Some  of  the  national,  as  well  as  other  songs  characteristic  of 
these    different   countries  may  be    sung   during  the  music  period. 

Domestic  science  may  be  benefited  by  a  study  of  the  different 
foods  and  their  preparation  for  the  table. 

The  store  gives  us  ample  opportunities  for  sand  table  work. 

Think  of  the  delight  of  the  children  in  reproducing  in  the  sand 
table  the  lives  and  habits  of  people  in  different  countries. 

With  the  present  abundant  supply  of  interesting  readers  contain- 
ing stories  of  many  strange  lands  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  cor- 
relating reading  with  our  Store.  The  information  stories  supplied 
with  the  store  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose. 

A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  transportation  used  today  as 
compared  with  those  of  past  ages  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

A  brief  study  of  food  values  during  otu-  hygiene  period  is  time  well 
spent. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  as  a  factor  in  teaching  arithmetic 
the  store  has  no  equal. 

A  quantity  of  toy  money  may  be  obtained  from  almost  any  supply 
house  or  it  may  be  made  by  the  pupils  during  seat  work  periods.* 

^Educational  Foundations  Model  Storekeeping  Department  sends  toy  money 
to  store  users  on  request. 
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.  After  selecting  storekeeper,  derks  and  customers,  provide  each 
customer  with  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Of  course  the  merchant  must  have  a  supply  of  cash  on  hand  so 
he  may  make  change  when  necessary. 

In  the  lower  grades  let  the  children  hefpn  by  buying  one  article 
and  pa3H[ng  for  it  and  gradually  increase  the  number  of  articles 
bought. 

Upon  their  return  from  the  store  let  customers  tell  in  complete 
statements  what  they  bought,  the  price  of  each  article,  the  cost  of 
the  entire  purchase,  the  amount  of  money  possessed  and  change  re- 
ceived. 

Let  one  child  go  to  the  store  and  buy  three  or  four  five-cent  things, 
and  another  three  or  four  ten-cent  things,  etc. 

How  many  five-cent  articles  does  it  take  to  equal  one  ten-cent 
article? 

How  many  five-cent  bars  of  soap  can  you  get  for  a  dime?  A 
quarter? 

How  many  ten-cent  packages  of  Kellogg's  can  you  get  for  a  dime? 
A  half  doUar?    A  dollar? 

How  many  for  a  quarter? 

Would  you  have  any  money  left? 

How  much? 

What  could  you  buy  with  it? 

Get  the  children  to  see  that  there  are  five  nickels  in  a  quarter, 
five  dimes  in  a  half  dollar,  four  quarters  in  a  dollar  and  two  half 
dollars  in  a  dollar,  by  grouping  different  articles  as,  four  boxes  of 
breakfast  food  for  a  dollar,  five  bars  of  soap  for  a  quarter,  five  pack- 
ages of  Lasses  Kisses  for  a  half  dollar,  etc. 

During  this  time  the  children  will  almost  unconsciously  learn 
the  number  of  cents  in  a  nickel,  a  dime,  a  quarter,  a  half  dollar,  a 
dollar;  the  number  of  nickels  in  a  dime,  a  quarter,  a  half  dollar,  a 
dollar;  the  number  of  quarters  in  a  half  dollar,  a  dollar,  and  the  num- 
ber of  half  dollars  in  a  dollar,  etc. 

In  running  your  store  teach  business  methods  as  far  as  possible. 

For  example,  in  making  change,  teach  the  store  keeper  to  sub- 
tract by  adding  as  real  merchants  and  clerks  do.  For  instance,  if  a 
purchase  is  as  follows,  soap,  five  cents,  lemons,  ten  cents,  chocolate 
ten  cents  and  rice  five  cents,  the  total  cost  is  thirty  cents. 

Suppose  the  customer  tenders  a  half  dollar  in  pa3rment.  The 
storekeeper  then  gives  him  his  change,  either  two  dimes,  or  four 
nickels  or  a  dime  and  two  nickels  and  counts  in  this  way — ^thirty 
(amount  of  purchase)  forty,  fifty  (adding  the  two  dimes)  or  thirty, 
thirty-five,  forty,  forty-five,  fifty  (adding  the  four  nickels)  or  thirty, 
forty,  forty-five,  fifty,  (adding  the  dime  and  two  nickels)  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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Such  methods  are  practical  and  businesslike. 

Our  store  provides  practice  in  the  use  of  fractions,  i.  e.,  buy  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  butter,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  cheese,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  rice,  one-half  gallon  of  oil,  etc. 

Practical  work  in  measuring  is  done  by  using  sand  or  sawdust 
for  sugar,  rice,  etc. 

A  few  vegetables  may  be  brought  by  each  child  and  thus  a  suffi- 
cient supply  may  be  obtained  with  which  to  do  actual  measuring  by 
pecks  and  bushels. 

See  how  many  things  in  your  store  are  sold  by  the  dozen,  the 
pound,  the  bu^el,  pint,  quart  or  gallon,  etc. 

Let  pupils  arrange  for  special  sales  by  placing  placards,  prepared 
by  themselves,  in  conspidous  places,  or  by  writing  out  advertisements. 

See  whose  work  is  best  and  will  attract  buyers,  which  is  the  prime 
object  of  advertising. 

Orders  for  goods  to  be  sent  to  wholesalers  may  be  made  out,  as 
well  as  bills  to  customers. 

This  sort  of  work  gives  the  children  a  concrete  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness forms. 

Although  at  first  it  is  best  to  do  a  strictly  cash  business,  later 
charge  accounts  may  be  allowed  and  partial  payments  made  upon 
them. 

Occasionally  let  pupils  take  an  inventory  or  account  of  stock  and 
make  records  of  sales. 

A  toy  telephone  increases  the  child's  interest  in  the  store  and  fur- 
nishes one  more  means  of  educating  the  child.  They  may  be  taught 
the  use  of  the  telephone  as  well  as  telephone  etiquette. 

Orders  may  be  given  and  received  in  this  way  occasionally  to  give 
variety. 

Has  your  store  a  delivery  system? 

Why  is  such  needed? 

What   expenses   has   a   storekeeper? 

(Rent,  light,  fuel,  help,  delivery,  fiuniture,  etc.) 

Figtu-e  up  expenses. 

Now  figure  up  profits. 

See  if  the  advanced  pupils  cannot  originate  problems  for  them- 
selves or  each  other. 

Could  we  not  appoint  a  few  salesmen  and  pay  them  a  commis- 
sion? 
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The  American  College 

By  Guy  E.  Snavdy,  Mcadvillc,  Pa. 

A  series  of  papers  seUing  forth  the  Program,  Achievements ,  Present  Status, 

and  Probable  Future  of  the  American  College,  with  an  Introduction 

by  William  H.  Crawford,  President,  Allegheny  College. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  jgi}.    Pp.  XI,  194. 


THAT  the  college  will  continue  to 
be,  (probably  more  potently  than 
before),  the  source  of  leaders  of 
American  thought  and  life,  was  the 
dominant  note  sounded  at  a  recent 
symposium  on  "The  American  Col- 
lege." This  conference  was  held  in 
June,  1915,  in  connection  with  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Allegheny  College,  Meadville, 
Pa.  The  eleven  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject, delivered  at  that  time,  have  re- 
cently been  collected  and  published. 
The  editor  is  President  William  H. 
Crawford  of  Allegheny  College,  who 
also  contributes  an  able  introduction. 
To  President  Crawford,  moreover, 
credit  must  be  given  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  symposium  itself,  as  a  fit- 
ting and  really  worth-while  contribu- 
tion to  the  centennial  celebration.  He 
is  responsible  also  for  choosing  the 
educational  leaders  so  eminently  fitted 
to  discuss  the  American  College. 

Nowhere  in  the  addresses  is  serious 
complaint  made  against  the  impatient 
youth  who  insists  on  getting  into  his 
vocational  niche  without  undergoing 
the  discipline  of  the  collegiate  train- 
ing. The  argument  is  everywhere  in 
the  affirmative.  It  is  clearly  shown 
that  the  better  trained  and  informed 
one  is,  the  more  his  ability  to  function 
in  the  broader  social  sense  and  the 
greater  his  contribution  will  be. 
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Prominent  administrators  from  con- 
spicious  institutions.  East,  West,  .and 
South,  are  unmistakeably  optimistic 
as  to  the  future  of  the  college  in  their 
respective  territories.  President  John 
H.  Finley,  formerly  president  of  vari- 
ous colleges  and  now  head  of  the 
greatest  state  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, portrays  with  force,  as  well  as 
with  much  illumination,  in  an  elong- 
ated astronomical  metaphor,  the  glow- 
ing future  of  the  college  in  the  East. 
A  veiled  warning,  as  well  as  a  pas- 
sionate hope,  is  felt  in  his  summing 
up  of  the  whole  matter:  "But  if  it 
is  to  be  for  the  many  (what  it  has 
been,  thank  God,  for  the  few),  if  it 
is  to  be  for  all  the  fit,  a  place  of  under- 
standing, of  rebirth,  of  entering  the 
race  mind,  then  is  the  college  which 
I  see  in  prospect  the  most  precious 
of  all  our  educational  possessions." 

President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, shows  that  the  "Aim  and 
Scope  of  the  New  England  College" 
has  evolved  from  the  simple  prepara- 
tion of  a  learned  and  efficient  ministry 
to  that  of  training  for  a  vocation  in 
the  highest  sense  of  word.  "The 
opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  rebirth,  is 
the  essential  thing  in  the  educational 
process." 

In  speaking  for  "The  Present  Status 
and  Probable  Future  of  the  College 
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in  the  South,"  President  Few  of  Trin- 
ity College,  North  Carolina,  regards 
education  "not  as  an  agency  for  mak- 
ing skilled  wage-earners  or  experts 
in  knowledge,  but  for  developing  men 
of  moral  and  intellectual  competence." 
President  Slocum  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, in  representing  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  West,  illustrates  by  a  brief 
mention  of  seven  conspicuous  West- 
em  colleges,  how  the  small  college 
has  flourished  so  tremendously,  even 
in  the  last  decade  or  two.  In  the 
West,  as  elsewhere,  the  college  is 
"rendering  a  service  of  incomparable 
value,"  and  is  "a  force  in  the  creation 
of  the  best  leadership  in  the  country." 

The  importance  to  the  College  Cur- 
riculum of  "The  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature," of  "The  Newer  Humanities," 
and  of  "The  Physical  and  Natural 
Sciences"  are  respectively  championed 
by  Professor  Shorey  of  Chicago,  Dean 
Haskins  of  Harvard,  and  Professor 
Conklin  of  Princeton.  Professor 
Shorey's  conclusion  is :  "To  go  to  col- 
lege at  all  is  to  decide  that  you  can 
spare  three  or  four  years  for  studies 
that  are  something  more  than  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  equipment  for 
citizenship,  and  something  other  than 
the  vocational  or  professional  mastery 
of  the  breadwinning  specialty."  Pro- 
fessor Haskins  would  have  young  col- 
legians set  on  fire  intellectually  and 
professor  Conklin  makes  the  plea  that 
the  sciences  are  equally  liberalizing 
with  the  classics,  but  one  without  the 
other  is  "equally  illiberal." 

President  Rhecs  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  spoke  for  the  "College 
as  a  Preparation  for  Professional 
Study."  "The  American  college  con- 
tributes to  preparation  for  profes- 
sional study  an  influence  for  intellec- 


tual maturity  which  no  other  agenc 
has  to  offer."  President  Thwing  o 
Western  Reserve,  in  pleading  fo 
"Preparation  for  Practical  Affairs,' 
declares  the  college  to  be  an  excellen 
place  for  the  obtaining  of  "judgment 
energy,  tact,  patience,"  the  four  foun 
dation-walls  on  which  to  build  a  super 
structure  for  practical  affairs. 

To  differentiate  "The  Function  o 
the  College  as  Distinct  from  the  Higl 
School,  the  Professional  School,  an^ 
the  University,"  was  the  task  assignee 
President  Meiklejohn  of  Amherst  Col 
lege.  His  conclusion  is:  "So  far  a 
we  can  bring  it  about  the  young  peopl 
of  our  generation  shall  know  them 
selves,  shall  know  their  fellows,  shal 
think  their  way  into  the  common  lit 
of  their  people,  and  by  their  though 
shall  illumine  and  direct  it.  If  W( 
are  not  pledged  to  that,  then  we  hav< 
deserted  the  old  standard;  we  ar 
apostates  from  the  faith." 

Most  fittingly,  the  last  address  ii 
the  book  has  been  assigned  to  Unites 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  whose  topic  i 
"The  American  College  in  the  Lif< 
of  the  American  People."  To  fulfil 
its  mission,  then,  the  American  Col 
lege  should  continue  to  be  what  it  i 
and  has  been :  "to  serve  the  public  b; 
preparing  children  and  youth  for  life 
for  wise  and  noble  living,  for  in 
telligent,  useful  work,  for  the  dutie 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  an( 
in  so  far  as  may  be,  for  etema 
resting." 

Supplemental  to  the  optimistic  testi 
mony  of  the  afore-mentioned  educa 
tional  experts,  I  may  add  a  little  sta 
tistical  corroboration  concerning  th< 
advance  of  the  college,  as  distinc 
from    the    university    and    technica 
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school  In  the  World's  Almanac  for 
1903  only  eleven  colleges  were  able 

to  report  an  endowment  of  a  million 
or  more.  For  1916  the  same  author- 
ity gives  a  list  of  thirty-one  in  that 
class.     This  increase  of  twenty  col- 


Itgts  in  thirteen  years,  as  well  as  a 
corresponding  increase  in  many  others 
below  the  million  mark,  bears  elo- 
quent witness  that  the  college  is 
neither  a  moribund  nor  even  a  deca- 
dent institution. 


Book  Mention 


Business  Emplojnnents.  By  Fred- 
erick J.  Allen,  Investigator  of  Oc- 
cupations for  the  Vocation  Bu- 
reau of  Boston.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, Boston. 
Practical  help  for  those  about  to 

make  a  choice  of  life  work.     Sets 

forth  opportunities  and  demands  of 

the  business  world. 


The  Cut  Out  Book.     By  Ruth  O. 
Dyer.      A.    Flanagan    Company, 
Chicago.    Price  50  cents. 
Consists  entirely  of  pictures  in  sil- 
houette ready  for  the  shears. 


Best  Memory  Gems.  By  Joseph  C. 
Sindelar.  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Four  hundred  selections  for  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  grammar 
grades. 


Public  School  Administration.     By 
EUwood  P.  Cubberley.     Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Co.    Price  $1.75. 
A  masterful   and   comprehensive 

presentation  of  the  subject. 


Enunciation  and  Articulation.     By 
Ella  M.   Boyce.     Ginn   &  Com- 
pand.    Price  $.30. 
A  revised  edition  of  a  successful 
book  on  a  much  neglected  subject. 
Good  public  speaking  requires  at- 
tention to  these  elements. 


Everyday  Number  Stories.  By  Lon- 
gan-Serl-Elledge.      World    Book 
Co.    List  Price  $40. 
Arithmetic  made  attractive  by  pic- 
tures and  stories.     Contains  objec- 
tive, concrete  and  abstract  instruc- 
tion for  second  and  third  grades. 


The     Jtmior     Song     and     Chorus 
Book.    By  Giddings  and  Newton, 
Ginn  &  Co.    Price  $.50. 
Songs  and  choruses  for  unchanged 
voices  for  soprano,  alto  and  bass, 
four-part  songs,  hymns  and  patri- 
otic songs.     Many  interesting  fea- 
tures.   Perfectly  adapted  to  school 
use. 


Story  land  in  Play.  By  Ada  M.  Skin- 
ner. Illustrated  by  Mary  L.  Spoor. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 
Price  $.45. 


Story-Hour  Plays.  By  Frances 
Sankstone  Mintz.  Illustrations 
by  Clara  Powers  Wilson.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.    Price  $45. 


Stories  To  Act     By  Frances  Gill- 
sepy     Wickes.       Illustrated     by 
Maud  Hunt  Squire.     Rand,  Mc- 
Nally &  Co.    Price.  $.45. 
The  Dramatic  Reader  Stories.  All 

beautifully  painted,  illustrated  and 

bound.     A  satisfaction  to  teachers 

and  a  joy  to  children. 
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Poultry  Keeping.     An  Elementary 
Treatise   Dealing  with  the   Suc- 
cessful  Management  of  Poultry. 
By  Harry  R.  Lewis,  B.S.     J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Phila. 
Suitable    for    rural    and    graded 
schools.     Many  illustrations.     Ap- 
propriately dedicated  "To  the  Boys 
and  Girls  of  our  Land." 


The  Fifteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  For  the  Study  of 
Education.      The    University    of 
Chicago  Press.    Price  $.75. 
Contains  standards  and  tests  for 

the   measurement   of  efficiency  by 

expert  educators. 


The  Story  of  Old  Europe  and  Young 

America.     By  William  H.  Mace 

and  Edwin  P.  Tanner.    Rand,  Mc- 

Nally  &  Company.     Price  $.65. 

A  most  timely  and  welcome  book. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  captivating 

manner.     The  subject  matter  is  of 

absorbing  and  vital  interest  to  young 

Americans. 


Price  $1.25.  By  Wm.  Livingston 
Klein.  The  Lancet  Pub.  Co. 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  book 
first  published  in  1896.  The  func- 
tions and  meaning  of  punctuation 
marks  are  clearly  explained.  A  val- 
uable book  for  language  teachers. 


The  Debater's  Guide.    By  John  H. 

Arnold.    Price  25  cents. 

The  increasing  interest  in  debat- 
ing is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Arnold's 
handbook. 


The  Colorado  Industrial  Plan.    By 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

A  pamphlet  containing  in  addition 
to  the  "Plan"  two  addresses  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Rockefeller  while  in 
Colorado. 


Why  We  Punctuate ;  or  Reason  ver- 
sus Rule  In  the  Use  of  Marks. 


The  Starter,  Opening  Exercises, 
With  material  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  By  N.  O.  Wilhelm,  Orange, 
N.  J.    Price  $.50. 

A  most  unique  little  book,  having 
the  material  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  calendar.  Carefully  indexed.  A 
biographical  note  or  historical  event 
for  every  day  in  the  year. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  VALPARAISO 

COLLEGE 


A  well  known  citizen  of  Valpara- 
iso, Mr.  William  E.  Pinney,  and 
his  daughter,  Myra,  are  establishing 
a  Foundation  for  the  training  of 
young  men  in  Agriculture.  It  con- 
sists of  four  hundred  acres  of  excel- 
lent land  in  the  vicinity  of  Valpara- 
iso. They  have  tendered  the  man- 
agement of  this  Foundation  to  Val- 
paraiso University,  which  the  Uni- 


versity gladly  accepts.  It  will  be 
the  mean^  of  its  enlarging,  to  any 
extent  desired,  its  department  of 
Agriculture.  The  value  of  the 
Foundation  is  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Valparaiso  University 
has  never,  in  all  its  history,  solicited 
any  gifts  or  aid,  and  this  is  the  first 
outside  help,  which  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. 
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Literary  Snap-Shots 


By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 


King  Albert  has  refused  consist- 
ently to  accept  Maurice  Maeterlinck's 
services  in  the  Belgian  army  on  the 
plea  that  his  work  as  a  philosopher 
and  writer  was  too  valuable.  A  new 
volume  of  his  work,  inspired  by  his 
faith  in  his  country's  cause,  has  been 
recently  announced. 


n 


it 


The  Fifth  Wheel— A  new  novel 
by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  author  of 
Bobbie,  General  Manager,"  entitled 
The  Fifth  Wheel"  has  just  ap- 
peared. It  deals  with  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  earlier  novel,  Bob- 
bie's sister  Ruth,  and  shows  her  de- 
velopment from  a  social  butterfly 
who  was  only  a  fifth  wheel  in  the 
world  of  everday,  into  a  real  woman 
capable  of  doing  her  part.  Mrs. 
Prouty's  book  gives  the  very  spirit 
of  our  times  from  a  woman's  stand- 
point— a  time  when  the  younger 
generation  questions  the  standards 
of  the  older  and  a  real  and  import- 
ant conflict  of  this  kind  is  taking 
place  in  nearly  every  home.  Every 
spirited  woman  will  see  herself  in 
Ruth  Vars,  will  feel  with  her  the 
struggle  rising  out  of  being  a 
woman,  and  will  share  in  her  at- 
tempt to  become  a  real  and  inde- 
pendent human  being. — (The  Fifth 
Wheel,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.) 


The    Little    Lady    of    the 
House — In  this  his  latest  romance 
Mr.  Jack  London,  has  depicted  a 
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woman  whose  life  is  shaped  by  a 
great  love;  it  is  a  volume  of  large 
significance  and  unquestionable  in- 
terest. Mr.  London  here  adds  at 
least  three  notable  characters  to  his 
already  notable  list  of  living  por- 
traits— Dick  Forrest — master  of 
broad  acres,  a  man  of  intellect, 
training  and  wealth ;  Paula,  his  wife, 
young  attractive,  bound  up  in  her 
husband  and  his  affairs;  and  Evan 
Graham,  traveled,  of  easy  manners 
and  ingratiating  personality,  a  sort 
of  Prince  Charming.  The  problem 
of  the  eternal  triangle  comes  with 
Graham's  entrance  into  the  Forrest 
family  circle,  and  it  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  solved.  The  manner  of 
its  solving  is  strictly  Londonesque 
— ^and  thereby  hangs  the  almost 
breathless  interest  of  the  tale. — 
(The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House, 
by  Jack  London.  The  Macmillan 
Co.) 


Public  School  Methods — No  ser- 
ies of  books  of  an  educational  nature, 
issued  in  recent  years  can  equal  this 
remarkable  output.  It  is  in  fact  a 
teacher's  professional  library  em- 
bracing all  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools,  together  with 
psychology,  school  management, 
type  studies,  etc.  Indeed,  Public 
School  Methods  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is 
a  never  failing  source  of  help  and 
encouragement  to  the  busy  teacher, 
relieving  her  of  a  vast  amount  of 
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work  and  responsibility,  supplies 
her  with  much  new  teaching  matter, 
strengthens  and  improves  her  work, 
develops  professional  spirit,  fur- 
nishes her  with  a  basis  for  compar- 
ing methods,  and  prevents  her  from 
falling  into  a  rut.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  do  without  this  valuable 
aid  in  her  work.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
a  splendid  guide  to  all  those  who 
would  achieve  their  best.  The  work 
is  issued  in  five  uniform  volumes; 
the  material  being  the  work  of 
twenty-five  of  our  nation's  best- 
known  educators  and  teaching 
authorities,  including  Philander 
Priestly  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. — (Public 
School  Methods,  issued  by  School 
Methods  Co.,  Chicago,  111.) 


The  Harim  and  the  Purdah — 
Elizabeth  Cooper  has  here  given  us 
a  volume  of  very  great  historical  in- 
terest. The  ocean  that  divides  the 
East  from  the  West  is  not  wider  or 
deeper  than  the  invisible  ocean  be- 
tween the  minds  of  the  woman  of 
the  Orient  and  the  woman  of  the 
Occident.  Mrs.  Cooper  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  China,  Japan, 
Burmah,  India,  and  Egypt,  has  come 
into  the  closest  contact  with  East- 
ern women  of  every  race,  class,  and 
type.  With  the  intimacy  of  a  fami- 
liar guest  she  knows  their  home  life, 
their  social  life,  their  customs,  how 
they  feel  and  think  and  act.  The 
awakening  touch  of  a  wider  knowl- 
edge has  reached  the  Eastern 
woman  confined  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  harim  and  the  purdah;  the 
world  over  women  are  astir.  Mrs. 
Cooper's  book  pictures  Oriental 
womanhood  at  the  very  moment  of 


the  change,  the  old  still  everywhere 
visible,  the  new  swiftly  sweeping 
in.  It  is  a  book  of  most  intense  in- 
terest, and  filled  to  overflowing  with 
useful  information.  —  (The  Harim 
and  the  Purdah,  by  Elizabeth 
Cooper.    The  Century  Co.) 


The  tricentennial  of  Shakespeare 
now  being  celebrated  throughout 
the  world  has  produced  a  number 
of  new  works  on  this  world-famed 
literary  light.  Not  the  least  among 
these  is  George  Madden  Martin's 
interesting  little  volume — A  War- 
wickshire Lad.  Of  course  Shakes- 
peare was  this  Warwickshire  lad 
and  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  vol- 
umes that  deal  with  his  boyhood. 
The  author,  a  keen,  appreciative 
student  of  the  history  of  that  time, 
gives  us  a  delightful  picture  of  the 
home  life  of  the  great  poet-dramat- 
ist in  which  we  meet  Shakespeare's 
generous,  devoted  mother,  and  his 
enterprising,  if  unsuccessful  father. 
The  quaint  customs  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  day  strongly  influenced 
this  imaginative  lad  and  after  see- 
ing his  first  play  he  announced  to 
his  father  that  he  would  be  a  player 
when  he  grew  up.  He  wearied  of 
lessons  and  played  truant  many 
times  and  during  these  happy  mo- 
ments he  ran  wild  through  the 
woods  in  company  of  Ann  Hatha- 
way who  shared  his  dislike  for  the 
restraints  of  the  school  room.  The 
story  develops  until  we  see  him  de- 
parting from  his  home  a  few  years 
later,  after  he  had  married  Ann.  The 
historic  atmosphere  is  true  in  every 
detail,  and  the  boyhood  of  the  great 
genius  is  shown  as  accurately  as  is 
possible  to  make  it,  and  with  charm- 
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ing  imaginative  touches. — (A  War- 
wickshire Lad,  by  George  Madden 
Martin.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

When  Children  Err — A  book  for 
Young  Mothers.  By  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison. This  little  book  is  based  upon 
those  epoch-making  paragraphs  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  "Education" 
which  treated  of  the  need  for  the 
education  of  mothers  for  the  duties 
of  bringing  up  children.  It  begins 
with  the  problem  of  the  spoiled 
child  who  wants  his  own  way  and 
who  flatly  refuses  to  obey  any  au- 
thority whatever  save  his  own 
whim ;  and  then  discusses  standards 
of  conduct,  the  discipline  of  nature, 
confession,  arbitrary,  retributive, 
protective  and  educative  discipline. 
It  classifies  and  describes  each  of  the 
above  as  impulsive,  revengeful, 
legal,  and  wise  punishments,  respec- 
tively. The  discussion  is  interest- 
ing and  clear,  and  the  book  is  based 
upon  a  thorough  child  psychology. 
— (The  National  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege, Chicago.) 


Learning  To  Earn — This  is  a  plea 
and  a  plan  for  vocational  education ; 
a  thoroughgoing  and  scholary  at- 
tempt to  "make  education"  real  and 
pass  it  around.  It  includes  an  analy- 
sis of  the  failure  of  current  educa- 
tional methods  to  reach  the  men  and 
women  of  everyday  life,  and  pre- 
sents a  constructive  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  actual  needs  of  the  earning 
masses  through  vocational  educa- 
tion. It  is  founded  on  careful  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  study  of  the 
United  States,  and  evinces  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  both  Ameri- 
can schools  and  American  business. 

The  authors  are  John  A.  Lapp, 
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member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Vocational  Education,  and  Carl 
H.  Mote,  author  of  Industrial  Arbi- 
tration. Introduction  by  William  G. 
Rediield,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  is  issued  by  the  Bobbs,  Merrill 
Co. 


The  Vindication — This  is  the 
story  of  a  theory  and  how  that 
theory  made  good.  It  was  the 
theory  of  a  man  whose  heart  beat 
with  a  large  gesture,  who  had  an 
obstinate  notion  that  good  lies 
within  every  nature  even  if  it  is 
so  far  down  at  the  bottom  of  some 
natures  that  you  don't  know  it  is 
there.  This  book  is  also  the  story 
of  a  mystery,  of  a  legend  about  a 
boy  and  a  girl,  of  sums  of  money  re- 
ceived in  secret  from  someone,  of 
an  intensely  interesting  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly curios  human  situation, 
and  finally,  of  the  triumph  of  the 
courage  of  a  lad  who  wins  through 
daring  all.  The  setting  of  Mrs. 
Com  stock's  latest  story,  like  that  of 
"Joyce  of  the  North  Woods,"  "A 
Son  of  the  Hills,"  and  "The  Place 
Beyond  the  Winds,"  is  a  primitive 
North  Woods  community,  which  is 
a  most  picturesque  locality. — (The 
Vindication,  by  Harriet  T.  Com- 
stock.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 


Nan  of  Music  Mountain — Frank 
H.  Spearman  has  given  us  a  story 
of  the  mountain  West.  Nan  is  a 
member  of  an  outlaw  family — ^the 
Morgans  of  Morgan's  Gap — a  band 
whose  daring  exploits  of  lawless- 
ness have  held  the  valley  in  subjec- 
tion and  terror  for  year.  Henry  de 
Spain,  the  general  manager  of  the 
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Thief  River  Stage  Line,  has  been 
given  his  position  in  order  that  he 
may  subdue  the  Morgans  and  re- 
store peace  and  order.  The  intense- 
ly exciting  events  that  follow — de 
Spain's  strategy,  his  night  pursuits 
and  captures,  his  hand-to-hand  com- 
bats, and  the  whole  thrilling  story 
of  his  war  on  the  outlaws,  always 
interwoven  with  his  growing  love 
for  Nan — make  it  a  romance  worthy 
of  the  author  of  "Whispering 
Smith." — (Nan  of  Music  Mountain, 
by  Frank  H.  Spearman.  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.) 


Bedtime  Story  Books — Two  new 
"Quaddy"  books  have  been  written 
for  boys  and  girls  who  like  animal 
stories.  The  author  is  Mr.  Thonton 
W.  Burgess,  author  of  "Old  Mother 
West  Wind,"  etc.  The  "Quaddies" 
is  the  name  which  Mr.  Burgess  has 
given  to  all  the  little  animals  of  the 
Green  Forests  and  the  Green  Mead- 
ows whom  the  children  first  met  in 
the  "Mother  West  Wind"  Stories. 
Each  little  "Quaddy"  is  now  given 
a  book  all  to  himself,  which  tells 
of  the  adventures  which  befell  him 
as  he  worked  or  played.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess gives  much  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  "Quaddies,"  and  the  traits  which 
they  show  and  the  lessons  which 
they  learn  are  frequently  applicable 
to  children  as  well  as  to  animals. — 
(Bedtime  Story  Books,  by  Thorton 
W.  Burgess.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 


I've  a  little  room  where  I  live  alone, 
And  the  walb  of  the  room  are  bare: 
Nor  nobody  enters  there, 
A  peaceful  nook  of  sombre  tone. 


Lest  it  be  the  Ghosts  of  my  yester- 
day. 

Or  the  Dreams  of  my  days  unborn, 

Or  the  Shades  that  people  my  quiet 
way 

Of  mem'ries  I  love  and  mourn. 

And  I  watch  the  world,  as  it  passes 

by, 
Through  the  window  that  lights  my 

soul: 
Its   ceaseless  tread,   like  a  mighty 

sigh, 

Goes  up  to  heaven's  bowl; 
I  close  my  eyes  to  its  gilded  shrine 
And  shrink  from  its  drone  and  moan^ 
And    I   thank   my    Father   for   the 

peace  that's  mine 
In  the  room  where  I  dwell  alone. 
— W.  Dayton  Wegefarth, 
in  Book  News  Monthly. 


Arabella  and  Araminta — By  Gert- 
rude Smith,  edited  by  the  author  ol 
"The  Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer,"  the 
"Overall  Boys,"  etc. 

This  unique  story  of  Arabella  and 
Araminta  has  become  a  children's 
classic.  These  two  little  girls  were 
twin  sisters  and  everything  that  one 
of  them  said  or  did  was  immediately 
said  or  done  by  the  other.  The 
naive  repetition  is  not  only  fascinat- 
ing to  children  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  but  provides  a  natural 
drill  on  exactly  those  words  thai 
make  up  a  normal  child's  vocabu- 
lary. This  is  the  only  authorized 
school  edition,  and  has  been  care- 
fully edited  by  Miss  Eulalie  Osgood 
Grover. — (Arabella  and  Araminta,  b> 
Gertrude  Smith.  Thompson  Brown 
&  Co.) 
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1,000  Pertinent  Literary  Queries 


By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 
(Answers  to  Questions  851-900) 


851.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  was  made 

a  commissioner  by  the  United 
States  government  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  of  California. 

852.  Leigh  Hunt  was  imprisoned  in 

the  Surrey  jail  for  having 
called  the  prince  regent  "a 
corpulent  Adonis  of  fifty." 

853.  Thomas   Jefferson    drafted    the 

original  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

854.  Charles  Kingsley   was   made   a 

canon  of  Westminster  and 
chaplain  to  the  queen. 

855.  Jenny     Lind     was     called     the 

"Swedish  Nightingale." 

856.  James    Fenimore    Cooper    was 

America's  first  novelist  of  note. 

857.  The  first  printing-press  in  Amer- 

ica was  set  up  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1639. 

858.  The  first  book  printed  in  Amer- 

ica was  a  collection  of  Psalms 
in  meter,  known  as  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  in  1639- 1640. 

859.  Cotton    Mather  took   an   active 

part  in  the  Witchcraft  trials, 
and  wrote  a  book,  "Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World"  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of 
this  craze. 

860.  John  Trumbell's  "McFingal"  a 

satire  on  American  "Tories" 
was  the  most  popular  poem  of 
Revolutionary  times. 

861.  Francis  Bret  Harte  wrote  "Plain 
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Language  from  Truthful 
James." 

862.  Edward  Robert,  Earl  of  Lytton, 

wrote  under  the  pen-name  of 
"Owen   Meredith." 

863.  John  Milton  was  the  author  of 

the  lines : 
"Who  reigns  within  himself, 

and  rules 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears, 
is  more  than  kings." 

864.  Christopher    Marlowe    was   the 

greatest  English  dramatist  be- 
fore Shakespeare. 

865.  Increase   Mather  was   the  first 

minister  in  America  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. 

866.  Ten  of  the  famous  writers  of 

Indiana  are:  Lew  Wallace, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Joa- 
quin Miller,  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  George  Ade,  Meredith 
Nicholson,  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  David  Graham 
Phillips,  and  Charles  Major. 

867.  John  Milton  wrote  a  "Hymn  to 

the  Nativity." 

868.  Northfield,  Mass.,  is   famed  as 

the  birthplace  of  Dwight  Ly- 
man Moody. 

869.  Thomas  Moore  resided  for  thirty 

years  at  Sloperton  Cottage, 
Wiltshire,  England. 

870.  Samuel  Walter  Foss  wrote  the 

lines: 
"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by 
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the  side  of  the  road, 
Where  the  race  of  men 
goby— 
The  men  who  are  good,  and 
the  men  who  are  bad, 
As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scom- 
er's  seat, 
Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban ; 
Let  me  live  in  the  house  by 
the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man." 

871.  John  Lathrop  Motley  had  a  study 

in  the  queen's  palace  at  The 
Hague  where  he  worked  by 
royal  invitation. 

872.  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 

was  the  first  college  in  the 
United  States  to  open  its  doors 
to  colored  students. 

873.  Margaret  Oliphant  wrote  "The 

Chronicles  of  Carlingford." 

874.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  wrote  "In 

Ole  Virginny." 

875.  Pestalozzi  was  the  great  educa- 

tional-reformer of  Zurich. 

876.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity 

took  its  name  from  the  initial 
letters  of  its  motto:  Philoso- 
phia  Biou  Kubemetes  "Phil- 
osophy is  the  guide  of  life." 

878.  Franklin  Pierce  was  a  classmate 

of  Henry  Wads  worth  Long- 
fellow at  Bowdoin  College. 

879.  Plato  was  bom  about  425  B.  C. 

880.  "George  Sand"  was  the  pen-name 

of  Armandine  Lucile  Arore 
Dupin,  the  French  novelist. 

881.  Plutarch  said:  "Anger  turns  the 

mind  out  of  doors  and  bolts 
the  entrance." 

882.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said :  "He 

serves  all,  who  dares  be  true." 

883.  Johann  Schiller  wrote  "Wallen- 

stein"  declared  by  Carlyle  to 


be  "the  greatest  dramatic 
work  of  the  i8th  Century." 

884.  Arthur    Schopenhauer   declared 

that  he  despised  women;  h< 
led  a  very  lonely  life,  nevei 
married,  and  had  few  friends. 

885.  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  the  day  ol 

his  death  said:  "Tonight  I 
shall  know." 

886.  Anne  Hathaway  was  the  wife  of 

Shakespeare. 

887.  Percy    B.    Shelley    and    James 

Hogg  were  expelled  from  Ox- 
ford College  because  of  their 
pamphlet,  "Necessity  of  Athe- 


ism. 

888.  Charles   Spurgeon   said:    "The 

doorstep  of  the  temple  of 
wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of 
our  ignorance." 

889.  Sarah  Kemble  Siddons  was  Eng- 

land's greatest  tragic  actress. 

890.  Lydia   Huntley   Signourey   was 

called  the  "American  He- 
mans." 

891.  Lord  Alfred  Tennyson  was  made 

a  peer  in  1883. 

892.  Henry     David     Thoreau     lived 

alone  in  a  hut  by  a  pond,  at 
an  expense  of  nine  cents  per 
day. 

893.  Albion  W.  Tourgee  wrote  "Figs 

and  Thistles." 

894.  John  Townsend  Trowbridge  was 

associated  with  Lucy  Larcom 
in  the  editorship  of  "Our 
Young  People." 

895.  Alexander  Pope  said: 

"'Tis   education    forms   the 

common  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree's  inclined." 

896.  John  Trumbell  was  selected  by 

Congress  to  paint  four  pic- 
tures for  the  rotunda  of  the 
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capitol  building  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

897.  Joseph  M.  W.  Turner  did  his 

first  art  work  coloring  prints 
for  an  engraver. 

898.  Orleans    House,     Twickenham, 

is  noted  for  having  been  the 
residence   of   Louis   Phillippe 


during  his  stay  in  England. 

899.  Francois     Voltaire     spent     one 

year  in  the  Bastile  imprisoned 
on  suspicion  of  having  written 
some  verses  reflecting  on  the 
government. 

900.  Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was 

the  composer  of  Lohengrin. 


The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebration  in  St.  Louis 


St.  Louis  will  celebrate  the  Shake- 
speare tercentenary  with  an  outdoor 
production  of  "As  You  Like  It," 
June  5  to  II,  inclusive,  by  a  cast  of 
1,000  persons,  headed  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Anglin.  There  will  be  eight 
performances,  one  a  matinee.  All 
will  take  place  in  a  natural  auditorium 
in  Forest  Park  having  seats  for  al- 
most 10,000  people — to  be  exact, 
9,912. 

The  principals  besides  Miss  Anglin 
will  be  professionals  selected  by  her, 
but  the  other  members  of  the  cast  will 
be  St.  Louis  amateurs.  Clever  actors, 
dancers  and  singers  from  all  sections 
of  the  city  who  wish  to  enter  the  cast 
are  applying  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  St.  Louis  Pageant  Drama  Assoc- 
iation, which  successfully  produced 
the  Pageant  and  Masque  of  St.  Louis, 
in  1914,  in  honor  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  St.  Louis, 
and  which  has  charge  of  the  Shake- 
speare celebration.  Thus  the  success 
of  the  association's  new  enterprise, 
from  the  standpoint  of  community  in- 
terest, is  already  assured. 

The  play  itself  will  have  a  frame- 
work in  the  form  of  an  Elizabethan 
prologue  and  epilogue,  to  be  enacted 


by  300  or  400  persons,  attired  in  cos- 
tumes of  Shakespeare's  time,  who,  on 
coming  to  take  their  places  to  view 
the  play,  will  express  their  holiday 
mood  in  dance,  song  and  merry-mak- 
ing. They  then  will  be  seated  as  a 
Shakespearian  audience.  The  recent 
St.  Louis  visit  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp  of 
London,  the  world's  greatest  authority 
on  England  folk  song  and  dance,  was 
arranged  in  order  that  the  dancing 
and  singing  of  these  Elizabethans 
might  be  typical  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian period. 

More  than  200  costumes  for  the 
St.  Louis  production  are  being  made 
at  New  York  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Anglin.  Twice  that 
many  costumes,  including  those  worn 
by  the  Elizabethans  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue,  will  be  made  in  St. 
Louis. 

"As  You  Like  It"  will  be  played  in. 
the  same  park  in  which  the  Pageant 
and  Masque  of  St.  Louis  was  pre- 
sented but  not  at  Art  Hill,  where  for 
the  great  production  of  two  summers 
ago  more  than  44,000  seats  were  pro- 
vided. Another  natural  auditorium, 
near  the  center  of  the  park,  has  been 
"discovered"  and,  because  consider- 
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ably  smaller  than  at  Art  Hill,  is  con- 
sidered preferable  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  play  written  by  so  great  a 
master  of  words  as  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though the  smaller  auditorium  is  large 
enough  to  seat  9,912  people,  Miss 
Anglin,  when  standing,  recently,  on 
the  site  of  the  stage  and  speaking 
scarcely  above  the  tone  that  she  uses 
for  indoor  work,  was  easily  heard  in 
the  auditorium's  farthermost  recesses. 

Unlike  the  improvements  for  the 
Pageant  and  Masque,  those  for  the 
"As  You  Like  It"  performances  are 
to  be  permanent.  By  virtue  of  a 
special  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  the  Pageant  Drama 
Association  is  defraying  all  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  improvements 
and  is  to  be  permitted  to  charge  ad- 
mission, but  after  the  Shakespearian 
celebration  the  auditorium  is  to  be- 
come the  property  of  the  city  without 
any  outlay  whatever  by  the  city.  Park 
Commissioner  Nelson  Cunliflf,  who 
also  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Stage  and  Auditorium  of  the  Pageant 
Drama  Association,  has  announced 
that  when  the  "As  You  Like  It"  per- 
formances shall  have  passed  into  his- 
tory the  auditorium  will  be  available 
for  any  form  of  wholesome  enter- 
tainment to  which  no  admission  fee 
is  charged  and  that  several  applica- 
tions for  such  use  of  it  already  have 
been  received. 

Commissioner  Ctmliff  has  made 
public  a  diagram  of  the  auditorium, 
showing  the  seating  plan,  the  stage, 
the  stage  enclosure,  etc.  There  are 
to  be  546  box  seats,  5466  grand  stand 


chairs  and  3,900  bleacher  seats,  2,00c 
of  which  will  be  free  for  each  of 
the  eight  performances. 

A  dancing  green,  about  100  feet  in 
width  by  25  feet  in  depth,  will  lie 
between  the  box  seats  and  the  stage. 
On  that  green  the  several  hundred 
Elizabethans  will  give  their  perform- 
ance. The  stage  will  have  a  front- 
age about  150  feet  and  a  depth  a1 
the  middle  of  about  60  feet.  The 
greatest  width,  at  the  right  (north 
side)  will  be  about  70  feet.  Its  odd 
shape  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  course  of  the  River  des  Peres, 
which  flows  immediately  in  the  rear. 
The  stage  will  be  reached  from  the 
dressing  room  enclosure,  across  the 
river,  over  a  bridge  about  15  feet 
high.  Under  the  bridge  will  be  the 
dressing  rooms  of  Miss  Anglin  and 
the  other  principals.  The  Elizabeth- 
ans, foresters,  courtiers,  etc.,  will 
dress  in  tents,  which  will  be  hidden 
from  the  audience  by  foliage.  At  each 
side  of  the  stage  is  a  large  tree  that 
grew  up  there.  In  these  trees,  and  in 
other  full  grown  trees  which  are  being 
transplanted  to  the  stage,  apparatus 
for  illuminating  the  stage  with  flood 
light  will  be  concealed.  A  great  va- 
riety of  creeping  vines  and  other 
flowering  material,  including  roses, 
will  be  used  on  the  stage  in  securing 
the  garden  effect  so  important  for  an 
"As  You  Like  It"  performance. 

Authorities  on  the  drama  have  as- 
sured the  association  that  never  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history  has  "As 
You  Like  It"  been  produced  on  so 
elaborate  a  scale  as  in  St.  Louis. 
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Wanted--A  Citizens'  Creed 


A  Contest  in  Which  Everybody  is  Asked  to  Take  Part  as  a 

Matter  of  Patriotic  Service 

Who  can  Write  the  Best  Epitome  of  the  Duties 

of  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Educators  axe  expected  to  make  citizens  of  our  children,  but  at  present 
there  is  no  ''Citizens'  Creed"  brief  enough  to  be  memorized  by  school  children. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  such  Creed  in  our  National  Ufe. 

As  a  patriotic  duty,  a  natural  part  of  their  service  to  educators,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Educational  Foimdations  are  conducting  a  national  competition  to 
secure  the  most  representative  Citizens'  Creed. 

We  wish  to  obtain  the  best  possible  summary  of  our  civic  duties,  to  be 
adapted  eventually  for  general  circulation  in  convenient  form  and  for  use  in 
public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  country.  The  Creed  must  be  based 
on  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  the  highest  ideals  of  American 
oitizenship  as  shown  in  our  history,  laws  and  customs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  plan. 

A  group  of  eminent  citizens  will  act  as  judges.  The  following  have 
already  consented  to  serve : 

DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  Honorable  ELLIOT  W.  MAJOR,  Governor  of  Missouri. 

The  Honorable  FRANK  B.  WILLIS,  Governor  of  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  WOODBRIDGE  N.  FERNS,  Governor  of  Michigan. 

The  Honorable  EMMET  D.  BOTLE,  Governor  of  Nevada. 

The  Honorable  JAMES  WITHYCOMBE,  Governor  of  Oregon. 

The  Honorable  JOHN  B.  KENDRICK,  Governor  of  Wyoming* 


The  Honorable  CHARLES  HENDERSON,  Governor  of  Alabami 

The  Honorable  GEO.  W.  P.  HUNT,  Governor  of  Arizona. 

The  Honorable  WILLIAM    C.    MoDONALD,    Governor    of    Nei 
Mexico. 

The  Honorable  LOCKE  CRAIG,  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Honorable  ROLAND    H.    SPAULDING,    Governor    of    Nei 
Hampshire. 

The  Honorable  EBfERSON     C.    HARRINGTON,     Governor     q 
Maryland. 

The  Honorable  WESLEY  L.  JONES,  United  States  Senator. 

The  Honorable  W.  G.  HARDING,   United  States   Senator  froi 
Ohio. 

The    Honorable    REED    SMOOT,   United  States  Senator  frox 
Utah. 

The  Honorable  FRANCIS  NEWLANDS,   United  States  Senate 
from  Nevada. 

Additions  will  be  made  to  this  list  until  the  board  comprises  fifty  or  moi 
men  preeminently  fitted  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  papers  submitted  t 
them.    Their  judgment  will  give  authority  to  the  Creed. 

In  order  to  allow  time  for  the  best  results,  the  contest  will  remain  ope 
until  Oct.  1st,  1916. 

The  editors  of  Educational  Foundations  will  select  the  best  10  or  12  froi 
the  Creeds  sent  in  before  the  date  of  expiration  and  pass  them  on  to  the  judge 
for  a  final  selection. 

The  winner  will  achieve  a  most  enviable  renown  and  wiU  be  entitled  to 
royalty  on  all  copies  of  the  "Creed"  sold  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Superintendents  of  education,  principals,  teachers,  ministers,  and  othei 
in  position  of  influence  are  asked  to  co-operate  with  us  by  giving  this  contee 
as  much  publicity  as  possible. 

Prospective  competitors  should  send  notification  of  such  intention  as  sooi 
as  possible  to 

'The  Citizens'  Creed"  Editor 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 


Famous  Private  Schools 


I.     The  East  Greenwich,  R.  I..  Academy 

HISTORIC— PROGRESSIVE 

(See  front  cover  illustration) 

The  East  Greenwich  Academy  is  completing  its  one  htmdred  and  fourteenth  year. 
With  new  inspiration  it  looks  out  upon  the  future. 

The  aim  of  the  School  is  to  enroll  representative  young  men  and  women  who  have  a 
serious  purpose  in  life,  and  who  come  bent  on  securing  an  education  for  the  aocomplishing 
of  this  life  purpose.  College  Preparatory  courses  receive  the  attention  and  emphasis 
necessary  to  fit  for  Colleges  East  and  West,  and  the  school  certificate  admits  to  coU^ne. 
Complete  courses  are  offered  in  Business,  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  and  General  Academic 
studies.  A  lower  school  with  separate  dormitory  is  maintained  for  younger  students. 
Those  who  desire  special  attention  and  individual  direction  are  furnished  this  opportunity. 

A  new  department  for  Academic  Scouting  has  been  under  way  for  one  full  year.  The 
course  has  the  approval  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
promises  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  far  reaching  educational  propaganda.  The  Greater 
Boston  Council  has  three  scholarship  men  in  attendance  on  the  school,  enrolled  in  this 
course. 

The  Christian  Associations  are  strong  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  helpfulness  is  made 
emphatic.  There  are  many  young  men  and  women  hungry  for  an  education,  who  would 
find  the  impossible  realized  for  them  were  they  to  put  themselves  in  touch  with  the  East 
Greenwich  Academy. 

There  are  seven  good  buildings.  Three  of  these  are  brick,  all  of  which  are  heated 
throughout  with  steam  and  lighted  with  electricity.  A  new  stucco-finish  dormitory  for 
boys  has  just  been  added  to  the  equipment. 

The  Academy  overlooks  the  beautiful  Narragansett  Bay,  and  as  a  place  for  healthful 
living  the  location  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  sea,  the  hills,  the  back  lying  stretch  of 
beautiful  wooded  country  furnish  an  ideal  setting  for  a  place  of  happy  life  and  earnest 
study.  From  the  observatory  on  the  Academy  building  may  be  seen  Ftovidence,  Warren, 
Bristol,  Fall  River,  and  Newport,  and  both  ^ores  of  the  bay  with  its  many  peninsulas 
and  islands.  Serious  sickness  in  the  school  is  very  rare,  students  almost  invariably  leaving 
in  better  health  than  when  entering. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  place  are  numerous  and  inspiring.  On  the  same 
street  with  the  Academy  is  an  old  colonial  mansion  which  was  once  the  home  of  Gen.  James 
Mitchell  Vamum  of  Revolutionary  fame.  A  little  to  the  west  is  the  Gov.  Greene  home- 
stead, erected  in  1680,  which  has  sheltered  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  and  Franklin.  Nearby 
is  the  Windmill  Cottage,  frequently  visited  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  once  the  home  of 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene.  About  two  miles  to  the  south  is  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Greene, 
now  occupied  by  one  of  his  descendants.  The  waters  still  pour  over  the  dam  at  "The 
Forge"  where  this  "Rhode  Island  Blacksmith"  made  his  anchors. 

DR.  SAMUEL  W.  IRWIN,  the  president,  is  known  as  a  man  of  enthusiams  and 
efficiencies — ^plural.  Subject  to  his  vital  touch  no  institution  could  be  numbered  among 
the  "slackers."  His  personality  and  influence  are  recognized  as  factors  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  new  New  England. 


Education  and  the  Bible 


The  immortal  literature  of  the 
world  is  religious  literature.  The 
Bible  which  is  sold  each  year  a  hun- 
dred times  more  extensively  than  any 
other  book,  the  Koran  which  is  the 
one  book  of  223,000,000  of  the  earth's 
inhabitants,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
and  Paradise  Regained,  the  greatest 
imaginative  picture  of  immortality  ex- 
tant, Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  which 
turns  on  the  eternal  destiny  of  man. 
Browning's  Saul,  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Dante's  In- 
ferno, Goethe's  Faust,  the  greatest 
literary  masterpiece  upon  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  and  practically 
every  immortal  thing  that  Emerson 
or  Carlyle  or  Tennyson  or  Plato  ever 
wrote — all  hang  upon  the  divine  and 
human  relationships,  all  are  the  litera- 
ture of  religion. 

"I  see  that  the  Bible  fits  into  every 
fold  and  crevice  of  the  human  heart. 
I  am  a  man,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  God's  book  because  it  is  man's 
book." — Hallam, 

"The  Bible  has  such  power  for 
teaching  righteousness  that  even  those 
who  come  to  it  with  all  sorts  of  false 
notions  about  God  and  the  Bible,  it 
yet  teaches  righteousness  and  fills 
them  with  the  love  of  it;  how  much 
more  those  who  come  to  it  with  a 
true  notion  about  the  God  of  the 
Bible.''— Matthew  Arnold. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction, 
and  thine  ears  to  the  words  of  knowl- 
edge.— Proverbs  23:12. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;  also 
wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  under- 
standing.— Proverbs  23  '.23. 


The  following  table  shows  the  at- 
titude of  the  states  on  the  question  oi 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 

1  Bible  officially  banished 

By  state  supreme  court — 111. 

By  attorney-general  —  C  a  1 . , 
Minn.,  Mo.,  Wash. 

By  state  superintendent  of  in- 
struction— Ariz.,  Mont.,  N.  Y, 

2  Sectarian  use  prohibited — Neb. 

3  Extracts  only  to  be  read — ^Wis. 

4  Opposed  by  custom    (no  law)— 

Nev.,  Wyo.,  New  Mex. 

5  Bible  read  (no  law) — Conn.,  Del.^ 

Fla.,  La.,  Md.,  N.  H.,  Ohio 
Tenn.,  Vt. 

6  Favored  by   state   superintendent 

(no  law) — Ark.,  Idaho,  N.  C. 
R.  I.,  Utah,  Va. 

7  Bible    reading    without    comment 

(supreme  Court) — Ky.,  Me., 
Mich.,  Neb.,  Ohio,  Ore.,  Tex. 
W.  Va.,  Wis. 

8  Specific   permission   by   statute — 

Ala.,  Ga.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kan.. 
Okla.,  Miss.,  N.  J. 

9  Unsectarian  use — S.  Dak. 

ID  Bible  study  credits  g^ven  (no  law) 

—Colo. 
1 1  School  boards  give  credit  and  per 

mit    reading   without    sectariar 

credit — Ind.,  N.  Dak. 

i;?  States      requiring     Bible — Mass. 
Penn. 

13  Bible   reading   and    obedience   t( 

God  to  be  taught — ^Washington 
D.  C. 

14  Religious    exercises     forbidden- 

Ariz. 

— Prom  Bible  in  Schools  Plans 


Examination  Questions 

(University  of  the  State  of  New  York) 
Elementary  United  States  History  with  Civics 
Answer  one  question  from  each  group. 


Group  I 

1.  Write  briefly  on  the  discoveries 
and  the  explorations  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot.     ["] 

2.  Write  an  account  of  De-Soto's 
last  expedition,  covering  the  follow- 
ing points :  the  object,  the  route  taken, 
an  incident  of  the  exposition,  the  re- 
suit.    [«■] 

Group  II 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York 
State  [2].  On  it  locate  the  Hudson 
river  [*],  New  Amsterdam  [*],  Fort 
Orange  ['],  the  territory  occupied  by 
each  of  five  Indian  tribes,  naming  the 
tribes  [6]. 

4.  Where  and  in  what  year  was  the 
first  permanent  Spanish  settlement 
made?  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement?  the  first  permanent  Dutch 
settlement  [^]  ?  Give  an  account  of 
one  of  these  settlements,  showing  the 
dangers  and  the  hardships  of  the  set- 
tlers [*]. 

Group  III 

5.  Write  on  one  of  the  following: 


King  Philip's  War,  the  banishment  of 
Roger  Williams,  the  fall  of  Quebec. 

6.  What  territory  did  the  English 
gain  by  the  French  and  Indian  War? 
How  did  this  war  prepare  the  colon- 
ists for  the  Revolutionary  War?  ["] 

Group  IV 

7.  Write  an  account  of  each  of 
two  of  the  following :  the  Boston 
Massacre,  the  Writs  of  Assistance, 
the  Albany  Congress,  the  "four  in- 
tolerable acts,"  the  First  Continental 
Congress,  [^o] 

8.  Answer  both  a  and  b: 

a  Associate  an  important  fact  in 
the  history  of  our  countiy  with 
each  of  five  of  the  following 
men :  La  Salle,  Champlain,  John 
Smith,  Henry  Hudson,  Roger 
Wilhams,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Wil- 
liam Penn.  P] 

b  Name  five  important  battles  of 
the  Revolution.  Tell  where  each 
was  fought  and  state  which  side 
was  victorious.  [°] 
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PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOL 

and  Home.    Reoitatioiis,  monologues, 

dialogues,  drills  and  all  kinds  of 

ideas  for  entertaimuentFS. 

Smd  for  Frti  Calalaeui 

THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

M)  So.  DMTbora  StrMt,  Chicago,  llllnala 
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BRIGHTENS  THE  MIND 
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HOTEL   IMPERIAL 

Broadway  and  32nd  Street     -     New  York  City 


T    HERALD     SQUARE,     the 

^  radial  center  of  transportation  to  all 

Parts  of  the  City.  One  block  from 
Pennsylvania  Station,  a  few  minutes 
from  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Subway, 
surface  and  elevated  service  direct  to  the 
Hotel,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  fashion- 
able theatre  and  shopping  districts. 

Headquarters  for  Teachers 
Attending  Educational  Convention 

::  ROOMS,  -  8I.OO  per  Day  and  up  :: 
::    WITH  BATH,  82.00  per  Day  and  up    :: 

Q  New,  popular  priced  restaurant  in  the 
famous  Palm  Garden,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  rooms  in  New  York  City,  and 
easily  reached  because  of  our  central  loca- 
tion. You  will  find  it  a  delightful  place  to 
entertain  your  friends. 


Imperial  Home  Dinner  setved  daily  from  6  to  9  P.  M. 

$1.00  per  Ccfper 

Dutcing  Ev»ry  Aft«moon,  Sundasr  Excepted,  from  4  to  9  P.  M. 

WILLARD    D.    ROCKEFELLER,    Manager 


^P  ©PUJ  I^OFK 

Board  of  lEducatlon 

Is  necessarily  particular  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  the  requisition  list.  The  New 
York  School  System  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Among  the  titles  stibmitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  BducatJonal  Magazine  Pub< 
limbing  Co.,  the  following  were  accepted  for 
the  list  for  I9is-i9'9- 

Principols  and  teachers  of  New  York  City 
schools  will  do  well  to  make  a  liberal  selec- 
tion from  the  list.  The  prices  are  fixed  by 
contract.  They  are  unusually  low  and  are 
offered  to  city  schools  only. 


(69Z— Rr»l  Schoo!  Ve«r 4S 

(77<_S,£ond  School  Yew 4S 

i8<6— Third  School  YeM 4S 

«S8— Fourlh  School  Yeir « 

7I0Z-Filih  School  Y.U K 

C73Z— Bow-wow  «nd  Mcw-m*w 1) 

6805— N»tur«  Mjiln 27 

SSia— Gimel,  Seal  Work  »ai  Senia  Triia- 

ing Je 

6907— Children  in  Litoralure 27 

E9I2— Houifhold  Sloriei  for  LittI*  Retdara.   .27 

eSZS— Child'!  Gtrdcn  of  Vcrtei 30 

TOJG—Grcil  American  1  nduilric*- Miinrali  .38 

7017— GriitAmericin  Industrie*— Soil 38 

7157 — Gred  American  laduitriai — Mioufac- 

turea 38 

7Z6S — Greol  Anaricin  Indatbrie* — Tranipor- 

latioo W 

7047— T*l<«  from  Iha  Far  North 38 

7069— Our  Frienda  Iha  Birda 38 

7213— Slorr  of  Ow  Csunlrr  in  Poetrj  lad 

Song 38 

7166— Louiiiina  Purchaie. 45 

7616— Wiltird  Word  Book  No.  1 IS 

76Z0_Will>rd  Word  Book  Manual 04 

6670— Brownie  Primer Z7 

6719— Second  Brownie  Book 27 

6716— Fairy  T>Im  from  Andenon 37 

(81Z— Folk  T.l«  from   Grimm 27 

7033— Tatei  Told  in  a  Menagerta 45 

7IS6~Anieri(in  Heroei  from  History 57 

7Z02— Early  History  Sloriei  of  Amarica 38 


Educational  Magazine  Pub.  Co. 

31-33  East  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Lyceum  World 

Arthur  E.  Cringle.  EJOor 
Indun&polu.  Ind. 
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Have  Ton  Ability  at  Speaker,  Enteiv 
tainer,  Mniidan,  Story-TeDer? 


le  editor  wben  you 


.T*  locAdng  for  auch.  and  tha 
help  "discover"  luch  Mleut.  If 
this  kind,  write  a  personal  note 
~  aubacriptloD. 


Do  Yoa  Want  Pleatant,  Profiuble, 

Dignified  and  Delightful 

Employment? 

M&nr  vell-brud,  Inl^lUKenl.  oducabed  men  HaA 
women  Bail  it  a  dallEht  to  act  09  repre»antstlvea 
and  mwl.  tho  conamuceamon  at  lecture  couraea 
anil  Chautauiiuas.  The  work  la  ploawDt  and 
»ime  have  madti  aa  blgb  ^  S10.000.00  la  aii 
mouths  nlthoiit  murJi  eSort.  Teachers.  mloJaten 
and  other  professtonal  men  and  women  »ro 
plmsod  to  do  thla  Hark,  and  man;  cultured  people 


p  wanrfld.     atat- 


and  muke  application. 
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School  Building  Materials  List 

Products  recommended  to  the  attention  of  officials  when 
selecting  materials  for  school  buildings.  The  firms  men- 
tioned are  reliable  and  progressive  and  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  the  publishers  of  Educational  Foundations. 


Brick 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

53  VanderbUt  Avenue,  New  York 
Bradford  Press  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa, 
Fiske  &  Co.,  40  W.  Z2d  St.,  New  York 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0, 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sayre  and  Fisher  Co.,  361  B*way,  New  York 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  III. 

Cement 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 

50  Church  St.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  £.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Portland  Cement  Association, 

1 1 1  H^.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Flooring 

Armstrong  Cork  and  Insulation  Co., 

133  24th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Johns  Manyille  Co., 

Madison  Ave.  and  41st  St.  New  York 
Sonnebom  Sons,  363  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Hardware 

p.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co., 

3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door  Hanger  Co., 

30  W.  42nd  St.  New  York 
Vonnegut  Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

1 170 B* way.  New  York 
Conklin- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Singer  Bldg.  New  York 

New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

401  Vernon  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 

Varnish 

Valentine  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  Dayton,  0, 


Heating 

Crane  Co.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.  (Radiator  Valve) 

Detroit,  Mick, 
Gorton  and  Lidyerwood  Co., 

96  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Kelsey  Heating  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
Lord  and  Bumham  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
The  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass 
U.  S.  Radiator  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich, 
International  Heater  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

I360  W.  sth  Si ,  Cincinnaiti,  0. 
C.  A.  Dunham  Co.,  Marshall*own,  la. 

Metal  Doors,  Windows  and  Trim 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
Sainor  Fire  Door  and  Shutter  Co., 

186  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Zahner  Metal  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Metal  Lath 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Co., 

Heyworth  Bldg,,  Chicago 

Metal  Lumber 

Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Ornamental  Metal 

Polachek  Bronze  and  Iron  Co., 

480  Hancock  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y, 

Plumbing  Equipment 

Crane  Co.,  736  5.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N,  J, 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 

Sth  Ave.,  and  17th  St.,  N,  Y, 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Roofing 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co., 
1606  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co., 

9  Church  St.,  New  York 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
Boyle  &  Co.,  1 13  Duane  St.,  New  York 
The  Taylor  Co., 

300  Ckestnui  St.,  Philadelphia 


World  Wide  Bible  Study  Leagae 

A  Movement  for  Praotloal  Bible  Study  unouf  Peoide 
ot  all  Nations 

I.  Tfa*  obltct  of  thii  LMfue  la  M  provide  »  (UKBHtl-n  plmo  of  rssulu-  Bible  atudr.  Oonrtni  tlwrabr  (b* 
nufal  trutha  of  tbe  ChrUUsD  •cripturea.  u  these  kre  reUted  (o  prrMOkl  problem!  In  uia  wofk  w  ttl*. 

TiM  Leasue  alao  alma  la  unite  In  membenblp  mad  puipoee  k11  tfaoae  penoni  who  we  wUUdc  to  beclii  •  SMl- 
nlne  wtadT  ot  tlie  Bible  uid  to  rumlali  opportunltr  tor  ma  kctlve  propttsuuU  of  Bible  itudr  NDong  tbcaa  i^ 
IWT«  nerer  dtooorered  tbe  rleb  vktuei  ol  tbli  boob. 

n.     Memberiblp    ■dTanlades. 

1.    A  dotb  bound  volume  ot  we  new  be 

3.  A  penonkl  lettar  onoe  In  ibroe  moL.  .  ,  „  .  .  ._. 
rnl  pUiu  emploTod  In  iMrUng  uid  conduclli«  Bible  clMeei.  (ogotlier  wltb  tbe  expcrteuce  bi  Ii 
gtaaj  tram  «11  paru  ot  the  world:  alao  ipecUl  Bible  UMntura  and  lusBeationa  from  time  to 

i.  Privllegei  ol  nodlng  In  question!  reeaRlIng  anr  Bible  or  ptnonal  problem,  or  queaUona  nUUve  to  tha 
DMtlUdi  of  conducUna  Bible  work.  The  Secretwr  will  be  aadated  In  annrerlns  theae  qiMsUoiM  Iw  a  Boaid 
at  arty  dlaUngulibed  and  able  Counaellon  wbo  have  been  choaen  becaun  of  their  expert  knowMse  and 
iDterert  In  thb  work. 

4.  Aailitance  of  the  Secretary,  without  chaifte.  ■■  tar  aa  hla  lime  permlu,  In  preaentlns  Bible  Stndj  woA 
by  llluitraled  talks  and  public  addmae*.  tosetber  wlUi  bli  aid  In  organlilug  Bible  dasses. 
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New  Frontal  Dust  Proof  Con- 
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Dr.  Johnson  appeals  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  to  rally 
at  the  approaching  convention,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
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Referring  to  the  "send  off'  dinner  given  to  Clayton  Sedg- 
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Exceptional 
Summer  Rates 


HOTEL  ST.  LOUIS 

34-36  East  32d  Street 
New  York 


Only  5  minutes'  walk  from  Madison  Square 
Garden 

A  quiet  home  for  refined  people 

Sitting-room^  bed-room  and  bath  $2.50-$3.00 
a  day 


Special 
Weekly  Rates 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION-MAGAZINES 


The  Cream  of  the  Magazines 

Magazines  mentioned  in  the  following  list  are  unqualifiedly  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Educational  Foundation: 

Subscriptions  sent  to  us  will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

We  guarantee  that  every  9uh9cription  will  be  filled  in  accordance  with 

the  announcements  of  the  various  publishers  or  that  satisfactory  restitU" 

tion  shall  be  made. 

To  secure  this  guarantee  and  to  insure  **Golden  Rule  Magazine 
Service**  address  all  orders  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS,  31-33  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Qty. 

(Clubbing  offers  on  request.) 


The  Century. 


Tra¥«l      "The  Magazine  that  Takes  You  There  ' 

*■•'**•     A  superbly  printed  and  illustrated  mag* 

aslna    containing   descriptive  articles  of  travel    in 

many  lands.     Monthly,  $S.OO  a  year. — (One  of  the 

** Prize  Beauties"  of  American  Journalism.) 

Musical   America       '^^^    recognized    intema- 
mu5ic«i  America,      iiq^ai  musical  newspaper. 

edited  by  John  O.  Freund.  Contains  many  special 
arUcles  of  use  not  onlv  to  members  of  the  musical 

Erofesslon,  but  to  all  wno  are  in  any  way  interested 
I  music.     Weekly,  $Z.OO  a  year.     Illustrated. 

Acknowledged  everywhere  as 
one  of  the  greatest  magazines 
published.  Fiction,  Art,  Travel.  Science.  Poetry, 
Humor.  Welcomed  into  the  \yesi  homes  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.     Monthly,  $  Jit. 00  a  year. 

^rifinfifii*  Amfirirjin       '^^^^  Journal  of  practical 
dCiemmC  American,     information.        For    all 

who  seek  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world's  material 

I>rogress.     Its  record  of  acliievements  of  science  and 
nrention  is  more  absorbing  than  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  flctionists.     Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 

ktnmcmn  MftthprknAd      ^  Journal  of  practical 
American  ivioinernooa.    helpfulness  and  safe 

guidance  for  the  homes  where  children  dwell.  An 
inspiration  to  mothers.     Monthly,  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Christian    Herald       ^n    interdenomina- 
ine  ^nnsiian   neraia.     ^j^^^    journal,   an 

exponent  of  applied  Christianity.  Its  chief  aim  is  to 
bring  its  readers  into  active  personal  relation  with 
world-wide  Christian  work  both  spiritual  and  philan- 
thropic. Weekly,  $1.50  a  year  in  United  States. 
Foreign  countries  $1.00  a  year  additional  for  postage. 

The  Review  of  Reviews.    ^„^^?,e«,SllS2i 

of  current  events  and  important  affairs  throughout 
the  world.  Indispensable  for  the  comprehensive 
understanding  of  significant  events.  Of  far  reactilng 
educational  value.     Monthly,  $S.00  a  year. 

Tha  Fdifnr  A  Journal  of  information  for  liter- 
ine  cuiiur.  ^^.^  workers.  Teaches  how  to 
write  and  sell  articles  of  all  kinds.  Answers  ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  to  all  writers.  Timely 
editorials  that  make  writers  vow  to  do  things  that 
will  put  them  on  the  high  road  to  successful  author- 
ship.    Fortnightly,  $Z.OO  a  year. 

A  thorough  and  accurate 
Illustrated  review  that  aims 
to  be  interesting  as  well  as  reliable.  Vital,  timely, 
impartial,  with  the  pulse  of  the  world  beating 
through  its  pages.     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Current  Opiiuon. 


The  Outlook.  °s?.e„"rsr 


standards,  the 
its  contributed 
articles,  the  eminence  and  ability  of  lt«  editors  have 
made  the  Outlook  the  preferred  magazine  of  cultured 
America.     Weekly,  $3.00  a  year. 


L 


McCalFs  Magazine. 


Recognized  fashion  and 
housekeeping  authority 
for  forty-fiva  years.  Leasons  in  home  dreflsmaking 
uMd  as  reference  in  University  of  Wiaooiudn,  Oolum- 
tftm,  etc.    Monthly,  60c  a  year. 


A  pedodlcal 
with  the  per- 
sonality of  a  distinguished,  helpful  and  eotertainlna 
visitor.  Twenty  practical  departmenu.  At  leaaf 
three  complete  serial  novels  a  year.  Pages  In  full 
color  wortny  of  framing.  Time-eaving,  worry-eavfais. 
dollar-saving  ideas  that  lift  bome-makins  from 
drudgery  to  an  occupation  of  Joy  and  dlsonctloiL 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

Th»  RAnkman      "The  best  history  of  contemp- 
ine  DOOKman.     ^^^^^  uterature  in  exiatanoe.'* 

Monthly,  $Z.50  a  year. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plant. 

A  consolidation  of  two  excellent  magaxinee  for 
teachers  in  graded  schools.  Contains  a  ilch  variety 
of  practical  material  every  month.  lUustrationa 
abundant  and  helpful.     Ten  months,  $1.Z5  a  year. 

Popular  Educator.    ^'?2^,SSe*%u"^:^ 

departments  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Intermedi- 
ate and  grammar  teachers.  Ten  months,  $1.50  m 
year. 


Sunset  Magazine. 


The  magazine  of  ibe 
Pacific  and  the  only 
magazine  in  the  country  publishing  first  hand  news 
each  month  about  California's  great  1015  Ezpoal- 
tions.  Beautifully  Illustrated  in  colors.  MonuUy, 
$Z.40  a  year.     Special  price  for  1915,  $Z.OO 


Scribner's  Magazine      '^^^  name  Scribner 
ocnoner  a  iTiagazine.     a  guarantee  of  qualit 


ia 
J. 
The  magazine  Is  an  essential  In  every  library,  dub. 
reading-club  and  most  educational  institutions.  Its 
fiction  Is  of  the  best  and  its  lllustratlona  superb.  It 
Is  Individual,  up-to-date  and  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periodicals  of  the  day.  Monthly, 
$3.00  a  year. 

The  American  Magazine.    t>^^^^ 

In  a  drawer.  Its  humor,  its  stories,  its  new  Ideas 
and  Its  wonderful  pictures  make  it  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  and  most  significant  products  of  American 
life  Monthly,  $1.50  a  year.  (A  wonderful  value  f6r 
the  money.) 

John  Martin's  Rook     ^   quaint  and   beauU- 
JOnn  IViarun  S  DOOK.   j^  magazine  for  Uttle 

children.  80-100  pagos  artistically  printed  in  two 
colors  on  durable  paper.  A  real  book  In  spirit  and 
structure.     Monthly  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Udies'  Home  Journal    ^^*^^^ 

en's   magazines.     Paid  circulation  over   1.760.000. 

Famed    for    Its   Editorials.   Short  Stories,    Serials, 

Fsshions,  Home  Departments.  Colored  Pages. 
Monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post.      t^^Si' 

atlve  weekly.  The  largest  circulation  In  the  worlds 
over  2,000,000.     Weekly,  $1.60  a  year. 

(Oontinued  on  neat  pace.) 
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The  Cream  of  the  Magazines— Continued  f rom  piecedlag  page. 

The  Mother's  Migazme.    !^S!S^%^^1 

■hould  be.  Rich  and  Tuied  In  contents.  &miU- 
fuUy  illustrated.  Many  valuable  educational  feat- 
ures. A  great  and  growing  magailne.  Monthly, 
$1,50  a  year. 


HiA    CraftamAn.      Bdlted  and   published   by 
ine    i^ansnwn.     oustav  SticUey  (originator 

of  Craftsman  Furniture)  in  the  interest  of  better 
art,  better  work  and  a  better  and  more  reasonable 
way  of  Uvlng.  BDUGATORS  wlU  And  in  it  the  best 
that  is  new  in  organic  education.     Monthly,  tS.OO  a 


year. 


Corner's,  the  National  WeeUy.    ^f^^ 

aim  is  to  publish  Action  that  entertains,  feature 
articles  that  interest,  political  conmient  that  en- 
lightens and  editorials  that  inform  American  readers. 
Weekly,  99.60  a  year. 

Thii  IJlArarv  DiaAsf      '^^^    weekly   without 

ine  uierary  uigesi.    ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  leading 

newspai^ers  and  magazines  of  the  world  say  on  aU 
sidos  of  important  current  events.  Indispensable  for 
busy  people  who  have  no  time  for  useless  reading. 
lUueirated,  93.00  a  year. 


The  Independent.    *!S!SSS2t?i'*'?SS31Si 

of  far-reaching  influence.  Now  being  used  as  a 
textbook  in  over  a  thousand  schools.  Conducting 
an  educational  propaganda  of  great  Import.  W^^kly^ 
$9.00  a  year. 

Si  Nirknlac      An  unsolicited   testimonial  ro- 

the  editors  uf  the  iNvw  York  Evening  Fost: — "In  our 
family  St.  Nicholas  was  read  month  by  month  for 
about  twenty  years:  then  bound  and  re-read  until  its 
binding  fell  in  tatters.  I  have  always  felt  that  1  got 
more  education  out  of  St.  Nicholas  than  from  all  my 
schooling."     Monthly,  $3.00  a  year. 


THE  BEST  AMONG 
THE  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


THE  BARNARD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

421  and  423  West  148th  Street 
Telephone  Audubon  165fi 

A  graded  school  from  Kindergarten  to  College. 
Native  teachers  in  French  and  German.  Certifi- 
cate privilege  to   leading   Colleges.     Nineteenth 


BERKELEY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Thlrty-flftb 


A  Day  School  Ib  New  York.  Prapares  Boys 
for  College.  Technical  Schoola,  West  Point  and 
Annapolis. 

''Primary  to  CoUega." 

72d  St.  and  West  Bnd  Ats.,  New  York 


GcMsee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  New  York 

Established  1832 

College  preparatory  and  general  literary  eourses. 
Special  courses,  with  diploma,  in  Music.  Art. 
Domestic  Science,  Oratory  and  Conmisrca 

Bspenses  Very  Moderate 

For  catalogue  and  information,  addre9$, 

RBV.  EARL  D.  SHEPARD.  D.  D.,  President 


The  PENNINGTON  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Pennington*  N.  J. 

Eligibly  located  midway  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Inspiring  history  of  seventy- 
six  years.  Efflcient  teaching  staff,  highest  char- 
acter standards,  modern  equipment.  Prepares 
for  all  American  schools  of  higher  rank. 

For  particulars  write  to 
FRANK  MAC  DANIEL.  A.M  ,  D.D.,  Headmattor 


PRIVATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

A.  W.  PINNEO.  801  Madison  Ats..  N.  Y.  City 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

Special  Attention  to  Art  Work,  Scienc 
Manual  Training  and  Music 


PEDDIE   INSTITUTE 

An  endowed  school  for  boys,  offering  thorough 

g reparation  for  ail  colleges.  Strong  faculty.  300 
oys.  Business.  Music.  00-acre  campus.  Gym- 
nasium, swinmiing  pool.  Athletic  field.  Lower 
School  for  boys  11  to  14  years.  Rates  $450  to 
$660.    49th  year.     Send  for  catalog. 

R.  W.  SWETLAND.  A.  M..     Box  10$,     HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 


WILLI8TON   SEMINARY 

Basthampton,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER.  Principal 

Williston  Seminary,  an  endowed  New  England 
Academy,  founded  1S41 — since  1863  a  school  for 
boys  and  young  men.  A  college  preparatory 
■CDooL  Present  representation  in  thirty  or  more 
ooUeges* 


Centenary  OiUegiite  In$titiite  fer  Girls 

A  remarkably  equipped  medium-priced  school. 
160  acres  in  campus,  athletic  field  ind  school 
farm.  Oollege  preparatory;  certiflcate  privilege. 
Broad  range  of  special  courses.  Two-year  courae 
In  oollege  subjects  for  high  school  graduates.  1^ 
For  catalog  address    JonatKa.'A.  \A..  VL%n^w^>^>^ 
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PRBPARATION  and  ErPICIBNCY 

tohudtabud.    Ata»eptlDBUi»Mi,tb« 

EAST  GREENWICH  AaOEMT 


bJSE^TFnt  £'i 


looklni  Uh  tHanlltol  « 


MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Honrm.  Oranfl*  Co.,  N.  Y.  Od  Lkka  Wal- 
ton. ElenUon  1000  leM.  tS  mUoi  bDm  Nsw 
Torii  OIt7.  OtratuI  pr«pu«tIoii  foe  all  blglMr 
tnMlnitloiii.  Acad«mle  uid  EnstcMcliis.  All 
waMr  and  land  ■porta.  InUmale  school  homa 
Ufa.    OaMlosue  and  all  InformatloD  aent  upon 


RIVERDALE   COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

FRANK   HACKETT.     PRINCIPAL. 

A   COUNTRY   SCHOOL  IN   THE   CITY 

RIVERDALE,  N.   Y.   CITY 


Culwr  MUiUry  Audemy  ^  ^"tSrlTS; 

Ufhaat  raoldng  ol  tbe  U.  srwar  Dapt.  It* 
natnrml  and  material  aqulpmant  li  lupfrb.  Ila 
BMthoda  of  liutructtoQ  iwie.  but  tboroocbly  wo- 
crsMlTa,  followed  bj  mauj  leaaar  acboola.     For 


HERGERSBURG  ACADEMY 

MerccTsbuEtt,  Praiia. 


THE  GAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

1^imTY>nBvr  TKAR.    Had  Bon  UuB  linaa  ibamva 
jj^MMaa;  BWwn,  '■^•k  eUHaoMB.  Ednaiun.  t-1iT- 


STfaSittata. 


FnMratin,  Unati,  Arti.  Oalant 
t,    JoBlorialuoL    C»4dimt)iuL 

BOX  W,  CAZKNOVIA,  n.  y. 


Th«  Flagler  Preparator;  School  for  Girit 

Praparstorr,  Poitandual*,  BlactlTS,  Mnilc. 
Slqcle  Toonu  opened  to  Kreeued  ileepins  parehv. 
Aaam  Hemt,  BtocBte  Ugbt,  Pafect  Sanitation. 
OMf  roar  Uoomari  and  bkniaBBdurlngidiooltunm. 
Gymamutle;  Pteld  and  Watar  Bport*. 

JKX.  lAACDOir  CA5E».  F«_V  •■    ~ 
Attoaaig^  flnUa.  (on  C«dar  1 


Institiite  and  Smnmer  Schiwl  Work 

We  have  Lecture  Charu,  lAotern  SUdea.  atan- 
clli.  and  AgrlcultunJ  BookleH  wMch  inaj  belp 
you  In  planning  rour  Initltuta  and  SumiMr 
School  work.  A  Lecture  Book,  one  atancLl.  am] 
plan  tor  using  our  material  tumMhed  upon  rniiimal 
EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


Hat 


r  Bldg.,  Chicago 


SauthwestTeacherB*Agency 

J.  M.  CARLISLE.  Fomer  Slata 

SnpL  Toiaa  Scbaob.  Maugar 

{Utmbtraklp  F—tl.SO) 

I    Rtprtttnta  Efficitnt  Ttachmn;  Am- 

'    ''  -u  School  BoaidM  and  School  Offt. 

I  In  atcurtng  Trachtn  fitt.  Infbrm- 

m  as  lo  positions  and  crtt/leallOH 

tlimla/ifil  mtmlun.  Ad  drew.  While  wrlghtToM 


ToUill's  Palent  SaUtr  FlirfniuJ  Appintn 

BRIGHTENS  THE  MIND 
DEVELOPS  THE  BODY 

thai  TotKiC't  PUrarouBj 


>  Cut  of 

c^hlf^  is  ThTWaridapnatiDi  PvUic  nnniBdi, 
PncUnu  iba  IkI  Ihal  die  aHnrinu  u  ihe  bo)  ttul  aa 
be  pfodund  (df  PUTOmuad  uk.  when  di^aUj^  and 
flat  >•  r«)uir«L     Fm  llie  mmt  eMIiai  wdtuE. 

Seal  hr  CMdKH  ItUj.       Iiimkui  fa  rUT»«al  Dm. 
^r.  S.  TOTHtt,!, 


77ie  Book  Buyer^  League 

Valuable  Saeice — 

Sava  ten  per  cent  on  iotJt  oc- 


r  RWw.) 


w 


t2M  a  Year,   tnduJtnt  Moia- 
tine  attd  morMy  hook,  It^- 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS*  AGENCIES 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  mialified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by  school  and  college  authorities  as 
rfficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations, 

You  Wanted  That  Position.  ^IZTJl".^ 

ness"  you  may  find 
the  reason  why.  This  booklet  is  suggested  by  our  own  observations  of  thirty 
years  of  the  success  and  failures  of  applications.  IT  TELLS  HOW.  Soit  free. 
THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 

Western  Ofllce:  Spokane,   Wash. 


KeDi^'s  Agency  I 


reoommendi  teachera  and  hat  filled  hundredi 
of  hIjKli  grade  poeitloae  (up  to  $6,000)  with 
ezoeUeDt  teachera.  Bit.  1880.  No  charge  to 
employer!,  none  for  registration.  If  70a  need 
a  teacher  for  any  denrable  place  or  know 

where  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  addrea  H.  8.  Kellogg,  81  Union  Square,  New  York.      Oilentlon 

Foundations.) 

SCHERMERHORN     TEACHERS'      AQENCY 

The  Agency  that  selects  one  candidate  for  a  position  Is  sure  to  meet  your  wants. 

Oonrolt  us  and  be  sure.  BttaMlehed  since  1856 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORD.  Proprietor  .  353  Fifth  Arenue.  New  Terk  Gty 

lISS  Mmmf  Hfll  Bflhn'  CmvI 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Chicag e,  28  E.  Jackson  Bealevard  Berkeley,  Cal.,  2161  Shattack  Ave. 
Washinften,  1847  U  St.        Denver,  508  Celerade  Building         Los  Angeles,  243  Douglas  BIdg. 

Portland,  Oregon,  316  Journal  Building 

^VAIMTFn       TBACHBRS  POR  DESIRABLE  POSITIONS. 
yfyriW^lCAJ VACANCIES  POR  DESIRABLE  TEACHERS. 

WE    SUPPLY    EITHER 

OSWEGO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY       .       .       -    OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Tpurhpr^   Vf/ntltpd.  '^''  ^^'^'^  phase  of  educational  work  from  kindergarten  to  unlTenlty 
J  ccM^ffrC/  o    ¥W  ui&Lf^u.     i>jgn|fled  indlTklual  senrlce.    Permanent  or   oontinueus  registry 
tlOQ. 

Educational  Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  Law  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT,  Last  year  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  should  hare  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  Tacaades:  that  we  should  Inform  our  candi- 
dates of  places  onfg  when  offleiaUy  aeked  to  recommend  by  the  eehool  boards^  and  then  usually  only  a 
ringle  candidate,  nerer  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  was  the  largest  business  In  our  81 
yeanof  ezperienoe.    Buppoee  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


The  Cary-Stuart  Teachers*  Agency ^^''S^SiS* 


\ 


_.  Hartford,  Coba.  ¥ia!imk9 

NEW   ENOLANO   AND    MIDDUa   ATUaCflC  TmMCViaA  mSV^S^^^^^ 


CLASSIFIED  SECTION— TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


AVestem  Positions  for  Teachers  s^ho^i7nd  £ii^'^wo4 


Oar  opMftiaga  coom  diract  from  ackool  boards  ami  mperintendcnt*  who  aak  for  oar  rgcommendafiona.  Many 
aathoriaa  us  to  tdoet  thoir  toackert  outright,  year  after  year.     Wa  are  in  touch  with  the  Western  Schoob.     

We  publish  -THE  ANNUAL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY  SCHOOL  DIRECTOIUES-  eovMiac 
the  sixteen  statee  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific.  .   ^.._.  .  ._«  ^«  .-.^^ 

Our  96  page  Booklet^"HOW  TO  APW-Y  FOR  A  SCHOOL  AND  SECURE  PROMOTION,  WITH  LAWS  OF  CER- 
T1FICATI6n  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES.**  free  to  members  or  sent  postpaid  for  fifty  cents  in  etampa. 

Our  Free  Boddst.  **The  Road  to  Good  Poeitions."  sent  upon  request. 


THE    LARGEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

William  Ruffer,  Manager 


Roc/<rMr  Tea  c/i£RS 

/iCS/Vcy.  EMPIRE  BLDG.  DtswP  C.  . 


The   Hazard   Teachers'   Agency 

25th  YEAR.  Covcre  the  Northwest.  Holds  the  highest  endorsements  for  Honest  and  efficient  service. 
Fee  of  $1  pays  registry  in  both  office?.  Booklet  free.  341  Kasota  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  915  Old  National  Bank  Building,   Spokane,  Washington. 


LEE-NORRIS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY  3^^^": 

invited  to  correspond  with  us  with  msoRct  to  ^cx^uring:  position**  and  Ailing  vacancii«. 


GOME   SOUTH 

The  South  needs  io,ooo  new  teachers  every  year.     Do  you  want  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  Stmny  South?    We  can  help  you  do  it. 

THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

303  Nola  Bldg.,  407  Garondelet  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


ATHENS.  GA.— ConsttlUns  Offic««--CHICAGi'> 

TFAmFR^  WAinro      Poaitions  waiting.  New  and  cxpenoncod  toachers  register  now.  University  and  Normal 
IbAvauiiJ  niUllbU         graduates  in  demand.     We  have  vacancies.     Lot  us  locate  you. 

CAPITOL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  BOUl  D^J*.  COLORADO.  G.  W.  Hampton.  Mgr. 


THE  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

of  DesMoines,  Iowa 

Has  always  made  a  specialty  of  securing  positions  for  College  and  Nor- 
mal Students  and  graduates.   Its  facilities  and  services  are  unsurpassed. 

Ask  your  former  collej^emates. 

C.  R.  SCROGGIE,  Proprietor  and  Manager,  602  Youngerman  Bldg.,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 


DEBATE  OUTLINES 

any  subject  $1 .00.    Essays,  Orations  and  Special  Articles 

written  to  order  on  any  subject. 
JOHN  H.  ARNOLD,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


COMPETENT   SECRETARIAL   SERVICE 

rendered  to  BUSY  PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE  on  special  occasions.  PROMPT.  EFFICIBNT, 
RELIABLE  help  in  the  preparation  of  special  articles,  Icctiires,  addresses,  etc.  EzoeUent  facilitiet 
for  reseaR'h.     Send  for  full  fnform  ition,  raritip.j:  your  present  need. 

MODERN  LITERARY  BUREAU,  154  Clinton  Ave.,  Irvingtont  N.  J. 


For  Assembly  Singing 

For  Orciiestra 

For  Glee  Clubs 

For  Instructions  in 
Piano  or  Violin 

L«t  us  send  you  complete 
desci'fptlve  catalofts 

HINDS,  NOBLE  &  ELDREDGE 

30  Irving  Place       New  York 


A  FREE   LESSON 

In  the 

Palmer  Method  of  BusinessWrittng 


_ "SI 

MimUm  OF  W^»IUMiwiilTIM4j,   ud   *•   wuE 

Uit  Uw  MU  Umo  bcmm  mninfuton'  Id  ttaa  pnnun- 
rtilp  nninutkra  tluit  li  iwMiiliii  U>iduc»  unrlcui 
nbll«  ud  PrtvaM  SetasoU. 

OUR  INVITATION  AND  PROPOSITION 

If  roaanan 
CAtlUM  AS 


S-Mi 


SHBiir  DehfMl  alU  b*  Id  mWob,  Mlb  SaiicnrlKn, 
gwrlBMiiaMiijL  rrtBd]»li.  Mid  TwLavla  lAnidiuicc 


n  gtuQ  luiE  on  dbrliT  tli 


C  tmilni  IrDW  oOUtlrsi 
CONBI     CWMItll     CO«KIM      ASD  *■■  C8I 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


i 


For   Teachers 


EVERY  YEAR  adds  to  the  mimber  of 
embitious  teachers  who  consult  the 
School  Arts  Magazine  when  planning 
their  daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.  Follow 
the  sugeestions  made  by  its  able  corpa  of 
writers  and  inspiring  Editor,  Henry  Turner 
Bailey,  and  your  work  will  meet  with  univcr. 
sal  approval. 

Over  5000  township,  county  and  city  school 
systems  look  to  the  School  Arts  Magazine 
for  bU  that  is  new  and  useful  in  elementary 
art  and  handicraft.  You  have  been  looking 
for  a  really  helpful  magazine.  Here  it  is. 
Read  this  list  of 

SUGGESTIONS  In 


Two    Dollars 

per  year 

Single  copy,  twenty-five  ceijts 

The  School  Arts  Magazine 

Boston,  Masa. 


a  two  dollar  bill  here 


your  maiUos  address 


NEWTON  TRUNKS 

Xot  a  Wrinkle  In  Your  Gtothes 

A  Newton  Wardrobe  Tnmk 

is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  aO 
vreariiig  apparel  and  traveling  accessories 
are  instantly  available.  They  keep  your 
clothes  in  perfect  condition,  everything 
as  fresh  as  when  packed.  After  the 
longest  journey,  your  daintiest  evening 
gown,  your  most  becoming  suit,  will  be 
ready  for  immediate  wear.  The  hardest 
kind  of  usage  doesn't  affect  a  Newton 
trunk.  They  are  built  to  give  long  and 
satisfactory  service. 

WARDROBE  TRUNKS 

SQUARE  TRUNKS 

STEAMER  TRUNKS 
All  Sizes  and  Styles— all  Prices 

Attractive  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

W.  H.  NEWTON  &  SON,  223  Elm  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BOYS'  CAMP 

The  Nearby  Camp  for  Boys  with  the  Advanta^s  o(  the  Faraway 
Tour  Boy  will  be  Safe,  Sound  and  Satisfied  at  Pole  Bridge  Ommp 

MATAMORAS,  Pa.  (Permanent  Address) 
Not  aplae*  ofro/orm  forbad  bojm,  but  a  good  plaea  to  h»op  good  bojr*  good 
SOME  ADVANTAGES: 
I.    Emit  acceia.  S3  mllas  from  Naw  York  CltjF — 3  houn. 
3.     Hlftb  altltnda.     Inil)oiatliia  air.      " 

3.  Laita,  bltta  and  drr  tanta  wTth  '-' 

4.  Inmaiiielodte  with  ■■••plnl  I 

5.  Adjacaat  to  tarm  taouii  with  " 

'       '—- n  producta.     Tha  baat  of  •(•rrthliia  t< 

nux  pilTBta  toiadi.     AU  woodland  a 


_.     .-.  _-. , mfoTtabla  aprlnft  mattrai 

4.     Imnasie  lod|e  with  (laaplnl  baJconj,  monatar  ttra-placa,  EowUnB  • 
"■ •  •-  ' — a  taouia  with  "homa     InBnancaa. 


B.     Swlmi 


Flald  aporci  and  InJoor  and  ontdaor  athlatlca,  mnaie  aod  ai 

Eipctt  tuiorlnB  If  naadad,  at  oiHnloal  charfta. 

Btarrthlot  tbatja  baat  tor  the  bor.^oralli'.  maatally,  pbralcaltr- 


Csllaft*  man  aa  CooacUora  and  Big  Brottaari. 

All  for  $175  2To  Extras,  exeept  Tutoili^ 

June  30  to  September  1,  1914. 

"A  auminer  at  Pole  Bridge  worth  more  than  a  year's  wdutoUitg." 

Highest  references. 

For  tortbar  IntormatloB.  write,  pbona  or  call 

REV.  WM.  E.  PALMER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Master, 

^Q.  W  CamU  St.,  FatHMO*  N.  J. 
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A    HANDBOOK   OF 

American  Private  Schools 

The  and  EdlUoa  lerlaad  Hid  enlVKed  ot  the 
HANDBOOK  ol   Um   BEST   PRIVATK 


Fitrato    School!    h    tbej    < 


with    bMorifi 


BDDCATIONAL  DIBBOTOBIKa:  \  LIST  OF 
BBOONDARY  80H00L  PERIODtOALa. 

New  Introductory  Oh»pt«ri — Meamuiiw  Edu- 
CMtaul  Rendu.  The  YeftT  In  Educmtkm ;  Review 
of  Beeaet  BduotloQftl  Utenture.  etc..  by  Prot. 


A  Handbook  of  New  England 


Roulei  of  Automobile  Tnvel.  w 


PORTER  E. 
M  CoatreM  St.. 


SARGENT, 
BoatoD,  MaM> 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

ftm  1I>anRen88PlaeF 

Elcrenth  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  his- 
toric New  York,  dose  to 
Washington  Square  Park,  con- 
venient to  all  lines  of  trans- 
p-^rtatioQ  and  catering  to  a 
discriminating  clientele  only. 

"Spedil  Rates  to  School  Toichers" 

as  follows;  (Etiropean  plan) 


day,  two  pareooi 


Bnaktaet  Mc       LnBCheOD  TSe 

Otaner  tl-M 

or  tia.se  weakly  per  pereoo 

G.  E.  McGINN,  Manager 


SQUEm 


wilb  3-m-One  (XL  It  vill  make 
iooz  hinges  work  ndselesaly.  For 
longer  wear  and  easier  work  use 
3-in-One  on  your: 

Sewing  machine,  tTpewifttr,  talking 
lucliitie,  ice  deam  freewr,  UcTcle,  ikates, 
mudc  box,  lawn  mower,  cream  ecperaton, 
clocks,  locks,  Unges,  bolts,  catches,  pnllejrs, 
•cales,  sdsBon  end  evervtbing  else  mwiW 
j«ar  tMH#  that  ever  neeoa  oilfiig. 

3.in-One  is  a  dear,  light  (^  pieparation 
that  cots  out  all  dirt  and  never  gnns  or 
cakes.  It  lubricates  perfectly  every  action 
part  and  prevents  wear.    No  Krcasc.noadd. 

Jjn-One  also  deans  and  polishes  all 
wood  and  metal  mtrfacce^absolntely  pie- 
vents  rnst  and  tarnish,  Indoors  and  ont. 

SeUeveowktreiaJAMdes:  l(le_^^H 


>rSeOoa.).50e(8i 


lv3Kose.ef^Sc 


»'Sa'a?2J 


TEACHERS  1^ 
ATTENTIOil 


The  Marlborough  Hotel  on  ac- 
count of  its  unique  location  is 
convenient  to  everything.  One 
minute  from  Saks'  or  Macy's 
and  only  two  minutes  from 
McCreery's  and  Gimbel  Broth- 
ers. It  is  ri^t  in  the  heart 
of  the  theatre  district  and  near- 
by are  all  the  lines  of  transpor- 
tation. Subways,  elevated  and 
stages.  Rooms  from  one  dol- 
lar a  day  up.  Restaurant  un- 
equalled for  quality  and  price. 
Positively  50  per  cent  under 
any  other  first  class  place. 


Broadway  &  36th  St.,  N.Y. 
Ch».liU— J.  AHTMt  ft'wrieltn. 


President  Wilson  says: 

"We  want  American  character  to  display  itself  in  SPIRITUAL 
efficiency — in  fearless  action  along  the  right  lines  of  thought,*' — From 
the  President's  Pittsburgh  speech. 

AMERICAN  IDEALS 

By  CLAYTON  SF.DGWICK  COOPER 

Mr.  Oooper*t  book  "American  Ideala*'  is  exactly  in  key  with  these  fine 
words  of  the  President.    He  presents  a  aane,  thoughtful  ana  inspiring  study 
of  American  life  to-day ;  a  consideration  of  the  "oDciency"  in  material  mat- 
ters that  is  our  pride  and  our  peril;  and  a  very  striking  interpretation  of 
the  spiritual  undercurrents  that  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  American  life. 
In  a  time  of  Jitney  philosophy  and  corrosive  journalism.  Mr.  Cooper's 
thoughtful  and  lucid  study  of  American  problems  is  singularly  worth  wnile. 

$1.00  net. 

Books  Which  wiU 
Interest  Teachers 

American  Literature 

ByLooaKoOaor 

eOcBot 

The  American  Collate 

Bj  base  Skarploss 

60c  Bot 

What  Can  Literature 
Do  for  Me? 
ByCAIpkomoSsBilb 

tl.OtMt 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness 

By  EdwiB  Maridiafli 

91^0  Mt 

A  Surgeon's  Philosophy 

By  Dr.  RoUrt  T.  liovris 

$2.09  Mt 

An  Autobiography 

By  E.  L.  Tred^ao,  M.  D. 

$2.99  B«t 

A  Study  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

By  WALTER  S.  HINCHMAN,    Easlish  Muter  at  Giot<m  School 

Mr.  Hinchman  pleads  for  m^«re  intelligent  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
parents.     Of  the  108  hours  in  the  week,  the  child  spends  144  out  of  §chool: 
now  important  it  is  to  correlate  Mn  playtime  and  home  activities  with  his 
school  work.    Mr.  Hinchman  touchos  on  all  the  mutual  problems  of  teach- 
ers and  parents  with  wisdom  and  the  insight  of  long  experience.  Both  public 
and  private  schools  are  discussed;  such  topics  as  the  curriculum,  vocational 
and  cultural  studies,  athletics,  religion,  co-education,  teacher's  salaries,  fed- 
eral control,  are  interestingly  treated.     Mr.  Hinchman 's  book  presents  an 
inspiring  philosophy  of  the  teachers'  art.                                $1 .00  net 

These  hooks  may  he  ohtained  at  all  hooksiores  or  through  the  puhlUhmre 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.                            Garden  City,  N,  Y. 

NOVELS  BY  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

DRUSILLA  WITH  A  MILLION 

By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

Suppose  you  were  old,  alone,  friendless,  the  drudge  of  an  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
Suddenly  you  were  left  a  MILLION  dollars!  What  would  you  do  with  itt 

**A  delightful  talc,  well  worth  the  writing  and  the  reading.**  — N.  Y.  Erenlng  Poet. 

**Ol  course  it  never  happened,  the  delightful  story  told  in  Elizabeth  Cooper* t  *Dru9illa  wUh  a  MiUUm^' 
but  it  should  have  happened  and,  anyway  Ws  worth  reading.'*  — Chlcsgo  Herald. 

"One  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  fiction  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read  in  the  last  few  monthe, 

— Botton  Peet. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 


MY  LADY  OF  THE  CHINESE  COURTYARD 

Thi"^  remarkable  work  which  has  been  so  universally  praised  as  giving  in  rare  literary  form 
ail  intimate  glimpse  of  Chinese  home  life  is  now  in  its  seventh  large  edition  and  the  appreciation 
of  it  is  steadily  growing.  With  31  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo,  net  $1.50.  Full  leather,  gilt  top, 
boxed,  net  $5.00. 

LIVING  UP  TO  BILLY 

A  colorful  and  optimistic  story  of  a  baby  in  the  bright  lights  and  the  cabaret  dancer  who 
looks  out  for  and  lives  up  to  little  "Billy,"  arriving  in  the  end  at  her  own  romance.  Cloth« 
i2mo,  net  $1.00. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


OUR  TRAVELLING  EDITOR 


Courtesy  ■•F.dilOT  and  Publisher:' 

CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

NOW  ON  EXTENDED   TOUR    TO    SOUTH    AMERICAN    COUNTRIES 
IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF   EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS. 


The  N.  E.  A.  Convention  Hall  as  we  see  it. 


This  view  taken  frnin  our  office  window  shows  Madison  Squait  Garden  (the 
Convention  building)  filling  the  foreground  and  left  side  with  its  roots,  its 
minarets  and  its  noted  lower.  Beyond  the  tower  is  the  Madison  Square 
Building  and  above  that  the  Metropolitan  Tower.  On  the  extreme  right  is 
the  Flatiron  Building,  The  space  between  these  is  Madison  Sqiiaie.  Visit- 
oni  to  the  convention  aie  invited  to  call  at  the  editorial  office— just  across 
the  street— ,13  E-  27th  Si. 
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A  Trumpet  Call  From  the  President  of  the  National 

Education  Association 

The  greatest  of  all  educational  conventions  in  the  world* s  history! 

A  daring  superlative^  but  confidently  applied  to  the  approaching  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  July  3-9. 

Announcements  have  been  sent  far  and  wide  throughout  tlte  country  and  our 
readers  are  by  this  time  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  details  of  organization  and 
program  afid  as  to  the  attractions  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Western  world. 
We  do  not  know  how  better  to  serve  the  cause  at  this  time  than  by  presenting  the 
following  earnest  appeal  written  at  our  request  by  the  distinguished  educator,  the 
president  of  the  N,  E,  A.,  Dr.  David  B,  Johison. — Ed. 


I  hope  that  all  of  the  teachers  and 
educators  of  our  country  of  all  ranks 
will  realize  that  a  strong  and  influen- 
tial National  Education  Association 
means  greater  dignity  for  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  greater  influence 
for  the  teacher,  and,  therefore,  better 
compensation  for  teaching,  better 
position  and  condition  for  the  teacher 
and  better  schools  of  all  grades  for 
the  people,  and  will  feel  that  it  is  a 
duty  and  privilege  to  give  it  their 
loyal  support.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  the  reports  of  the  Committees 
on  Salaries,  Tenure  and  Pensions  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  have  been  the  basis  for 
a  general  increase  in  salary  schedules. 
The  past  achievements  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  in  the 
betterment  of  educational 'conditions 
make  it  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
interested  in  education  —  teachers, 
school  boards,  educational  leaders, 
and   the   public   in   general.     In   all 


of  the  great  educational  progress  of 
the  past  half-century  in  this  coimtry, 
the  National  Education  Association 
has  had  a  most  notable  and  honor- 
able part.  It  has  contributed  no 
little  to  the  improvement  in  public 
education  required  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  and 
changing  civilization.  It  has  led  the 
way  in  many  of  the  most  noted  re- 
forms in  modem  times.  It  has  digni- 
fied and  elevated  the  teachers' 
calling  and  has  secured  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the 
good  teacher  makes  the  good  school. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  presidents 
of  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools,  the  superintendents  of  schools, 
state>  country,  and  city,  all  educa- 
tional officers  and  workers,  and  all 
public-spirited  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic  of  oturs,  as  well  as  all  teachers 
of  all  grades,  will  feel  that  they  are 
making   a   patriotic   contribution   to 
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the  betterment  of  educational  con- 
ditions of  all  kinds  by  lending  their 
influence  to  strengthen  the  National 
Education  Association  and  to  build 
it  up  in  all  of  its  departments.  While 
rendering  a  patriotic  service  and 
meeting  a  professional,  if  not  a  moral 
obligation  by  joining  the  National 
Education  Association,  a  member  re- 
ceives the  annual  volume  of  proceed- 
ings, the  value  of  which  to  a  teacher 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  active  mem- 
bership of  the  Association  this  year 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 


The  meeting  in  New  York  City 
next  summer,  July  3-8,  will  be  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
its  fifty-four  years  of  life  ever  held 
there,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  memo- 
rable in  many  respects.  All  of  the 
educational,  commercial,  and  civic 
forces  of  New  York  City  and  the 
educational  forces  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  working  together 
heartily  and  enthusiastically  to  help 
us  make  the  meeting  a  great  one.  A 
number  of  entertainments  and  in- 
teresting trips  will  be  arranged  for 
the  visiting  teachers.  We  can  prom- 
ise a  great  program. 


BON  VOYAGE 

A  **bon  voyage*'  dinner  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Imperial, 
Broadway  and  31st  St.,  New  York  City,  on  the  evening  of  May 
19th,  in  honor  of  Clajrton  Sedgwick  Cooper  and  Elizabeth 
Cooper  who  sailed  the  following  day  on  their  long  tour  to 
South  America.  Forty  admiring  friends  gathered  about  the 
festive  board.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  when 
friendship  found  new  expression  in  loving  words  and  suit- 
able gifts.  The  company  included  people  prominent  in  literary 
and  social  circles.  If  the  spirit  of  the  event  can  be  taken  as  an 
augury  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have  started  upon  a  gladsome 
voyage  well  supplied  with  golden  memories  of  the  loyal  re- 
gard entertained  for  them  by  friends  who  await  their  return 
to  this  good  land 

^^Where  the  air  is  full  of  sunshine 
And  the  flag  is  full  of  stars." 

Readers  of  Educational  Foundations  may  depend  on  rich 
material  from  their  pens  every  month. 
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Why? 

Read    this    and    you    will  understand  why  every  person  truly  inter- 
ested in  educational  progress  should  subscribe  for  THE    NEW 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  for  the  ensuing  year. 


PREFATORY 

EduccUiofuU  Foundations  was  es- 
tablished In  1888  and  has  had  a 
continuous  and  worthy  existence 
for  these  twenty-seven  years. 

It  was  founded  by  Amos  M. 
Kellogg,  prince  among  educa- 
tors, pioneer  in  educatioanl  pub- 
lishing. Ossian  Lang  distin- 
guished as  lecturer,  author,  edu- 
cator, was  editor  for  over  twenty 
years.  For  this  period  the  mag- 
azine was  the  foremost  journal 
in  the  country  for  pedagogical 
reading  and  professional  study. 

A  change  in  editorial  and  busi- 
ness management  was  effected 
four  years  ago,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  produce  not  an  ^^ed-^ 
ucational  magazine''  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense  of  the  term,  but 
a  real  magazine  in  the  educational 
field  that  the  greatest  of  all  causes 
may  have  a  universally  circulat- 
ing exponent  and  a  champion 
for  its  human-interest  as  well  as 
for  its  scientific  phases. 

That  this  ideal  has  been  con- 
stantly in  mind  and  is  now  rea- 
sonably approximated  will  be  evi- 
denced by  the  following  announce, 
ments  concerning  the  program 
for  Volume  XXVIII  beginning 
with  September,  1916. 


OUR  TRAVELLING  EDITOR 

1  TRAVEL  for travel'ssake,"  wrote 
Stevenson,  "the  great  affair  is  to 
move." 

A  benediction  came  to  the  world 
through    Stevenson's    wanderings. 

Mr.  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  trav- 
els not  only  for  travel's  sake.  With 
him  the  "great  affair"  is  to  move 
when  and  where  moving  brings  him 
ever  closer  to  the  heart  of  men  and 
things.  With  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  he  has  started  on  a  jotuney 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  the 
most  profitable  of  his  career.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cooper  will  study  educa- 
tional, political,  social  and  indus- 
trial conditions  especially  in  South 
American  countries.  Their  contri- 
butions will  appear  regularly  in  Edu-- 
cational  Foundations. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  requested  Mr.  Cooper  to 
consider  its  interests  during  his  travels 
in  the  gathering  of  such  items  of 
information  as  may  be  of  value  to 
the  schools  of  this  country. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  whose  ability  to 
furnish  both  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, is  now  wen  understood  by 
our  readers  will  send  us  glimpses 
of  woman-kind  under  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  great  world  to  the 
South. 
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II 


THE    RECENT    ADDITION    TO 
OUR  EDITORIAL  STAFF 

MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS  is 
splendidly  equipped  for  his  editorial 
duties.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
Andrews  Histories  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  studied  at  close  hand 
the  main  educational  problems  of 
the  day  with  the  historian's  judg- 
ment  and   thoroughness. 

Mr.  Andrews  presents  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  his  plans  and  ideas: 

(A)  Educational   Digest   Depart- 
ment 

By  means  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  Educational 
Foundations  and  through  the  court- 
esy of  specialists,  we  shall  be  able, 
in  future  issues  of  this  magazine,  to 
present  an  Educational  Digest  De- 
partment. 

The  editors  of  this  department 
will  offer  a  summary  of  events  of 
educational  interest,  of  discussions 
of  importance,  and  of  essays  of  merit 
in  the  various  fields  of  educational 
endeavor. 

We  shall  welcome  suggestions  and 
contributions  tending  to  make  this 
department  complete  and  as  useful 
as  possible  to  our  readers.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  either  teachers 
or  parents  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
"lying  idle  on  their  hands'*  for  ex- 
tended reading  An  Educational  Di- 
gest should  prove  to  them  a  time- 
saver,  both  for  general  reading  and 
for  refeience  purposes. 

(B)  Page  Educational  Foundation 

In  the  next  few  months,  the  Page 


Educational  Foundation  will  announce 
in  the  columns  of  this  magazine  its 
plans  for  the  endowment  of  teachers. 
If  the  educational  efficiency  of  this 
country  is  to  be  improved,  we  must 
provide  better  for  the  conscientious 
and  successful  teacher  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  work.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  annually  given  or  are 
appropriated  for  new  school  build- 
ings. Comparatively  Httle  or  noth- 
ing is  especially  donated  or  appro- 
priated for  teachers'  salaries,  in  spite 
of  the  universally  acknowledged  fact 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  ex- 
penses. 

The  originators  of  the  Page  Edu- 
cational Foundation  beUeve  that  they 
have  worked  out  a  practical  way  to 
achieve  reform  in  this  field.  The 
movement  should  rank  with  that 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  successful  business  man 
placed  an  endowment  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  appreciated  the  fact  that 
brick  and  mortar  were  secondary  to 
brains  and  personality  in  teaching. 
The  motto  of  the  founders  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  was:  Get 
the  best  teachers  at  any  cost;  the 
buildings  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Accordingly,  ordinary  build- 
ings were  adapted  or  constructed, 
but  the  ablest  instructors  were  se- 
cured; and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity sprang  immediately  into  the 
front  rank  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  world. 

In  the  case  of  this  great  university, 
a  reform  was  locaUzed  and  its  influ- 
ence, through  privileged  classes,  in- 
directly affected  the  nation.  If  the 
ideas  of  the  Page  Educational  Found- 
ation    prove    practical,    the    reform 
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contemplated  will  directly  affect  the 
public  through  the  educational  cen- 
tres of  every  community. 

Educational  Foundations  will  wel- 
come brief  "human  interest"  stories 
illustrative  of  the  difficulties  of 
teachers  in  "making  both  ends  meet" 
under  the  increased  requirements 
and  expenses,  with  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  remuneration  for  additional 
training  and  service. 

<C)    Educational    Theories    and 
Conunon  Sense 

We  wish,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
emphasize  plain  common  sense  in 
teaching.  Sometimes  the  connec- 
tion between  education  and  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  business  life  is  ob- 
scured or  wholly  lost  through  over- 
much pedantry  and  pure  theorizing. 

Why  is  it  that  a  certain  corpora- 
tion should  feel  obliged  to  supple- 
ment the  secondary  school  educa- 
tion of  its  new  employes  by  establish- 
ing for  their  benefit  a  special  night 
school  of  its  own?  This  additional 
training  is  given  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  correct  use  of  English  in 
letter-writing  and  in  business,  ac- 
curacy in  the  use  of  figures,  etc., — in 
other  words,  readings  writing,  and 
arithmeticl 

We  want  to  ascertain  and  publish 
the  views  of  business  men  with  regard 
to  these  matters.  Their  efficiency  is 
directly  affected  by  the  work  of  our 
schools.  Indeed,  is  there  anyone  not 
directly  affected  by  things  educational  ? 
In  our  effort  to  add  variety  to  our 
school  cturiculum,  have  we  impaired 
our  thoroughness  in   fundamentals? 

A  university  graduate,  Penelope 
N.  Earnest,  was  also  equipped  with  a 


degree  from  a  noted  college  for 
teachers.  This  highly  trained  ex- 
pert was  sent  to  a  western  community 
to  report  upon  its  educational  status. 
For  some  reason,  it  fell  to  her  lot  to 
assist  in  making  out  averages  in  a 
secondary  school.  She  did  not  even 
know  how  to  begin!  She  failed  on  a 
simple  test  in  computation — an  "ex- 
ample" in  arithmetic!  Nevertheless, 
this  well-meaning  theorist  could  pre- 
pare an  excellent  paper  on  how  to 
teach  mathematics!  This  is  no  re- 
flection on  Penelope,  but  there  would 
be  fewer  fine-spun  theories  if  a 
Degree  of  Experience  were  demanded 
of  lecturers  and  a  Degree  of  Com- 
mon Sense  or  Elnowledge  of  Human 
Nature  were  required  of  those  who 
would  educate  human  beings. 

(D)  American  History,  and  Train- 
ing for  Citizenship 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  study 
of  history  is  intimately  connected 
with  good  citizenship";  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  history  is  a  "cultural 
asset"  of  prime  importance.  There 
is  a  real  connection  between  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  a 
magazine  devoted  to  educational  ideas 
and  ideals  is  complete  without  ref- 
erences to  modem  progress  in  his- 
torical interpretation — especially  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  America. 

In  some  of  our  western  schools,  a 
comparative  test  was  made  of  the 
pupils'  knowledge  of  several  subjects. 
The  percentage  of  correct  replies  was 
lowest  in  the  subject  of  United  States 
H-story.  The  writer  ventures  the 
assertion  that  this  result  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, misled  by  some  of  our  college 
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entrance  papers  and  by  impractical 
lecturers,  were  trying  to  teach  their 
classes  as  if  each  member  thereof 
were  a  specialist  in  the  subject! 
Story  values  and  illustrative  inci- 
dents and  even  fundamentals  are 
neglected  for  so-called  "research 
work."  Intelligent  adults,  possessed 
of  considerable  general  culture,  cannot 
correctly  answer  half  of  the  examina- 
tion questions  we  have  seen  pro- 
pounded to  elementary  and  high 
school  pupils. 

(E)  The  Use  of  English 

Educational  Foundations  will  de- 
vote especial  attention  to  the  methods 
of  teaching  English,  as  the  means 
through  which  we  speak,  write,  and 
transact  our  business.  The  form  in 
which  we  express  our  thoughts  and 
ideas  may  spell  success  or  failure. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  many 
of  our  schools,  the  Latin  teacher  is 
the  most  carefully  selected  member 
of  the  stafif;  that  he  is  the  teacher 
who  stays  the  longest  in  the  school 
and  is  paid  the  highest  salary.  Not 
infrequently,  the  English  and  history 
teachers  are  the  youngest  and  the 
most  inexperienced  members  of  a 
school  staff.  If  this  be  true,  we  are 
sacrificing  the  very  essentials  in 
education  and  life  in  order  to  em- 
phasize something  which,  however  use- 
ful, is,  by  way  of  comparison,  mere- 
ly ornamental. 

(F)  Art  and  Education 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  great 
deal  of  American  "art"  was  atrocious. 
Any  visitor  to  Washington  may 
verify  this  statement  by  observing 
the  earlier  groups  of  sculptured  monu- 


ments and  statues  in  our  national 
Capital. 

This  condition  has  changed  in 
recent  years.  American  artists  are 
now  taking  high  rank  in  sculpture 
and  painting.  The  statues  which 
are  being  placed  in  our  public  parks 
and  streets  are  productions  which 
arouse  pride  in  American  achieve- 
ment and  good  taste. 

There  should  be,  in  this  country, 
closer  cooperation  between  general 
education  and  art,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  its 
twenty-eighth  volume,  it  will  be 
made  a  policy  of  Educational  Founder 
turns  to  present  frequent  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  work  in  American 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architect- 
ure. 

(G)  The  Open  Forum 

We  want  to  hear  from  our  readers, 
whether  they  be  professional  or  busi- 
ness men  and  women,  teachers,  ar- 
tists, or  fathers  and  mothers  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Parents' 
Leagues.  We  want  short  stories  of 
"human  interest"  revealing  experi- 
ences in  the  class  room,  and  success 
or  failure  in  the  business  world  when 
concerned  with  educational  oppor- 
tunities availed  of  or  neglected. 

We  heard  the  other  day  of  an  in- 
stance where  the  janitor  of  a  rural 
school — *\  political  appointee —  was 
drawing  more  pay  than  the  head  of 
the  school,  who  had  gained  his  educa- 
tion by  immeastuable  sacrifices  in 
the  outlay  of  his  time  and  of  his  own 
and  borrowed  capital.  No  one  need 
begrudge  the  janitor's  salary;  but  is 
it  right  to  expect  a  teacher  to  main- 
tain his  position — a  much  more  difiBi- 
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cult  and  responsible  one— *on  a  smaller 
income  than  that  of  the  janitor? 

General  statements  about  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession may  (or  may  not)  make  in- 
teUectual  impressions.  Specific  instan- 
ces, stories  from  life  are  likely  to 
arouse  heart-interest  and  beget  action, 

(H)  Incidental 

The  following  verses  represent  hu- 
morous protests  against  the  sacri- 
fice of  things  ftmdamental  in  edu- 
cation for  the  sake  of  things  enter- 
taining. They  may  be  kept  in  mind 
for  reference  on  those  occasions  where 
theory  seems  to  overreach  itself. 

**A  Parent's  Plea**  was  written  at 
the  height  of  an  "educational  rush" 
for  special  subjects  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  reiteration  in- 
volved in  grounding  "the  three  R*s.'* 
There  were  and  still  are,  those  who 
beUeve  they  have  discovered  a  sub- 
stitute for  study;  or  if  not  that,  at 
least  something  like  that  age-old  will- 
will-o-the-wisp,  a  "royal  road  to 
knowledge." 

The  other  verses  are  quotations 
from  a  parody  hurriedly  written  by  a 
former  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald. 
These  were  intended  for  private 
gratification  and  consumption  and 
are  pubUshed  here  by  permission  of 
the  author. 

A  PARENT'S  PLEA 

My    boy    is   eight    years   old. 

He  goes  to  school  each  day ; 
He  doesn't  mind  the  tasks  they  set — 

They  seem  to  him  but  play. 
He  heads  his  class  at  raffia  work. 

And   also   takes   the  lead 
At  making  dinky  paper  boats — 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  read. 


They  teach  him  physiology, 

And,  O,  it  chills  our  hearts 
To  hear  our  prattling  innocent 

Mix  up  his  inward  parts. 
He  also  learns  astronomy 

And  names  the  stars  by  night — 
Of  course  he's  very  up-to-date. 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  write. 

They  teach  him  things  botanical. 

They  teach  him  how  to  draw. 
He  babbles  of  mythology 

And  gravitation's  law; 
And  the  discoveries  of  science 

With  him  are  quite  a  fad. 
They  tell  me  he's  a  clever  boy. 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  add. 

— P.  McArthur,  in  Life. 

QUOTATIONS  FROM  A  COMICAL  EPIC 

ON  NEO-EDUCATIONISTS  AND 

THEIR  METHODS 

Brazen  assertion,   when  used  with  skill. 
Is  a  patent  agent  for  working  one's  will. 
By  calmly  declaring  that  what  they  taught 
Was  the  only  knowledge  wise  men  sought. 
They    forced    the    conviction    on    everyone 

round 
That   to  challenge  their  views  was  to  be 

"unsound." 
Doses  of  flattery  almost  excessive 
They  gave   to   their  converts  and  dubbed 

them   "progressive." 
All   who   opposed   them,   on   the   contrary. 
They  crushed  with  the  word  "Reactionary.' 
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They  vowed  it  was  planting  mental  disease 
To  teach  the  children  their  A.   B.   C's. 
To  mention  an  adjective  or  a  noun 
Was  "bending  the  tender  sappling  down." 
'Twas   a   sin   a   verb   to   conjugate 
And  worse  than  murder  to  mention  a  date. 
And  as  for  the  Multiplication  Table — 
Its  folly  exceeded  the  building  of  Babel. 


They  furthennore  never  grew  weary  of  tell- 
ing 

How  time  had  been  wasted  by  pupils  on 
spelling. 

When  words  could  be  learned  as  a  whole 
by  a  dash 

Into   their  magical  system  of  "flash," 

'Twas  silly,  they  held,  on  the  quibble  to 
dwell 

That  their  pupils  could  neither  write  Eng- 
lish nor  spell; 

The  question  was  not  what  the  pupils  could 
do 

But  whether   the  system  of  teaching  was 
"NEW!" 

— H.  F.  Powell 
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Entirely  Correct 

A  boy  in  a  Baltimore  high  school 
was  asked  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
word  notwithstanding.  The  result  fol- 
lows: **I  tore  my  pants  but  notwith- 
standing/' 

Historical  Progress 

For  many  years,  teachers  of  United 
States  History  were  content  to  sum- 
marize the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  single  phrase: 
"Taxation  without  representation." 

Thousands  of  otherwise  admirably 
prepared  school  boys  were  permitted  to 
pass  into  life  or  into  college  on  the 
strength  of  this  easily  remembered 
and  much  reiterated  phrase.  In  re- 
cent times,  however,  historians  and 
the  authors  of  textbooks  have  begun 
to  feel  that  the  phrase  was  inadequate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  colonists 
were  as  indifferent  to  representation 
in  the  British  Parliament  as  they 
we  e  opposed  to  taxation  by  that 
distant  assembly. 

The  following  quotation  shows  at 
least  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
gressive teacher  to  divorce  the  mind 
of  a  secondary  school  pupil  from  his 
elementary  education.  The  result 
may  be  regarded  only  in  the  light 
of  a  compromise! 

"The    revolutionary    war    was    a 

great    war When    Washington 

started  in  he  said  we  are  fighting  on 
account  of  taxation  without  repersa- 
tion  (representation)  but  after  he 
saw  he  was  getting  the  best  of  the 
English  he  was  fighting  for  Uberty. 
And  nothing  shorter  than  liberty." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
youngster    tore    breaches  in  EngUsh 


grammar  (see  above),  he  had  taken 
a  long  step  towards  the  truth;  and 
the  last  sentence  affords  excellent 
variety  and  emphasis,  besides  show- 
ing, to  some  extent,  how  very  long 
"liberty"   is! 

Ill 

CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 

A  magazine  is  fairly  judged  by 
the  names  of  its  contributors.  We 
cannot  promise  any  improvement 
from  this  standpoint.  There  are  no 
more  successful  or  more  gifted  edu- 
cators in  the  world  than  those  whose 
names  have  appeared  on  our  pages 
in  recent  months.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed have  covered  practically  the 
whole  field  of  modern  educational 
enterprise  and  theory.  This  high 
standard  and  this  breadth  of  treat- 
ment will  be  maintained  so  that 
Educational  Foundations  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  the  best  possi- 
ble expression  of  ideas  most  deserv- 
ing expression. 

IV 

THE  "MODEL-STORE"  IN  EDU- 

CATION 

The  Model-Store- Keeping  Method 
of  instruction  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  factor  in  the  modem 
school.  It  has  received  hearty  en- 
dorsement from  prominent  educa- 
tors.  Favorable  reference  is  made 
to  it  in  John  Dewey's  epoch-marking 
book,  "Schools  of  Tomorrow."  Mr. 
Henry  Sterling  Chapin,  the  organizer 
and  director  of  this  popular  method 
of  concrete  teaching  will  continue  to 
edit  his  department  in  Educational 
Foundations. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  PREMIER 

One  of  the  important  functions  of 
this  magazine  is  to  keep  readers  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  current 
literature,  especially  appraising  the 
books  that  deal  with  educational 
subjects. 

This  work  will  be  in  expert  hands. 

Professor  Morton  Snyder  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy  is  planning 
to  give  us  a  series  of  reviews  of  dis- 
tinctly educational  books  in  groups 
according  to  subjects.  Professor  Sny- 
der is  not  only  a  successful  teacher,  he 
is  a  relentless  student  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  whose  criticisms  will 
•  be   discriminating   and   constructive. 

We  take  the  keenest  pleasure  in 
the  further  announcement  that  Chris- 
topher D.  Morley,  book  editor  of  the 
Doubleday,  Page  Company,  one  of 
the  ablest  literary  critics  of  the 
country,  will  review  notable  books 
of  a  more  general  character. 

These  reviews  together  with  our 
"Book  Mention"  list  will  keep  our 
readers  up  to  the  minute  on  worth- 
while books. 


VI 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

So  many  requests  have  been  re- 
ceived for  a  department  devoted 
especially  to  outlines  and  examina- 
tion questions  that  the  editors  are 
led  to  believe  that  such  material  will 
be  of  more  or  less  general  interest 
and  value.  The  main  subjects  of 
the  curricula  of  our  schools  will  be  so 
treated.     The  non-professional  reader 


will  be  benefited  by  reviewing  these 
analyses,  while  teachers  will  find 
them  most  valuable  helps  in  prepar- 
ing their  own  examination  papers. 
We  believe  that  we  have  secured 
the  very  best  man  in  the  county  for 
this  department,  an  experienced 
teacher,  textbook  writer,  and  former 
contributor  to  Educational  Founda- 
tions,— Isaac  Price  of  Washington  Irrh 
ing  High  School,  New  York  City. 

From  this  broad  platform  Educa- 
tional Foundations  appeals  to  the 
following  classes: 

(i)  All  Professional  Educators: 
Presidents  and  faculties  of  univer- 
sities, colleges,  seminaries  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Superintendents  of 
state,  county  and  city  systems.  Sup- 
ervisors and  principals.  Teachers  in 
all  grades  and  in  all  subjects.  What- 
ever concerns  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  the  concern  of  our  editors. 
Hence  Educational  Foundations  for 
all  educators. 

(2)  The  Educated  Professions: 
Ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  oth- 
ers who  represent  the  culture  of  the 
commimity.  People  who  have  had 
educational  advantages  owe  it  to 
themselves  to  keep  interested  in 
educational  advancement.  Hence, 
Educational  Foundations  for  Educa- 
ted people. 

(3)  Members  of  School  Boards:  To 
be  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Education 
is  to  be  charged  with  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility. To  qualify  for  the  high- 
est eflSdency  one  must  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  educational  ideas, 
and  opporttmities.  Hence  Educa- 
tional Foundations  for  fnembers  of 
School  Boards. 
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(4)  ParetU'Teacher  Associations  and 
Mothers  Clubs:  Such  organizations 
are  multiplying  rapidly.  Their  very 
existence  creates  a  necessity  for  wider 
reading  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  cooperate  with  the  schools 
to  the  advantage  of  teachers  and 
children.  Hence  Edticational  Foun- 
dations for  members  of  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  Mothers  Clubs. 

(5)  The  Intelligent  Tax  Payer  :$j so,- 
ooo,oco  a  year  is  being  spent  for  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  The 
school  budget  affects  the  tax  rate 
in  every  town,  city  and  state.  We 
should  put  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
treasure  into  the  schools.  The  intel- 
ligent tax  payer  will  want  to  know 
something  of  the  ideas  that  dominate 
and  the  methods  employed  by  the 
institution  supported  by  his  money. 
Hence  Educational  Foundations  for 
the  intelligent  tax  payer. 


(6)  The  Sensible  Business  Man: 
How  many  employers  complain  that 
the  product  of  the  schools  is  unsatis- 
factory! Do  they  know  why?  Can 
they  do  anything  to  improve  condi- 
tions? Educational  Foundations  will 
help  to  answer  these  questions.  Hence 
Educational  Foundations  for  the  sen- 
sible  business   man. 

And  think   of  thisi 

The  expense  to  the  subscriber  aver- 
ages less  than  three  cents  a  week.  The 
subscription  price  of  $1.50  a  year,  will 
be  maintained  until  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction compels  an  advance. 

These  facts  and  these  suggestions 
are  submitted  in  the  belief  that  you 
and  your  friends  will  want  to  help 
the  cause  of  educational  improve- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  secure 
a  positive  advantage  for  yourselves 
by  enlisting  in  the  Grand  Army  of  Ed- 
ucational Foundationists. 


NOTE — Our  friends  are  asked  to  remember  that  the  publishers  of  Educational 
Foundations  have  exceptional  facilities  for  filling  orders  for  all  magazines  and 
books.  The  Book  Buyer's  League  is  now  offering  10  per  cent  discount  on  all 
monthly  statements  to  its  members.  Membership  in  the  League  costs  but  $2.00 
a  year  and  includes  a  subscription  to  this  magazine. 


Education  is  designed  to  give  enlargement  and  enrichment 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  It  recognizes  that  the 
center  of  its  service  is  personality;  but,  despite  the  natural 
and  inevitable  charge  of  selfishness,  it  also  seeks  to  know  all 
that  can  be  known.  Its  horizon  is  limited  only  by  its  own 
power  of  seeing.  Under  this  limitation,  a  sense  of  over- 
yondemess  rules  and  inspires. 

— Goethe 
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Three  Types  of  Social  Discipline 


By    David   Starr   Jordan 


MUCH  is  sad  in  these  days  of 
the  failure  of  democracy  to 
secure  discipline.  The  American  boy 
goes  his  own  way,  following  his  own 
ideals  if  he  has  any,  otherwise  wreck- 
ing himself  in  a  sea  too  full  of  rocks. 
Up  or  down  he  seems  sure  to  go,  for 
there  is  no  security  along  the  lines 
of  peaceful  mediocrity.  So  demo- 
cratic America  is  beset  by  poverty, 
failure  and  crime.  It  is  also  the 
land  of  success  of  all  types,  worthy 
or  imworthy.  The  blackness  of  des- 
pair in  the  dark  places  of  England 
and  America  is  contrasted  with  the 
veneered  poverty  of  a  land  where 
men  are  insured  against  failure 
through  inhibition  of  success. 

The  lesson  usually  drawn  from 
these  discussions  is  that  we  should 
adopt  some  form  of  economic  con- 
trol by  which  the  collective  nation 
should  become  our  brother's  keeper, 
while  neither  the  brother  nor  his 
neighbor  should  be  active  or  even 
conscious  agents  in  the  process.  To 
this  end  some  form  of  military  and 
industrial  conscription  should  be  ex- 
tended over  the  land,  and  that  same 
form  of  outside  force  should  be  ex- 
tended above  and  outside  of  democ- 
racy to  give  the  needed  discipline 
and  to  compass  the  exaltation  of 
mediocrity. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  look  on 
democracy  as  in  any  degree  a  fail- 
ure. No  system  is  a  failure  that  en- 
courages individual  variation  or  that 
permits  the  survival  of  the  best. 


Discipline  is  orderly  and  regulated 
obedience.  There  is  no  value  in 
obedience  for  its  own  sake.  Its 
value  depends  on  the  impulse  which 
it  obeys.  The  only  impulse  in  the 
long  nm,  worth  obeying  is  that  which 
comes  from  within.  "The  rod  be- 
hind the  mirror"  is  not  the  right 
impulse  for  grown  men.  Fear  of 
the  police  never  made  any  man  good. 

The  vital  question  is,  therefore, 
what  impulse  shall  one  obey?  Blind 
obedience  to  the  power  of  the  state 
becomes  obeisance  to  a  Gesler's  hat — 
the  emblem  of  brainless  tyranny. 
To  obey  without  knowing  why  may 
make  a  good  soldier,  but,  if  this  is 
true,  it  explains  why  a  good  soldier 
is  so  often  a  bad  citizen.  Blind 
obedience  may  hold  the  soldiers  in 
the  ranks,  or  the  workers  in  their 
place,  but  blind  obedience  is  the 
medium   in   which  t3rranny   works. 

In  national  and  social  affairs,  we 
have  in  general,  three  forms  of  dis- 
cipline, these  we  may  call  demo- 
cratic, social  and  paternal. 

Under  the  democratic  discipline 
each  man  is  responsible  to  himself 
for  his  own  guidance.  The  period 
of  preliminary  education  past,  he 
chooses  his  profession,  his  own  ideals, 
his  own  place  in  the  world.  De- 
mocracy means  opportunity,  noth- 
ing more.  It  opens  the  whole  world 
before  each  man,  and  so  much  of  it 
is  his  as  he  has  the  wisdom,  the 
strength  and  the  patience  to  take. 
This  life  is  not  successful  unless  he 
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has  the  wit,  the  soberness,  the  vu*- 
tue  to  make  it  so.  If  he  has  the 
chance  to  rise  he  also  has  the  chance 
to  fall.  He  is  not  held  in  his  place 
by  dull  averages.  If  he  is  able  to 
develop  no  ideal,  if  he  wastes  his 
strength  in  dissipation  or  vice,  if  he 
is  one  of  the  unfit  in  the  struggle  for 
life,  he  must  in  some  degree  take  the 
consequences.  Under  a  democracy, 
the  Government  is  simply  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  for  mutual 
aid,  to  achieve  those  needful  results 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  pri- 
vate effort.  Its  main  duty  is  summed 
up  imder  the  head  of  justice.  And 
under  this  head  come  sanitation, 
education,  the  conservation  of  re- 
sources, the  making  of  roads  and 
public  buildings  and  the  mainte- 
nance in  national  and  international 
relations  of  law  and  order,  those 
conditions  which  permit  of  progress, 
of  normal  effort  and  happiness,  which 
we  call  by  the  general  name  of  peace. 
What  I  call  social  discipline  arises 
through  obedience  to  ideals  formed 
in  co-operation.  One's  inspiration 
arises  not  primarily  Irom  within  but 
from  the  thoughts  and  needs  of  his 
neighbors.  At  its  best,  the  social 
discipline  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
democratic  discipline.  It  is  through 
its  agency  that  the  great  co-operative 
efforts  of  our  race  are  achieved.  To 
work  for  society  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  **to  hold  down  a  government  job." 
The  vulgar  attitude  towards  public 
affairs  is  found  in  all  nations — the 
most  pronounced  in  those  least  ad- 
vanced and  least  democratic.  But 
a  sense  of  social  service  is  one  of  the 
best  incentives  to  personal  efficiency. 
It  is  the  same  which  has  vivified  the 
fight   against   yellow-fever,    the   Bu- 


bonic plague  and  the  multitude  of 
minute  organic  pests  which  we  know^ 
by  their  effects  as  infectious  disease. 
It  is  the  impulse  of  social  service 
which  has  built  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  is  restraining  the  floods  of 
China,  which  is  healing  Serbia  and 
feeding  Belgium,  which  in  every 
nation  in  its  degree  is  fighting  against 
the  War  System,  its  theory  and  its 
results. 

The  social  discipline  must  rest  on 
some  system  of  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion. It  cannot  be  enforced  fromi 
without.  Its  purpose  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  achieve- 
ment. In  any  form  of  enforced  co- 
operation, the  fine  spirit  of  social 
service  is  lost  somehow  in  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  Thus  far  the 
communistic  state  has  been  success- 
ful only  as  a  theocracy  or  a  tyranny. 
And  a  state  ruled  over  by  a  detached 
few  is  not  co-operative;  nor  can  it  be 
democratic  or  just. 

The  paternal  discipline  is  that  ap- 
plied to  the  people  of  a  nation  from 
the  outside.  The  people  are  chattels 
of  the  state,  having  no  control  over 
its  actions,  the  state  having  a  glory 
and  a  prosperity  wholly  independent 
of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
its  people.  And  by  the  same  token, 
its  rulers  must  govern  by  divine 
right,  else  they  could  have  no  sanc- 
tion at  all.  There  are  but  two  sanc- 
tions for  government,  the  one,  the 
will  of  the  people;  the  other,  the 
divine  right  by  which  the  reins  of 
power  were  snatched  from  the  peo- 
ple before  they  were  bom. 

Under  paternal  discipline,  the  citi- 
zen has  no  rights  save  those  accorded 
to  him  by  his  overlords  of  the  state. 
The  forms  of  democracy  imder  pa- 
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temalism  are  forms  only  useful  to 
keep  him  amused  while  his  neighbor 
peoples  work  out  their  experiments  in 
liberty. 

Most  men  in  every  nation  are 
laboring  men.  In  democratic  disci- 
pline, in  his  degree,  each  man  chooses 
his  place  of  labor,  and  rises  or  falls 
according  to  his  own  abiHty,  fitness 
or  training.  A  low  estate  at  birth 
is  no  bar  to  his  future  exaltation.  It 
is  the  essential  feature  of  the  pa- 
ternal discipline  that  most  men  stay 
where  they  are  put.  Freedom  is  de- 
fined as  that  state  of  cheerfulness 
which  results  from  satisfaction  at 
having  any  place  at  all  in  a  world 
which  is  said  to  be  overpopulat- 
ed. 

The  son  of  a  working  man  finds 
himself  in  face  of  a  multitude  of 
trades.  Under  paternal  discipline, 
he  is  sent  perforce  to  a  trade  school, 
and  is  relieved  from  the  menace 
which  threatens  unskilled  labor.  The 
fees  are  low,  as  is  also  his  capacity 
for  paying  them.  The  differences 
among  men  are  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms.  He  finds  himself  in 
some  definite  niche  in  the  industrial 
machine.  Government  intelligence  of- 
fices find  his  place  for  him.  Govern- 
ment insurance  keeps  him  there.  He 
cannot  well  fall  below  his  class.  He 
cannot  easily  rise  above  it.  For  his 
modest  future  he  must  depend  on 
his  savings,  not  on  promotion.  The 
university,  the  professional  school, 
are  out  of  his  reach,  except  in  the 
rare  event  of  being  a  bom  prize- 
winner, or  the  equally  rare  possibility 
of  marrying  rich.  It  is  blue-blood, 
not  red,  that  mostly  attracts  heir- 
esses, the  world  over.  Universal  com- 
pulsory education,  technical  as  well 


as  academic,  forms  part  of  the  pa- 
ternal system  and  this  saves  even 
the  weak-minded  from  absolute  in- 
competence. Three  years  of  mili- 
tary service,  under  teachers  from  the 
barracks,  breaks  the  individual  will 
and  leaves  a  docile  subject  in  all 
further  discipline.  In  its  **unescapa- 
ble  stimulus  to  patriotism,"  it  fits 
its  subject  to  obey  the  orders  of 
higher  authority  without  asking  for 
reason  why.  The  industrial  value 
of  such  discipline  is  plain.  The  em- 
ployer can  count  on  skilled  labor  and 
labor  that  is  well  drilled  and  mostly 
free  from  the  noxious  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualism. To  escape  from  his  in- 
dustrial position  usually  brings  only 
discomfort  and  failure  if  nothing 
worse.  The  feeling  of  injustice  works 
itself  out  in  vague  grouches  and  vague 
imrest,  not  in  those  positive  efforts  for 
change  which  threaten  industrial  se- 
renity in  nations  which  encourage  pri- 
vate initiative. 

In  Prussia,  it  is  said,  a  citizen  has 
three  duties,  **soldat  sein;  Steuer 
zahlen;  Nund  helten"  (to  be  a  sol- 
dier; pay  taxes;  keep  your  mouth 
shut).  These  are  simple  and  they  do 
not  encourage  initiative.  Nothing 
is  said  about  eternal  vigilance,  which 
as  we  know,  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
Under  this  system  liberty  gives  place 
to  security,  and  being  a  soldier,  this 
security  is  precarious  for  the  business 
of  the  soldier  is  war. 

Under  universal  conscription  the 
individual  loses  his  rights  without  ac- 
quiring duties.  The  task  of  the 
soldier  is  not  his  own  near  that  of 
society.  He  is  held  in  subjection 
to  a  central  power.  In  this  disci- 
pline the  people  exist  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  the  highest  piu^wse 
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of  the  nation  being  that  of  collective 
efficiency. 

Under  paternal  or  state  disdpHne, 
the  workman  has,  therefore,  the 
choice  between  the  docile  accept- 
ance of  a  fate  not  wholly  intolerable, 
and  revolt  with  certain  misery.  State 
insurance  against  poverty,  imemploy- 
ment  or  old  age  guard  him  against 
total  failure  and  at  the  same  time 
cut  the  nerve  of  any  effort  to  gain 
seciuity  for  himself. 

There  can  be  no  true  greatness  of  a 
state  except  through  the  greatness  of 
the  human  units  for  whose  welfare 
the  state  should  exist.  The  whole 
world  suffers  today  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  great  state  over  a  people 
which  has  abdicated  the  duties  of 
government,  abandoning  them  to 
the  will  of  a  military  aristocracy, 
whose  chief  concern  is  anything  save 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  ills  which  have  beset  England 
are  not  one  of  them  due  to  democ- 
racy or  to  freedom  but  to  inherited 
conditions  and  traditions  which  Brit- 
ish Democracy  (one  of  the  finest 
and  most  devoted  bodies  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world)  has  been  work- 
ing manfully  to  throw  off.  These 
go  back  to  the  days — ^not  yet  wholly 
past — of  British  Imperialism  and  pa- 
ternalism. British  poUty  still  rests  on 
inequality  before  the  law.  The  stat- 
ute of  primogeniture  still  thrusts  the 
hated  principle  of  precedence  into  the 
bosom  of  every  family.  The  state 
church  still  discriminates  against  per- 
sonal religion.  The  governmental  ef- 
fort, not  long  ago,  to  strengthen  the 
landed  aristocracy  gave  England  and 
Scotland  their  unsolved  land  prob- 
lems. Only  very  recently  has  the 
iret  school  found  root  in  Great  Brit- 


ain. The  holding  of  India  at  public 
cost  for  private  exploitation  has  en- 
riched the  very  few  at  the  exp>ense 
of  very  many.  The  wars  in  India 
and  Africa  have  exhausted  in  large 
degree  the  British  yeomanry,  while 
those  war  could  not  use  have  slid  down 
the  Hne  of  least  resistance  into  the 
slums  of  the  great  cities.  War  se- 
lection created  slums.  Then  the  resi- 
due have  bred  generations  of  like 
incompetents  in  an  atmosphere  of 
drink  and  vice.  The  young  men  of 
parts  have  been  used  and  used  up  by 
the  thousand  in  the  colonial  service. 
The  weaker  elements  have  multi- 
plied while  fine  strains  have  been 
destroyed.  The  liquor  interests  have 
filled  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
race-poisons  and  these  established  in 
aristocratic  times  have  waxed  so 
powerful  that  democracy  has  as  yet 
failed  to  dislodge  them.  In  brief, 
the  political  and  social  ills  of  Great 
Britain  have  nowhere  their  origin  in 
democracy  but  in  governmental  abuse 
and  inequalities  against  which  Brit- 
ish democracy  is  manfully  struggling. 
And  the  most  disastrous  of  all  ele- 
ments of  evil,  the  war  system,  is 
wholly  imdemocratic.  It  has  sub- 
jugated Europe,  not  because  democ- 
racies are  "loosely  organized,  care- 
less and  disorderly,""  but  because 
**compact  brotherhoods  which  have 
been  welded  into  a  family-nation  by 
the  fostering  care  and  the  strict  dis- 
dpHne of  a  paternalistic  govern- 
ment," have  become  politically  so 
incompetent  that  they  are  driven 
like  sheep  into  a  war  which  they  did 
not  want,  which  could  bring  them 
nothing  but  ruin,  and  which  in  its 
inception  and  consummation  con- 
stitutes the  most  heinous  crime  ever 
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perpetrated  in  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. 

When  the  whole  story  is  told,  we 
shall  learn  that  the  remedy  for  the 
short  comings  of  freedom  is  more 
freedom,  that  personal  initiative  counts 
more  even  in  material  enterprise  than 
any  form  of  enforced  efficiency,  that 
the  nations  of  the   world  need  not 


less  freedom  but  more  justice — ^for 
justice  sets  men  free,  and  that  the 
worst  possible  test  of  a  nation's  great- 
ness is  found  in  the  mischief  she  can 
do  to  her  neighbors  through  blind 
leading  of  the  bUnd  to  the  field  of 
battle.  That  battlefields  still  exist 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  justice  and, 
therefore,  of  individual  freedom. 


Mobilization 

An  Address  to  University  Men 
By   John    H.    Finley 


IN  the  summer  of  19 14  I  visited 
Oxford  University  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  war  came  on,  and 
Cambridge  University  three  or  four 
weeks  after  it  had  begun.  At  Ox- 
ford there  was  the  calm  of  the  cloister. 
There  were  memorials  of  poets,  schol- 
ars, statesmen,  princes  and  soldiers, 
dim  with  years,  and  there  were  aca- 
demic conventions  that  paid  no  heed 
to  the  customs  of  the  world  outside. 
But  at  Cambridge,  Cambridge  which 
but  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  had 
been  as  Oxford,  the  town  was  filled 
with  men  in  khaki.  Thirty  thou- 
sand territorials  were  encamped  there. 
They  marched  through  the  streets. 
They  rowed  on  the  River  Cam.  They 
washed  the  dust  from  their  faces  in 
its  waters.  One  of  the  colleges,  the 
one  which  I  most  wished  to  see,  was 
closed  in  preparation  for  use  as  a 
hospital.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a 
don  in  learned  costume,  and  at  the 
cafe  I  heard  a  few  students  discussing 
matters  of  philosophy  or  science,  but 
for  the  rest  the  glory  of  the  school  of 
Newton  and  Milton  was  forgotten 
in    the    rough    preparation    for   the 


grim  game   of  war  in   the   "sodden 
fields  of  Flanders." 

But  I  have  one  clear  Cambridge 
memory  that  was  not  of  this  pre- 
paredness. In  St.  John's  College, 
through  which  I  wandered  alone,  I 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  dining  hall, 
where  it  could  look  out  into  the  street, 
the  portrait  of  one  of  her  sons  who 
has  written  what  Augustine  Birrell 
has  called  the  greatest  satire  on  mod- 
em life  since  "Gulliver's  Travels" — a 
portrait  which  he  had  painted  of 
himself  before  he  went  oflF  to  the  sheep 
ranches  of  Australia.  It  was  a  por- 
trait of  Samuel  Butler,  whose  book 
"Erewhon"  described  a  land  where 
there  were  Colleges  of  Unreason, 
colleges  in  which  students  were  pro- 
moted for  excellence  in  vagueness 
and  were  plucked  for  insufficient 
trust  in  printed  matter,  colleges  in 
which  the  principal  professorships 
were  those  of  Inconsistency  and 
Evasion,  and  the  principal  courses 
those  in  hypothetics,  conducted  in  a 
hypothetical  language;  colleges  in 
which  intellectual  over-indulgence  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  UsissA.- 
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ious  and  disgraceful  forms  of  excess, 
and  whose  graduates  almost  invari- 
ably suffered  from  atrophy  of  indi- 
vidual opinions. 

This  satire  but  illustrates  criti- 
cisms which  we  often  hear  concern- 
ing our  own  college  life;  of  the  lack 
of  serious  intellectual  interests,  of 
the  devotion  to  sport,  of  the  lack  of 
practicality,  of  the  protracted  imma- 
turity and  the  false  appraisements  of 
values,  on  the  part  of  those  adorable, 
lovable  fellows  whose  doubles  we 
ourselves  were  once. 

I  have  wondered  what  the  Cam- 
bridge satirist  would  say  if  he  were 
today  to  scan  the  records  of  his 
younger  fellow  graduates  of  these 
"hypothetical"  and  **atrophying" 
courses  of  social  and  intellectual  train- 
ing. 

Last  June  at  the  time  of  year  which 
is  for  us  the  commencement  season, 
there  was  published  in  the  London 
Times  a  summary  of  the  enlistments 
of  the  men  of  the  several  Cambridge 
colleges  who  had  entered  the  war. 
Their  names  filled  a  book  of  seventy 
pages  and  showed  a  known  total  of 
8,850  men,  336  of  whom  had  been 
killed,  and  423  wotmded, — an  appall- 
ing mortality,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 
the  exposed  position  which  many  of 
these  men  as  platoon  commanders 
assumed.  Ninety  were  mentioned 
in  despatches  for  bravery,  18  won 
the  military  cross,  and  18  more  won 
still  higher  distinction. 

But  it  is  not  this  splendid  record 
which  has  alone  excited  my  admira- 
tion; nor  that  of  the  Oxford  men  put 
beside  it  in  as  brave  figures;  for  Ox- 
ford, one  has  said,  * 'hardly  dares  to 
count  her  dead."  It  is  an  accom- 
panying paragraph  which  tells  that  a 


complete  list  of  the  members  of  Cam- 
bridge University  has  recently  been 
compiled,  stating  the  service  which 
each  resident  member  feels  he  can 
most  usefully  offer  and  that  the  num- 
erous laboratories  at  Cambridge  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  with  a  clear  and  succinct 
statement  of  the  work  each  labora- 
tory can  do  best  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  armies  in  the  field. 
"Cambridge  has  mobilized  herself,'^ 
says  the  announcement.  Yes,  she 
has  transported  herself  into  another 
state  of  spirit. 

In  peace  the  connection  between 
learning  and  the  need  of  the  state 
becomes  obscure  and  indirect  and 
impersonal,  but  today  one  sees  illus- 
trated in  those  venerable  institutions 
the  dependence  of  the  state  on  that 
learning,  which  has  been  the  target 
of  the  practical  man,  but  which  has 
now  come  to  shame  the  ''slacker" 
and  lead  where  the  need  is  most  peril- 
ous. No  one  doubts  that  if  the  same 
calls  come  out  of  the  bomb-stained 
sky,  or  the  mine-spread  sea,  or  the 
trench-ploughed  field  to  the  colleges 
of  America  and  their  graduates, 
there  will  be  the  same  mobilization 
of  spirit.  I  do  not  have  anxiety  as 
to  this.  But  what  I  am  concerned 
for  is  that  even  without  these  signals 
we  shall  see  this  connection  and  shall 
mobilize  our  learning,  our  thinking, 
our  courage,  our  industry,  our  skill, 
our  art,  our  science,  in  the  service  of 
the  same  state  which  is  as  needful 
of  defense  in  peace  as  ever  it  is  in 
war.  I  wrote  to  the  philosopher, 
William  James,  a  little  time  before 
his  death  when  that  dearly  lost  phil- 
ospher  had  made  me  see  more  clearly 
this  connection  and  this  duty,  that 
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I  not  only  wish^  to  enlist  myself, 
but  I  would  try  to  raise  a  regiment 
for  my  country.  And  I  have  been  a 
recruiting  sergeant  ever  since,  try- 
ing to  fill  my  phantom  regiment  for 
James*  invisible  and  invincible  army 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  blood 
tax  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  for  the 
privilege  of  belonging  to  a  **collectiv- 
ity"  superior  to  their  individual  selves. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  keep  out  of  the  schools  distinct- 
ively military  training,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  opposed 
to  preparedness.  On  the  other  hand 
I  am  wishing  that  the  state  might 
conscript  everybody  to  give  some 
service  to  the  state,  under  a  plan  of 
constructive  preparedness,  comman- 
deer every  selfish  uxury  and  waste 
and  indulgence,  call  to  the  colors  peri- 
odically every  useful  skill  and  science 
and  art  and  industry,  and  compel  a 
general  mobilization  for  the  common 
defense  of  our  ideals,  but  not  alone 
with  the  gun.  And  I  am  opposed  to 
compelling  the  boys  in  school  to  take 
the  gun  end  of  it  except  as  a  final 
necessity,  not  because  I  want  them 
to  be  spared  any  hardness  or  disci- 
pline, but  because  I  do  not  want  them 
to  carry  into  a  new  generation  the 
idea  that  this  fighting  with  the  gun 
is  the  supreme  or  only  valor  or  means 
of  patriotic  service.  We  of  our  gen- 
eration may  have  to  stain  our  hands 
with  the  blood  of  our  world  brothers, 
but  it  were  better  so  if  we  could  only 
let  our  children  build  with  unstained 
hands  the  thing  we  desire  for  our 
beloved  country. 

For  see  what  we  are  doing:  we  talk 
with  patriotic  air,  we  boast  of  what 
we'll  do  and  dare,  and  then — we  make 
the  boys  prepare  to  do  it.     Let  us 


who  have  the  vote  put  the  service 
upon  ourselves  and  give  our  boys  that 
basic  physical  training,  nurture  of 
spirit  and  discipline  of  mind  which  will 
not  only  enable  them  to  endure  hard- 
ness but  will  make  them  willing  and 
eager  to  undergo  later  special  training 
to  take  our  places  if  need  be. 

An  Oxford  professor  tells  of  his  su- 
preme humiliation  in  seeing  one  day 
men  crowding  one  another  to  find 
room  in  a  train  going  to  the  races, 
while  the  Oxford  men  were  almost 
literally  crowding  their  way  into  the 
trenches,  while  Oxford  halls  were 
filled  with  wounded  Britishers  and 
refugee  Belgians.  If  we  could  but 
see  that  this  is  actually  going  on 
here  today,  that  men,  and  women 
too,  are  crowding  one  another  in 
running  after  selfish  pleasure  and 
luxury  while  others  are  literally  fight- 
ing for  them  in  private  shop  or  pub- 
lic office  with  as  great  sacrifice  and 
bravery  as  those  splendid  university 
men  have  shown  on  the  red  edge  of 
the  war. 

We  are  none  of  us  too  old  to  be 
"last  ditchers"  in  service  of  the  state. 
We  shall  not  be,  pray  God,  till  we 
put  on  our  shrouds.  Let  us  learn 
our  spiritual  lesson  as  we  look  on 
at  this  bloody  world  clinic.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  how  every  intelligence 
can  be  mobilized,  how  in  peace  we 
can  develop  a  clean,  efficient  public 
service  and  enter  upon  a  policy  of 
national   constructive   defense. 

I  would  make  * 'conscript"  a  noble 
word  by  making  it  synonymous  with 
"citizen"  in  a  republic  with  a  mission 
and  an  ideal  worth  fighting  for.  Till 
that  time  comes,  may  every  American 
univeisity  man  do  what  every  Cam- 
bridge  student   has   done,    conscript 
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himself  and  each  one  offer  to  his  Cambridge  has  doae,  not  await  gov- 
country  the  best  that  he  has  to  give,  emment  mobilization  but  mobilize 
May  American  universities  do  what     themselves! 


Medieval  Universities 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "Why  Go  To  College,"  etc. 

f Continued  from  April  number) 


THERE  was  one  event  the  cele- 
bration of  which  was  indulged 
in  by  both  students  and  masters  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  which  revealed 
a  decided  touch  of  humanness  and 
considerable  crude  humor.  I  refer 
to  the  so  called  Jocund  Advent  which 
was  celebrated  in  various  ways  in 
virtually  all  the  Medieval  universi- 
ties at  the  advent  of  a  fresh  and  un- 
tried victim  into  the  halls  of  learning. 

The  Jocund  Advent 

There  are  certain  things  that  re- 
main more  or  less  uniform  as  the  cen- 
turies come  and  go.  Among  these 
inherent  distinctions  of  human  nature 
is  the  tendency  of  youth  reared  in  a 
Umited  and  admiring  environment, 
to  beome  pampered  and  conceited.  I 
believe  it  was  Josh  Billings  who  once 
said  that  young  men  begin  life  top- 
heavy  and  only  get  trimmed  as 
they  go  on.  This  trimming  process 
for  the  educated  man,  from  time  im- 
memorial, has  occurred  when  he 
enters  college  or  diuing  the  early  days 
of  his  academic  career.  It  is  as 
valuable  to  his  futm-e  Ufe  and  success 
as  it  is  often  oppress  ve  to  his  self- 
respect  and  personal  feelings. 

When    on    autumn    evenings    in 
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America  we  chance  to  see  a  youth 
being  led  rapidly  with  eyes  blind- 
folded and  garbed  in  incongruous 
clothing  through  the  side  streets  of 
a  college  town,  or  when  we  behold 
him  as  some  years  since  I  saw  a 
solemn  student  measiuing  the  Street 
around  Boston  common  using  a  cod- 
fish as  a  measuring  stick,  when  we 
see  every  kind  of  drollery  imaginable 
attended  by  a  mysterious  crowd  of 
expectant  upper  classmen — ^we  know 
intuitively  that  the  young  man  in 
question  is  neither  sick  nor  a  lunatic; 
he  is  simply  a  new  arrival  and  is 
being  introduced  into  the  secrets  of 
college  life.  In  some  parts  of  the 
modem  world  we  call  it  hazing  or 
the  initiation  of  the  Freshman.  In 
the  days  Medieval  in  Europe,  they 
called   it   **The   Jocund   Advent." 

This  event  or  series  of  events,  al- 
though diverse  in  mode  and  meastu'e 
in  various  nations  or  countries  were 
usually  characterized  by  certain  in- 
variable accompaniments,  namely:  se- 
crecy and  mystery — considerable  feast- 
ing and  hilarity — and  certain  per- 
sonal discomforts  on  the  part  of  the 
"bajan"  or  the  initiated. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  this  process  of  subduing  the 
newcomer,  the  **bejaimas"  or  "bajan,'* 
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signifying  a  "yellow-beak,"  became 
a  matter  of  official  and  academic  im- 
portance, exceeding  the  dignity  of  a 
student  prank  and  becoming  a  veri- 
table college  rite.  The  European 
University  authorities,  according  to 
the  common  usuage  of  such  bodies 
relative  to  student  customs  which 
they  find  themselves  inadequate  to 
control,  accepted  the  traditions  and 
orgies  associated  with  this  proceed- 
ing, involving  themselves  thereby, 
in  much  of  the  disquietude  of  mind 
and  pertm-bation  of  spirit  experienced 
by  modem  educators.  Take  away 
from  the  biu-dened  shoulders  of  pres- 
ent day  masters  and  college  presi- 
dents the  sleepless  nights  consequent 
upon  poUce  duty  and  institutional 
court  martialing,  hazings,  raggings, 
initiations  and  the  physical  violence 
and  potations  connected  with  "Rush- 
es"and  class  riots,  and  schoolmastering 
would  evolve  into  one  sweet  song. 

So  distinctly  universal  and  official 
was  the  Jocund  Advent  that  we  find 
references  to  it  in  the  statutes  of  the 
Parisian  Colleges. 

Religious  orders,  moreover,  fell 
in  line  with  this  college  common  rite. 
We  discover  that  at  Avignon,  the 
Confraternity  of  St.  Sebastian  exis- 
ted chiefly  for  the  purgation  of  bajans 
and  the  control  of  the  excesses  con- 
nected with  the  Jocimd  Advent. 
A  statute  dated  1450  orders  that  no 
bajan  shall  be  admitted  to  the  piu-- 
gation  of  his  sins  or  take  upon  him- 
self the  honorable  name  of  student 
until  he  has  paid  the  sum  of  six  grossi, 
as  entrance  money  to  the  Confra- 
ternity. The  power  to  grant  a  dis- 
pensation because  of  the  poverty  of 
the  student  was  lodged  with  the 
Priors  and  Cotmdllors  of  the  Fra- 


ternity. Professor  Rait  describes 
somewhat  in  detail  the  actual  cere- 
mony of  ptu-gation:  "The  bajans 
are  summoned  into  the  Abbot's  Court, 
where  each  of  them  receives,  pro 
jorma,  a  blow  from  a  ferule.  They 
all  stand  in  the  Court,  with  uncovered 
heads  and  by  themselves  {^'quia  vox 
funesta  in  judiciis  audiri  non  debet,**) 
The  bajan  who  has  patiently  and 
honestly  served  his  time  and  is  about 
to  be  piu-ged,  is  given,  in  parody  of 
a  Reception  into  the  University,  a 
passage  in  the  Institutes  to  expound, 
and  his  fellow-bajans,  under  pain  of 
two  blows,  have  to  dispute  with  him. 
If  he  obtains  license,  the  two  last- 
purged  bajans  bring  water  **pro  la- 
vatione  et  purgatione"  The  other 
rules  of  the  Abbot's  Court  deal  with 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
youngest  freshman  in  Chapel  (and  at 
table  if  servants  are  lacking),  and 
order  bajans  to  give  place  to  seniors 
and  not  to  go  near  the  fire  in  hall 
when  seniors  are  present.  No  one, 
either  senior  or  freshman,  is  to  apply 
the  term  "Domine"  to,  a  bajan, 
and  no  freshman  is  to  call  a  senior 
man  a  bajan." 

At  Aix  the  rector,  the  treasurer 
and  the  promotor  of  the  University 
gained  by  the  bajan's  dilemma,  having 
the  privilege  of  partaking  of  a  feast 
which  the  bajan  paid  for.  At  the 
purgation  of  the  freshman,  the  pro- 
motor  gives  the  first  blow  with  a 
frying-pan  while  the  assistant  schol- 
ars who  help  in  this  initiatory  rite, 
are  limited  to  two  or  three  blows 
apiece.  If  ladies  were  present  and 
so  requested  the  rector  sometimes 
permitted  only  a  portion  of  the  pen- 
alty. Should  the  bajan  show  a  troub- 
lesome and  proud  spirit,  this  remis- 
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sion,  because  of  the  presence  of  ladies 
did  not  obtain.  The  administrators 
of  the  event  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  between  a  book  and  a  fry- 
ing-pan as  a  weapon  of  castigation. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  German 
Universities  that  we  find  the  cele- 
bration over  the  bajan  most  highly 
developed.  The  initiation  here,  con- 
nected with  all  ways  that  are  dark, 
was  intended  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression both  upon  the  mind  and  the 
body  of  th2  freshman.  In  French 
Universities,  the  bajan  was  let  off 
by  purgation,  but  in  German  Insti- 
tutions, he  was  considered  a  creature 
of  a  lower  species,  a  wild  beast  which 
had  to  be  tamed  and  made  fit  for 
the  habitations  of  men.  In  connec- 
tion, therefore,  with  German  initia- 
tions we  find  the  use  of  such  danger- 
ous  implements  as  saws,  pincers, 
augers  and  other  paraphernalia  suited 
to  remove  from  the  victim  horns, 
claws,  tusks  and  other  animal  appen- 
dages. At  Prague,  the  freshmen 
was  supposed  to  be  a  goat  with  horns 
and  the  latter  had  to  be  removed 
with  considerable  ceremony.  A  Ger- 
man hand  book,  describing  life  at 
Heidelberg,  describes  thus  the  pre- 
parations for  a  Deposition.  *  The 
newcomer  seeks  out  a  master  that 
he  may  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  the 
University  and  be  absolved  from  his 
bajan-ship.  'Are  your  parents  rich?' 
is  one  of  the  master's  first  questions, 
and  he  is  told  that  they  are  moder- 
ately prosperous  mechanics  who  are 
prepared  to  do  their  best  for  their 
son.  The  master  takes  him  to  the 
rector  to  be  admitted,  and  then 
asks  him,  'Where  do  you  intend  to 
have  your  "deposition"  as  a  bajan?' 
The  boy  leaves  all  arrangements   in 


the  masters'  hands,  reminding  him 
of  (his  poverty,  and  it  is  agreed 
to  invite  three  masters,  two  bach- 
elors, and  some  friends  of  the  mas- 
ter to  the  ceremony.  With  a  warn- 
ing that  he  must  not  be  afraid  if 
strangers  come  and  insult* him,  for 
it  is  all  part  of  the  tradition  of  a 
bajan's  advent,  the  master  goes  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  feast. 
Two  youths,  Camillus  and  Bartoldus, 
then  arrtve,  and  pretend  to  be  greatly 
disttu'bed  by  a  foul  smell,  so  strong 
that  it  almost  drives  them  from  the 
room.  Camillus  prepares  to  go,  but 
Bartoldus  insists  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  the  cause.  Camillus  then 
sees  a  monster  of  terrible  aspect, 
with  huge  horns  and  teeth,  a  nose 
curved  like  the  beak  of  an  owl,  wild 
eyes  and  threatening  lips. 

"Let  us  flee,"  he  says,  "lest  it  at- 
tack us."  Bartoldus  then  guesses 
that  it  is  a  bajan,  a  creature  which 
Camillus  has  never  seen,  but  of  whose 
ferocity  he  has  heard.  The  bold 
Bartoldus  then  addresses  the  bajan. 
"Domine  Joannes,"  he  says,  "whence 
do  you  come?  Certainly  you  are  a 
compatriot  of  mine,  give  me  your 
hand!"  Joannes  stretches  out  his 
hand,  but  is  met  with  the  indignant 
question,  "Do  you  come  to  attack 
me  with  your  nails?  Why  do  you 
sit  down,  wild  ass?  Do  you  not  see 
the  masters  are  present,  venerable 
men,  in  whose  presence  it  becomes 
you  to  stand?" 

Joannes  stands,  and  is  fiulher  in- 
sulted. His  tormentors  then  affect 
to  be  sorry  for  him  and  make  touch- 
ing references  to  his  mother's  feelings 
{''Quid,  si  mater  sciret,  quae  unice  eum 
amatf"),  but  relapse  into  abuse  (O 
beane,  O  asine,  O  Joetide  hirce,  O  olens 
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capra,  0  bufo,  0  cifra,  0  figura  nihili, 
0  tu  omnino  nihil'), 

"What  are  we  to  do  with  him?" 
says  Camillus,  and  Bartoldus  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  his  reforma- 
tion and  admission  into  their  society. 
But  they  must  have  a  doctor.  Ca- 
millus  is  famous  and  learned  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  can  remove 
his  horns,  file  down  his  teeth,  cure 
his  bhndness,  and  shave  his  long 
and  horrible  beard.  While  he  goes 
for  the  necessary  instruments,  Bar- 
toldus tells  the  victim  to  cheer  up, 
for  he  is  about  to  be  cured  from  every 
evil  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
University.  Camillus  returns  with 
ointment,  and  they  proceed  to  some 
horseplay  which  Joannes  resists  {Com- 
pescs  etus  impetus  et  ut  equum  intrac- 
tatum  ipsum  ilium  constrige). 

Tusks  and  teeth  having  been  re- 
moved, the  victim  is  supposed  to 
be  dying,  and  is  made  to  confess  to 
Bartoldus  a  list  of  crimes.  His  pen- 
ance is  to  entertain  his  masters 
**largissima  coena,''  not  forgetting 
the  doctor  who  has  just  healed  him, 
and  the  confessor  who  has  just  heard 
his  confession,  for  they  also  must  be 
entertained  *'pingui  refectione,**  But 
this  confessor  can  only  define  the 
penance,  he  cannot  give  absolution, 
a  right  which  alone  belongs  to  the 
masters. 

Joannes  is  then  taken  to  his  master 
for  the  Deposition  proper.  Dr.  Rash- 
dall  describes  the  scene,  from  a  rare 
sixteenth-century  tract,  which  con- 
tains an  illustration  of  a  Deposition, 
and  a  defence  of  it  by  Luther,  who 
justified  his  taking  part  in  one  of  these 
ceremonies  by  giving  it  a  moral  and 
symbolical  meaning.     The  bajan  lies 


upon  a  table,  undergoing  the  planing 
of  his  tusks,  ''while  a  saw  lies  upon 
the  ground,  suggestive  of  the  actual 
de-homing  of  the  beast.  The  work 
itself  and  later  apologies  for  the  in- 
stitution, mention  among  the  in- 
struments of  torture  a  comb  and 
scissors  for  cutting  the  victim's  hair, 
an  auriscalpium  for  his  ears,  a  knife 
for  cutting  his  nails;  while  the  cere- 
mony fiulher  appears  to  include  the 
adornment  of  the  youth's  chin  with 
a  beard  by  means  of  burned  cork  or 
other  pigment,  and  the  administra- 
tion, internal  or  external,  of  salt 
and  wine." 

Although  the  "Jocund  Advent" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  celebrated 
so  largely  in  the  English  University 
during  the  Medieval  period,  the  old 
statutes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
reveal  proceedings  of  similar  nattu-e 
such  as  shaving  beards,  "tusks." 
Anthony  A.  Wood  in  writing  of  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Merton  de- 
scribes Shrove  Tuesday: 

"Every  freshman  according  to  sen- 
iority, was  to  pluck  oflF  his  gowne  and 
band  and  if  possible  to  make  himself 
look  like  a  scoundrell.  This  done, 
they  conducted  each  other  to  the 
high  table,  and  there  made  to  stand  on 
a  forme  placed  thereon;  from  which 
they  were  to  speak  their  speech  with 
an  audible  voice  to  the  company; 
which  if  well  done,  the  person  that 
spoke  it  was  to  have  a  cup  of  cawdle 
and  no  salted  drink;  if  indifferently, 
some  cawdle  and  some  salted  drink; 
but  if  dull,  nothing  was  given  to  him, 
but  salted  drink  or  salt  put  in  college 
beere,  with  tucks  to  boot.  After- 
wards when  they  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  fraternity,  the  senior  cook 
was  to  administer  to  them  an  oath 
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over  an  old  shoe»  after  which,  the 
Freshman  kist  the  shoe,  put  on  his 
gown  and  band  and  took  his  place 
among  the  seniors." 

We  find  that  similar  customs  for 
inducting  the  freshman  into  aca- 
demic stUTOundings  were  in*  vogue  at 
Baliol  and  at  Brasenose  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  details  concerning 
such  customs  at  Cambridge  during 
the  period  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  Scottish  Universities,  however, 
emphasize  the  event  with  consider- 
able vigor  with  such  occasions  as  the 
"Feast  of  Raisins"  at  St.  Andrew's 
and  the  attacks  of  the  second  year 
men  upon  the  bajan  class  as  they 
came  out  of  the  lecture  rooms  at 
Aberdeen.  The  weapons  used  in 
this  latter  case,  however,  were  note 
books  instead  of  frying-pans.  If  one 
were  interested  in  getting  his  fingers 
dusty  with  historical  records,  a  fasci- 
nating field  of  research  is  open  in 
the  tracing,  not  only  of  student 
customs  but  also  of  Medieval  sys- 


tems of  government  and  curricu- 
Itun  through  their  evolution  into 
present  day  education. 

One  is  surprised  to  find,  after  ac- 
counting for  customs  consonant  with 
the  times,  how  similar  in  attitude  of 
mind  and  in  nature  were  the  students 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  students 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Gladstone 
once  said  that  the  world  is  bound 
together  by  the  telegraph  of  the 
mind.  Although  the  English  States- 
men doubtless  referred  to  the  world 
of  modernity,  he  might  also  have  said 
that  the  centuries  are  thus  associa- 
ted with  one  another.  This  fact 
makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent 
upon  those  who  would  teach  or  those 
who  would  lead  in  educational  pur- 
suits to  acquaint  themselves  with 
its  historical  origins,  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  whose  roots  draw 
their  nourishment  not  simply  from 
the  soil  of  the  present  century  but 
are  still  fed  from  the  streams  of  heredi- 
tary life  and  thought. 


^^JN  the  highest 
civilization 
the  book  is  still 
the  highest  de- 
light. ' ' 

— Emerson. 
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How  the  "Little  Spark  of  Celestial  Fire"  Throws  Its  Gleam    upon   the 

Records    of    Public    Treasuries." 

By  William   Charles   O'Donnell,   Jr. 

Editor  Educational  Foundations,  Author    "Creed    and    Curriculum." 


IF  "every  man's  conscience  is  a 
thousand  swords/'  as  per  Shakes- 
peare»  small  wonder  that  men  seek 
to  parry  its  myriad  thrusts.  By  the 
same  authority  conscience  has  also 
"a  thousand  several  tongues,"  and 
the  whole  world  knows  that  tongues 
are  sharper  than  swords.  They  lacer- 
ate without  mercy.  Like  TroUope's 
Admiral  Greystock  who  liked  his 
"whist,  wine  and  wickedness"  to 
the  end,  some  of  us  are  strangely  per- 
sistent in  our  perversity,  but  for  the 
most  part  we  come  sooner  or  later 
to  be  ashamed  of  otu*  wickedness  and 
to  seek  deliverance  from  the  disquiet- 
udes of  conscience. 

"Conscience  Fund"  is  a  term  com- 
monly used  in  announcements  of 
anonymous  contributors  to  govern- 
ments or  corporations  in  return  for 
amotmts  improperly  obtained  by  em- 
ployees or  patrons.  It  is  not  the 
custom  to  keep  such  remittances  in- 
tact, and  distinct  from  other  reve- 
nues as  a  permanent  fund  to  be  in- 
vested or  employed  for  a  specific 
object.  In  this  complete  sense  there 
is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  con- 
science fund  in  the  United  States. 

Question — Suppose  that  in  every 
state  and  in  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States  there  should  be 
established  a  real  "Conscience  Fund" 
the  proceeds  of  which  could  be  used 
for  some  specific,  governmental,  phil- 


anthropic or  educational  purpose; 
and  suppose  that  the  widest  publicity 
should  be  given  so  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  us  should  be 
periodically  reminded  of  the  fund 
and  its  purpose,  would  the  ends  of 
good  government  be  thus  conserved 
and  would  the  public  morals  be 
thus  improved?  Can  we  imagine 
conscience  doing  its  perfect  work  in 
the  case  of  customs -dodgers,  tax- 
delinquents,  bribe  takers,  smugglers, 
forgers,  grafters  and  corruptionists^ 
Or  is  human  nattu-e  such  a  contra- 
diction that  too  frequent  emphasis 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  subse- 
quent amends  would  furnish  an  in- 
centive toward  trickery  rather  than 
constitute  a  preventive  thereof?  The 
possibility  of  a  tutiu'e  restoration 
sometimes  operates  as  a  palliation 
for  a  present  offense.  Old  Satan  is 
a  super-sophist. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
Conscience  Fimd  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  information  has  been 
very  kindly  vouchsafed  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Malbum,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury: 

The  money  is  received  by  various 
officers  of  the  Government,  but  the 
amounts  are  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  and  do  not 
create  a  fund;  they  are  simply  re- 
ceipts into  the  Treasiuy  which  in- 
crease the   available  finds  and  for 
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statistical  purposes  are  covered  into 
the  Treasury  by  warrant  on  account 
of  "Conscience,  or  moneys  received 
from  persons  unknown." 

The  total  amotmt  received  each 
year  on  above  account  is  reported  in 
the  annual  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  it  varies  from 
$i,ooo  to  over  $35,000.  Moneys 
have  been  received  from  this  soiu-ce 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  occasionally  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try. The  largest  deposit  now  re- 
membered was  for  $30,000. 

These  deposits  vary  in  amotmt  from 
a  few  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars, 
in  actual  money,  checks,  drafts, 
money  orders  and  postage  stamps. 
The  remittances  are  usually  enclosed 
in  envelopes  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Treasiu-er 
of  the  United  States,  often  without 
remark,  sometimes  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  for  amount  due  the 
United  States  for  evasion  of  duties, 
or  internal  revenue;  and,  as  the  state- 
ments are  unsigned,  the  amounts  are 
deposited  and  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  general  head  of  "Con- 
science** as  above  stated  and  a  notice 
given  to  the  Associated  Press  in  each 
case  that  such  an  amount  has  been 
received  from  an  unknown  person 
in  the  State  shown  by  the  postmark 
on  the  envelope,  that  being  the  only 
way  that  the  receipt  can  be  acknowl- 
edged. 

According  to  the  records  of  the 
Department  the  first  deposit  on  ac- 
count of  "Conscience"  was  made  in 
the  year  181 1,  the  next  in  1827;  since 
that  time  frequent  deposits  have  been 
made  and  the  total  amount  received 
from  this  course  to  date  is  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars. 


A  number  of  the  states  have  con- 
science ftmds  handled  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  New  England  conscience  is  an 
ancient  proverb  with  us.  The  Puri- 
tan character  made  a  mighty  impress 
upon  community  morals.  But  dis- 
honesty is  no  respecter  of  latitudes. 
The  ideals  of  John  Adams,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Theodore  Parker  have 
not  guided  the  footsteps  of  all  their 
compatriots.  Several  of  these  hon- 
ored and  historic  New  England  com- 
monwealths have  had  an  interesting 
experience  with  conscience  money. 

The  Treasm-y  Department  of  the 
state  of  Maine  received  a  remittance 
of  this  character  n  1894.  Various 
amounts  have  since  been  contribu- 
ted the  total  being  $761.10.  We 
may  read  a  parable  in  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Pine  Tree  state  with  its  blaz- 
ing star  and  the  motto  "Dirigo"  just 
beneath,  to  the  effect  that  the  hght 
of  a  high  sense  of  honor,  like  old 
Arcturus  of  the  summer  skies  has 
directed  many  a  ship  to  its  port  of 
peace. 

Massachusetts  with  a  population 
more  than  foiu*  times  as  large  as 
Maine  has  received  sums  aggrega- 
ting but  $37  more.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  was  received  in 
1894  and  1895  ^5  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

1885 $    3.00 

1894 300.00 

1895 350.00 

1898 15.00 

1899 15.00 

1904 10.00 

1905 25 

1907 i.oo 

1910 2.00 
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191 1 19.00 

1912 2.00 

1913 81.00 


$798.25 
The  Rhode  Island  fund  consists 
of  one  item  namely  $40.  returned  to 
the  state  in  1905.  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  are  not 
fiscally  encumbered  in  this  connec- 
tion, a  fact  which  we  may  magnani- 
mously construe  as  a  tribute  to  the 
consistent  honesty  of  their  citizens. 
Since  1908  New  York  State  has 
received  the  following  amounts,  the 
items  being  included  in  the  miscel- 
laneous account  of  the  general  funds. 
The  total  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

1908 $  100.00 

1910 12.00 

1911 16.50 

1912 5.00 

1913 55-00 

1914 105.00 

1915 10.00 

1916 1300.00 


$1604.50 
The  cashier  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania informs  me  that  the  Treas- 
ury occasionally  receives  payments 
"from  unknown  persons  and  for  un- 
known purposes  which  payments  are 
presumably  dictated  by  the  usual  mo- 
tives that  impel  payments  to  con- 
science funds.  Moneys  so  received, 
however,  merely  go  into  the  General 
Fund,  although  as  a  colloquialism 
they  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  Conscience  Fund.'* 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Green  the  auditor 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky  writes:  **I 
beg  to  state  that  we  have  no  fund 
that  is  treated  as  a  Conscience  Fund. 


We  have  received  from  unknown 
parties  certain  sums  of  money  which 
they  desired  to  refund  to  the  state 
but  the  money  in  each  instance  was 
ttuned  back  into  the  Treasury  under 
the  head  of  money  refunded,'  as 
no  name  was  given  showing  who  was 
refunding  the  money  and,  therefore, 
no  receipt  could  be  mailed  to  the 
person  or  persons  paying  the  sums 
to  the  state.  It  would  appear  to 
me,  however,  that  these  remittances 
could  properly  be  called  and  treated 
as  'Conscience  Fund,'  but  thus  far 
they  have  not  been  so  treated." 

Maryland  has  a  recognized  ''Con- 
science Fund."  The  highest  amotmt 
ever  paid  into  it  in  one  year  is  $20. 
Virginia  has  had  such  a  fund  for 
many  years  the  amounts  coming  in 
at  long  intervals.  Several  thousand 
dollars  have  gone  into  the  General 
Revenue  Fund  of  Ohio.  Minnesota 
has  but  one  remittance  on  record. 
Iowa  has  received  occasional  small 
sums  from  anonymous  sotu'ces  of 
which  no  separate  tabulation  has 
been  made.  The  same  is  true  of 
California.  In  Kansas  the  receipts 
are  credited  to  the  General  Fund  as 
as  required  by  the  constitution. 
Since  taking  oflfice,  January  ist, 
1 91 5,  the  Treasiu-er  of  Nebraska  has 
received  two  such  remittances.  They 
are  credited  to  the  General  Fund  as 
required  by  the  statutes  of  1899. 

The  records  for  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan show  the  following  entries. 
1881  September  30 $1.00 

1881  October  30 i.oo 

1882  September  30 i.oo 

1883  November  30 i.oo 

1884  July  31 I.oo 

1884  December  31 i.oo 

1889  December  31 5.00 
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1903  August  31 150.00 

1907  March  31 50.00 

191 1  November  30 4.00 

1912  July  31 214.00 

1915  May  31 10.00 

Total $439*oo 

My  correspondence  with  state 
Treastu'ers  on  this  subject  has  not 
been  without  its  traces  of  humor. 
One  writes/ 'If  all  the  people  of  this 
state  are  not  honest  it  seems  that 
those  that  are  not  are  not  troubled 
over  the  fact."  Another,  "I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  whose  con- 
science was  troubling  him  over  what 
funds  he  had,  so  I  presume  they  were 
all  secured  honestly."  Another  ex- 
pects "to  come  to  this  later."  For 
one  of  the  Western  states  the  Treas- 


urer sa3rs:  "The  people  of  this  state 
either  have  no  conscience  or  dse  they 
have  never  done  anything  that  needs 
the  establishing  of  such  a  fund,  since 
we  have  none." 

The  high  standards  of  public  ser- 
vice in  Mississippi  is  thus  emphasized: 
"Mississippi  has  no  such  fund.  We 
have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
having  honest  officers  and  employees; 
we  have  had  very  few  shortages.  One 
who  steals  from  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  rarely  ever  trusted  with 
office  of  trust  either  official  or  private 
but  is  branded  by  society  as  one 
without  honesty  or  patriotism." 

Education  must  contribute  toward 
the  enlightening  and  sensitizing  of 
conscience,  else  knowledge  itself  be- 
comes a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
wicked. 


THERE'S  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  MAN  YET 

By  General  Horatio  G.  Kin& 

Who  BBjs  that  I  am  growing  old  ? 

Why  bless  your  blooming  eyes 
It's  many  a  year  'fore  I  should  see 

My  mansion  in  the  sides; 
What  if  I  am  a  Veteran 

And  did  my  bestt  you  bet. 
You  may  as  well  just  understand 

There's  life  in  the  old  man  yet. 

Attention  squad !  Halt!  Steady  there! 

Dress  back  men,  on  the  right; 
Squadt  order  armst  eyes  front !  Sound  off ! 

Ah  'tis  a  noble  sight; 
And  when  the  country  needs  these  men 

They'd  go  again,  you  bet. 
For  age  don't  dim  tibeir  loyal  fire — 

There's  life  in  the  old  man  yet. 
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The  Aims  of  High-School  English 

For  the  National  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re-organization  of  High 

School  English 

J.   F.    Hosic,    Chairman 


ENGLISH  comprises  two  subjects, 
composition  and  literatwe.These 
are  complementary  to  each  other  but 
by  no  means  entirely  identical,  either 
in  aim  or  in  method. 

The  chief  aim  of  composition  teach- 
ing is  to  develop  the  power  of  effec- 
tive communication  of  ideas  in  both 
speech  and  writing;  it  seeks  to  supply 
the  pupil  with  an  effective  tool  for 
use  in  both  public  and  private  life. 
In  common  with  other  studies,  com- 
position also  develops  power  of  ob- 
servation, imagination,  and  infer- 
ence and  makes  substantial  addi- 
tions to  one's  stores  of  useful  knowl- 
edge and  his  range  of  ideas  and  in- 
terests. It  involves  guidance  in  gath- 
ering, selecting,  organizing,  and  pre- 
senting ideas  for  the  sake  of  inform- 
ing, persuading,  entertaining,  or  in- 
spiring others.  It  recognizes  that 
good  speech  demands  a  sense  for 
established  idiom,  distinct  and  nat- 
ural articulation,  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  use  of  an  agreeable  and 
well-managed  voice;  that  good  writ- 
ing demands  a  large  vocabulary,  a 
dear  and  vigorous  style,  and  firm- 
ness and  flexibility  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences  and  paragraphs; 
also  correctness  as  to  details  of  form, 
namely,  a  firm  and  legible  handwrit- 
ing, correct  spelling,  correctness  of 
grammar  and  idiom,  and  observance 
of  the  (M-dinary  rules  for  the  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation. 


The  aims  of  Uterature-teaching  are 
to  quicken  the  spirit  and  kindle  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil,  open  up  to 
him  the  potential  significance  and 
beauty  of  life,  and  form  in  him  the 
habit  of  turning  to  good  books  for 
companionship.  It  involves  guid- 
ance in  the  gaining  of  a  dear  first 
impression  of  a  book  as  a  whole,  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  parts  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  and  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  both 
the  part  and  the  whole  in  terms  of 
the  reader's  own  experience  and  imag- 
ination. It  recognizes  that  good  read- 
ing requires  a  definite  understanding 
as  to  the  ptupose  to  be  realized  by  the 
reading  whether  only  knowledge  of 
essentials,  intimate  familiarity  with 
details,  or  acquaintance  with  cer- 
tain sdected  facts;  the  habit  of  care- 
ful observation,  reflection,  and  or- 
ganization; and,  in  the  case  of  oral 
rendering,  an  accurate  and  sympa- 
thetic interpretation  of  the  meaning 
through  well-controlled  voice  and 
manner. 

The  Organization  of  the  Clourse 

In  the  fact,  already  stated,  that 
the  acquisition  of  ideas  and  the  de- 
vdopment  of  skill,  habits,  ideals, 
and  attitudes  which  the  English 
studies  are  designed  to  provide  for 
have  reference  to  the  two  chief  as- 
pects of  life — ^work  and  leisure,  pro- 
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duction  and  play — may  be  found  the 
basis  for  a  vital  and  economical  or- 
ganization of  the  EngUsh  course. 
The  study  of  books  of  an  informa- 
tional or  persuasive  character  should 
support  the  study  of  oral  and  written 
expression  for  utilitarian  purposes ;  like- 
wise the  practice  of  literary  or  crea- 
tive composition,  of  reading  aloud, 
and  of  dramatizing  should  aid  the 
appreciative  reading  of  novels,  dramas, 
essays,  and  poems.  The  terms  com- 
position and  literature  are  used  to 
designate  these  two  types  of  activi- 
ties in  this  report;  they  should  rep- 
resent separate  units  with  equal 
credits  in  the  high-school  course. 

The  Subject-Matter  of  Composi- 
tion 

Ideas  to  be  expressed  and  the  theory 
of  how  to  express  them  eflFectively 
together  constitute  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  composition.  The  teacher's 
first  duty  is  to  seize  upon  or  create  a 
situation  actually  conducive  to  sin- 
cere communication;  his  next,  to  in- 
spire and  guide  the  pupil  in  using 
facts,  inferences,  and  imaginary  con- 
ceptions to  produce  on  other  minds 
the  effects  sought;  his  last,  to  in- 
struct the  pupil  in  those  principles 
of  the  art  of  composition  which  will 
make  the  practice  of  it  as  fruitful  as 
possible.  Putting  the  last  first,  either 
in  time  or  in  importance,  cultivates 
slavish  imitation  rather  than  initia- 
tive, and  results  in  knowledge  that  is 
merely  formal  instead  of  knowledge 
born  of  experience  and  reflection. 

The  course  in  composition  must  be 
laid  out,  then,  primarily  with  ref- 
erence to  the  expressional  activities 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  not  with 


reference  to  the  logic  of  rhetorical 
theory.  Necessary  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  grstmmar  and  rhetoric  must, 
of  course,  be  thoroughly  learned,  but, 
even  in  the  senior  high  school,  the 
entire  system  of  such  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  wise  to  build  up  is 
comparatively  small.  The  gauge  is 
the  pupil's  own  range  of  observaton, 
power  of  abstraction,  and  capacity 
for  practical  application.  This  lim- 
itation should  be  observed,  not  only 
in  the  larger  matters  of  structure  and 
style,  but  also  in  such  minor  ele- 
ments of  correctness  as  grammatical 
inflection,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 
With  proper  emphasis  on  the  essen- 
tials, instruction  in  correct  form  may 
be  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  pupil's  thought.  This 
implies  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
theory  of  composition  from  year  to 
year. 

Subjects  for  oral  and  written  com- 
position should  be  drawn  mainly 
from  the  pupil's  own  life  and  experi- 
ence in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community.  The  individual  should 
be  encouraged  to  draw  upon  his 
peculiar  resources  and  to  exploit  his 
dominant  interests.  These  will  vary 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place;  hence  only  the  general  fields 
within  which  proper  topics  for  treat- 
ment may  be  sought  can  be  indicated 
in  any  course  of  study  or  textbook. 
The  best  results  will  flow  from  en- 
couraging each  pupil  to  form  a  specific 
project  or  point  of  view  with  regard 
to  a  limited  subject  to  be  presented 
to  a  particular  audience,  to  observe 
how  well  he  succeeds  in  his  purpose, 
and  to  learn  from  the  successes  and 
failures  of  himself  and  his  classmates 
what  the  most  effective  methods  of 
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communication  axe.  Writing  should 
frequently  be  done  in  school  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  confer- 
ence between  the  teacher  and  each 
individual  pupil. 

The    Subject-Matter   of   Litera- 
ture 

Novels,  plays,  and  poems  for  class 
study  or  individual  reading  by  high- 
school  pupils  should  be  selected  with 
reference  to  what  the  pupils  can 
bring  to  them  as  well  as  with  refer- 
ence to  what  they  are  expected  to 
get  out  of  them.  In  the  end,  the 
stable  portion  of  the  literatiu-e  course 
will  consist  of  books  of  universal 
human  interest  that  appeal  strongly 
and  increasingly  to  the  pupils,  pro- 
vided the  pupils  gain  adequate  famil- 
iarity with  them  by  means  of  re- 
peated reading  under  the  wise  leader- 
ship of  stimulating,  tactful,  and  en- 
thusiastic teachers.  With  increas- 
ing freedom  to  serve  their  constitu- 
encies, high-school  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals are  coming  to  know  more  and 
more  certainly  what  these  books  are 
and  how  to  distribute  them  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  difficulty.  They 
should  be  supplemented  with  a  va- 
riety of  selections,  old  and  new,  to 
give  the  pupil  an  adaptable  method 
of  reading,  a  catholic  taste,  and  a 
discriminating  judgment.  With  ma- 
turing years,  as  first-hand  acquain- 
tance with  literary  works  justifies  it, 
knowledge  of  biography  and  of  Uterary 
and  social  history  should  be  brought 
to  bear  and  systematized.  Such 
knowledge  should  not,  however,  be 
sought  primarily  as  an  end  in  itself, 
and  it  should  never  be  expected  to 


assume   more  than   modest   propor- 
tions. 

The  continuity  of  the  literature 
cotu-se  should  depend  chiefly,  not 
upon  chronology  or  the  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  theory  of  literary 
form,  but  upon  the  relating  of  each 
piece  read  to  the  maturing  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil.  In  the  senior  high 
school,  however,  distinct  advantage 
may  be  gained  from  reading  consecu- 
tively several  pieces  of  the  same  type, 
as  drama,  for  example,  in  order  to 
habituate  the  pupil  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  type.  Likewise,  pieces 
belonging  to  a  certain  period  may 
gain  added  force  and  interest  from 
association  with  each  other.  But 
neither  type-study  nor  period-study 
should  be  made  the  occasion  for 
generalizations  necessarily  meaning- 
less to  the  pupils. 

Articulation  witli  tlie  Elementary 

School 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  pupils 
should  be  able:  (i)  to  express  clearly 
and  consecutively,  either  in  speech 
or  in  writing,  ideas  which  are  familiar 
and  firmly  grasped;  (2)  to  avoid  gross 
grammatical  errors;  (3)  to  compose 
and  mail  a  letter;  (4)  to  spell  their 
own  written  vocabulary;  (5)  to  read 
silently  and  after  one  reading  to  re- 
produce the  substance  of  a  simple 
short  story,  news  item,  or  lesson; 
(6)  to  read  aloud  readily  and  intel- 
ligently simple  news  items,  lessons 
from  textbooks,  or  literature  of  such 
difficulty  as  'The  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere,*'  or  Dickens'  **A  Christmas 
Carol";  (7)  to  quote  accurately  and 
understandingly  several  short  poems, 
such  as  Bennet's  **The  Flag  Goes  By" 
and  Emerson's  ''The  Mountain  and 
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the  Squirrel."  Building  upon  the 
attainments  which  the  elementary- 
school  pupils  are  found  to  possess, 
each  high  school  should  organize  a 
cotu'se  in  English  in  accordance  with 


the  aims  and  principles  set  forth 
above.  The  details  of  such  a  courae 
will  of  necessity  be  varied  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  different  com- 
munities. 


The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction 

for  Elementary  Schools 

Henry    Sterling    Chapin,    Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


HERE  is  a  book;  artistically  plain, 
dark  green,  cloth  bound,  stamped 
**Schoolsof  To-Morrow-John  Dewey.*' 
The  title  page  reads,  "By  John  Dewey 
and  Evelyn  Dewey,  New  York,  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  68i-5th  Ave." 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

We  wish  we  had  authority  to  order 
every  one  of  the  50,000  teachers  who 
have  access  to  our  Model-Stores  to 
read  this  book  twice.  That  is  why 
we  tell  you  who  published  it  as  well 
as  who  wrote  it. 

Not  that  Dr.  Dewey  has  said  any- 
thing about  the  stores  in  his  book; 
not  that  any  lesson  help  for  store  use 
is  fotmd  in  it;  for  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.  A  most  incidental  listing 
of  our  Model  Store  amongst  the 
many  activities  described,  and  a  tiny 
picture  (reproduced  herewith)  indi- 
cate that  its  existence  is  barely 
known  to  the  author. 

But  Dr.  Dewey  has  described  or 
expressed  the  spirit  of  educational 
development  that  has  been  a  guid- 
ing star  in  offering  the  '"stores"  as 
our  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  young  America's  education.  He 
has  made  clear  as  noonday,  plain  and 
unmistakable,  the  necessity  for  changes 
in  the  manner  of  teaching,  in  the 


things  taught,  and  in  the  ends  sought 
by  teachers. 

Sometimes  we  have  seen  a  few 
earnest  teachers,  working  enthusias- 
tically with  the  store  but  surrounded 
by  other  teachers  who  deem  it  "a 
bother,"  another  "extra  bit  of  work"; 
who  sniff  and  sneer  at  the  workers  and 
seek  to  discotu'age  them  until  they 
almost  doubt  their  own  proofs  of 
time  saved  and  pupils  advanced; 
and  then  we  have  wished  for  some 
means  to  show  the  scoffers  the  broiad 
view  of  tomorrow's  work  which  in- 
cludes the  Model-Store  as  a  small 
though  essential  part.  This  book 
that  Dr.  Dewey  wrote  is  the  thing 
we  have  sought. 

Here  in  plain  English  that  no 
doubter  can  resist  is  a  description 
of  the  great  development  of  which 
our  work  is  part. 

The  Model-Store  has  been  the  first 
step  in  the  new  direction  for  many  a 
school. 

Dr.  Dewey  shows  to  such  the  whole 
field   on   which    they   are   entering. 

Let  us  quote  salient  paragraphs 
from  Dr.  Dewey's  book.  We  wish 
more  space  were  available  that  more 
of  his  invaluable  hints  might  be 
given. 
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PREFACE.  "There  has  been  no 
attempt  in  this  book  to  develop  a 

complete  theory  of  education 

this  is  not  a  text-book We 

have  tried  to  show  what  actually 
happens  when  schools  start  out  to 
put  into  practice,  each  in  its  own 
way,  some  of  the  theories  that  have 
been  pointed  to  as  the  soundest  and 
best Yet  when  they  are  ap- 
plied in  a  class  room  the  public  in  gen- 
eral and  other  teachers  in  particular 
cry  out  against  that  class  room  as  a 

place  of  fads  and  caprices We 

have  hoped  to  suggest  to  the  reader 
the  practical  meaning  of  some  of  the 
more  widely  recognized  and  accepted 
views  of  educational  reformers  by 
showing  what  happens  when  a  teacher 
applies  these  views. 

PAGE  41.  "The  schools  of  the 
past  have  been  too  much  concerned 
with  teaching  children  adult  facts. 

PAGE  44.  "The  pupils  learn  to 
read  and  write  and  figure  only  as  they 
fed  the  need  of  it. 

PAGE  119.  "The  natural  desire 
of  children  to  play  can,  of  cotuse,  be 
made  the  most  of  in  the  lowest  grades, 
but  there  is  one  element  of  the  play 
instinct  which  schools  are  utiUzing 
in  the  higher  grades — ^that  is,  the 
instinct  for  dramatization,  for  make- 
beUeve  in  action.  All  children  love 
to  pretend  that  they  are  some  body 
or  thing  other  than  themselves;  they 
love  to  make  a  situation  real  by 
going  through  the  motions  it  suggests. 
Abstract  ideas  are  hard  to  understand; 
the  child  is  never  quite  sure  whether 
he  really  understands  or  not.  Allow 
him  to  act  out  the  idea  and  it  becomes 
real  to  him,  or  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing is  shown  in  what  is  done. 

PAGE    124.    "One    of    the    fifth 


grades  had  installed  a  parcel  post 
office;  they  made  money  and  stamps 

two   boys    took   the   part   of 

postman,  weighed  the  package,  looked 
up  the  rate  of  postage,  and  gave 
change  for  the  customers.  Tables 
of  weights  ceased  to  be  verbal  forms 
to  be  memorized;  consultation  of  the 
maps  was  a  necessity;  the  multipli- 
cation table  was  a  necessity;  the 
system  and  order  required  in  success- 
ful activity  were  impressed. 

PAGE  158.  "Most  American  edu- 
cators think  that  the  training  of  the 
pupil  to  habits  of  right  thinking  and 
judgment  is  best  accomplished  by 
means  of  materialwhich  represents  to 
him  real  problems,  and  they  think 
that  the  measture  of  reality  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  experiences  of 
life  out  of  school. 

PAGE  161.  "Hence  the  scope  of  the 

material should  be  varied  enough 

to  offer  typical  problems  calling  for 
the  kind  of  comparison  and  discrimi- 
nation used  in  ordinary  life-situa- 
tions.   And  when  pupils  are 

finding  out  about  the  activities  and 
materials  of  out-of -school  life,  several 
children  need  to  work  at  the  same 
thing  and  keep  at  one  thing  with 
some  consecutiveness. 

PAGE    167 "Obviously   the 

first  business  of  the  public  school  is 
to  teach  the  child  to  Uve  in  the  world 

which  he  finds  himself and  to 

get  a  good  start  in  adjusting  himself 
to  it. 

PAGE  170 "A  new  education 

which  shall  really  give  an  equal 
chance  to  every  one  because  it  will 
base  itself  on  the  world  in  which  the 
children  live. 

PAGE  197.  "Thus  an  arithmetic 
class   may  get  a  lesson  in  applied 
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mathematics  by  laying  out  the  foun- 
dation for  a  house  on  the  playground, 
or  by  spending  an  hour  in  the  school 
store,  a  room  fitted  up  like  a  grocery 
store,  where  the  children  get  practice 
in  mental  and  oral  arithmetic  and 
in  English  by  playing  store." 

(The  school  store  referred  to  is 
one  that  we  supplied.  Ed.  Dept.) 

PAGE  247.  **What  is  wanted  is 
that  pupils  shall  form  the  habit  of 
connecting  the  limited  information 
they  acquire  with  the  activities  of 
life,  and  gain  abiUty  to  connect  a 
limited  sphere  of  human  activity 
with  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  its  successful  conduct  depends. 

PAGE  248.  "Any  child  who  en- 
ters upon  the  study  of  number  al- 
ready has  experiences  which  involve 
number.  Let  his  instruction  in  arith- 
metic link  itself  to  these  everyday 
social  activities  in  which  he  already 
shares 

PAGE  249.  *'But  since  men  and 
women  are  normally  engaged  in 
bread-winning  vocations  they  need 
to  be  intelligent  in  the  conduct  of 
households,  the  care  of  children,  the 
managements  of  farms  and  shops, 
and  in  the  political  conduct  of  a 
democracy  where  industry  is  the 
prime  factor. 

PAGE  260.  "In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  nearly  all  the  boys  try 
to  get  at  least  one  course  in  store  keeping. 


PAGE  275." for  a  great  many 

pupils  at  least  some  work  which  will 
link  their  school  course  to  the  activi- 
ties of  everyday  life  is  necessary. 

PAGE  276." Boys  and  girls 

like  to  come  to  school  and  like  to 
learn,  when  they  can  see  whither  their 
lessons  are  leading.  Giving  the  young 
work  they  want  to  do  is  a  more  effec- 
tive method  of  keeping  them  in 
school  than  are  truant  officers  or 
laws. 

PAGE  280  ''(Commenting  on  con- 
tinuation schools  in  industrial  cities.) 
The  cash  girl  has  lessons  in  business 
English,  arithmetic  of  the  sort  she 
has  to  use,  and  lessons  in  salesman- 
ship      any    shop    or 

store  is  able  to  use  the  fadUties  of 
the  public  schools  to  make  their 
workers  more  efficient  by  giving  them 
more  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  trade. 

PAGE    292.     ** The    pupils 

are  learning  by  doing. 

There  is  no  question  that  every 
teacher  will  be  a  better  teacher  after 
reading  Dr.  Dewey's  work  and  we 
believe  that  every  teacher  who  uses 
a  Model-Store  would  find  more  and 
better  uses  for  it  after  the  personal 
view  point  as  to  the  aim  of  modem 
education  has  been  broadened, 
strengthened  and  inspired  in  the 
way  that  must  result  from  such 
reading. 


**Unit  Poeins^*  is  an  adaptation  of  the  loose  leaf  system 
to  the  teaching  of  poetry.  It  makes  the  study  of  poetry 
doubly  interesting  to  children.  Address  The  Unit  Press, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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These  reproductions  of 
real  business  letters,  and  a 
bill  for  goods  actually 
handled  in  a  commercial 
manner,  show  how  the 
Model-Store  changes  the 
regular  language  or  arith- 
metic lesson  from  a  drudg- 
ery to  an  absorbing  play 
for  the  pupils. 

Thus  the  Model-Store 
fills  its  mission  for  the 
schools  of  today  yet'paves 
the  way  for  the  schools  of 
tomorrow.  [5.^  . -  * 
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Purpose  of  National  Society  of  Keep  Wells 

(Address  before  the   25th   Congress  of  the   D.   A.   R.,   April   19,  1916.) 
By  Mrs.  Arthur  MacDonald,  Washington,  D.  C,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety; and  Member  of  the  Mary  Washington  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


THE  National  Society  of  Keep 
Wells,  an  association  of  Wash- 
ington women,  desires  you  members 
of  the  D.  A.  R.,  who  are  interested 
in  the  physical  and  mental  welfare 
of  the  commimity,  to  start  chapters, 
or  Keep  Well  societies,  in  the  cities 
and  towns  where  you  live. 

There  is  in  every  commimity  much 
medical  knowledge  not  utilized,  sim- 
ply because  there  is  no  organized 
effort  to  invite  physicians  to  give 
practical  talks  to  the  people,  based 
upon  their  own  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience and  not  merely  upon  books. 
When  we  invite  a  physician  to  speak 
to  oiu*  Society,  we  address  him  some- 
thing like  this:  ** Doctor,  we  want 
you  to  come  and  give  us  an  informal 
talk  on  what  you  know  most  about, 
or  your  specialty  and  tell  us  in  a 
simple  way  how  to  live,  so  that  we 
may  avoid  calling  you  or  other  doc- 
tors." 

Thus  oiu-  Society  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hstening  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  tell  us  what  not  to  do, 
as  well  as  what  to  do,  in  order  to 
keep  well.  The  knowledge  gained 
has  proved  so  useful,  that  we  intend 
soon  to  have  these  talks  published 
in  book  form  for  more  permanent  and 
general  utility.  The  chiwches  of  Wash- 
ington have  generously  given  us  free 
use  of  their  chapels  and  lecttu-e  halls 
for  our  meetings. 

The  purpose  of  oiu*  Society  is  in 


entire  accord  with  the  highest  ideal 
of  medicine,  which  is  to  do  away 
with  itself.  While  the  medical  pro- 
fession may  not  succeed  in  this,  it 
may  lessen  greatly  the  need  of 
doctors. 

Geography  of  Body  more  Import- 
ant Than  Geography  of  World 

It  is  a  peculiar  circumstance,  when 
we  think  of  it,  that  so  many  people 
of  culture  and  education  know  so 
little  about  their  bodies.  To  know 
the  gography  of  our  bodies  is  of 
much  more  practical  importance  to 
us  than  to  know  the  geography  of 
the  world,  for  in  order  to  understand 
the  physiology  and  workings  of  our 
bodies,  we  must  know  where  the 
parts  are  located  and  something 
about  their  form,  or  in  other  words, 
their  anatomy. 

In  many  European  universities, 
the  professors  are  required  to  give 
each  year  a  free  course  of  lectures 
adapted  to  all  students;  that  is,  to 
tell  the  public  in  plain  language  the 
fundamental  truths  of  their  specialty. 
Why  should  not  your  physicians  fol- 
low this  example  and  give  free  public 
medical  talks  .^  We  believe  they  will 
be  glad  to,  as  they  have  done  in 
Washington,  if  you  will  form  chap- 
ters of  the  National  Society  of  Keep 
Wells  in  your  community  and  invite 
them. 
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Literary  Snap-Shots 

By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 


My  Friend  Phil— This  story  of  a 
little  boy  with  a  question  mark  fol- 
lowing his  every  sentence  is  a  most 
unusual  and  bewitching  production, 
as  little  Phil  takes  hold  of  the  heart 
with  a  grasp  which  does  not  easily 
let  go. 

Little  Phil  plays  an  important  part 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  a 
love  affair,  but  it  is  through  two 
serious  accidents  to  the  child  that  the 
lovers  are  closely  bound  together; 
however,  the  romance  is  the  smallest 
part  of  this  story,  one's  interest 
centers  in  the  child,  and  his  coming 
and  going.  This  lovable  little  chap 
will  make  a  friend  in  every  reader 
of  the  book,  and  will  be  recognized  as 
a  typical  boy  by  every  teacher  and 
parent. — (My  Friend  Phil,  by  Isabel 
Peacocke.     Rand,   McNally   &   Co.) 


Summer  Reading — Those  teach- 
ers who  are  looking  forward  to  a  few 
weeks  of  quiet  and  rest  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  and  who  will  want 
to  take  with  them  some  reading 
matter  to  fall  back  upon  dtuing  the 
rainy  days  should  include  in  the  list: 
"Just  David,"  "My  Friend  Phil," 
"Mildew  Manse";  these  for  study  of 
juvenile  types:  for  a  thrill  include 
"The  Hunted  Woman."  For  a  new 
view  of  the  "woman  question"  take 
"Her  Husband's  Purse,"  and  for 
solid  literattu'e  and  useful  informa- 
tion pack  away  a  copy  of  Elizabeth 
Cooper's  "The  Harim  and  the  Pur- 
dah." 


Happy  Valley — ^Anne  Shannon 
Monroe,  whose  new  novel,  "Happy 
Valley,"  has  just  been  published,  is 
a  very  great  lover  of  the  out-doors. 
In  the  stmimers  she  generally  climbs 
some  of  the  snow-crowned  motmtains 
of  the  Northwest;  she  is  a  member  of 
the  Mazama  mountain  cUmbing  dub, 
admission  to  which  depends  upon  a 
dimbing  record  among  high  snow 
peaks.  She  frequently  does  midwin- 
ter mountaineering  far  up  on  the 
snow  mountains  on  skiis.  She  rides 
horseback  and  she  walks.  She  makes 
it  a  habit  to  do  from  five  to  ten  miles 
a  day,  just  to  keep  fit.  Last  winter 
she  organized  a  small  hiking  party 
and  in  January  walked  from  Oregon 
to  San  Francisco,  partly  through  the 
motmtains  and  partly  along  the 
coast,  covering  350  miles  of  wilder- 
ness road. 

"Happy  Valley"  is  a  tale  of  the 
Oregon  prairies — a  heterogeneous 
group,  induding  a  college  girl,  a 
ranch  girl,  a  hardy  frontiersman,  a 
New  York  college  youth  of  excellent 
family  and  education,  some  Swedes, 
Germans,  Danes,  Hungarians,  a  crook- 
ed locator,  a  big-visioned  stockman, 
buckaroos,  some  dogs  and  a  few 
other  people,  settle  on  government 
land  in  what  is  known  as  the  great 
inland  empire,  an  enormous  area 
wholly  undevdoped  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon. Their  fight  to  stick,  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  a  railroad,  in  most 
cases  without  capital  or  previous 
experience,    handicapped   by   a   dis- 
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position  on  the  part  of  the  large 
cattle  companies  to  run  out  the 
settlers,  the  love  awakened  between 
Billy,  the  Easterner,  and  Susie  of 
the  star-eyes,  compose  a  story  that 
is  alive  with  interest. — (Happy  Valley 
by  Anna  Shannon  Monroe.  A.  C. 
McClurg  Co.) 


Qapan  and  America,  by  Carl  Crow. 
Robert,  McBride  &  Co.) 


Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gardens — 

A  romance  centering  around  the  old 
nurseries  of  Roseberry  Gardens.  It 
is  the  story  of  Roberta  Davenant, 
the  secretary  to  their  owner,  Mr. 
Worthington,  and  her  instruction 
in  plants  and  more  worldly  things  at 
the  hands  of  the  two  gardener-philos- 
ophers, Rudolph  Trommel  and  Mi- 
chael O'Connor.  Rudoph  lays  the 
decay  of  his  profession  to  the  lawn 
mower,  and  Michael,  the  incorrigi- 
ble matchmaker,  sets  the  plot  which 
inveigles  Mr.  Herford  into  the  snares 
of  Roberta — ^with  such  surprising 
results. — (Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gar- 
dens, by  Frances  Duncan.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.) 


Japan  and  America — There  is 
no  nation  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  need  better  to  under- 
stand than  Japan. 

In  Japan  and  America,  Mr.  Carl 
Crow  has  given  us  a  book  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  value,  and  from 
a  personal  view  point,  for  he  has 
really  lived  in  the  far  East,  has  worked 
there,  and  was,  for  a  time,  one  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Japanese 
Advertiser,  an  American  newspaper 
published  in  Tokyo.  Here  we  have 
the  plain,  unvarnished  facts  about 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  by  a  trained 
observer    who    knows  his    Orient. — 


The  Makii^  of  a  Home— Here 

we  have  the  story  of  a  city-bred  man 
who  takes  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  ptu-chase  a  small  plot  of 
ground  in  the  country.  The  home 
which  he  builds  is  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  lawn,  the  flower  beds, 
and  the  small  vegetable  garden  with 
which  he  surrounds  it.  He  tells  his 
experience  in  growing  both  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  a  very  dear  and 
practicable  manner.  He  takes  up 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  in  detail, 
the  laying  out  of  the  garden,  and  the 
flowers,  plants  and  vegetables  found 
to  be  most  satisfactory.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  vegetable 
garden.  The  vegetables  most  adap- 
ted for  home  gardeners  are  stated 
and  rules  for  their  cultivation  laid 
down.  Considerable  space  is  given 
to  small  fruits,  chicken  raising,  etc. 
The  book  contains  a  fimd  of  infor- 
mation and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  those  contemplating  a  home  away 
from  the  city. — (The  Making  of  a 
Home,  by  Eben  E.  Rexford.  Geo. 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.) 


About  Miss  Mattie  Momhig- 
glory — Miss  Bell  has  woven  a  charm- 
ing narrative  about  little  Miss  Mattie 
Morning-glory,  a  warm-hearted,  im- 
pulsive diminutive  milliner,  whose 
first  affections  are  centered  on  a 
worthless  scamp,  who  has  deceived 
and  robbed  her. 

When  Miss  Mattie  falls  ill  with 
grief  and  shock  over  the  expostu'e  of 
her  lover's  perfidy,  and  is  carried  to 
the  hospital,  it  is  to  become  inter- 
ested in   a   beautiful   orphan   child. 
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"vrho  occupies  a  cot  adjoining  hers; 
the  child  is  to  undergo  a  very  serious 
operation — in  fact  so  serious  that 
there  is  small  hope  for  her  recovery. 
But  she  does  recover,  and  Miss 
Mattie  adopts  her,  and  there  the 
real  story  begins. — (About  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Morning-glory,  by  Lillian  Bell. 
Rand,  McNally  Co.) 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  annouce 
the  publication  early  this  season  of 
a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Bmest 
Thompson  Seton,  entitled  "Wild  Ani- 
mal Ways."  The  children,  as  well 
as  grown  people  will  look  forward 
with  delight,  to  this  new  volume  from 
the  popular  nattu-e  writer. 


The  Teachers'  Book  Shop 

Conducted  by  Christopher  D.  Morley 
Atlantic  Classics 


Teachers  of  English  who  are  in- 
clined to  vary  the  classroom  routine 
will  find  Atlantic  Classics  a  most 
stimulating  little  volume.  If  not  a 
golden  treastuy  it  is  at  least  honest 
bronze,  and  reflects  credit  on  the 
present  estate  of  the  American  essay. 
The  collection  comprises  sixteen  pa- 
pers by  characteristic  Atlantic  con- 
tributors, reprinted  from  that  best 
of  magazines.  Turtle  Eggs  for  Agas- 
siz  by  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  will  be 
the  favorite  of  the  sixteen  to  many 
readers,  but  there  is  meat  for  all 
tastes.  Among  the  authors  repre- 
sented are  Robert  Haven  Schauffler, 
E.  S.  Martin,  Owen  Wister,  Meredith 
Nicholson,  Agnes  Repplier,  Simeon 
Strunsky,  Katharine  Gerould,  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton,  Zephine  Humphrey. 
No  student  of  modem  American  prose 
can  afford  to  overlook  this  excellent 
little  book.  (The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Company,  $i.oo  net.) 

Mr.  Leacock's  Ideal  School 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  Stephen 
Leacock's  idea  of  the  staff  of  a  first- 


rate  school.  This  is  how  he  outlines 
it,  in  his  essay  "The  Lot  of  the  School- 
master.*' 

Residential  School  for  Boys 

(Beautiftdly  situated  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  or  the  Adirondacks,  or 
the  Laurentians,  or  any  place  fifty 
miles  from  a  moving  picture.) 

Headmaster,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson 
Treasiu-er  and  Btu-sar,  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Esq. 
Instructor  in  French,  Mons  Poincare. 
Russian  Teacher,  Nich.  Romanoff 
Military  Instructor,  T.  Roosevelt 
^     ,.  ,  /sir   James    Barrie 

^^^^^  \Mr.  R.    KipUng 

Piano, Ig.       Paderewski 

(Al    Jolson 
(Sir  Wilfrid "  Laurier 
Deportment ....  Miss   Jane    Addams 

Matron W.  Jennings  Bryan 

Chaplain The   Rev.    W.   Sunday 

And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Leacock's 
new  book  {Essays  and  Literary  Studies) 
from  which  we  quote  the  above,  is 
something  no  educator  should  miss. 


Other     Music 
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High  Schools  in  Coal  Mining  Camps 

By  E.  S.  Cowdrick 


THE  coal  mining  camps  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany are  to  be  provided  with  high 
schools.  This  development,  which 
supplements  the  grade  schools  al- 
ready operated  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar public  school  system  of  Colorado, 
was  decided  upon  at  a  conference  in 
Trinidad  on  March  17,  between  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Company 
and  members  of  boards  of  education 
in  districts  occupied  by  Company 
camps. 

The  plan  grew  out  of  the  evident 
need  for  additional  school  facili- 
ties. In  most  of  the  camps  it  was 
found  that  there  were  numbers  of 
children  who  had  finished  the  eighth 
grade  and  were  ready  and  eager  for 
further  education.  Most  of  these 
were  children  of  miners.  Usually 
they  were  from  large  famiUes  which 
had  to  be  supported  by  the  "father's 
wages  in  the  coal  pit.  In  such  cases 
the  parents  generally  could  not  afford 
to  send  any  or  all  of  their  children 
to  distant  towns  for  high  school  train- 
ing. 

At  the  Trinidad  conference  it  was 
voted  to  recommend  all  school  boards 
in  C.  F.  &  I.  camps  in  Las  Animas 
County  that  they  provide  ninth  and 
tenth    grade    instruction    equivalent 


high  school  course.  In  some  camps 
this  will  necessitate  the  construction 
of  new  buildings;  in  others  additions 
to  the  present  structiu-es  will  be  erec- 
ted. In  most  cases  additional  teachers 
will  be  employed. 

For  the  expense  involved  in  this 
educational  extension  practically  all 
of  the  taxes  will  be  paid  by  the  C.  F. 
&  I.  Co.,  owner  of  most  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  district  affected. 
C.  J.  Hicks,  Executive  Assistant  to 
President  J.  F.  Welbom,  announced 
at  the  Trinidad  meeting  that  the 
Company  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
bear  this  expense  for  the  sake  of 
providing  better  education  for  the 
children  of  its  employees. 

The  experiment  of  furnishing  high 
school  education  already  has  been 
tried  this  year  at  the  Company's 
camp  at  Rouse,  in  Huerfano  County, 
Colorado,  and  thus  far  has  proven 
successful. 

The  plan  to  extend  this  high  school 
work  to  all  or  most  of  the  Company 
camps  was  initiated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Education  and  Rec- 
reation, provided  for  the  Trinidad 
District  in  the  Industrial  Represen- 
tation Plan  put  into  effect  by  the 
Company  and  its  employees  follow- 
ing a  visit  to  Colorado  last  fall  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


to  the  first  two  years  of  a  regular 

SUMMER  NIGHT 

By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine 

Afar  with  steady  fire  bums  ruddy  Mars; 

The  sky  is  sown  with  gems:  the  velvet  breast 

Of  night  leans  close,  with  whisperings  of  rest. 

No  voice  of  toil  is  here,  no  heed  of  time; 

Only  the  lilt  of  God's  eternal  rhyme, 

The  wheeling  planets,  and  the  marching  stars. 

— ^From  the  June  Century. 
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Examination  Questions 


(The  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York) 

Civics 

1.  Give  two  instances  in  which  the 
original  intent  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  been  modi- 
fied by  judicial  interpretation. 

2.  What  are  two  points  of  like- 
ness and  two  of  difference  between 
the  American  house  of  representatives 
and  the  English  house  of  commons? 

3.  Describe  the  work  and  the  aims 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  munici- 
pal league,  or  a  similar  organization 
in  yoiu-  city  or  village. 

4.  To  whom  do  the  streets  of 
yoiu-  city  or  village  belong?  Ex- 
plain three  provisions  that  a  street 
railway  franchise  should  contain  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

5.  Give  with  reference  to  each  of 
three  of  the  following  officers  (a) 
the  method  of  choice,  (6)  the  duties: 
supervisor  surrogate,  county  clerk, 
justice  of  the  peace. 

6.  Give  the  essential  steps  in  the 
nomination  and  election  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York. 

7.  Describe  three  ways  in  which 
the  mayor  may  influence  or  control 
city  legislation. 

8.  Mention  two  important  laws 
recently  passed  by  Congress  to  pre- 
vent panics  or  to  provide  revenue 
for  governmental  expenses.  Dis- 
cuss one  of  these  laws. 

9.  Explain  and  justify  the  pro- 
gressive rates  levied  in  inheritance 
and  income  taxes. 


la  Mention  five  things  that  the 
government,  either  state  or  national, 
is  doing  for  society  and  tell  which  ones 
you  favor,  giving  reasons  for  your 
choice. 

1 1 .  Would  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  order  to  protect  trees  from  extinc- 
tion, have  the  right  to  place  a  tax 
of  25  cents  on  every  Christmas  tree 
shipped  out  of  the  state?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the 
following:  **The  sum  of  good  gov- 
ernment is  a  wise  and  frugal  govern- 
ment, which  shall  restrain  men  from 
injtuing  one  another,  but  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their 
own  pursuits." 

ARITHMETIC 

Group  I  Mental  Test 

I.  a  Find  the  cost  of  8  books  at 
37  1-2   cents   each.     [2] 

Ans. 

b  Find  the  cost  of  7  1-2  gallons 
of  milk  at  9  cents  a  quart. 

[2] 

Ans. 

c  A  boy  buys  newspapers  at 
the  rate  of  2  for  one  cent 
and  sells  them  for  one  cent 
each;  what  per  cent  does  he 
gain?     [2] 

Ans. 

d  If  8  pounds  of  sugar  cost  64 
cents,  what  will  16  pounds 
cost?    [2] 

Ans. 

e  A  boy  went  to  the  store  with 
a  dollar  bill  and  bought  2 
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loaves  of  bread  at 

10  cents 

each,   5   bars  of  soap  at  5 

cents  each  and  1-2 

pound  of 

coffee  at  30  cents 

a  pound; 

how  much  change  ! 

should  he 

have  received?    [2] 

/^  AA  4k 

Alls 

Group  II 

2.  Add 

86721 

45483 

27918 

38675 

91586 

59867 

78231 

87654 

93142 

64379 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  i  2-3,  5  1-2, 
4-9  and  5-12 

4.  From  3727.66  subtract  469.77 
and  multiply  the  remainder  by  5.8 
5.  Divide  18305. i  by  38.7 

Group  III 

6.  A  merchant  bought  goods  listed 
at  $1472  and  was  allowed  successive 
discounts  of  12  1-2  per  cent  and  10 
per  cent;  how  much  did  he  pay  for 
the  goods? 

7.  The  frame  of  a  hat  cost  $3-4; 
it  was  covered  with  i  1-2  yards  of 
velvet  at  $1.50  a  yard  and  the  trim- 
mings cost  $4.50.  If  the  making 
cost  $1.50,  what  was  the  total  cost 
of  the  hat? 

8.  At  $30  per  M,  find  the  cost  of 
a  plank  16  ft.x8  in.xi   1-2  in. 


9.  A  swimming  tank  is  40  feet 
long  and  18  feet  wide;  how  much 
will  it  cost  to  cement  the  bottom  at 
$1.12  1-2  per  square  yard? 

10.  The  freight  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  is  $2 
per  100  pounds;  by  way  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal  route  it  is  $1.12  1-2  per 
100  pounds.  What  per  cent  of  the 
cost  by  rail  wiU  be  saved  by  shipping 
through  the  canal? 

11.  What  is  the  cost  per  acre  of 
plowing  land,  if  one  man  with  three 
horses  plows  2  acres  in  9  hours  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  an  hour  for  the 
man's  time  and  10  cents  an  hour  for 
the  time  of  each  horse? 

12.  Which  will  be  the  more  profi- 
table for  the  owner  of  a  house  and 
by  how  much,  to  rent  the  house  for 
$40  a  month,  the  taxes,  insurance  and 
repairs  for  the  year  amounting  to 
$175,  Of  to  sell  it  for  $5000  and  to 
invest  the  money  at  4  1-2  per  cent? 

13.  How  much  will  a  man  receive 
on  a  non  interest  bearing  note  for 
$4800,  due  in  3  months,  if  he  has  it 
discounted  at  5  per  cent  the  day  it 
is  made? 

14.  Make  a  receipted  bill  for  the 
following  goods  sold  by  you  on  this 
date  to  A.  B.  Adams:  60  grape  fruits 
at  55  cents  a  dozen;  3  potmds  tea  at 
82  1-2  cents  a  poimd;  4  dozen  eggs 
at  23  cents  a  dozen;  8  pounds  sugar  at 
6  1-2  cents  a  pound  and  5  potmds 
bacon  at  32  cents  a  pound. 

15.  If  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
water  to  ice  is  as  23  to  25,  what  space 
will  be  filled  by  the  ice  obtained 
by  freezing  4531  cubic  inches  of 
water? 
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Three  Types  of  Discipline,  David  Starr  Jordan 597 

Why   (An  Outline  of  Plans  for  Vol.  xxvii) 589 

What  is  an  English  Public  School? 218 

What  is  an  English  Public  School  (Continued) 282 

Education  and  Citizenship 342 

Kitchener,  the  Colonizer-Schoolmaster 400 

Medieval  Universities  (Part  I).  475.      (Part  II) 604 

The  American  Preparatory  School  as  Seen  by  a  Headmaster 535 

Young,  Egypt  at  Assuit  College.    By  Dr.  I.  H.  McClenahan 224 

Wanted,  A  Citizens'  Creed 627 
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School  Building  Materials  List 


Products  recommenclecl  to  the  attention  of  officials  when 
selecting  materials  for  school  buildings.  The  finns  men- 
tioned  are  reliable  and  progressive  and  have  been  highly 
recommended  to  the  publishers  of  Educational  Foundations. 


Brick 

American  Enamel  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 
Bradford  Press  Brick  Go.«  Bradford,  Pa. 
Flake  &  Co.,  40  W.  32d  SL,  New  York 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Sayre  and  Fisher  Co.,  261  B*way,  New  York 
Western  Brick  Co.,  DanvtUe,  III. 

Cement 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co., 

50  Church  St.,  New  York 
Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
Portland  Cement  Association, 

1 1 1  IF.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  lU. 

Flooring 

Armstrong  Cork  and  Insulation  Co., 

132  24th  St.,  PiUsburgh,  Pa. 
Johns  Manville  Co., 

Madison  Ave.  and  41st  St.  New  York 
Sonnebom  Sons,  262  Pearl  St.,  New  York 

Hardware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Grant  Pulley  and  Hardware  Co., 

3  W.  29th  St.,  New  York 
Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door  Hanger  Co., 

30  W.  42nd  St.  New  York 
Vonnegut  Hardware  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architectural  Terra  Cotta 

American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

iijoB'way,  New  York 
Conklin- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Midland  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Singer  Bldg.  New  York 

New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

401  Vernon  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 

Varnish 

Valentine  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  CUj. 
Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 


Heating 

Crane  Co.,  836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.  (Radiator  Valve) 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Gorton  and  Lidyerwood  Co., 

96  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
Kelsey  Heating  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lord  and  Bumham  Co., 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
The  Smith  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
U.  S.  Radiator  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 
International  Heater  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  Williamson  Heater  Co., 

360  W.  sih  St ,  CincinnaUi,  0. 
C.  A.  Dunham  Co.,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Metal  Doors,  Windows  and  Trim 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
Sainor  Fire  Door  and  Shutter  Co., 

186  Diamond  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Zahner  Metal  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Metal  Lath 

American  Luxfer  Prism  Co., 

Heyworth  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Metal  Lumber 

Berger  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Ornamental  Metal 

Polachek  Bronze  and  Iron  Co., 

480  Hancock  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Plumbing  Equipment 

Crane  Co.,  736  5.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works, 

Sth  Ave.,  and  17th  St.,  N,  Y. 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Roofing 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co., 

Frick  Bldg.,  PiUsburgh,  Pa. 
Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co., 
1606  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co., 

9  Church  St.,  New  York 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
Boyle  &.  Co.,  112  Duane  St.,  New  York 
The  Taylor  Co., 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


STEPPING 

imto  Hie 

Sudden 

ChiU 


A  Healthy  Food! 

MUELLERS 
/\ACARONI 


High  in  Food  Value 
In  Moisture  Proof 


The  New  1916  Multiplex 

"The  Machine  with  the  Velvet  Touch" 


i 


The  Latest  phase  in  Type- 
writer Construction. 

New  and  Exclusive  Features. 
Notable  Improvements. 

New  Frontal  Dust  Pnxtf  Coo- 

stniction. 

New  System  Enclosed  Ribbon 
Spools. 

New  Wide  Coinieated  Anvil 
giving  UNLIMITED 
SPEED. 

New  Style  Shift  Keys. 

Great  MANIFOLDING  and  STENCIL  CUTTING  Power. 

New  and  Improved  Style  Key  Buttons. 

Triple  face  type  Hammer  for  ordinary  uw^,  manifoldirtt  and  tlmcil  adting. 

New  Convenient  Forward  Luie  Space  Lever. 

Silent  Action  Smooth  Running 

Any   (i»  amplele  ttta   of  type  ALWAYS  IN  THE  MACHINE-     "J"^  Tom  dm 
Knoh"  and  change  inalmdly  from  one  to  the  other. 

Writes   CARDS    and    ENVELOPES 
without  bending  them. 

Takes  any  width  of  paper. 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRIIER  COMPANY 

69th  Street  and  East  River  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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in.l/AUKTH   COOl'KK 

Author,  "Mv  i.iulv  nl  ihc  Chiticw  C<mrl  VanI,"  Womon  fit  Egvpt.'^  "Alarkel  foe- 

Suuls."  ■"TIiv  Hariiii  :ii](l  iht  Pun  lull,  ■"  ■■J.iv-iiiK  V\i  u>  Billy." 

ki-Knl;(r  i-'jcitrilmliir  to  IvluciiliniiLiI  Koimil;iii'iiis. 

(S«  ihii  montK'i  >ilicb>.  "The  Rural  Mother. "     Pace  i*\ 

$1.50  a  raar 


It  is  the  first  Duty  of  the  Educated  to 

Be  Interested  in  Education 

riRST  AMONG  MAGAZINEvS  DEVOTED 
To   THE    CAUSE    OF    EDUCATION    IS 

Educational  Foundations 

Published  lO  Months  in  the  Year 
81 -60  a  Year  20c  a  Copy 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'DONNELL,  Jr.,     Editors     CUYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

NOT  a  method  magazine.  A  journal  for  ALL  educators  and  for  EVERYBODY 
interested  in  education. 

Vol.  XXVII  begins  with  the  September  number 

The  Board  of  Editorial  Counsellors  and  Contributors  consists  of  eminent  educat- 
ors and  publicists. 

Note  the  following: 

The  World  at  School" 

A  notable  series  of  articles  by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  Graphic  pen  pictures 
of  school  life  around  the  world. 

Also 

A  Symposium  on  American  Ideals 

A  stirring  array  of  comments  on  American  traits  and  tendencies  by  one  hundred 
prominent  citizens.  These  opinions,  frankly  expressed,  were  gathered  by  Mr. 
Cooper  during  the  preparation  of  his  book  on  American  Ideals  soon  to  be  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  as  one  of  their  American  Book  series.  The  symposium 
will  appear  in  part  in  the  October  number. 

On  the  practical  side  of  educational  work,  Henr>'^  Sterling  Chapin  will  continue  to 
elaborate  *'The  Model-Store-Keeping  Method  of  Instruction  for  Elementary 
Schools  * '  This  plan  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  by  thousands  of  schools  with 
most  gratifying  results.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 
Mr.  Chapin  is  the  organizer  and  director  of  the  system  for  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  magazine  this  year  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contributions 
of  Elizabeth  Cooper,  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  and  s\Tnpathetic  writers  of  the 
day. 

A  due  proportion  of  space  is  allotted  to  book  reviews,  literary  discussions,  exami- 
nation (juestions,  etc. 

Forward  subscription  at  once  to 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

31-33  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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DR.  INAZO  NITOBE 

President  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio. 

(5«  pmwB.  75  .Bd  SS) 


YES,  INDEED 

We  Believe  in  the  Magazine-Textbook  Idea 


Many  schools  have  adopted  it, 


Many  schools  will  adopt  it  in  the  near  future. 


It  is  the  modern  way. 


Interesting  literature  on  the  subject  may  be  secured  without  charge. 

Of  Course 

Educational   Foundations 

is  recommended  first — 

Especially  for  Normal  and  Training  Schools — 
Also  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 


WTiy  not  acquaint  students  with  great  world  movements  in  the  educational 
field,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  commerce? 

Literature  Departments  should  be  equipped  with  a  magazine  specializing  in 
education  and  literature. 


Special  terms  offered,  according  to  number  required. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATIONAL    FOUNDATIONS 

31-83  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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DUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

Tlie  \'iewK  of  State  Governors  on  the  Question  of  Military  Instructian 
in  the  Public  Schools 

LIVING  OR  LIFE? 

My  <'harles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Rewrve  University- 

THE  KAHN  TRAVELLING  FELLOWSHIP 

By  Christopher  D.  Morley 

SVMPOSIUM  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  ('ooi)er 

NEW  DEPARTMENT:  The  Bible  and  Education 


YES,  INDEED 

We  Believe  in  the  Magazine-Textbook  Idea 


Many  schools  have  adopted  it, 


Many  schools  will  adopt  it  in  the  near  future* 


It  is  the  modern  way. 


Interesting  literature  on  the  subject  may  be  secured  without  charge. 

Of  Course 

Educational  Foundations 

is  reconunended  first — 

Especially  for  Normal  and  Training  Schools — 
Also  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Wliy  not  acquaint  students  with  great  world  movements  in  the  educational 
field,  as  well  as  in  the  fields  of  politics  and  commerce? 

Literature  Departments  should  be  equipped  with  a  magazine  specializing  in 
education  and  literature. 


Special  terms  offered,  according  to  number  required. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

EDUCATIONAL    FOUNDATIONS 

81-88  E.  27th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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DUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

Tlif  \'iew!<  of  State  G(>vernor»i  on  the  Question  of  Military  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools 

LIVING  OR  LIFE! 

Ity  <'harles  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western  Reserve  I'liiversity 

THE  KAHN  TRAVELLING  FELLOWSHIP 

By  Christopher  D.  Morley 

SYMPOSIUM  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALS 

By  Cliiyton  Sedgwiek  ('(Mnier 

NEW  DEPARTMENT:  The  Bible  and  Education 


CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

is  the   author  of  a  new  "American   Book"  of 
value  and  inspiration  to  every  American  Citizen. 

American    Ideals 

How  would  YOU  analyze  the  tdeaU  of  your  frienda? 

What  do  you  consider  the  chief  point*  of  weakneMM  in 

our  contemporary  American  life? 

lyiR.  COOPER  sent  these  two  questions  to  one  hundred  representative  Americaiis'i 
^  '  Their  answers,  many  of  which  he  quotes,  give  the  central  message  of  this  bo^— «^ 
sober  but  inspiring  conviction  of  the  essential  worth  of  our  democracy.  Mr.  Cooper  givo  j 
a  thoughtful  survey  of  the  higher  tendencies  of  America  to-day.  It  is  a  book  d] 
present  value  and  inspiration  to  every  citizen  at  a  time  when  Americans  realize  nion 
keenly  than  ever  before  the  meaning  and  richness  of  our  national  life. 

SQggestlve  Chapter  Beadligs  of  literesi  It  every  Amerfcan  CiStixwLj 

1.  What  Is  an  American?  VII.     Ideals  In  Religion 

II.  UtUltarian  Idealists  VIII.    Attitude  toward  the  Immigruit 

III.  The  Square  Deal— Both  Ways  IX.     The  Shadow  of  Success 

IV.  .American  versus  En^lsh  Ideals 
V.  American  versus  Oriental  Idealism 

VI.     Education,  the  American  Passion  XI.     America  Coming  of  Age 

Bound  in  Qoth.  Net,  SI.M 

Other  Important  "American  Books'*  Published  this  Mmitt 

COST  OP  LIVING  THE  AMEBICAN  SCHOOL 

By  Fabian  Franklin  By  Walter  S,  Hindunan 

lit  ihe  N,  Y.  Evenlnn  Peat  English  Martor  In  Grolon  Scbool 

SOCIAUSM  IN  AMERICA  IHE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

.     .       .    ^.^^  ??^1  ^'^'^>'  By  H,  Parker  Willis. 

.Aiuhor  ot    TIio  Spirit  ol  American  LIMirsture"  SecreUry  of  the  IMend  Renrve  Boknl 

Cloth  Bound,  Each  Net  $1,00.        Distinctive  Blue  Jacket. 
Sand  for  Compimt*   Circular  cf  10    VUhom*  in   (Ac  Sprits 


ORDER    BLANK 


Check  the  volumes  you  want,  and  send  thU  to  your  bookaeller,  or  to  Donbledar    Pao*  a  n« 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  •"•-«•«  i». 

Q^    American  Meals  Q^    Cost  ol  Urtog  Q^    Socfalton  b,  Aoiaria 

/         /    ^e  American  School    |  |    The  Federal  Reaerre  Emeb,  Net.   UJU 
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-St 
low  to  Avoid  Dangers  of  War 

By  Arthur  MacDonald 

American  College  Students— A  Japanese  Impression 
of  Harvard 

By  Prof.  M.  Anezaki,  Tokio  Imperial  University 

What  Is  an  English  Public  School? 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

The  Success  of  the  Model-Store-Keeping  Method 
of  Instruction 

By  Henry*Steriing  Chapin 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

"  2D  canU  ■  numbar.  O*"**!^ 

own  ..  „  31-33  E.  27«.** 


Readers  of  Elizabeth 
Gxtper's  writings  in 
"Elducational  Founda- 
tions" will  want  to 
read    her    new    novel: 

LIVING    UP 
TO    BILLY 

The  niolher-heart  in  every  woman 
will  respond  to  this  optimistic  and 
colorful  story  of  baby  "Billy"  and 
the  cabaret  dancer  who  looks  out 
for  and  lives  up  to  him,   arriving 
in   the  end  at  her  own  romance. 
But  it   is  far  more   than  a  charming 
story.     It   really  deserves  that   time- 
worn  publisher's  epithet,  "a  powerful  human  document,"  and  in  reading 
it  we  are  inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  noble  character  urged  by  unselfish  love 
to  break  through  the  bonds  of  unfortunate  heredity  and  environment. 
Clolh,    izmo.   $1.00   wl. 

BY    THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

MY  LADY  OF  THE  CHINESE  COURT  YARD 

Mrs.  Cooper  describes  with  rare  literary  skill  the  life  of  Kewi-li,  the  yotuig 
bride  of  a  high-class  Chinese.  Her  great  and  pathetic  joy  over  the  birth  of  her 
soil  uiid  the  eeiitlt  touching  of  Her  life  by  Christianity  make  plain  how  nearly  akin 
iire  the  mothers  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Heartily  recommended  for  an  appropriate  Christinas  gift. 

Will\  il  TemarkaMv  beouliful  itlutlralions.       Clolh.    -Zino.  tl.iO 
nel.       Full  Iralher.  boied.  Xi.OO  nri. 


"Informative  and  stimulating.  From  'the  dress  budget'  to  the  tuniishing  of  a  home,  from 
pagciint -making  to  one's  duty  to  tht  country,  from  kitchen  equipment  to  sensible  rttading,  the 
activities,  opportunities,  and  possibilitie.i  of  the  country  girl's  life  are  discussed.  The  author 
writes  with  both  knowledge  and  wisdom." — -The  Outlook. 

"This  book  may  be  recommended  to  city  girls  as  well  as  to  country  giris.  It  is  a  helping 
hand  of  quiet  wisriom,  and  inspiration  for  healthful,  artistic  expression,  efficiency,  and  nobility 
of  character." — Review  of  Reviews.         Clolh,  Svo.  £1.50  net. 
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•  World-Wide  Educational  Progress  « 

"The  School  Must  Save  The  State" 


Democracy  vs.   Sovereignty 

By  Djirwin  !'.  Kingslpy 

Popularizing  United  States  History 

By  Malllicw  Paise  Andrews 

Education   for  Immigrant  Women 

By  Edith  Terry  Brewer 

The  World  at  School 

Second  jirtide  on  The  Entflish   Public  School 
By  Clayton  Sedfiwick  C:ooi»er 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 


O  1  WANTED  Q  1 


Public  Libraries  are  a  Public  Convenience 

BUT 

There  Should  be  a  Growing 
Library  in  Evoy  Home 

HENCE 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS*  LEAGUE 

To  encourage  the  buying  of  good  booki  and  to  furnish  members 
every  possible  protection  and  advantage. 

Maximum  values  with  minimum  expense  and  trouble. 
Order  books  by  mail,  any  book,  any  publisher. 

ADVANTAGES: 

CONVENIENCE— Easier  than  gcmig  to  a  store. 

CREIDIT — No  money  need  be  sent  with  order.  Statements  monthly. 

ECONOMY— No  charge  for  transportation.  "The  League  Pays  the 
Freight." 

SEIRVICE — Information  furnished.  Name  of  author,  title  of  book, 
publisher,  price — ^the  League  secures  the  desired  item  and  secures 
the  book  at  the  publisher's  best  price. 

BULLETIN— A  list  of  best  books  sent  monthly  to  members  of  the 
League. 

MAGAZINE — By  special  arrangement,  Educational  Foundations 
is  furnished  to  members  of  the  League  without  extra  charge. 

JOIN    THE   BOOK   BUYERS'   LEAGUE 

-- — =$2.00  a  Year 
SAVE  TIMEI  SAVE  TROUBLE!         SAVE  MONEY! 

Addresi 

THE  BOOK  BUYERS'  LEAGUE 

Care  Exlucational  Foundations 

31-33  E.  27th  St..  New  York 

(Teacher*  and  students  wanted,  to  act  a*  agenta.    Liberal  tenne.) 
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■  iwi'Di  l>y  Harry  l.ymin  Ku»|ii 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


ZO  cent*  *  number, 
$1.50  •  year 
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